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Tomorrow begins today 



The business that is Hindustan Lever is 
today over a hundred years old 
Consumer products have made the 
Company s name a household word It is 
now moving in a new direction Irom the 
consumer s home to the core sector of 
India s economy 

Directions for growth: 

Today s emphasis is clearly on the high 
tech areas of national priority Over 60 
per cent of Hindustan Levers investment 
in fixed assets represents core sector 
business including industrial and 
agricultural chemicals 

Using science with sensitivity: 

The Company's R & D Centre has built 
over a quarter century of invaluable 
know how attuned to the c ountry s 
needs Its achievements include 
technology for use ol unconventional oils 
in the manufacture of triglycerides to 
replace imports a c hemical that 
enhances photosynthetic elficienr y of 
food crop plants detergent actives from 
renewable sourc es and processes for 
upgrading sal for a higher value added 
produt t The Centre is now engaqed in 
research into plant genetics and 
immunology, both regarded as frontier 
areas in the field of biotechnology 

Products made in India for ths world. 

Hindustan Lever earned tor the c ountry 
Rs 84 crorc in foreign exi hange in 
1985 Its exporls to ovm 40 r ountne'- 
around the world in Ihe last five year ^ 
alone amounted to Rs 3fa0 < rare 

A Company of people: 

Hindustan Lever is a Company of people 
committed to professional excellence- 
people who have made tomorrow begin 
today 
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Drought and Class Relations 
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After the marathon debate in the Lok Sabha when members from 
all sides waxed eloquent on the need for drought relief on a 
war-footing, the union minister of agriculture nonchalantly declared 
that he was against liberal releases from the government’s food 
stocks for feeding the drought-affected. There could be no better 
example of the sway of the rural vested interests—the traders and 
the large farmers—over the government. 1529 

The government has suddenly woken up to the fact that in the face 
of the country-wide drought its usable wheat stocks are no larger 
than 11 million tonnes. 1523 

In the particular conditions of small and fragmented landholdings, 
legislative enactments, on the lines of the Model Groundwater 
(Control and Regulation) Bill suggested by the centre, are of little 
practical value in conserving groundwater resources. 1553 

Drought-prone areas in Maharashtra have hardly benefited from 
government programmes-such as the Drought Prone Area 
Programme 1533 


Tax Incentives and 
Investment 

1 he case for tax incentives for 
stimulating investment is that 
they lower the cost of capital. 

How do the various tax 
incentives provided by 
the government rank in 
this respect 1 1555 

Workers as Owners 

The idea of ownership by 
workers within an otherwise 
capitalist society is unpractical 
and a political red herring. 1563 

The Fire Next Time? 

The failure ot the latest coup 
attempt in Philippines only 
means that the country's 
politicised army decided that the 
time to ditch president Aquino 
was not yet It may decide 
otherwise the next time 1520 

Housing in Rural 
West Bengal 

How have housing conditions in 
the rural areas of West Bengal 
changed between 1972-73 and 
1985-86? Third in a series of 
studies of changes in levels of 
living in rural West Bengal. 1559 

Left's Lost Chance 
Ibday when the political process 
in Pakistan is much freer than it 
has ever been, the Left ts too 
busy with internal strife to take 
notice. 153* 


Third World Revolutions 

The need of ’patriotism’ as a 
battle-cry in counti y after 
country that claims to be under 
‘proletarian dictatorship* or even 
’socialism’ only shows the 
extreme weakness of the 
proletarian elements and the 
non-existence of proletarian 
political hegemony in these 
countries 1540 

Bharat into India 

Tbday’s India is not the India ot 
the Deccan riots of the mid- 
nineteenth century The upper 
sections of the landholders are 
no longer unequivocally opposed 
in their interests to the urban 
traders. 1544 

Unequal Fiscal Transfers 
Taking statutory and non- 
statutory transfers together, 
between 1974-75 and 1986-87 the 
total accrual from the centre to 
Nagaland was Rs 1,386 per 
capita per annum, to West 
Bengal it was Rs M The Indian 
fiscal arrangements, m trying to 
be equitous to some, are turning 
out to be mequitous to 
others 1525 

Minority Media 
Community radio in Norway, or 
the neighbourhood radio as it is 
known, has been used effectively 
by minority groups as well as 
feminists to disseminate ideas 
that are unlikely to be 
communicated by the 
mainstream media. 1547 






LETTERS TO EDITOR 


CRESSIDA Workers 
Protest 

A CALCUTTA based research institute, 
Centre for Regional Fcological and 
Science Studies in Department Alter 
natives (CRfcSSIDA), is closed for more 
than four months, eights live employees 
have been thrown out ot their iobs since 
December 29, 1986 when the management 
of the institute dectaied a lock out in four 
of its offices The workers of C RFSSIDA 
are struggling with a view to realising their 
demands of lilting the lock out, that was 
imposed without giving any reason, and 
lor instituting set vice rule which ensures 
the service secunts and statutory benefits 
of the workers At present people who 
have been working lor more than 10 veats 
aie not, even gisen a peimanent position 
T he non project grant sanctioned to meet 
the salaries are not disputsed to employees 
An amount lar below that assigned is paid 
as salaries 

What precipitated the crisis was the 
rectept ol a fresh giant ftotn the depait 
ment ot non conventional energy sources 
(DNrS) to the tunc ol Rs 33 lakh for 
preparing a feasibility report on utiltsa 
tion oi bio mass as a soutec of energy 
The management then asked all the 
employees to seek reappointment m that 
Bio Mass Research Centte (RMRC) at 
Purulu bin ploy ccs objected to it and 
wanted to be trtnsterreJ to Purulia as 
employees ot C RFSSIDA and placed a 
chartet of demands The management s 
reply was to close the institute on Sunday 
night (December 28, 1986) Since then 
employees are camping in front of the of 
lice The management, once ‘socially 
committed left intellectuals’, is persistently 
using musclemen and police force to evict 
the employees horn their tent On April 13, 
one of the tour ity offices off RFSSIDA 
was opened under heavy police protection 
and when the employees went to there 
peacefully they weie beaten up and 
arrested 

We, the activists in the areas of people’s 
suence/environments ate concerned at the 
development of the situation and the real 
issue raised by the struggle of the workers 
of CRl SSI DA which affects us most The 
areas in which C RFSSIDA collects data 
and information are socio-economic, 
agriculture anu pc isantry market svstem, 
parliamentary sy st u public health, food 
systems and community life, nutritional 
contents of food, id nation system, pea¬ 
sant movement, tiadp union and labour, 
evaluation of development activities, 
forestry, energy from bio mass, etc This 
amounts to of data-base, subsequent feed 


back and information input This sector 
of social indusiiy with its raw and pro 
cessed survey and information data 
becomes nationally and internationally 
important sector From national to inter¬ 
national agencies down upto small public 
interest groups like us arc ’users’ of this 
intoimation industry 

But those who are working with all 
smeerety and honesty to accumulate m 
formation and data for the planning pro 
cess and execution are m a helpless situa 
non I heir salaries rang from Rs 400 to 
Rs 600 per month and their plight is worse 
than that of contract labourers In all this 
has emerged the voice of the militant unity 
of (.RFSSIDA workcis which is slowly 
gaming suppoit tiom trade unions, civil 
libcities groups and people’s science 
gioups T his is the first organised effort 
to bring befc \e society this terrain ol ‘con 
tract companies ol information/input 
production sector’ 

R\BIN < H \KR VBORTY/ JOC.1N SLNCjI PTA 
(Scientific Workers Forum) 
Dr Jyon Samajdar 
(DAI/Utsha Manush) 
Rhokan Cuvrn-RJt l (APDR) 

C alcutta 

Jail for the Drought-Hit 

RAJASTHAN is in the grip of an ex 
tremely severe drought The condition of 
south Raiasthan where most of the Bhil 
mbals are concentrated is specially bad 
An organisation ot the rural poor, Ra 
jasthan Kisan Sangathana (RKS), has 
been working hard to obtain justice for 
the badly exploited tnbals and other 
weaker sections of this area In the pre 
sent context of extreme drought condi 
tions and official callousness, it has been 
agitating for adequate relief work and free 
fodder The administration has responded 
with repression I he arrest of two promt 
nent RKS leaders, Srilata Swaminadhan 
and Mahendri Choudhary, had been 
widely condemned some time back 

Now the administration has arrested 
Ram Prasad Dmdor, president of the 
Dungarput hianch of RKS, and eight 
other activists just when they were to take 
out a peaceful procession demanding 
relief work and free fodder Others, 
mainly tnbals, who had gathered for the 
procession were beaten with lathis and 
chased away The arrested persons were 
maltreated at the police station and then 
sent to jail 

It is a stiange manifestation of the 
government’s oft stated concern for the 
drought hit people that their beloved 
leaders and those who can best ensure 


honest implementation of relief works are 
being jailed 

Bharat Dogra 

New Delhi 

Spurious Logic 

I AM indeed touched by Adrak Vyapan’s 
solicitude for my ‘sport’ (EPW, August 
15) Only, I am not aware that I have ever 
had interest in any kind of sport, unless 
of course Vypan regards politics also as 
a kind of sport' Be that as'it may In his 
enthusiasm for exposing ‘spurious 
statistics’, Vyapari does not notice that he 
has resorted to spurious logic His pur¬ 
ported electoral arrangement between 
Congress(I), AICP, and a number of 
similar nondescript groups is transform¬ 
ed into ’Congress(I) alliance' in the next 
sentence, and is equated with the Con- 
gressfl) itself in the conclusion 

Vyapari is really harking back to his old 
pet thesis—only with a small switch this 
time It my memory does not betray me, 
some vc trs back he had repeatedly tried 
to convince the readers of bPW that all 
votes polled by non-CPI(M) partners of 
the West Bengal Left Front were in fact 
fPI(M) votes This time he makes the 
same sort of statement about the 
( Pl(M)’s principal opponent m West 
Bengal He thus compounds his spurious 
logic with faulty observation 

Calcutta Ajit Roy 
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Sober Assessment 


I t did not take very long, it appears, foi the euphoria 
over the so called new economic policies to evaporate 
even in official circles The Economic Survey for 1986 87, 
released m February, had announced breathlessly that “tin 
Indian economy has moved on to a higher growth path”, 
pointing in support to the tact that real economic growth 
had averaged about 5 pet cent per yeat m the last seven 
years compared to the earlier long-term trend giowth rati 
of 3 5 per cent Now, barely seven months later, tin. 
Reserve Bank of India’s Annual Report published this 
week concedes how much the higher giowth rate in recent 
yeai s owes to the expansion of the tertiai y sectoi as com 
pared to the commodity producing sectois such as agn 
culture and manufacturing In the five years upto 198 1 * 86, 
while the gross value added m agriculture had grown at 
no more than 2 7 per ettu annually or* average and (hat 
in manufacturing at onlv * 9 per cent, the average annu il 
growth rate of the tertiary sector had been as high as 7 4 
per cent and, even moie telling, the growth rate of the 
‘public administration and defence’ segment of the ter 
tiary sector was 12 2 per cent Such relative growth lates 
had pushed up the share of the tertiary sector m (>DP 
to 40 per cent compared to the manufacturing sector’s 
16-17 per cent, all of which leads the Reserve Bank to 
reiterate the elementary proposition that tor a countiy ot 
India’s si/e at its present stage ot development “a strom. 
and vibrant commodity producing sector is essential foi 
achieving economic growth on a sustained basis” 

The performance of the different parts of the economv 
too is relatively soberly assessed in the Reserve Bank's An 
nual Report In agriculture attention is drawn to the 
regional disparities m production and yields which seem 
to be actually widening Punjab, Haryana and UP ac 
counted for as much as three-fourths of the increase m 
foodgrains output between 1981-82 and 1985-86 At the 
other end, yields had been stagnant or near-stagnant in 
Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, Karnataka, 
Kerala, Maharashtra and Rajasthan which among them 
accounted for 41 per cent of the total area undo 
foodgrains m 1985-86 The excitement over the wondeis 
wrought in industrial production by the liberalisation ot 
the economy which had so marked the Economic Survcv 
is more or less absent m the Reserve Bank’s report 1 h<* 
industrial growth rate, as measured by the new index ot 
industrial production, had already begun to show signs 
of deceleration, slipping from 8.7 per cent in 1985-86 to 
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7 7 per cent m the lust 10 months of 1986 Now the 
diought can be depended on to dismpt industrial 
production lr 1987 88 through a likdv woisening ot power 
shortages, reduced availability ot raw mateuals and 
decline in demand Several industries including some 
maioi ones such as fertiliser* coal steel and commercial 
vehicles had in 1986 S’ 7 come up against the problem 
of accumulation ot stock* While a numbei ol lactois no 
doubt contributed to this development, the Reserve Bank’s 
report hints at two ol the major ones ill planned imports 
and exaggerated notions ot the si/e of th domestic 
market The icport dtaws attention, bv implication, to the 
adverse impact of liberalised imports on capital goods in 
dusmts in particulai when it cautions that “impoits ot 
capital goods need to be vvatihcd, especially in aicas wheie 
domestic inanutactuniii* industry can meet the demand 
on neat competitive turn ’ 

Tht relative obicctivuv of the Resetvc Bank’s assess 
ment ol the state ot the economy is all the more note 
worthy in view ot the well known pressures- emanating 
not only from the government m New Delhi hut lrom the 
international financial organisations as well to *hower 
praise on th* econc mic liberalisation policies W'hen it 
comes, howcvti, to diagnosine some ot the veiv pioblems 
to which the report draws attention the limitations of the 
Reserve Bank’s pei pedivt become evident A single ex 
ample bungs this out Retelling to the problem of 
insufficient demand lacing a numbe* ot industries and 
the consequent accumulation of stocks, the report em¬ 
phasises the importance ot “reduction in the unit cost ot 
production” as the wav to “widen 'he demand base tor 
industrial goods" This is to see the demand base lor in¬ 
dustrial goods as being piovidcd essentially hv a relatively 
small section c*< the population comprising • he middle and 
upper middle classes Reduction ot costs arid prices could 
tn particular casts bung about sonic expansion ot this 
demand base But cleailv a tar nmu meaningful contri¬ 
bution to en'aigcmcnt ol the nil set tor industry (for a 
rather different basket of coods 1 * be sure) would come 
from rapid expansion of unpin* ment and disptrsion of 
purchasing power in the economy The Reserve Bank ts 
clearly disinclined to view the pioblems in this manner 
which no doubt explain why in what aims to be a com¬ 
prehensive review on the economy, there is no relcrence 
to trends in employment or in incomes and levels ot living 
of the vast majonty of the people 
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PHARMACEUTICALS 

Into Industry's Trap 

AFTER eight years of hard battle the 
pharmaceutical industry has finally sue 
ceeded m persuading the government to 
see its point of view The new DPCO has 
been unanimously welcomed by the in 
dustry associations though as a matter of 
form, they have been at pains to make 
critical noises In reality, however, there’s 
not a thing they need to complain about 
And if those who are genuinely concern 
ed about such issues as tational drug 
policy arc at all naive, the new DPCO 
together with the embellishments from the 
minister offers the promise of sweeping 
measures which will dramatically change 
the diug production pattern m the coun 
try No that anything like this is likely to 
happen In fact, the irrationality of the 
drug market w ill get emphasised because 
now the industry has been given full scope 
to pursue profits irrespective of whether 
people benefit 

The government has chosen to take a 
narrow view of 'national health program 
mes the drugs loi which were to be in 
eluded in category ! One is hard put to 
understand the rationale of including only 
five ol these programmes The diarrhoeal 
disease programme, anaemia prophylaxis, 
nutrition programme, 1C DS and even the 
STD control programme have not been in 
eluded It is not surprising then that only 
26 drugs have been included in category 1 
The second categoiy includes 139 diugs 
making up a price control basket of 16S 
pharmaceuticals Other than the need to 
favour the drug industry there is no ra 
tionahty in removing price control on as 
many as 181 drugs which had been listed 
in the DPCO 1979 It is unclear as to why 
drugs such as neomycin which is widely 
used in a range of formulations should 
have been excluded, or some of the im 
portant ocpahlosoprins 

Other glanng omissions are vaccines 
and sera On the basis of the Kelkar com 
mittee’s recommendations biologicals 
have been kept out of the price control list 
on the ground that they are produced only 
in small quantities indigenously This is 
again quite illogical Firstly, although a 
large number of vaccines are being im 
ported, some others like the triple, tetanus 
antitoxin and diphtheria antitoxin are pro¬ 
duced in the country In fact these should 
have been included m category 1 because 
they are essential lor both the universal 
immunisation progiamme and the MCH 
programmes Secondly multinationals ac 
count for more than 33 per cent of vac¬ 
cines and sera produced in the country 
This could well expand especially with the 
new drug policy dereserving certain others 


like the polio vaccine Without price con¬ 
trols, even if indigenous vaccine produc¬ 
tion goes up it will be priced out of reach 
of the majority One current example is 
Hoechst India’s Rabipur, an anti-rabic 
vaccine which costs Rs 600 per course of 
six injections as against the public sector's 
vaccine which costs only Rs 240 
According to the minister, the new 
DPCO is designed to achieve the objec 
tive of “ensuring abundant availability at 
reasonable prices of essential life saving 
and prophylactic medicmes of good quail 
ty” In other words, the government has 
chickened out of implementing drastic 
changes in the drug production pattern 
and has instead attempted to use price 
controls to serve the purpose However, it 
seems to be utterly confused about just 
how the price controls are supposed to 
change the piotile of the medicine market 
On the one hand price controls by in 
creasing the maik up on essential drugs, 
are supposed to encourage the production 
of these medicines, on the other the 
measures are supposed to distourage n 
rational combinations which have also 
been allowed the same mark up 
Moreover the government has succumb 
ed to the pharmaceutical industry s 
blackmailing tactics For instance, the in 
dustrv has always claimed that part of the 
reason why essential drugs are not being 
prod iced in sufficient quantities is 
because of the low profit margins Stiep 
tomycin, an essential anti TB drug which 
was allowed 40 per cent mark up in the 
DPCO 1979, is in chronic short supply 
with hardly any increase in capacity 
utilisation in the last eight years The new 
DPCO puts strep.omycin in the first 
category allowing a 75 per cent mark up 
Will this make sufficient quantities of the 
drug available for the antiTB pro 
gramme 1 This is haidly likely to happen 
Since there is no ban on irrational com 
binations, even it the production of the 
drug goes up much of it will be diverted 
to the manufacture of irrational combina 
tions with penicillin or chioramphemcal 
which, because they are misused in a 
variety of diseases have a larger market 
Similar will be the case with many other 
bulk drugs It is uomc that the DPCO has 
completely ignored the government’s 
gazette notification of 1983, which bans 
22 categories of irrational combinations 
In any case, low profit margins are not 
the reason why certain drugs are not pro 
duced m sufficient quantities—tor in 
stance, while the production of analgin a 
hazardous drug placed in category II as 
per the 1979 DPCO has increased sharply 
the production of vitamin A, a category 
III drug with a higher mark-up, actually 
decreased by 30 per cent between 1980 and 
1985 


The government has Men into a neat 
trap set by the industry While there might 
be a slight increase m the production of 
essential drugs for a while it will not make 
a major difference to the needs of the 
mass of people who require quality, essen¬ 
tial medicines at low cost 

POLITICS 

Silencing the Press 

A Correspondent writes 

THE Congress Socialist Forum, revived 
with Rajiv Gandhi’s blessings, suggests on 
August 30 that penal measures should be 
taken against newspapers who aim at 
‘ character assassination or denigration of 
public figures' TUo days later, musclemen 
from the Directorate of Revenue Intelli 
gence raid Indian Express offices all over 
India rough up staff members, extort 
confessions from others all on the plea 
of finding out whether the t xpress group 
had violated income tax and customs 
laws Was it a mere coincidence or a 
preview of the pattern of things to come* 
\ warning to others that the government 
inachintiy will be used against anyone 
daring to expose the misdeeds of those 
close to the prime minister, or indulging 
in, according to the Congress Socialist 
parlance “character assassination or 
denigration of public figures’’ 1 
In an environment where ‘public figures’ 
siphon away millions of dollars from the 
government's arms deals, the Goenka 
house, even according to the charges 
levelled against it by the Directorate of 
Revenue Intelligence, seems to have in 
dulged in kindergarten stuff Attempts to 
put the Express group in the dock on 
charges of underhand financial dealings 
are in glaring contrast with the painstak 
ing efforts by the government to protect 
those implicated m the lar more setious 
scandals that involve ciores of rupees 1 he 
Express group has been chosen for the 
penal measures from a vindictive motive, 
since the paper had been leading the ex 
posure campaign against the Bofors scan 
dal and the submarine deal The allega¬ 
tions are meant to erode the credibility of 
the paper in the public eye 
The actiop of the Directorate of Revenue 
Intelligence (DRI) on September 1 had 
been so blatant and ham handed that no 
one in one's senses would be taken m by 
its plea of investigating into income tax 
and customs laws violation Ail through 
the raid in the different offices, the main 
targets were those departments which 
could have had anything to do with the 
Bofors exposures, like the classified adver¬ 
tisement section (through the classified 
columns, the paper is said to have been 
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in touch with its sources), and the 
teleprinter room. It is reminiscent of the 
Emergency days when to bulldoze Express 
and other recalcitrant papers into toeing 
the government's line, Indira Gandhi’s 
minions even went to the extent of cutting 
off electric connections to then offices 
One might have differences with the 
functioning of the Express management 
(marked all too often by anti-working 
class actions), or even with its editorial 
policies in defence of big industrial houses 
and monopoly capital But one must admit 
that along with a few other business 
house-owned papers, the Express had 
utilised its resources to bring to light a 
series of cases of grave misdemeanour 
committed by the government in recent 
years—an exposure through investigative 
reporting that is necessary, but not always 
possible for the small Left or independent 
journals, given their limited resources 
It is no wonder therefore that the Con 
gress Socialist Forum should pour its 
venom on the English language press, 
which it accuses in its ‘statement on 
media’, of “dressing up of calumnies, 
vindication and r near campaigns as m 
vestigative reporting” Whoever drafted 
the statement, must have done it with an 
eye to woo the Left parties, as is evident 
from the radical sentences thrown in A 
few examples “Commercialisation and 
compctitiseness had converted this section 
ot tl e Piess into consumer products ”, 
“ changing the balance of forces m 
favour of demouatisation of all media so 
that they reflect and promote the interests 
ard concerns of the people of this coun 
try rather than remain the preserves of the 
privileged minority” Since charity begins 
at home, one wishes the Forum, if it is 
suiously concerned about demociatisa 
tion, starts b\ cleansing its own home 
Why does it not ask its leader to 
democratise the All India Radio and 
Doordarshan, which still remain the 
‘preserve’ of the ‘privileged minority’ 
called the C ongress(I)' 

NRI INVESTMFNT 

Expectations Belied 

THE expectation that Non-Resident 
Indians (NRI) would provide a significant 
quantum of capital and technology foi m 
dustrial development has been belied Ad¬ 
dressing a group of NRIs at a function 
organised by the Netherlands-based Foun¬ 
dation for Critical Choices for India on 
July 18, the minister of state for textiles, 
Ram Nivas Mirdha, admitted that the 
contribution of NRIs to the Indian 
economy had been negligible in spite of 
a variety rf incentives provided by the 


government. 

We do not have data on the actual 
amount of direct investment by NRIs in 
new business ventures but this is said to 
be nowhere near the figures of direct 
investment proposed to be made by NRIs 
which are as follows 

(Rs cron) 

End March 1985 244 87 

End-March 1986 541 37 

End December 1986 941 72 

The direct investment that has actually 
fructified bears little relationship with the 
above amounts Data on applications 
received from NRIs for grant of industrial 
licence to set up business establishments 
show a sharp decline in fact 


1985 

156 

1986 

98 

1987 (first six months) 

43 


The number ot applications from NRIs 
for grant of industrial licences presents the 
same picture The prospect for direct in¬ 
vestment by NRIs m the coming years is 
thus unprepossessing 
Another avenue for the inflow of NRI 
funds is the portfolio investment scheme, 
viz, investment in shares and debentures 
of existing companies It must be men¬ 
tioned that this scheme does not generate 
additional capital but only displaces ex 
isting Indian capital The portfolio invest¬ 
ment scheme has been a controversial 
issue between the Indian bourgeoisie and 
NRI businessmen following Swraj Paul’s 
abortive bid to take over Escorts and 
IX M The investment ceiling of 5 per cent 
ot the equity capital of a company is con¬ 
sidered to be the major impediment by 
NRI businessmen whose aim was to in 
vest in profitable Indian companies with 
ample funds and reserves with the objec 
live of taking them over Portfolio invest 
ment has so far been quite meagre as 
shown below 

( R\ iron) 

f nd March 198s 46 87 

End March 1«»86 53 54 

End December 1986 58 32 

Bank deposits by NRIs have however 
swelled in the last three years But this 
component of NRI funds cannot be con 
strued as investment and should rather be 
viewed as part of India’s foreign debt The 
terms of these bank deposits are far more 
onerous than those India would have ob¬ 
tained if she had borrowed the equivalent 
amounts from the international capital 
markets Cumulative balances in Non- 
Resident External (NRE) and Foreign 
Currency Non Resident (FCNR) accounts 
are given below 

(Rs cron) 

End March 1985 3818 75 

End-March 1986 5649 64 

End March 1987 7487 31 


These deposits have been increasing 
because it is more profitable for NRIs to 
keep their funds m an FCNR account 
than keep them in foreign banks abroad 
If interest rates abroad rise sharply, the 
Reserve Bank will have to correspondingly 
increase the rate of interest on TCNR 
deposits or the NRIs will withdraw their 
deposits on maturity, resulting in a 
massive outflow which will severely 
destabilise India’s external account 

ASSAM 

Some Boeing, Some 
Flying 

A Correspondent writes 

EVEN the public relations exercises have 
become decidedly shabby This was evident 
m the prime minister’s long hoped for visit 
to Assam's flood hit Brahmaputia valley 

The Assam chief minister Prafulla 
Kumar Mahanta has been insistent, even 
importunate, that the prime minister 
should personally tour the flood affected 
areas Such inportumngs are only ot a 
piece with the postuies of other state chief 
ministers including those who are point 
cally opposed to the Congress! 1) because 
this is one more way to cadge a bit of 
money from a tight fisted (insofar as the 
requirements of the states are concerned) 
union government 

But our good prime minister being so 
pieoccupied with more pressing and esen 
personal concerns could not obviously 
spare time fot the Hood ravaged areas of 
Assam Moreovei with most ot the coun 
trv reeling under the impact of a sen 
severe drought these importumngs from 
Assam could nut cam much weight oi 
apparent uigency 

Yet one has to burnout the states, even 
those under the opposition parties 
Moreover paits of North Bengal and 
Bihar too have been flooded and there 
were clamouis from these paits as well 
Hence, the ‘run up to the northeast and 
parts of West Bengal and Dihai which 
were all squeezed in just i ne day, on 
August 25 So far as iht visit to Assam 
was concerned it was lt>s than a success 
and, but for the I ki that it was supposed 
to survey and assess a situation involving 
the miserv ol I lkhs of persons, could even 
be termed comic lor the prime minister 
and his laige party, including a l V crew 
from Delhi flew for about ninctv minutes 
in an air force Boeing 737 between lorhat 
and Guwahati It is unlikels that Hying in 
a jet plane (helicopters were t ulcd out tor 
lack of time- of which more below) the 
prime minister had any but a most super 
ficial glance at the sheets ot water and 
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flooded fields below. 

The prime minister could only spare 
about an hour and a half for Assam 
because more pressing matters required 
his presence in Kohima for half a day in¬ 
cluding an overnight halt. Elections to the 
Nagaland assembly are due by November 
and the state of the party in Nagaland, 
as in so many other states, is not very 
good. Moreover, the impending entry of 
former chief minister John Bosko Jasokie, 
formerly of many other parties, the last 
of which was the Nagaland National 
Democratic Party, into the Congness(I), is 
yet another issue to be sorted out since the 
local leadership of the Congress(I) does 
not welcome Jasokie’s induction. These 
pressing matters no doubt required the 
presence of the prime minister as well as 
the general secretary of the party concerned 
with the northeastern states, A K Antony, 
though the ostensible purpose of the visit 
was the ‘drought’ in Nagaland. 

Ironically, the party which came to 
study ‘drought’ never went out of Kohima 
and moreover was held up in Kohima, 
resulting in further curtailment of the visit 
to Assam’s flood-affected areas. The 
journeys scheduled to be done by road 
were abandoned; and arriving at Jorhat 
at half past ten instead of the scheduled 
half past six, the prime minister’s party 
could parcel out ninety minutes all of 
which from the clouds—though his aides 
bravely maintained that the air force 
Boeing flew as low as 500 feet to enable 
the prime minister's party to have a ‘dose 
look’ at the situation on the ground. Some 
Boeing, some flying. 

Such casualness and cynicism is of 
course of a piece with the general culture 
of the government at present in Delhi. Its 
utter callousness to the sensitivities of the 
people is by now well-established. In the 
case of the visit to Assam the only 
achievement, apart from the usual an¬ 
nouncements with a flourish of ad hoc 
grants of cash and kind (Rs 20 crore, 
15,000 tonnes of rice, 1,500 kilolitres of 
kerosene), seems to be the strengthening 
of the conviction in the AGP government 
and more definitely among the people that 
they are really marginal people insofar as 
perceptions in Delhi are concerned. 

INDUSTRY 

Coming Closer? 

THE Associated Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry (ASSOCHAM) has recently 
accommodated a breakaway faction of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Com¬ 
merce and Industry (FICCI) into its fold. 
At an extraordinary general meeting on 
August 17 at New Delhi, a special resolu¬ 
tion was moved to accommodate the 
Bombay-based Indian Merchants Chamber 
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(IMC) as well as a number of big in¬ 
dustrial houses. While the IMC has joined 
ASSOCHAM as a promoter chamber and 
will have the same status within the 
organisation as the Bombay Chamber, the 
Bengal Chamber, the Madras Chamber 
and the Punjab, Haryana and Delhi 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry, out 
of the top 20 large business houses in the 
country IS will now be members of 
ASSOCHAM. Thus ASSOCHAM is like¬ 
ly to emerge as the premier organisation 
of the bourgeoisie; a position hitherto held 
by the FICCI. 

ASSOCHAM was believed to have re¬ 
presented the Interests of the transnational 
corporations in India while FICCI was 
generally held to be the organisation of 
the Indian bourgeoisie. With the entry of 
prominent members of the Indian big 
bourgeoisie into ASSOCHAM these iden¬ 
tities should get blurred. The division 
within the ranks of the Indian bourgeoisie 
has been building up over the last few 
years. The Ihtas, Bajajs, Mafatlals, Sahu 
Jains, Chowgules, Kirloskars, Singhanias 
and Dalmias accused the Birlas, Modis 
and Kotharis of packing FICCI’s voting 
rolls to corner undue influence. Their en¬ 
try into ASSOCHAM is the culmination 
of protracted negotiations over the last 
two years. 

ASSOCHAM’s revamped constitution 
virtually delegates control of the organisa¬ 
tion to 15 ‘patron members’ of whom 14 
have already bear nominated. The question 
is whether there will be a clash of interests 
between the representatives of the trans¬ 
nationals and the representatives of the 
Indian bourgeoisie within ASSOCHAM. 
According to M K Kumar, the present 
president of ASSOCHAM, the differences 
between ASSOCHAM and FICCI are on 
the question of exposure of Indian in¬ 
dustry to external competition. FICCI 
advocated protection of Indian industry 
while ASSOCHAM was for a dismantling 
of tariff barriers and a stepping up of 
foreign investment. Will the Indian busi¬ 
ness houses who have recently become 
members of ASSOCHAM concur with 
the viewpoint of the transnationals? In 
other words, have the differences between 
Indian and foreign capital narrowed down 
in the last few years? 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Growing Workers 4 
Militancy 

ALTHOUGH the three-week long black 
miners’ strike in South Africa has been 
called off with few gains for the workers, 
it can hardly be called adefeat. No doubt, 
for the present, the National Union of 
Mineworkers which has signed an agree¬ 


ment accepting the mine-owners’ first 
offer has to cope with the fact that more 
than 40,000 miners have been dismissed, 
several hundreds have been arrested, and 
quite a few have died or haw been wounded 
in clashes with the mine security forces. 
There is bound to be some demoralisation 
among the workers. But against the back¬ 
ground of the anti-apartheid movement 
as well as the growing black trade 
unionism, the strike may well have set the 
tone for an increasing politicisation of the 
workers. 

The strike by 2,50,000 gold and coal 
mine workers came in the wake of similar 
action in the metal industry and the postal 
services. In the last three years there has 
been a sharp rise in the number and dura¬ 
tion of strikes. According to government 
statistics, last year alone there were 643 
strikes and 150 ‘work stoppages’ involving 
3,23,000 workers, mostly black, and over 
40 per cent of the days lost were accounted 
for in the mining industry. However, the 
last five years have also seen large-scale 
lay-offs in manufacturing industries, con¬ 
struction and agriculture. The mining in¬ 
dustry has until now not resorted to 
cutting jobs. 

The mine workers’ strike brought work 
to a standstill for three weeks in at least 
28 gold mines (a third of all gold mines 
in the country) and 18 collieries (one-fifth 
of all collieries). The mipers were deman¬ 
ding a pay increase of 30 per cent, an in¬ 
crease in the annual paid leave; a hike in 
death benefit payments, and June 16, 
Soweto Day, to be declared a paid holiday. 
This was the biggest strike by black 
workers in South Africa who won the 
right to unionise only in 1979. It is 
perhaps with the formation of the CSATU 
in 1985 that black trade unionism received 
a big impetus. CSATU has adopted the 
ANC programme as its own and is clearly 
focusing on a fight againt apartheid as 
well as struggling for workers’ rights. The 
National Mine Workers Union is the 
largest member of the CSATU. 

While the mine workers’ struggle has 
brought to the fore the conditions of black 
miners it has also drawn attention to the 
extremely vulnerable situation of black 
workers in the country. At the same time 
the fact that the Mine Workers’ Union 
could sustain the strike and bring a large 
section of a vital industry to a standstill, 
is a measure of the growing organised 
militancy among black workers. 
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EDIBLE OILS 

Skewed Distribution 

NO aspect of the economic scene con¬ 
cerns people more than the behaviour of 
prices as they affect the daily life of every 
citizen. The behaviour of vegetable oil 
prices has, of late; been causing grave con¬ 
cern and has been the subject of a lively 
debate in official as well as private circles. 
Indeed, the staggering rise over the past 
few months had lifted prices of edible oils 
(as also of non-edible oils) to record high 
levels, well beyond the easy reach of the 
poor masses. The worst affected have been 
the consumers who are completely outside 
the purview of the public distribution 
system. 

Since about the middle of August, 
however, prices of vegetable oils have 
registered substantial declines following 
the revival of monsoon after a prolonged 
dry spell and several measures taken by 
the government to ease the pressure on 
domestic supplies through substantially 
larger allocation of imported oils under 
the public distribution system as also to 
the vanaspati industry. The decline in oil 
prices between August 13 and 29 ranges 
from 6 per cent to 10 per cent. Ground¬ 
nut oil (in Bombay) is down from 
Rs 27,200 to Rs 25,600 a tonne exclusive 
of tax, washed cottonseed oil from 
Rs 27,500 to Rs 25,000, refined rapeseed 
oil from Rs 26,100 to Rs 24,600 and refined 
soybean oil from Rs 26,500 to Rs 24,700— 
to name a few oils. The fall has been par¬ 
ticularly steep in the case of rice bran 
oil—the edible grade down by 22.8 per 
cent and the non-edible grade by 25 per 
cent. Compared with the prices that 
prevailed a year ago, the current prices are 
35 per cent to 60 per cent higher, depen¬ 
ding on the oil. The Economic Times 
wholesale prices index for vegetable oils 
shows a rise of 40 per cent over the 
12-month period. 

Inquiries with knowledgeable sources in 
the oilseeds trade and industry who closely 
watch the progress of the crops indicate 
that kharif crop prospects which appeared 
dismal until about the beginning of 
August have considerably improved fol¬ 
lowing fairly widespread rains in most of 
the oilseeds-growing areas, excepting some 
parts of Saurashtra. However, because of 
the severe irreparable damage suffered by 
the groundnut crop in Saurashtra, the 
total kharif oilseeds production is almost 
certain to be less than in 1986-87 which 
itself has not been a good year. Whether 
the shortfall in kharif will be made good 
by increased rabi output is anybody’s 
guess but prospects cannot be rated high. 

The measures taken by the government 
to arrest the rising trend in edible oil prices 
include the decision to import an addi¬ 
tional 2.70 lakh tonnes of edible oils 


during the current oil year (November- 
October) raising the total from the ten¬ 
tative 13 lakh tonne target to 15.7 lakh 
tonnes, very substantial increase in the 
allocation of imported oils under the PDS 
from 70,000 tonnes in July to 1,20,000 
tonnes in August and 1,30,000 tonnes for 
September as well as for October, increase 
in the allocation to the vanaspati industry 
from 60 per cent in July to 70 per cent of 
its total requirements in August and fur¬ 
ther to 85 per cent for September and 
October at the enhanced issue price of 
Rs 18,000 a tonne, tightening of the credit 
screw, setting up of a central monitoring 
committee to keep a close vigil on produc¬ 
tion and availability of essential com¬ 
modities including vegetable oils, check on 
illegal trading, dehoarding drive and gear¬ 
ing up of enforcement machinery to deal 
firmly with anti-social elements. Ap¬ 
parently, these measures have been dic¬ 
tated by the exigencies of the situation. 

Official statements on the various facets 
of the oilseeds economy continue to 
betray lack of perception and confused 
thinking. There are several instances of 
conflicting statements even in regard to 
the basic assessment of the overall supply 
position. Only a few months ago, the 
government talked about oilseeds produc¬ 
tion setting a new record in 1986-87. On 
July 31, the union minister of food and 
civil supplies, HKL Bhagat stated in the 
Rajya Sabha that there would be 1.64 
million tonnes shortfall in 1986-87, 
representing the gap between indigenous 
supply and demand. What is more, he said 
that regardless of the availability of in¬ 
digenous supplies the government did not 
favour the demand from some of the Con¬ 
gress members to step up edible oil 
imports. 

Interestingly enough, 12 days later came 
the official announcement regarding con¬ 
tingency plans to import an additional 
2.70 lakh tonnes of edible oils on an 
emergency basis. On August 17, the union 
finance minister Tiwari let it be known 
that the government would ensure that 
demands for all essential commodities 
would be met if necessary even through 
higher imports. The government’s ad hoc 
approach seems to have been guided 
mainly by political expediency rather than 
sound economic judgment. The way govern¬ 
ment has gone about importing oils totally 
unrelated to variations in indigenous 
supply and allocating these oils under the 
PDS as also to the vanaspati industry is 
highly questionable. 

Since an efficient public distribution 
covering a very large percentage of the 
population, especially the weaker sectibns 
of society, is about the ideal way of pro¬ 
tecting consumer interests, one cannot 
find much fault with the substantial in¬ 
crease in the supply under the PDS. Never 


before has the monthly allocation been so 
high as since the end of June Unfor¬ 
tunately, the public distribution system, 
as it exists today, suffers from many 
serious deficiencies. It has a strong urban 
bias with the result that the benefit of 
unusually low issue prices goes largely to 
the relatively better off consumers. 
Perhaps it will come as a surprise to many 
that nearly two-thirds of the total oil sup¬ 
plied under the PDS goes to four major 
oilseeds producing states—Maharashtra, 
Gujarat, Andhra Pradesh and Ihmii 
Nadu. Malpractices in the distribution 
system abound. All this underlines the 
need for effecting a substantial hike in the 
issue price of imported oil and use the 
surplus arising from the sale at the 
enhanced price for financing projects for 
increasing oilseeds production. 

It is the government’s policy for 
vanaspati which provides a really telling 
illustration of massive wasteful use of 
scarce foreign exchange resources to sup¬ 
port a cause which is least desirable. 
Assured supply of imported oil in large 
quantity at highly concessional prices 
which are substantially below the ruling 
market prices of indigenous oils have 
given a big boost to production and con¬ 
sumption of vanaspati which is consumed 
mainly by the relatively affluent. 

Vanaspati is nothing but refined and 
hydrogenated oil and it must, therefore, 
command a premium over liquid oils. It 
is indeed surprising that New Delhi should 
continue to delude itself into thinking that 
vanaspati can be made to sell cheaper 
than liquid oils. Not that this is not possi¬ 
ble but it implies subsidising the cost of 
production—this the government has 
been doing—and complete control over 
production and distribution, which the 
government has never attempted. It is high 
time the government realised the absurdity 
of a policy (hat seeks to fix the price of 
vanaspati at below that of liquid oils. 

The re-introduction of voluntary price 
control means precious little. Why make 
much fuss about vanaspati prices when 
nearly three-fourths of the fat is consumed 
in the form of liquid oils over which there 
is no control? From the viewpoint of the 
consumer what matter, is the overall 
availability of edible oiK/fats, vanaspati 
included. Malpractices are built into the 
scheme of informal vanaspati price con¬ 
trol. To expect the industry and/or trade 
to sell refined and hydrogenated oil at a 
price below that of liquid oils is to betray 
gross ignorance of their ingenuity to ex¬ 
ploit the black market. New Delhi cannot 
pretend that it is unaware that vanaspati 
is generally sold well above the controlled 
price Nor can the government argue that 
since control over vanaspati price is volun- 
taty/informal, it is for the industry to en¬ 
sure that the requisite price discipline is 
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strictly observed 

If the government is really earnest 
about increasing domestic supply through 
fuller exploitation of the existing oil 
bearing resources, it must evolve an ap 


propriate strategy which has the effect of 
compelling the vanaspati industry to use 
minor and non-traditional oils to the max¬ 
imum extent This will call for auctioning 
of imported oils earmarked for the manu¬ 


facture of vanaspati and doing Uwfey With 
control over vanaspati prices as also on 
the usage of indigenous oils Let vanaspati 
compete with liquid oils on merit. By and 
large the quality of vanaspati that is 
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available la the market la very poor. It is 
not what refined and hydrogenated oil 
should be. This is largely because vanas- 
pati units are being supplied large quan¬ 
tities of neutralised palm oil which is 
really an industrial oil Few outside India 
use this oil for edible purposes The 
sooner the government does away with the 
allocation of imported oils to the 
vanaspati industry at concessional prices 
the better Consumer interests would be 
much better served if the imported oil 
which is allocated to the vanaspati in¬ 
dustry and reaches the consumer m the 
form of vanaspati were to be sold to con 
sumers only as refined oil, preferably m 
small packs 

STEEL 

Lured by Japanese ‘Aid' 

THE stage seems to be set tor Japanese 
collaboration in the modernisation and 
expansion of Indian Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany (IISCO) Hie Japanese International 
Co-operation Agency (JICA) submitted 
a feasibility report to the government last 
month prepared by a team of specialists 
of the Japanese Iron and Steel Federation 
Modernisation ot IISCO is long over 
due IISCO was taken over, rather bailed 
out, by the government in the early seven 
tics aftei it had been sucked drv by the 
Martin Buin gioup through managenal 
remuneration, sole selling agency commis 
sion, purchase contracts, etc 1 he govern 
ment however dithered for years over a 
decision to modernise the plant T he loca 
tion ot the Burnpur works ot IISCO is 
said to be ideal trom the point of view of 
cost of production and the government no 
doubt knew that modernisation and ex 
pansion of IISCO was the most economic 
way of expanding steel production But 
politics dominated over economics, as has 
been the case with most decisions con 
cerning public sector industry 
There has been a general downrating of 
all capacities at IISCO arising trom long 
neglect and lack of maintenance and 
renovation The government knew that 
piecemeal improvement m isolated areas 
was not going to be meaningful However, 
that is exactly what it attempted by in¬ 
vesting in the coke ovens plant This could 
not improve matters, given the very high 
coke rate (consumption of metallurgical 
coke per tonne of hot metal) in the blast 
furnace charge The plant is also saddled 
with technologically obsolete Bessemer 
cum-open hearth furnaces leadmg to con¬ 
siderable loss of metal in steel making 
There was an immediate need for dispen¬ 
sing with the Bessemer converters and 
introducing oxygen lancing m the open- 
hearths. Indeed, an ‘optimum’ solution to 
the technological upgradation and moder¬ 
nisation of IISCO could have been desig¬ 
ned and engineered by local consultants— 
Dasturco or MECON 
In 1983, the government entrusted a 


feasibility study for modernisation of 
IISCO to the Soviet design organisation, 
GIPROMEZ and Soviet collaboration 
was eventually expected The rationale for 
Soviet collaboration was that Soviet 
designers and engineers had extensive 
relevant experience, having undertaken 
modernisation and technological up¬ 
gradation of similar vintage plants in the 
Soviet Umon 

With the change in political leadership 
in November-December 1984, the govern 
ment apparently changed its mind on 
Soviet collaboration for IlSCO’s moder 
msation During his visit to Japan in 
November 1983 Rajiv Gandhi made a 
strong plea for Japanese co-operation in 
the modernisation of the Indian steel m 
dustry The struggle between the Japanese 
and the Soviets thus began Manoranjan 
Roy of CITU, the trade union wing of the 
CPI(M), urged the government to adopt 
Soviet technology at IISCO on the ground 
that the degree ol mechanisation would 
be much lower than if Japanese techno 
logy were adopted There is a genuine 
apprehension that adoption of the 
Japanese technological proposals will lead 
to displacement ot workers According to 
one repor*, IISCO will have to reduce its 
manpower in the plant by 40 per cent if 
the modernisation programme prepared 
by the lapanese is implemented 

The Japanese modernisation cum 
expansion plan envisages an investment of 
Rs 2,900 crore with a direct import 
content of Rs 1,000 ctore The plan is to 
be implemented m two stages In stage 1, 
the capacity of the plant would be re 
established at 1 million tonnes ol crude 
steel over a construction period ot 3> 2 
years in stage 2, the capacity will be step 
ped up to 2 IS million tonnes of crude 
steel The Japanese report has stressed 
that the expansion to 213 million tonnes 
is an integral part ot the modernisation 
A number of existing facilities are to be 
closed down and many new units are to 
be added The latter include a sinter plant 
one coke oven battery, two blast furnaces, 
combined blowing oxygen converters, con 
tinuous casting for blooms and billets 
two bar and section mills and a 120 MW 
captive power plant 

According to an Indian specialist, the 
Japanese solution is not ‘optimal’ and is 
designed to benefit the Japanese con 
glomerates who will be supplying ,hc 
equipment Also, the capital cost has been 
deliberately underestimated m onlei to 
make the proposal seem attractive The 
price of equipment will eventually be 
higher However, the SAIL board has 
approved the Japanese recommendations 
What the Indian government finds par 
ticularly irresistible is the Japanese 
government’s offer to finance the entire 
import content of the project through soft 
loans The government in fact wants the 
foreign exchange component to be maxi 
mised so that its burden of mobilising 
rupee resources is minimised 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 

tPW, Septembei 16 1967 

l xporls have wilted on the mimsitr s 
convenience with i gnee ihat would impiess 
anybody lamilitt wilh the culture of 
Hinduism In the fust twelve monm ilttr 
devaluation exports declined b no less than 
12 per cent lo counter this titnd i variety 
of export incentives hast been announced 
in dnblt.s from tunc to time It will be 
a good thing i! higher sub idy enables step 
ping up ol exports bi t ilnic must be sonic 
cut off lines hevund winch successive hiking 
up of subsi is t itcs w, uld not be permit 
ted Whcthci it is i\pt ri promotion ot 
import sul stitu ion wt hist to ivoid repeti 
tion of the trior of spt ndimt an me rdmate 
number of rupees to save oi earn ton tgti 
exchanges If the government were 
capable ot t polio sia'tm n it sin uld have 
announced ilscxpoit end import pollute 
in teims of cut oft lines lor am us tie us 
so as to minimise the nets 1 usst die 
advantage m both evpon r romotion ind 
import substitution Acttiall we seem to 
be hcidmg once more I >r iht ihsurditics 
that prevailed betore dev ilu ition lhc 
wav out lies m seeking new iireelrons nm 
sliding h rek into disc edikd an mgemulls 
It is possible h dense uirules lelenlion 
schemes wiilu ui llie distortions uihuenl n 
pre dev ilueticn uni ert entitle liu is which 
are now sought to be tv u le cd 


last week s tleuion in s< ith \iunim 
had been turned ttu guitrils election 
More appi inrt ncly u w is i he e tie tl e lee 
tion (he genual m quesiien bung tienci el 
Westmoreland 1 11 the \ n mans it w is 
becoming urgently teecssu, to mike • 
how ot legitimising the Sticot ice me 
l nos ) llie coveimnetil It it invited 
A mule e is h is diva pened is Ins the trim 
which this w n suppose I tdvtse let 
mg thuu lo re tie then swt i_ vetnileill 
horn me to lime t id d ll i wt 
lighting lhc icpit lit Hunt I limit kv 

regime wt ttceesst s is ee inlet |topt 
eanda against potential dtssu tu The el 
f nt has not f e n altogether vv islet 1 In the 
l Iniltd Slates anti tverswhere el t it ih fr 
world in hiding if vouise this out is 
h si! news agene es comc p dcr s ind 
r cw pain, s have given i he ittw it nut g ( tc 
t tie ot tic Vietnuncse pet rti >\uustng 
his sovcicign demo at hi ti c and 
unlettered in ksits tu dunnu kv lo 
pr steel and preset e v 1 I le Xmcrtclis 
a ill now rtdt uh't I itforl 


Are the Sp 11 hawing Rights propos 
edundetl' " 1 the world s In si inlet n» 
tionaisiiiru v i lie the, muels 1 1 e\n n 
s,on I lhc triwing ruhls ihat member 
compiles tluaJy have 7 I u i rutch in 
sisied ihll it was just annthu nstrument 
toi exit tiding uedit to count tes in balance 
ol pivmentv diificulties Bui in flet the 
sr 'idle even in its piescni ci ttious form 
goes siuulieamly beyond Ins 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Not-so-Bright Prospects 

GPD 


The recent coup attempt in the Philippines is an indication that 
Corazon Aquino has not been able to forge unity among the elite. 
The polity has now become even more fragile and weak. 


THE Philippine president, Corazon 
Aquino, was fairly close to losing her 
power and life on August 28. The devout 
Christian turned politician Aquino made 
histoiy of a kind 18 months ago when, 
with the help of a section of the Philip¬ 
pine army, she managed to bring about 
the overthrow of the Marcos’ regime in the 
Philippines. Marcos would not have nor¬ 
mally respected any electoral decision 
going against him. Aquino would still not 
have made it to the presidential palace on 
the basis of a considerable public support 
and vote. What was no less impoitant in 
the process was the willingness on the part 
of at least a section of the armed forces 
to go against Maicos and thtow its weight 
behind Aquino. 

The Americans saw clearly that the 
Philippine system needs someone with 
greater credibility than that of Marcos. 
They decided to throw their support 
behind the ‘non-political’ and the ‘clean’ 
Madame Aquino in a bid to save the 
Philippine system. Consequently Juan 
Ponce Lnnlc, the former defence minister, 
and General Fidel Ramos, the chief of the 
armed forces, switched their loyalties to 
Aquino. Marcos had to leave. A ‘better’ 
and a ‘cleaner’ statesman had taken over. 
During the last 18 months the ‘non-poli¬ 
tical’ and the ‘dean’ politician Aquino had 
landed in one trouble after another. A 
whole year was wasted in getting a new 
constitution adopted. The Philippines 
seem to share the Indian fondness for 
‘law’ and ‘litigation’. With all the exercises 
done and the time wasted the new con¬ 
stitution is substantially no different from 
the 1935 constitution. Madame Aquino’s 
husband wanted no more than a rem- 
troduction of the 1935 constitution. The 
debts have been mounting, so has been in¬ 
flation. Thcie is very little that the presi¬ 
dent has done to put the economy in 
order. Like the politicians in many other 
places in Asia, Aquino has aLso persuad¬ 
ed herself to believe that ‘clean’, ‘corrup¬ 
tionless’ politics can be a viable political 
programme. She is probably gradually 
discovering that it is not so. The moral 
and spiritual glow helps but it does not 
quite solve the problem. It creates merely 
an illusion of change. In the case of 


Aquino's election to the presidency, like 
so many liberals atound the world, she 
also thought that she was witness to a 
revolution putting her in the top slot. 

In rh* meanwhile, the double insurgency 
in the Philippines, the muslim and the 
communist, appeared to recede for a time. 
The new president thought that she could 
talk them into surrender. Before long she 
discovered that the communists were as 
unlikely to give up claims to power as ever. 
The army was clearly divided over 
Aquino’s strategics. A section of the army, 
and probably a majority section of it, does 
not approve of the ‘political’ approach 
that the president wanted to adopt 
towards the communist. Aquino did not 
fully grasp the damage done by Marcos. 
She believed that the disaffection among 
the communists and in the areas controlled 
by them was basically a manageable affair. 
It was possible to talk the communist 
guerillas into peace. Equally a section of 
the army continued to think in the Marcos 
style dealing with the communists, that is 
in lighting them to the finish. The last 
year or so Philippine politics has been 
dominated by both these approaches, it 
looked as if the government has been 
unable to make its mind on how to deal 
with the problem. The net result has been 
that after the initial lull in activity the 
communist guerillas and the government 
are back to square one. The Islamic 
guerillas have been even more difficult to 
handle. The Philippine polity has to come 
to terms with either of them if not both 
but does not know how. 

These insurgencies have made the army 
an important factor in Philippino politics. 
It is a highly politicised force now in the 
sense that it has realised its own king- 
making potential. More than any other 
factor this has made the coup attempt of 
August 28 inevitable. 

This attempt by Col Gregorio Honasan 
was not the first attempt at disturbance 
since Aquino has come to power. But it 
has been the most serious so far. At least 
29 persons were killed and 91 were wound¬ 
ed. A New Zealand journalist was shot 
through the heart by mistake: Confusion 
about what was happening in Manila per¬ 


sisted for quite a while. On August 28 
evening the BBC New Service announc¬ 
ed at 8.30 (1ST) that the coup had finally 
failed. Fifteen minutes later the AIR news 
bulletin said that the fierce fight was still 
on. The difference is to be attributed par¬ 
tially to the AIR inefficiency because half 
an hour earlier the BBC had already 
broadcast Aquino’s speech calling the 
coup leaders traitors and saying that there 
was no question of talking with the 
traitors. Nevertheless it is true that the 
coup attempt was big enough to cause 
considerable confusion around. Aquino’s 
only son was seriously injured and her 
bodyguards were killed in the fighting in 
and around the presidential palace. 

The coup leader Col Gregorio is fairly 
close to Juan Ponce Enrile, the former 
defence minister. The impression one 
gathers is clearly one of uneasiness and 
disturbance at the top. Aquino has not 
been able to forge unity among the Philip¬ 
pino elite after thp overthiow of Marcos. 
If anything the polity has become even 
mote fragile and weak because sections of 
the elites are now more divided than ever. 
The coup has come as a reminder that the 
change at the top does not solve the pro¬ 
blems. An unambitious politician in 
favour of clean politics is no panacea for 
the country’s ills. Maybe there are other 
societies in Asia where the ‘personal’ 
morality of politicians is taken as the key 
to good government. Surely they have lot 
to leai n from this attempted coup. The 
Americans have once again reacted with 
remat kabie speed and sense. Reagan from 
his holiday resort, has condemned the 
coup attempt. It would be a safe guess to 
make that Aquino would be invited to 
Washington before long and the American 
support to her government would be 
reiterated. Marcos also lives in a resort of 
a kind in Hawaii. He has issued a state¬ 
ment disowning any responsibility for the 
coup attempt. General Ramos, the chief 
of the armed forces, has initiated action 
against the coup leaders. Col Gregorio is 
missing but others have started the sur¬ 
render operations. All this means that the 
army has decided to stay with Aquino at 
least for a time. 

The army’s continued support is very 
meaningful in the Philippines. A politicised 
force like that does not stay out of things 
for nothing. It has in short decided that 
the time to ditch the president has not yet 
come. But there is no guarantee that it 
would not do so at any time in the future. 
Clearly the political importance of the 
army has gone up. Increasingly Aquino’s 
area of activity is shrinking. With it also 
is shrinking her area of authority. A con- 
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would probably be the first casualty of 
these developments. There have always 
been tensions between the president and 
the army on the question. Now they would 
be even greater with one change in the 
situation, namely, the weakening of the 
president. Aquino can draw some con¬ 
solation from the fact that there are dif- 


otherwise ■ 
the coup would not have been attempted. 
We shall see in the coming months, the 
interplay between a weakened president, 
divided but relatively stronger army 
against the background of rising inflation, 
public debts and fierce insurgency. That 
is the not-$o-bright prospect for the 
Philippines in the near future. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES _ 

Repressive Laws in Punjab 

A G IN oorani 


With the amendment of the National Security Act the government 
can hold in custody any person in Punjab without a trial or 
reference to an advisory board. The amendment to the Terrorist 
and Disruptive Activities (Prevention) Act enables the centre to 
confer on any civil service officer the powers to arrest, investigate 
and prosecute. 


THE last session of Parliament was 
notable for the enactment of two singularly 
repressive legislative measures for enforce¬ 
ment in Punjab. One was an amendment 
to the National Security Act, 1980 and the 
other is a renewal plus amendment of the 
Terrorist and Disruptive Activities 
(Prevention) Act, 1985 which was to last 
for two years. 

The amendment to the National Secu¬ 
rity Act is being made in its application 
to Punjab and the union territory of 
Chandigarh. Section 3 of the Amendment 
Act inserts section 14A in the parent Act 
to provide that notwithstanding any order 
of a court a detenue may be detained 
without obtaining the opinion of the ad¬ 
visory board for a period longer than 
three months but not exceeding six 
months from the date of his detention 
where such a person had been detained 
with a view to preventing him from acting 
in any ‘disturbed area’ in any manner pre¬ 
judicial to (a) the defence of India or 
(b) the security of India or (c) the security 
of the state or (d) the maintenance of 
public order or (e) the maintenance of 
supplies and services essential to the 
community. 

The Union minister of state for home 
P Chidambaram blithely argued that the 
amendment was necessitated by the fact 
that the old section 14A was struck down 
by the Punjab and Haryana High Court 
on the ground that it did not comply with 
Article 22(7) of the Constitution which 
empowers Parliament to prescribe the 
maximum period of detention as also the 
procedure to be followed by the Advisory 
Board. It unfortunately empowers Parlia¬ 
ment also to prescribe the circumstances 
under which and the class of cases in 


which a person may be detained for a 
period longer than the permissible max¬ 
imum of three months of detention 
without obtaining the opinion of the ad¬ 
visory board. The government appealed 
to the Supreme Court in 1985 which 
stayed the operation of the high court’s 
outer. Not only has the government refused 
to await the Supreme Court’s decision but 
it has passed a law nullifying the high 
court’s order. 

In plain worlds, for six long months the 
government will be able to lock up any 
person in Punjab without trial and even 
without.a reference to an advisory board. 
Thereby hangs another sorry tale. The 
44th Constitution Amendment, 1978 
enacted during the Janata era made it 
mandatory by amending Article 22(44) 
that the Advisory Board should consist of 
a chairman who “shall be a serving judge" 
of the high court of that state while the 
other members could be serving or retired 
judges of any high court. The Amend¬ 
ment Act empowered the government to 
notify the dates on which its provisions 
should come into force. The Amendment 
Act received the president’s assent on 
April 30, 1979. On June 19, 1979 certain 
provisions were brought into force. Some 
others were likewise brought into force by 
notifications on August 1, 1979 and on 
September 5, 1979. But to this day the 
amendment to Article 22 has not been 
brought into force. Nor is that all. The 
44th Amendment amended Articles 22(7) 
also by deleting altogether the clause 
which enables detention for a period 
longer than three months without obtain¬ 
ing the opinion of the advisory board. 

When the National Security Act was 
challenged in the Supreme Court it was 


argued that it was nothing IeSs than a 
fraud on the Constitution for the executive 
to abuse the power of notification of dates 
entrusted to it by simply refusing to bring 
a provision enacted by parliament into 
force. It is a case of nullification of the 
legislative will by deliberate executive in¬ 
action. The Bench split on this. TVo 
judges held that since more than two and 
a half years had passed since the 44th 
Constitution Amendment was enacted— 
the court’s judgment was delivered on 
December 28, 1981—the government was 
bound in law to notify the coming into 
force of the amendment to Article 22. 
These two judges were Justices Gupta and 
Tblzapurkar. Three others dissented. So, 
by a narrow majority the government’s 
fraud passed muster. Can you guess who 
the three were? Why they were none other 
than three of the loudest platform 
speakers on socialism, judicial activism, 
progress and what have you. They were 
Justices Chandrachud, Bhagwati and 
D A Desai. 

To come to the amendment to the Ter¬ 
rorist and Disruptive Activities (Preven¬ 
tion) Act, which replaces the Ordinance 
of May 23, it makes admissible for the 
first time in the country's legal history a 
confession made to a police officer. The 
fact that it specifies the rank to be 
superintendent of police and above is less 
material than the violation of a basic 
principle. 

In four circumstances the onus of proof 
shifts from the prosecution to the accused. 
His confession to a co-accused or to a per¬ 
son other than a police officer, finding of 
fingerprints at the scene of a crime or 
recovery of unauthorised arms in a 
notified area. What was the provocation 
for this draconic amendment? That of the 
1927 arrests made in Punjab under the Act 
only 334 cases could be challenged and 
only six persons were convicted in three 
cases. This is the result of prosecutions in 
the ‘designated’ courts in Jammu and 
Kashmir, Haryana, Rajasthan, Gujarat 
and Chandigarh. It little occurred to 
Chidambaram that the figures reflected 
no less a certain incompetence in in¬ 
vestigation. if the British rulers of India 
considered the police force, their own in¬ 
strument, to be ‘untrustworthy’ to receive 
confessions and barred such confessions 
under the Indian Evidence Act, 1872 they 
deserve praise foi this, it is cheap of 
Chidambaram to declaim “We have lived 
with this law for 115 years and cried down 
our policemen". 

The law empowers the union govern¬ 
ment to make any officer in its civil 
services a policeman by conferring on him 
the powers of arrest, investigation and 
prosecution. The Act of 1985 was to last 
for two years. It has now been made more 
stringent still by amendments and given 
a fresh lease on life One shudders to think 
of its impact on the people of Punjab. 
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Variation (per cent) 



Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1970-71 - 100) 

Weights 

Week 

l.ast 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(15 8 87) 

Month 

Year 

28, 1987 

86 87 + * 

85-86 + + 

84-85 

83-84 

All Commodities 

1000 

407 8 

22 

68 

78 

48 

58 

71 

9.5 

Primary Articles 

417 

390 0 

16 

88 

12 4 

57 

21 

48 

no 

1 ood Articles 

298 

371 5 

21 

62 

88 

72 

79 

6.4 

13 5 

Non food Articles 

106 

403 8 

71 

37 4 

26 3 

67 

101 

-2 3 

15.1 

I uel. Power, l ight and 1 ubricants 

8S 

634 5 

13 

2 7 

1 3 

67 

119 

26 

7.6 

Manufactured Products 

499 

384 2 

1 3 

63 

60 

47 

7.2 

6.0 

8.7 






Variation (per cent) 



Cost of Living Index 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Ovct 






Base 

Month 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Month 

Year 

1987 

86 87 

85-86 

84-85 

83-84 

lor Indiutrial Workers I960 100 

7H'> 

1 7 

87 

42 

87 

65 

64 

12 6 

For Urban Non Manual Fmployees 60-100 

645*“ 

1 1 


32 

7 1 

79 

81 

10 3 

Fot Agricultural 1 abourcr> luly 60 to 

188 6 

1 6 

48 

26 

48 

48 

02 

114 

June 61 100 














\aiiation (per cult m brackets) 



Money and Banking 


Latest 

Over 

Oui 

Over 






Unit 

Week 

I ast 

Last 

Match 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(14 8 87) 

Month 

\eai 

27 1987 

86 87 * ’ 

81 86' * 

84 85 

83 84 

Money Supply (M.) 

Rs crore 

1,47,340 

259 

21,701 

6,790 

21,627 

14,423 

16,058 

13,031 




(0 2 ) 

(17 1) 

(4 8) 

(18 1) 

(119) 

(18 7) 

(17 9) 

Net Bank Credit to Costrnment Sector 

Rs crore 

78,041 

61 

12 111 

6,691 

12,822 

6,115 

8,445 

5,757 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs ctore 

91,112 

601 

11,927 

2,128 

10,576 

10,963 

10,809 

8,830 

Net Foreign Fxch Assets of Banking Sector 

Rs crore 

4,(8 

341 

859 

722 

1,211 

13 

1,419 

104 

Deposit of Scheduled i oinmercial Banks 

Rs ci ore 

i,<r 88 i 

606 

17 061 

1,714 

16,721 

13,160 

11,519 

8,550 




(0 6 ) 

(18 8 ) 

( 16 ) 

(19 6) 

(18 2) 

(19 0) 

06 4) 

Foreign l schangc Assets** 

Rs uoic 

6,101 

411 

41 

1,111 

t>04 

197 

1,319 

1,211 







(8 6 ) 

(2 9) 

(24 0) 

(28 9) 

Index Numbers of Industrial 

Weights 

1 altsl 

Aveiage ot 






Production 


Month 

Months* 


Va r ation (pet cent) 


(1970 100) 





In 

In 

In 

In 

In 




1986 

1951 

I486 

1981 

1984 

198) 

1982 

General Index 

100 00 

222 <)"> 

217 1 

204 4 

6 1 

64 

66 

42 

45 

Basic Irdustttcs 

3121 

288 7 1,1 

272 6 

210 9 

7 7 

8 7 

10 8 

1 1 

80 

C apital Woods ludusfiics 

14 98 

2111"* 

231 0 

224 1 

24 

3 1 

66 

5 3 

09 

Intermediate (mods lndustncs 

21 11 

187 1 1,1 

187 7 

179 2 

6 0 

4 7 

61 

68 

19 

( onsumcr (mods lndustncs 

10 46 

174 4"’ 

171 1 

161 9 

1 1 

69 

26 

06 

58 

Durable (mods 

3 81 

303 1 

286 7 

246 1 

14 0 

r 4 

17 8 

10 

16 

Non Duiable Goods 

26 61 

156 0 IU 

H6 9 

150 1 

14 

4 1 

0 2 

05 

65 

Foreign 1'rade 

Unit 

latest 

Cumulative lot* 








Month 










(May 87) 

1987 88 

1986 87 

1986 87 

1981 86 

1984 85 

1983 84 

1982 83 

Txports 

Rs ctutc 

1,149 

2,458 

1,986 

12,110 

11,012 

11,855 

9,872 

8,908 






(140) 

( 7 1) 

(20 0) 

(10 8) 

(14 2) 

lmpoils 

Rs croic 

1,616 

1,106 

1,121 

20,063 

19.766 

17,173 

11,763 

14,356 






(1 1) 

(15 1) 

(8 9) 

(9 8) 

(5 0) 

Balance of liade 

R% crore 

507 

848 

1,119 

7,513 

8,714 

1,318 

5,891 

1,448 

Employment Exchange Statistic* 

Unit 

Latest 

( emulative lot* 








Month 










(Dec 86) 

1986 

1981 

1986 

1985 

1984 

1981 

1982 

Number ot Applicants on Lise Registers 

I housand 

30,131 

10,111 

26,270 

10,131 

26,270 

24,861 

23,034 

19,753 

(as at end of pci tod) 





(109) 

(6 0) 

(7 9) 

(16 6) 

(107) 

Number of Registrations 

Thousand 

431 

5 473 

1,824 

1,471 

5,824 

6,220 

6,756 

5,862 






(-60) 

( 64) 

(-8 0) 

(15 3) 

(-6 6) 

Number of Vai ancles Notified 

Thousand 

10 

616 

683 

616 

681 

707 

8x7 

820 






( 10 0) 

( 3 4) 

(-15 5) 

(09) 

(-8.4) 

Number ot Placements 

Thousand 

30 

356 

388 

156 

388 

407 

486 

474 






( 82) 

(-4 7) 

(-16 3) 

(2 5) 

( -6.1) 

Income 

Unit 

1985-86 

1984 85 ** 

1983 84 

1982-83 

1981 82 

1980-81 

1979 80 

1978-79 

Gross Domestic Ptoduct (current prices) 

Rs crore 

2,15,024 

1,90,888 

1,72,704 

1,45,961 

1,30,770 

1,13,548 

95,358 

87,214 

Gross Domestic Product (1970-71 prices) 

Rs crore 

64,988 

61.838 

59,541 

55,068 

53,470 

50,623 

47,191 

49,619 

Per Capua Income (1970 71 prices) 

Rupees 

798 

775 

764 

721 

720 

698 

664 

717 

* For current vcai unto latest month tor which data ate available and for corresponding period of last year 



•• t^eluding gold and SDRs 










i- Upto latest month foi wmch data are available 









+ + Provisional data 










Notes (1) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure relates, e g, superscript 1 

indicates that the figure is for January and so on 1 

(2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation oxer previous period 
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FROM THE IVORY TOWER 


Boat Kam Kaam Zyada 

A run Ghosh 


The union agriculture minister's recent admissions that the level ot 
buffer stocks is far from comfortable runs counter to the prime 
minister's assurances. This is not only a confession of in¬ 
competence but of the government’s unconcern. In this bleak 
situation the urgent need is to take steps to meet the fodder ensis 
by releasing the wheat whu'h has been labelled ‘unfit for human 
consumption’, to restructure food-for-work programmes and build 
up buffer stock through prudent imports. 


ACCORDING to The Times of India 
news service datelincd August 17, the 
union minister tor agriculture told the IzA 
Sabha that “the government was earlier 
under the impression that it had enough 
buffer stocks so it released them liberally 
However, it had now been warned that :h*' 
level of stocks was not such as would 
btook any more liberal release so the 
govet nment had to manage the stocks \ ci> 
carefully" 

I his admission is such a blatant con 
fession of incompetence that it takes your 
breath away More importantly, it is amaz 
mg that there was no immediate icaction 
to this statement in the l ok Sabha Note 
that the grim situation m Guiarat, Rajas 
than, paits ot Maharashtra and Karnataka 
has been well known lor more than si\ 
weeks Note also that barely a month 
back, the MM1C yes. the MM 1C of all 
agencies—was allowed the export ot five 
lakh tonnes of wheat And now, the 
government has suddenlv woken up to the 
grim reality that it Joes not teallv have 
adequate stocks ol foodgrains (Did not 
the prime minister say a week back that, 
among the achievements ol the govern¬ 
ment in recent >ears has been the attain 
ment of sell-suffluency in foodgrains and 
a buffer stock adequate to meet all 
contingencies 7 ) 

Apparently, the senior ofliuals have 
either not bothered or dared to keep the 
government informed of the true state of 
affairs, not dared because, in the midst of 
a raging controversy on defence contracts, 
one has to trumpet one’s economic 
achievements not give a reminder on the 
difficult economic problems ahead 

And why blame the government which 
must necessarily always put its best foot 
forward 7 The entire opposition is so 
totally wrapped up m the issue of 
corruption—as tf this is a new thing, as 
if no one has been even remotely aware 
of the cuts in large contracts (be they 
domestic or foreign)—that it has no time 
to worry about a situation in which a third 
of this country is enveloped m a disaster 
of unprecedented magnitude. 

What is one to say or expect in this 
situation? The opposition has learnt 


nothing from the experience ot 1977 80 
How can they 7 Altei all most of the 
dramatis pcisonui is the same 

But let us gel back to realities Whal is 
the obiective situation 7 loitunatcly, the 
Tionomu Tunis of August 18 gives the 
situation stiei metis, as of lunc I, 
doubtless somewhat back dated but 
nonetheless levelling let us look at the 
flgtlit s 

f mint rmn Slot xs wiih Govi-rnmi- u 

(0(H) tonnis) 



On June t 
1986 

On June 
I9b7 

Whc it 

1V)4S 

1421s 

Rice 

9 VIS 

916’’ 

Others 

124 

S9 

(May) 

Total 

2SI77 

21461 


One can only surmise the level ot stocks 
(with tht government) today there has 
been little or no procurement since June, 
and assuming a telease ot one million 
tonnes ot ioodgiains every month tor the 
public distribution system, as ot mid 
August, the total stocks of loodgrains may 
be of the order of 21 million tonnes Add 
a couple ot million in respect ol wheat 
procurement in lune and deduct halt a 
million released lor export bv the MMTt 
The total toodgiains stock with govern 
ment, as ol now, would then be between 
21 and 22 million tonnes 
What about wheat stock, which is really 
the relevant magnitude foi much of the 
area affected bv drought 7 As o e June 1 
the stocks were 14 2 million tonnes Ot 
this, anything like 3 to 4 million tonnes 
are "unfit foi human consumption”- 
three or four vtar old stocks, badlv stored, 
mildewed, worm eaten blackened and foul 
smelling Taking the lower of the two 
figures as correct, we get some 11 million 
tonnes of wheat as the effective stock of 
wheat with government, as on June 1 
Add 2 millions tor wheat procurement m 
June—as assumed earlier—and 2 millions 
’liberally’ released in the past two and a 
half months (including half a million for 
export), and we are back at the magical 


number of 11 million tonnes of useable 
(or edible) wheat with government 
It is difficult to see how the government 
can reach adequate loodgrains “desh Ke 
Kone Kone tak ” as the prime minister 
announced from the ramparts of the Red 
Iort on August 15, with this level of food 
stocks Perhaps the agriculture minister is 
right when he is cautious in regard to 
loodgrain releases hereafter But then, 
attci a naive statement, one can only ex¬ 
pect a speculative spurt in toodgrain 
prices, which has already started 
But in this bleak situation, what is the 
need of the houi 7 Is caution to govern our 
policy in regaid to releases of foodgrains 
hereafter 7 Three oi tout lines ot action 
suggest themselves 

I irst, if the government places the in 
tcrcsts ot the nation uppeimost on tts 
agenda, it would release the three or four 
million tonnes ot wheat “unfit for human 
consumption’ as cattle teed in Gujaiat 
and Rajasthan This would doubtless 
create a panic in the market and put up 
cram price But speculators know of the 
difference between oui ^.tual stocks and 
our fictitious, announced stocks, apyway 
It is only the common people who are 
taken in bv the myths perpetrated by our 
government spokesmen Rather than 
holstci the stock figures tor propaganda 
purposes (and hang on to these stocks 
which are until tor human consumption), 
it is tar better that these wheat stocks are 
used, after treatment, tor saving part of 
the catt'e in Rajasthan and Gujaiat where 
there is no tiace ot any fodder whatsoever, 
(interestingly, the Maharashtra and 
Madhya Piadcsh governments have bann¬ 
ed the expoit ot fodder from these two 
states— they do have some spare fodder 
in parts of the state—so obviously, the 
tiist puonty foi the use of these useless 
wheat stocks would be in Rajasthan and 
Gujarat, and only thereafter in the 
drought attested distucls of Maharashtra, 
Karnataka and elsewhere) 

Secondly, it the khani crop has tailed 
this badlv, there are chances of late rains 
and ot a bumper rabi crop provided that 
we are geared to take advantage of the 
possibility Fortunately this is one of the 
programmes announced recently by the 
union agriculture * \rctary It seems, 
correspondingly that we should use our 
wheat stocks to generate employment and 
thereby, feed the people in the drought- 
stnketi areas Reaching foodgrains to dis¬ 
tant parts ot the country is not enough; 
people have to have an income with which 
to bus loodgrains That income can be 
provided through a food tor work pro¬ 
gramme but if we are going to spend all 
rhiv money, the expenditure may as well 
lead to the creation of new productive 
assets in the rural areas So, instead of the 
usual bureaucratic procedures, it is 
necessaiy to lav down ceitain criteria, lay 
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down certain types of works, for which 
local authorities may undertake food-for- 
work programmes immediately, so as to 
provide succour to those in dire distress. 
Devolution of authority is a must, if we 
are serious about the matter; the usual 
RLEGP procedures—or prior approval of 
each scheme by the union department of 
rural development—just would not do. 

(Incidentally, i( the devolution of 
authority makes sense in the present 
emergency, it makes greater sense over a 
longer term, provided that the devolution 
of authority is made conditional to all 
schemes being an integral part of local 
level plans ot development. This is a 
matter, again, (or the department of rural 
development to chew over.) 

Thirdly, we should immediately make 
arrangements to build up a minimum of 
buffer stock ot foodgrains through the im¬ 
port of wheat. Woild prices of wheat to¬ 
day are at a low level—lower, in fact, than 
in India. There is nothing to be ashamed 
of m having to import foodgrains in an 
emergency. Indeed, our foreign exchange 
resources, meagre as they are, arc much 
bettet utilised today for the import of 
foodgrains and oilseeds than, say, com¬ 
ponents tor the Maruti car. (These cost, 
today, anything between Rs 150 and 
Rs 200 crore in foicign exchange annually, 
and with the appicuation of the ‘yen’, may 
be going up even mote) A million tonnes 
of wheat—purchased with Rs 150 crore of 
foreign exchange -would do more good 
to the country than, say, 50,000 additional 
Maruti vehicles on the road in 1988. We 
would, of course, need lots more foreign 
exchange to buy, say, 3 or 4 million tonnes 
of wheat, but do we really need all the 
guns and submarines demanded by the 
brass hats tn our aimed forces in pre¬ 
ference to the diie needs of the basic 
minimum of food requirement of the 
country? 

Fourthly, there is every danger now of 
rampant inflation in the country. That 
danger can be averted not through the 
type of policy naively announced by the 
union minister for agriculture but by a 
bold policy of action. That action should 
commence with immediate (and unan¬ 
nounced) contiacting tor the import'of 3 
or 4 million tonnes of wheat over the year, 
the announcement being made imme¬ 
diately after the signing of the contract. 
Brave (but ill-advised) announcements of 
intentions to import would only firm up 
prices abroad; and that has happened ever 
so often in the past. An announcement 
made after the signing of the contract 
would allay speculative increases in 
foodgrain prices 

The other elements of the policy in¬ 
volve: (a) a leversal ot the drift towards 
laissez-faire evident ovci the past several 
years; (b) a re-examination of the plan 
priorities; and (c) greater openness in as 
well as greater decentralisation of the ex¬ 
ercise of authority. It is important to spoil 
put what we really mean by the three 
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policy planks recommended. 

A renouncement of laissez-faire dock 
not imply a return to physical controls. 
There is no merit in chasing after the 
shadow not the substances. What it does 
imply is, first, that we should have a clear 
set of plan objectives; secondly, that these 
should either encompass policies recom¬ 
mended in, say, the 20 point programme, 
or that these points, twenty or 
otherwise—the 20 points keep changing 
as we know—should be forgotton. Indeed 
we should forget all such gimmicks and 
talks of separate priorities and program¬ 
mes. The plan and the priorities approved 
by the National Development Council 
must truly inform the policies of the cen¬ 
tral government; if the existing priorities 
ate deemed to be inadequate, the NDC 
should meet and revise the plan and the 
plan priorities. This implies, inter alia, 
that we should go slow on wasteful non¬ 
plan expenditures such as on the Apna 
Utsav, postpone outlays on our cultural 
growth (such as the Indira Gandhi Centre 
for Art and Culture), and eschew large in¬ 
creases in expenditure on defence and on 
internal security for, if the Sri Lanka 
agreement sticks, it would indicate the 
wisdom of coming to an agreement with 
all our neighbours in regard to all the 
outstanding issues. The principle of live 
and let live, the principle of give and take, 
the principle of decentralisation within 
our own country would avoid the need for 
large, wasteful expenditures both on 
defence and on internal security. 

Insofar as the plan is concerned, we 
should make a sincere and all-out effort 
at building up the infrastructure, as well 
as provide for other requirements of 
growth of the economy, through increased 
public savings. It is not known to many, 
for instance, that the 'savings’ of govern¬ 
ment administration are now negative, 
and the savings of the entire corporate sec¬ 
tor is a less than 4 per cent of the total 
domestic saving. (Non-departmental pub¬ 
lic undertakings contribute around 7 per 
cent, and the entire balance of 89 per cent 
by the household sector, including unin¬ 
corporated enterprises). These are official 
data for 1985-86, as released by the Cen¬ 
tral Statistical Organisation. So, all the 
claims of the government—regarding the 
raising of additional resources for the 
plan—notwithstanding, we now have 
negative savings by government for the 
investments on infrastructure and other 
facilities required for setting the economy 
on the course of planned development. 

It is the spirit of laissez-faire, the idea 
that private investments based purely on 
market signals are adequate for our 
economic growth at the present juncture, 
that portends disaster. We need direction, 
and that direction can be given without 
resorting to counterproductive physical 
controls. 

We also need a fresh look at the plan 
and plan priorities. Over the years, the 
plan has lost focus; the Planning Com- 


now usbd onfcr as a fitcade fcr Sdch ittfWrt- 
ment doing whatever it pleases. The co¬ 
ordinating influence of any authority is 
today missing in the actions of the cent 
tral government. 

That brings us to the problem of decen¬ 
tralisation. Indeed, almost all our present 
troubles on the political front stem from 
the refusal to decentralise. Wisdom is not 
the monopoly of a few people whom ac¬ 
cident has thrown into positions of 
authority at the centre. I say accident, 
because the entire authority in the country 
seems to vest in one person, and the acci¬ 
dent of familiarity with the ‘supremo’ 
gives a few people positions of. tremen¬ 
dous power and authority (albeit tem¬ 
porarily). This implies total divorce bet¬ 
ween authority and responsibility, because 
authority is then transmitted, layer by 
layer, to a few chosen favourites, whereas 
the responsibility rests with all the others. 

We need, therefore, a total change in the 
‘system*. We need responsibility and 
authority at every level, built up from 
below, from the Gram Panchayat up, suc¬ 
cessively, at every level of the elective 
mechanism. For this to succeed, we need 
regular elections at the local level, and 
decentralisation of both authority and 
responsibility, including control over 
financial resources, so that micro deci¬ 
sions at the local level are left to local 
agencies and do not get handed down 
from the top. 

But this is a topic by itself, and has 
nothing to do with the present grim situa¬ 
tion. The situation today requires many 
changes, but it needs perhaps one change 
most of all. For the leaders of both 
the government and the opposition, 
there is need today to follow a dictum 
propounded—perhaps wrongly and in a 
different context—by the late Indira 
Gandhi; “Baal kam, kaam zpydct'. Even 
though she did not herself follow the 
precept, that is no reason why her suc¬ 
cessor government should not. 

Post Script. As we go to press, there are 
reports from all over, from Rajasthan, 
from Gujarat, from the tribal districts of 
Madhya Pradesh and from the UP, of 
severe shortage of both drinking water 
and fodder; there are front page photo¬ 
graphs of the bones of dead cattle being 
loaded on trucks in Jodhpur district; and 
there are reports that in Rajasthan, the 
officials are not in a position even to 
announce drought conditions until the 
end of September. Meanwhile; arrears of 
payment for last year’s drought relief 
works (in Rajasthan) are stated to exceed 
Rs 4.5 crore by mid-August. No schemes 
for further relief works are being drawn 
up, apparently on the ground that if there 
are no funds for paying workers for work 
already done, why bother to draw up 
schemes for the future? Is this how we are 
to reach foodgrains to every comer of the 
country where there is distress? 
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Calcutta Diary 

AM 


It is a delicate territory no angel dares to tread. But are we sure 
that, in trying to be equitous to some, the Indian fiscal 
arrangements are not turning out to be horrendously inequitous 
to some others? 


ASSAM, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Manipur, Meghalaya, Nagaland, 
Sikkim and Ihpura are, in official 
parlance, Special Category States No 
formal definition is to be found m any 
government document, but location along 
the border, large presence of hill tracts, a 
high tnbal population and, finally, an ex¬ 
tremely weak resource base are among the 
attributes regarded essential for qualifying 
as a Special Category State The fact of 
being a border state has of course lost 
much of its significance since Indira 
Gandhi’s famous statement a dozen years 
ago to the effect that, with the exception 
of Madhya Pradesh, each of the other 
states m the country is a border state The 
other attributes of speciality however 
remain distinctive enough 
It is the weak resource base which is the 
clincher The Special Category States are 
economically leagues behind the other 
states, there has been very little of either 
agricultural or industrial growth, and they 
are desperately short of financial resour¬ 
ces Without substantial fiscal assistance 
from the union government, both ad 
ministration as well as developmental ac¬ 
tivity, it is hinted, would come to a 
screeching halt m these states The ra¬ 
tionale of a ‘strong’ centre is linked to the 
existence of the Special Category States 
the centre is the presiding sentinel, benign 
and alert, ever ready to transfer funds so 
that the economically weak parts of the 
country could get along, and how could 
the centre perform this most crucial of 
functions unless it had the nation’s 
resources under its total command? It is 
the mutuality of a requirement New Delhi 
needs the Special Category States, and 
they need New Delhi Mizoram too, now 
that it is a full-fledged state, is, one can 
assume; going to join the category 
Some data, impeccably official, lifted 
from a recent issue of the Reserve Bank 
of India Bulletin, shed a lot of light on 
the flow of funds from the centre. During 
the thirteen years from 1974-7S to 1986-87, 
net fiscal transfers—that is, transfers net 
of repayments—from the centre to the 
states aggregated to Rs 10,700 crore. Of 
this amount, as much as Rs 6,78S crore, 
or 63 per cent, went to the Special 
Category States. Roughly 5 per cent of the 
national population resides in these eight 
sutek. Because they belong to the Special 


Category States, S per cent of the national 
population therefore collectively received 
as fiscal transfers from the union govern¬ 
ment nearly twice the absolute amount 
which the other 9S per cent received The 
normative idea could not have been more 
stridently proclaimed the nation is greatly 
concerned over the economic plight of this 
minority population of five per cent, the 
discriminatory fiscal transfers hugely m 
their favour are a token of that concern 
Much controversy has taken place m re¬ 
cent years over the issues underlying the 
distribution of fiscal resources between 
the centre and the states and inter ae 
within the states, and over the principles 
which should govern such distribution 
The Special Category States, however, 
have been scrupulously left out of the con¬ 
troversy There is a general consensus 
about their being sui generis, entitling 
them to enjoy the lion’s share of central 
transfers While the Special Category 
States thus really lived it up, the other 
states of the union, comprising 95 per cent 
of the nation’s population, together 
received, during these thirteen years, only 
the net average sum of Rs 300 crore per 
annum from the centre, and this includes 
so-called plan assistance too 
It is a delicate territory no angel dares 
to tread But are we sure that, m trying 
to be equitous to some, the Indian fiscal 
arrangements are not turning out to be 
horrendously inequitous to some others 7 
The general assumption is that the non 
Special Category States have nothing 
much to worry They supposedly obtain 
vast sums through the modality of 
‘statutory’ transfers, as their share of cen 
tral taxes, which follow, as a matter of 
course, from the recommendations of the 
Finance Commission On the other hand, 
this share is a piffle for the Spenal 
Category States, they—the argument 
proceeds—therefore deserve to be sepa¬ 
rately taken care of Again, it is best to 
fall back on facts Dunng the thirteen 
years 1974-75 to 1986-87, the total amount 
the states received as their share of cen¬ 
tral taxes was a little more than Rs 50,000 
crore, close to five times the amount of 
central transfers It is the sum of these two 
fiscal flows—of statutory transfers and 
non-statutory, or ‘discretionary’, trans 
fers—which provides the complete picture 
of accrual to the states from the Con¬ 


solidated Fund of India, m other words, 
the totality of what the state governments 
receive from the union government under 
all accounts. 

This total accrual for the thirteen years 
can be processed in per capita per annum 
terms for each state. Can we realty put our 
hands to our hearts and claim that the ex¬ 
isting fiscal arrangements strike a blow for 
national integration and inter-state equity? 
The accrual to Nagaland is Rs 1,386 on 
a per capita per annum basis, in the case 
of Manipur, it is Rs 651, and the estimates 
for the other six Special Category States 
do not trail too far behind In contrast, 
the per capita per annum accrual to West 
Bengal is Rs 51, to Haiyana, it is Rs 41, 
and to Punjab, a measly Rs 21 One can 
keep maintaining that the non-Special 
Category States have such built-in 
economic strength that central transfers, 
whether statutory or discretionary, are of 
little substantive significance for them 
But this is at best a working hypothesis 
It may hold true for some states, and not 
for the rest And there are yet other facts 
lb illustrate, how can we get away from 
the harsh reality that per capita budgetary 
expenditure of a majority of the non- 
Special Category States has not even been 
one-half ot what, say, Nagaland has 
received only as central transfers on a per 
capita basis in any of the recent years 7 

Not altogether suipri singly, gross 
anomalies have reared their head Con 
sider just one such anomaly l\vo clusters 
of the national population respectively in 
habit two neighbouring districts, their pur 
capita income and general economic con 
dition are more or less on the same level, 
but the per capita development expen¬ 
diture in the first district is twenty five 
times the per capita development outlay 
in the other one The first disluct belongs 
to a Special C ategorv State, the second, 
while adjacent to the first does not, it is 
part of a non Special Category State Are 
we sure we are ‘urthenng national 
integration * 

During the past few months, Darjeeling 
has been much in the news 11 the union 
government and the Gorkha National 
l iberation Tront are to bt believed, the 
state government i oncer cd has. over the 
years neglected the district and skimped 
on its development -.pending very little on 
industry and agumlture and transport 
and other mfi istiucture Whatever data 
can be culled together, however seem to 
suggest that in the past decade, per capita 
development expenditure in Dariteiing 
has been three to four times what it has 
been in such other districts of West Bengal 
as Purulia, Bankura and South 24 Par 
ganas The human condition is much, 
much worse in these latter districts than 
in Darjeeling, just as the human condi 
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tion in Koraput, Dhenkanal, Sriharsha or 
Mahasumund it much worse than in Dar¬ 
jeeling. Even so, there is no gainsaying 
that per capita development expenditure 
in and around Kohima or Dimapore is 
twenty-five times the per capita expen¬ 
diture in Darjeeling, and maybe fifty or 
sixty times what it is in Puiulia or Koraput 
or Mahasumund. Some amongst those 
who are worldly wise ftiight feel tempted 
to chip in: perhaps Dimapore or Kohima 
has fared even better, official data on 
development expenditure often under¬ 
states it in the case of a state such as 
Nagaland, since it leaves out the outlay 
undertaken by the armed forces. You have 
only to ask the experts in New Delhi: 
defence, they will inform you, is 
development. 

But even were this extra consideration 
to be ignored, the predicament remains. 
Fiscal transfers to the Special Category 
States have now been rendered into an in¬ 
ertia. It is a lovely feeling, to be at the 
receiving end of interminable financial 
flows. More and more states will therefore 
keep claiming the status. Some of these 
claims will be conceded This will be the 
easiest way of buying peace in areas where 
turbulence is going to be the general rule 
from now on. I he rationale of special 
dispensations to states belonging to the 
Special Category is to ensure that they 
come up on the economic scale, and thus 
are m a position to do without such 
dispensations in future That stage is 
unlikely to ever emerge Given the loca¬ 
tional sensitivity of these states, it would 
be always possible to justify the conti¬ 
nuance of the impressive-sized fiscal 
transfers. Any reduction or trickling down 
of the flows might spell trouble Irrespec¬ 
tive of whether much economic develop¬ 
ment takes place or not, these transfers 
would therefore gradually assume the 
form of hush money. Stop them, and you 
face the music. New Delhi would hastily 
decide that it is in no position to face the 
music 

Meanwhile, what is to happen to 
Bankura or Snharsha or Srikakulam? 
Since none of them belongs to a Special 
Category State, no special dispensations 
will come their way. The misery in these 
districts will beggar description. As funds 
remain short, their development will be 
sluggish, and there will be a deepening of 
immiserisation Perhaps their population 
too will swell, so that per capita develop¬ 
ment expenditure will actually decline 
This will continue to be the state of af¬ 
fairs until, who knows, a messiah or a 
demagogue comes along, and succeeds in 
organising the threat of an insurrection. 
Anything might then happen, including 
the carving out of a separate states and its 
being designated as Special Category. Give 


or take a couple of further decades, just 
as, vide Indira Gandhi, every state in our 
land barring one is a border state, each 
state, maybe barring one or two lacking 
political clout, is going to be honoured 
With the status of a Special Category 
State. The only problem would be to 


decide where the resources toltatrasistl^ 
red to the Special Category States are to 
crane Bom. But have no fear, once such 
a season arrives, the printing press would 
come to its own and be made to work at 
Bill capacity. It is an ill wind that Mows 
nobody any good. 


COMPANIES 


TOMCO 

Smooth Recovery 

TATA OIL MILLS COMPANY 
(TOMCO) has staged a fair recovery in its 
performance from the previous year’s 
sharp setback. Gross profit has risen from 
R$ 2.48 crore to Rs 4.22 crore following 
increase in sales from Rs 170.93 crore ro 
Rs 213.17 crore Net profit is Rs 129 lakh 
against a mere Rs 37 lakh last year. While 
over two-thirds of the previous distribu¬ 
tion of 12 per cent was short-earned, 13 
per cent payment now recommended by 
the directors is covered 1.22 times by ear¬ 
nings. Margins have been under constant 
pressure due to all round increase in in¬ 
put costs, particularly in raw materials for 

The Week's Companies 


soap and major chemicals. The company 
continued to utilise minor oils, after 
suitable upgradation, in larger quantities 
in the manufacture of its products. As a 
result of streamlining the factory opera¬ 
tions, it has been able to register a rise of 
23.2 per cent in the value of production 
of laundry and toilet soaps despite a 100 
per cent power cut at the Ihtapuram fac¬ 
tory in the months of June and July 1986 
and partial power cuts at Madras and 
Calicut. The company has also started the 
manufacture of refined sunflower oil 
under the brand name of ‘Lakshmi’ and 
a synthetic detergent named ‘Revel’ for 
specific use in washing machines. The de¬ 
mand for soaps, both laundry and toilet, 
was buoyant dunng the year The exports 

(Rs Lakh) 


Tata Oil _ Mafaila l Fine S 1 Viscose 

Latest Year Last Year Latest War Last War Latest War Last Year 



31 3 87 

31-3-86 

31-3-87 

31-3-86 

31-3 87 

31-3-86 

Paid-up Capital 

749 

749 

648 

677 

735 

735 

Reserves 

1821 

1800 

1638 

1480 

1231 

717 

Borrowings 

4320 

3760 

6596 

4519 

662 

1087 

of which Term borrowings 

959 

1085 

1869 

1618 

185 

196 

Gross fixed assets 

3716 

3579 

7252 

6147 

6540 

6317 

Net fixed assets 

2081 

1922 

3900 

3066 

1847 

1633 

Investments 

499 

432 

127 

115 

2 

2 

Current liabilities 

2598 

2877 

3927 

3520 

1936 

1308 

Current assets 

6908 

6832 

8987 

7014 

2716 

2211 

Stocks 

3631 

3138 

4114 

3268 

972 

1134 

Book debts 

2273 

2745 

2764 

2596 

205 

156 

Net sales 

21317 

17093 

14095 

14267 

5318 

3918 

Other income 

984 

1030 

469 

225 

43 

26 

Raw material losts 

14907 

11487 

5863 

5894 

1408 

1118 

Wages 

2280 

1917 

2728 

2436 

654 

60S 

Interest 

702 

643 

860 

774 

133 

175 

Gross profit (+)/loss (-) 

422 

248 

750 

949 

1244 

840 

Depreciation provision 

218 

208 

477 

354 

228 

237 

Hut Provision 

75 

3 

5 

IS 

430 

300 

Net profit (+)/loss(~) 

129 

37 

268 

580 

586 

303 

Investment allowance reserve 

33 

— 

192 

350 

— 

38 

Ihtnsfer to reserves 

Dividend 

— 

— 


118 

439 

133 

Amount P 

13 

13 

— 

2 

— 

— 

E 

95 

76 

110 

110 

147 

132 

Rate (per cent) P 

11 

11 

— 

6 43 

— 

— 

E 

IS 

12 

17 

17 

20 

18 

Cover (times) 

Ratios (per cent) 

1.22 

0J1 

2.47 

5 25 

4.00 

2.30 

Gross profit/sales 

1.98 

1.45 

5.32 

6.65 

23.39 

21.44 

Net profit/capital employed 

5.02 

1.45 

11.72 

26.89 

29.81 

20.87 

Inventories/sales 

17.03 

18.35 

29.18 

22.91 

18.28 

28.94 

Wsges/sales 

10.69 

11.12 

19.35 

17.07 

12.29 

15.44 
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a* mainly to theCiulf 
ntries and comprised 
primarily of toiletries and commodities. 
The foreign exchange earnings went up 
from Rs 58 lakh to Rs 102 lakh. The soap 
plant, set up in the Kandla Free Hade 
Zone; was more or less inoperative; as the 
one time main buyer, USSR, is not pur¬ 
chasing soaps, detergents and cosmetics. 
Arrangements for the selling agency of 
products manufactured by CBS 
Gramophone Records and Thpes (India) 
were finalised during the year and the 
company is now one of the distributors 
for their audio cassettes and gramophone 
records. Considerable progress has been 
made in regard to the criminal and civil 
proceedings concerning the Bangalore 
fraud. A letter of intent was secured for 
rationalising the detergent plant capacity 
located at Sewri factory in Bombay to 
30,000 TPA based on minimum economic 
scale of operations. The company has also 
made applications for new projects involv¬ 
ing manufacture of soaps, detergents, 
glycerine and oils in the backward areas 
of UP and West Bengal. The company 
proposes to participate in the setting up 
of a soaps and detergents complex in the 
joint-sector along with Maharashtra 
Petrochemicals and State Industrial and 
Investment Corporation of Maharashtra 
(SICOM). TOMCO has also secured a let¬ 
ter of intent for the manufacture of 300 
TPA of meta phcnoxy benzaldehyde. 
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passed on to the consumer. The company, 
however, was able to lift exports from 
Rs 8.69 crone to Rs 12.68 crore. It con¬ 
tinued its policy of modernisation of plant 
and machinery. The performance of the 
chemicals division fell short of expecta¬ 
tions due to lower offtake by the alumi¬ 
nium industry. Production of cryolite/ 
aluminium fluoride had to be curtailed. 
Moreover, with the coming up of other 
plants for manufacture of these chemicals 
in the country, the company had to 
reschedule its manufacturing programme 
according to the market requirements. The 
manufacture of fluorocarbon gases was 
satisfactory. The company has already 
embarked upon a replacement/moder¬ 
nisation programme during 1986-87 with 
the assistance from financial institutions 
at an approximate cost of Rs 771 lakh, en¬ 
tailing installation of airjet/rapier looms, 
open and spinning machines and modern 
equipment in the preparatory section. The 
textiles division expects to invest an addi¬ 
tional amount of about Rs 30 crore in the 
second phase of the modernisation pro¬ 
gramme. The chemicals division has in¬ 
creased the manufacture of miscellaneous 
fluorides for which there is a promising 
market in the country and has also en¬ 
visaged capital expenditure to the extent 
of Rs 32S lakh for increasing the manu¬ 
facture of miscellaneous fluorides, which 
will add to the diversification of product 
range and updating the technology. The 
chemicals division is also exploring new 


projects to be undertaken by it, since it is 
likely that the existing range of products 
may reach saturation point as far as the 
demand of the products is concerned. 

SOUTH INDIA VISCOSE 

In-house R and D 

SOUTH INDIA VISCOSE has performed 
so well during 1986-87 that the board has 
recommended a free scrip issue on a one- 
for-two basis besides a two-point increase 
in dividend at 20 per cent. What is more, 
the enhanced distribution has a four-fold 
earnings cover as against 2.30 times 
previously. This outcome followed higher 
production, sales and profit margins. 
Gross profit advanced by 48 per cent to 
Rs 12.44 crore from Rs 8.40 crore of the 
previous year while sales rose by 35.7 per 
cent to Rs 53.18 crore from Rs 39.18 crore. 
Net profit amounted to Rs 5.86 crore 
(Rs 3.03 crore). As a result of higher pro¬ 
duction of wood pulp, the company has 
been able to supply more than the com¬ 
mitted quantity to rayon spinners thereby 
helping reduce imports. The viscose staple 
fibre plant, which had remained closed for 
six years was restarted in February last 
year after major renovations and modifi¬ 
cations. With the installing of new balan¬ 
cing equipment the plant is now produc¬ 
ing about 27 tonnes per day as against the 
original capacity of 20 tonnes per day. 
With the addition of some more cquip- 


MAFATLAL 

Foreign Fabrics Limit 
Profit 

MAFATLAL FINE SPINNING AND 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY has 
suffered a setback in its working during 
1986-87, as reflected in a lower gross pro¬ 
fit of Rs 7.50 crore against Rs 9.49 crore 
in the previous year following only a small 
decline in turnover from Rs 142.67 crore 
to Rs 140.95 crore. With depreciation 
claiming more, net profit has dwindled to 
Rs 2.68 crore (Rs 5.80 crore). The direc¬ 
tors have; however, maintained dividend 
at 17 per cent which is covered 2.47 times 
by earnings as against 3.25 times previous¬ 
ly. Profit margins were adversely affected 
by the none-too-encouraging performance 
of both the textiles and chemicals divi¬ 
sions. The raw material prices both in 
respect of cotton and synthetic fibres and 
yarn remained steady for major part of 
the year, but there was a sudden spurt in 
prices of cotton during the last quarter. 
Profitability of the textiles division was 
also affected by sharp increase in the costs 
Of stores, chemicals, spares, etc. Due to 
severe competition particularly from im¬ 
ported fabrics, cost increases could not be 
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merits, production capacity is expected to 
increase to over 30 tonnes per day At pre¬ 
sent, the plant is producing only bright 
variety but it will soon manufacture col¬ 
oured staple fibre also Excise duty on 
staple fibre has been increased from Rs 3 
to Rs 7 per kg m the last budget The com¬ 
pany has sought reduction in the duty, for 
otherwise it would be once again forced 
to close down the plant The polynosic 
stable fibre continues to be uneconomical 
to manufacture, but the government has 
not yet responded to the representations 
for excise duty exemption for the product 
The company was able to export about 18 
per cent of its total yarn production worth 
Rs 4 OS crote It has entered into 
agreements with Wimto Seedlings who 
will provide assistance in establishing 
R and D centres at Ooty, Factory Campus 
and Kodaikanal with the ultimate objec¬ 
tive of increasing the pulpwood yield, 
using Swedish technology based on lm 
proved plant genetics It is necessary to in¬ 
crease the yields per hectare progressively 
and to reduce the rotation age of planta 
tions With this objective in view, the com 
pany has acquired about 17 acres of land 
in Nilgms lot the purpose of setting up 
of R and D facilities I he outlay on this 
R and D protect is estimated at Rs 200 
lakh spread over a period of 10 years The 
R and D centres will also disseminate in 
formation to the private farmers The 
company is awaiting approval of central 
government to its application for the 
hgnosul forate project 

CARONA SAHU 

New Styles 

CARONA SAHU has fared well during 
1986 with all-round progress Production 
at the factoiy continued to be satisfactory 
and consumers’ response to the newly 
introduced varieties of footwear was quite 
encouraging Long-term settlements were 
signed with Carona Sahu Employees’ 
Union m respect of alt unionised em¬ 
ployees at the factory and head office as 
well as covering all India field staff, en¬ 
tailing substantial increase in emoluments, 
additional fringe benefits and enhanced 
incentive payments effective November 1, 
1983 in consideration of their continued 
co-operation for maximising productivity, 
rationalisation of manpower and improv¬ 
ing overall efficiency in the organisation 

In spite of substantial increase in 
employee costs, other manufacturing and 
selling expenses, the company could im¬ 
prove its earnings due to intense and sus¬ 
tained cost reduction programmes, better 
product mix and modernisation of plant 
Sales amounted to Rs 39 48 crone against 
Rs 39 76 crore in the previous 14-month 


period and gross'profit was Rs 1.76 crore 
against Rs 1.42 crore showing enhance¬ 
ment of margins. Net profit came to Rs 64 
lakh (Rs 34 lakh). The directors have 
maintained dividend at 20 per cent which 
is* covered eight times by earnings as 
against 4.23 times previously. The name 
of the company is proposed to be changed 
to ’CARONA’ 

BHARAT TELECOM 

Using C-DoT Technology 

THE unit set up by Bharat Ifelecom at 
Ludhiana (Punjab) to manufacture elec¬ 
tronic push button telephone instruments 


in collaborttion with Siemens AG of Vtbst 
Germany has gone on stream. The first 
batch of 1,000 telephone Instruments is 
being released to Mahanagar 'telephone 
Nigam, New Delhi, on July II by the 
minister of communications. The company 
has received orders to the tune of Rs 3 
crore from MTNL and also other EPABX 
manufacturers. It expects to bag a sizable 
order from the department Of telecom¬ 
munications which had invited a tender 
for Rs 60 crore. It has also started 
marketing Beetcl Dackware EPABXs 
based on C-DdT technology. Manufacture 
of a range of feature phones and boss-sec¬ 
retarial systems (plan 103 and plan 104) us¬ 
ing Siemens technology is also on the caitis. 


IN THE CAPITAL MARKET 


Roadmaster Steel 
Strips 

ROADMASTER STEEL STRIPS is 
offering 13,43,000 equity shares of 
Rs 10 each for cash at par The public 
issue opens for non-resident Indians 
on September 19 and for the Indian 
public on September 21, 1987 
Promoted jointly by Roadmaster In¬ 
dustries of India (RMI) and the state- 
owned Pradeshiya Industrial and In 
vestment Corporation of UP (PICUP), 
Roadmaster Steel Strips (RSSL) will 
undertake the manufacture of cold 
rolled steel strips at Thalwala village 
near Rtshikesh (UP). The Rs 9 73 crore 
project of the new company, which has 
commenced production this month, 
will turn out 33,000 tonnes of cold 
rolled steel strips per annum 
RMI a leader in bicycle technology, 
exports over 40 per cent of its produc¬ 
tion of bicycles and bicycle com¬ 
ponents to over 50 countries in the 
world including the US, Hungary Iraq 
and many African countries The new 
company’s project has been financed 
with term loans of Rs 6 20 crore, pro¬ 
moters’ equity of Rs 1.73 crore public 
issue of Rs 1 54 crore and central 
government subsidy of Rs 25 lakh. 

Speaking to reporters at a press con¬ 
ference in Bombay on September 4, 
H C Goyal, managing director of 
RSSL said that the company expected 
to earn a pre-tax profit of Rs 1.18 crore 
and to declare a maiden dividend m 
the first year 


Gujarat B D Luggage 

GUJARAT B D LUGGAGE (GBDL) 
of Baroda will enter the capital on 


September 22 with a public issue of 
15,92,500 equity shares of Rs 10 each 
for cash at par. Five lakh shares are 
reserved for non-resident Indians and 
1,62,300 equity shares are reserved for 
preferential allotment to employees 
and associate companies and 30,000 to 
business associates Nine lakh shares 
are offered to the Indian public The 
issue opens for non-resident Indians 
on September 22 and for the Indian 
public on September 24 

The public issue has been made to 
finance partly its Rs 910 crore project 
in Kalol taluk of Panchmala! district 
of Gujarat to undertake the manufac¬ 
ture of plastic moulded luggage and 
soft luggage with an annual licensed 
capacity of one million pieces each 
Thai production at the plant has 
already started 

The company has entered into a 
foreign collaboration with American 
Tounster Inc (ATI) of the US Under 
the terms of the collaboration, ATI will 
buy back 20-30 per cent of the total 
annual production. American Ibunster 
will provide technical know-how for 
the product, assist in the selection and 
installation of plant and equipment 
and tram GBDL personnel at their 
plant in the US. Further, under the 
agreement GBDL will have access to 
the latest styles, designs afld techno¬ 
logy available with ATI in both hard 
and soft luggage. The hard luggage will 
be made of tough vacuum formed 
ABS which is considerably lighter than 
conventional hard luggage, The toft 
luggage will be medt of tough 
nylon/vinyl with smart leather trimm¬ 
ings and specially made rips. The 
range will include a wide variety of 
suitcases, carry-ons, brief cases, totes, 
shoulder bags, vanity cases and 
garment bags. 
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REPORTS 


Drought Relief: Belated, 
Half-Hearted 


The government's reluctance to release foodgrains from the buffer 
stock to drought-hit areas can only help vested interests especially 
in rural areas, the surplus farmers and traders. While the 
opposition parties have made strident demands for higher 
procurement prices, they have been remarkably subdued about 
food-for-work programmes. And the state governments are far too 
busy seeking more central assistance to carry out drought relief 
programmes. It is the rural poor who will bear the crippling 
consequences of the widespread drought. Is the centre unwilling 
or unable to comprehend the scale of downturn of the economy 
presaged by the failure of the monsoons? 


WHILE there is so much concern and, 
anxiety about the plight of the farmers 
because of drought, reports have appeared 
of a spurt in the sale of tractors. A leading 
manufacturer, when asked to explain what 
appeared to be a strange phenomenon 
considering widespread distress and sharp 
fall of incomes and purchasing power of 
the farmers, smugly said that since there 
was death and emaciation of cattle on ac¬ 
count of drought, farmers had to have 
tractors to piough their fields. He could 
as well have said the same about the star¬ 
ving farm workers who, unable to put in 
hard labour, had to be replaced by trac¬ 
tors in the fields of rich farmers. Exactly 
how the present order in the agricultural 
sector works can be seen more graphically 
in conditions such as a severe and 
widespread drought. Men may be starving 
and cattle dying but the landed gentry is 
still able and willing to buy tractors and 
carry on and even enlarge their surpluses ' 
and generate higher incomes for them¬ 
selves. Indeed drought becomes an occa¬ 
sion for dispensing with or intensifying 
the exploitation of human labour and 
strengthening the grip of landlords and 
'traders allied with them when landless 
farm workers and poor peasants are in 
dire peed for loans in cash and kind and 
can -be. forced into distress sale of their 
laibotir and assets including small parcels 
Of land belonging to poor fanners. Such 
intensification, of exploitation of the 
. vulnerable sections even tends to be ob- 
- fuscated when the rich farmer can hide 
behind the famished mass of the people 
in the countryside and demand ‘rumene- 
4 prices* for their marinNfcle 
surpluses with alt *recognised! pvtlricaf;; 
supportitjg 
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name of giving relief to the poor farmer 
from drought and its consequences. 

It is indeed remarkable that after a 
marathon debate on the drought and 
floods in the Lok Sabha, when members 
from all sides waxed eloquent on the need 
for drought and flood relief on a war 
footing, the union minister of agriculture, 
Sardar G S Dhillon, who prides on being 
a farmer himself, almost nonchalantly 
declared that he had been advised against 
liberal release of foodgrains from the buf¬ 
fer stock and the government proposed to 
follow this advice. He went on to say that 
the government policy against liberal 
releases from stocks was influenced by the 
fact that there was a severe and wide¬ 
spread drought—an extraordinarily 
strange and twisted logic indeed. The 
foodgrains buffer stock has, after all, been 
built over the years precisely to meet the 
contingency which has arisen because of 
a widespread drought. The government 
was, till recently, vary much worried about 
the high cost of maintaining a foodgrains 
buffer stock of 23 million tonnes and even 
tried to export foodgrains in order to 
bring it down to a more manageable level. 
Now that there is a pressing nerid to release 
foodgrains from the buffer stock in order 
to mitigate the hardship of the people, the 
government is hesitating to do so and pro¬ 
poses what virtually: amounts to the hoar¬ 
ding of foodgrains. . 

What appears to be an extremely narrow 
view is obviously bring taken by the 
government of its interventionary role in 
the foodgrains ntarfceti It evidently wants 
to limit it to only fob running of the public 


'op-the ohe hand, raitte procurement of 
'';^i4|rains froraffcftturplus formers by 


offering them incentive prices, on the 
other. Its calculation might be that there 
wilt be a run on the public distribution 
system and procurement will drastically 
fall in the drought year. But this calcula¬ 
tion is wrong and based on panicky 
assumptions about the working of the 
foodgrains market. Going by the ex¬ 
perience of 1979 drought, offtake from the 
public distribution system as it exists will 
not increase by more than a couple of 
million tonnes and procurement will not 
fall at all. What is missing in the govern¬ 
ment’s calculation, policy and perception 
indeed is that the foodgrains buffer is a 
real resource in the hands of the govern¬ 
ment which it must use purposefully and 
optimally to hold down the prices of 
foodgrains in the open market and 
generate new incomes and employment, 
especially in the rural areas, by launching 
a massive food-for-work programme. In 
addition, the distress of the most 
vulnerable sections of the population, 
especially in remote rural and tribal areas 
on account of drought has to be relieved 
by free distribution of foodgrains in these 
areas if the government is at all serious 
about organising drought relief which will 
be effective and meaningful. The stand 
taken by the union agriculture minister, 
however, shows that a programme of free 
distribution of foodgrains from govern¬ 
ment stocks as a drought relief measure 
is not proposed to be launched. A well- 
conceived and co-ordinated food-for-work 
programme in order to use the foodgrain 
stock as a resource for development, 
especially for the implementation of 
minor irrigation, water conservation and 
drinking water projects in the rural areas, 
is also proposed to be avoided. 

There can be no other explanation for 
this policy of the government except the 
influence—economic and political—of 
vested interests, especially in rural areas. 
The traders and surplus farmers look 
upon free distribution of foodgrains and 
food-for-work programme as interference 
in the play of market forces which would 
tend to depress the nr ices of their mar¬ 
ketable surpluses in foodgrains and firm 
up the price of labour in rural areas. This 
was the reason why the food-for-work 
programme launched in 1979 drought year 
was abruptly scaled down in 1980. The 
reluctance of the government to release 
foodgrains from, the bufferstock and 
failure to launch a food-for-work pro¬ 
gramme in the present drought year is 
bound to be disastrous for the landless 
farm workers, village artisans and sub¬ 
sistence farmers. The prices of foodgrains 
in the open market and of wage goods 



generally in the urban markets will also 
become difficult to control Only the 
surplus farmers and traders will take ad 
vantage of the official policy to swell their 
profits If the socio economic relations 
both m rural areas become explosive in 
this situation, this will be directly the con 
sequence of the government's policy of 
hoarding the foodgrams This position 
seems to have been appreciated but only 
partially and grudgingly by some ruling 
party circles as well as opposition parties 
Some chambers of commerce, among 
them the Punjab, Haryana and Delhi 
chamber circles too expressed their dismay 
over the government’s reluctance to use 
the foodgrams buffer for immediate relief 
as well as for a food for work programme 
This might have prompted the union 
cabinet secretary to give assurances at a 
press briefing within two days after 
Dhillon’s statement in Parliament on con 
serving food stocks that releases from the 
buffer stock will be adequatt to meet the 
drought situation However, it is nmai 
kable that in contrast to the strident de 
mand of all political paitics for a hike in 
procurement prices for drought hit kharif 
crops, especially piddy the demand for 
a massive food for work programme has 
been subdued and has been lacking in 
conviction and strength 
The position in repsect of drought and 
relief is no less disconcerting Having 
recognised and proclaimed, though 
somewhat belatedly and hesitantly, that 
large parts of the country are in the 
vicious grip of a severe drought which is 
said to be the worst of this centurv, there 
is still missing concerted and vigorous ac 
tion to give relief to the vulnerable sections 
of society and combat the destructive im 
pact of drought on tht economy The cen 
tral government, in paiticular, is stuck 
with routine procedures tor laving down 
a 'ceiling' on central assistance to states 
for drought reliel This position was only 
emphasised when the prime mmistei said 
in his Independence Day address that he 
would send out central fact finding ttams 
before holding a conference with the chief 
ministers to consider measures for dealing 
with what is admittedly a very grave situa 
tion The onus, according to the norms 
and procedures laid down by the union 
government, in the light of the report ol 
the Eighth Finance Commission, lies with 
the state governments to organise drought 
and flood rebel and the centre is called 
upon only to supplement the effort of the 
state governments This position was 
made explicit by the union minister of 
state tor agriculture, Makwana, in the 
Rajya Sabha, when in n ply to a question 
he asserted that “necessary steps to com 
bat the situation arising out of drought 
conditions" will have to bo taken by the 
concerned state governments ‘as per 


established procedure” 

The state governments on their part 
seem to be more anxious to make 
demands for maximum central assistance 
for carrying out eflective drought relief 
measures Then demands on the centre 
now add up to as much as Rs 4,000 crore 
The centre, as per established procedures 
and past experience is not hkely to accom¬ 
modate the state governments to 'he ex 
tent of more than ten per cent of 'heir 
demand It has so far announced, under 
strong pressure, haidly Rs SO crore as ad 
vance plan assistance to the states for 
drinking water schemes Whatever central 
assistance is given to the state governments 
for drought relief measures is, as per 
established procedures, in the form of ad 
vance plan assistance This means thai the 
plan outlays of the states hit by drought 
will have to suffer large cuts in the cur 
rent year as well as during the rest of tht 
seventh five sear plan puiod and there 
will be corresponding short lalls in the 
implementation of the plan As matters 
stand effective drought relict mtasurts, 
therefore, remain stalled Unless the cm 
tral government takes a more responsive 
and flexible stand on drought rtlitf and 
measures to combat the effects of drought 
on the tconomy especially rural economy 
the vulnerable sections will suller gravely 
ftom drought now and m the future and 
medium term consequences for the 
gtowth of tht economy will be tripplmg 

It is tndctd tiagic and frightening that 
the ccntial political auihouty art so lardy 
in giapphng with tht acute problems that 
widespread drought conditions create for 
the people and the economy Its response 
is tar more lackadais al than was the case 
even in 1979 80 The t aretakcr government 
headed by late Cliaian Singh had at least 
allocated speci il funds largely by way of 
advance plan assistance, to the state 
governments tor relief purposes and 
emergency runl development schemes, 
above all, tapping of ground water 
resources to supply dunking water to peo 
pic and save cattle. A special food for 
work programme in addition to the 
ongoing food lot work schemes was alsa 
started m the di ought hit areas Special 
measures to deal with drought conditions 
arc still conspicuous by their absence at 
present 

If the ccntial government is so insen¬ 
sitive to the suilenng of the people in 
drought conditions and is unable or un 
willing to take urgent relief measures, it 
cannot possibls have a proper comprehen¬ 
sion of the longer term impact of a severe 
and widespread drought on the economy 
and remedial action that is nCcessai y to 
mitigate its adverse consequences The 
consequences oi a widespread drought are 
indeed crippling for the rural economy, in 
particular for the masses of rural poor, if 


strong protective add remedial action is 
not taken The smug contention of the 
government publicists that a high level of 
resilience had been imparted to the rural 
economy during the last three years when 
there had been no sharp fluctuations in 
agricultural production—albeit at a level 
lower than the peak touched m 
1983-84—has turned out to be false How 
far, m the absence of land reforms, in 
troduction of modern technology and en¬ 
couragement of the upper crust of peasan 
try to engage m commercial farming 
would prevent a fall in agricultural pro¬ 
duction and productivity in drought con 
ditions which are severe and widespread 
will soon be found out It is a moot point 
whether the fall in kharif production this 
year will be as much as in 1979 80— about 
10 million tonnes- or less Estimates are 
that the fall may be of the order of IS 
million tonnes The credibility of the loud 
chums that Indian agriculture has been in 
sulatcd from the vagaries of nature has 
sutiered badly With this the performance 
ot the government in the past seven years 
on the tarming front is also coming m for 
shaip questioning The official planners 
in Yotna Rhawjn are already voicing their 
doubts md anxieties The failure to 
achicse ii rcation targets during the sixth 
plan and the sharp scaling down of these 
taieets m the seventh plan because of 
1 manual constraints, combined with the 
wiakemng of agricultural research and 
extension services in the eighties, are facts 
which cannot be wished away and will 
stant out starkly m the drought 
conditions 

Fac at Conifntions 

If the union government is taking half¬ 
hearted and halting steps in the organisa¬ 
tion of flood and drought relief, it also 
seems to be unable or unwilling to com¬ 
prehend the nature and scale of the 
downturn m the economy which the 
failure of monsoons this year presages 
The facile contention of the industry 
minister, Vengal Rao, in reply to a ques¬ 
tion in Parliament that industrial produc¬ 
tion will show a growth rate of 7 5 per cent 
during the current year showed the reluc¬ 
tance if not inability of the government 
to face up to a grim economic situation 
and its longer-term implications 

A realistic appraisal indicates that while 
agricultural production will record a 
decline of 13 million tonnes, with kharif 
production alone recording a fall of 11 
million tonnes, industrial production, 
according to even the most optimistic 
estimates, will not grow by more than four 
per cent during the current year The 
growth of gross national product during 
the year is not expected to be more than 
one per cent This too is contingent on a 
reckless growth of the tertiary (non- 
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productive lervfce*) lector which, in a 
longer-term perspective, can have only 
severe adverse consequences for growth 
prospects of the Indian economy on 
healthy lines and socially equitable basis. 

At the meeting of the new finance minister 
which he recently held with a group of 
prominent economist, the question was 
posed whether the government had any 
option but to make a drastic cut in the 
plan outlay in the current year. The 
economists pleaded that a cut in the plan 
outlay should be avoided to safeguard the 
plan targets. The fact, however, is that, 
given the strained resources position, 
sharp cuts in plan outlay not only in the 
current year, the third year of the Seventh 
Five-Year Plan, but also m the coming year 
seem inevitable. If the earlier estimates of 
the official planners were that 85 per cent 
of the outlay postulated in the Seventh 
Five-Year Plan will be realised in real 
terms, it now appears, with inflation rock¬ 
ing the economy and diversion of 
resources in the hands of the government 
to meet the current contingency, that the 
Seventh Plan outlay in real terms may turn 
out to be not more than 75 per cent of 
the plan target. Combined with a sharp 
deterioration in the balance of payments 
position, the economic prospects indeed 
appear to be grim. 

What is in the offing is really a tragic 
slide down from a comfortable position 
during the first two years of the plan when 
the government was able to find, in spite 
of generous fiscal concessions to upper 
and middle income brackets, sufficient 
resources by deficit financing and market 
borrowing for investment equal to 40 per 
cent of the plan outlay. This was possible 
in the conditions of an upswing m the 
economy in the wake of the new peak in 
agricultural production attained in 
1983-84. The budget for the current year 
*.,ad hopefully provided for 20 per cent 
more of plan outlay so that by the end of 
the third yeai of the plan, 60 per cent of 
the planned outlay would be realised. This 
could be a commendable performance in 
plan implementation but this is not now 
i'ke!y to materialise. The progress of plan 
implementation looks like coming to a 
grinding halt with prospects blighted for 
a return to the growth path of an annual 
average of 5 per cent realised in the first 
two years of the plan. What is now on the 
cards is that the Seventh Five-Yfear Plan too 
will end up with what the late Professor 
Raj Krishna dubbed as the hindu rate of 
growth of 3.5 per cent. Since this low level 
of growth also suffers from serious distor¬ 
tions because of a marked tilt in favour 
of the tertiary sector in its composition, 
the Indan economy will be even more 
vulnerable and its growth potential weaker 
at the end of the Seventh Five-Yfear Plan 
than it was at its start. The prospects for 
the Eighth Plan are, therefore bleak. 


especially because the Seventh Five-Yfear 
Phut itself, in spite of fanciful talk of a 
march to the twenty-first century, was 
conceived without any longer term pers¬ 
pective and advance action for the Eighth 
Plan was not provided for in its formula¬ 
tion. There can be no skirting in these 
conditions of the need for additional 
resource mobilisation effort which is non¬ 
inflationary and progressive. There has 
been some cursory and fanciful talk of 
more indirect taxes on '.uxury items. But 


with any idea of directly taxing the in¬ 
comes and wealth of urban as well as rural 
upper and middle classes ruled out as 
politically and socially unacceptable, a 
meaningful and adequate resource 
mobilisation effort on sound lines is 
bound to remain weak and stilted. The 
government, already embroiled in many 
controversies and its credibility gravely 
eroded, is really on the horns of many 
dilemmas in the management of the 
economy as well as of the polity. 


Nuclear Power Plants: Safeguards 
Unsatisfactory 

S Ganeah 

A national workshop on the siting and safety of nuclear power 
plants organised in Hyderabad this May came to the conclusion 
the nuclear energy is neither safe, nor even viable or necessary. 

The DAE has neglected to take account of several important 
considerations in siting nuclear plants and has not taken sufficient 
care in preventing workers from being exposed to radiation in its 
installations. 


IN the light of increasing concern over the 
safety and viability of nuclear power, 
especially after Chernobyl, the Centre for 
Environment Concerns, a small environ¬ 
ment awareness promotion NGO, organis¬ 
ed a two-day workshop on ‘Siting and 
Safety on Nuclear Power Plants’ on May 
11-12 at Secunderabad. In his inaugural 
address. Justice V R Krishna Iyer pointed 
out a new enemy of the critics oi nuclear 
power—the hawkish lobby for the atom 
bomb. Describing nuclear power as “ex¬ 
pensive to start, expensive to bury and 
dangerous during li*e”, he pleaded for a 
radically new vision for our projects, 
based on Schumacher’s principle of 'small 
is beautiful’. 1 he Atomic Energy Act 1962, 
for which even the rules had not been 
framed yet, had several clauses which were 
arbitrary and could be ultra vires of the 
constitution, he felt, and suggested 
challenging it m the courts. He regretted 
the mania for - ;crecy in our country on 
ail issues, and contended that freedom of 
information was fundamental to all f un- 
damental rights 

Discussions on the health hazards cen¬ 
tred around the biological effects of ra¬ 
dionuclides in the food chain, the effects 
of low level wastes and the threat of 
tritium, apart from the other well known 
hazards. It was pointed out that the 
routine releases of radioactivity released 
by Nuclear Power Plants (NPP) in opera¬ 
tion, could be magnified upto 10,00,000 
times in the food chain. The newer plants 
being set up are designed to use fresh 
water from rivers and reservoirs and any 
contamination of these water sources 


would be disastrous for the region. Also 
the higher temperature of outlet water used 
for cooling, would upset the ecological 
balance of the water bod>, leading finally 
to higher toxiuty of pathogenic bacteria. 
It was felt that not enough attention was 
being paid to low level wastes. Concern 
was voiced over the indiscriminate genera¬ 
tion of plutonium, one of the deadliest 
substances known to humans. It was 
pointed out that most of the laboratories 
using radiological equipment and ra¬ 
dionuclides, did not follow safety pro¬ 
cedures. The excessive use of X-rays also 
came in for criticism. 

The participants also condemned the 
attitude of the AEC/DAE of discouraging 
independent studies on radiation and its 
effects. The case of Kochupiilai and others 
from AIIMS, who conducted studies on 
background radiation and later were not 
allowed to follow up their studies in the 
subject, was cited. The levels of tritium 
release came under scrutiny, as also its 
effects on animal and -quatic life and 
plants. It was teared that radioactive 
tritium and krypton worsen effects of acid 
rain by their et(cits on oxides of sulphur 
and nitrogen I he entire nuclear fuel 
chain had to be studied closely, the par¬ 
ticipants agreed, and not just the high- 
profile realtors 

Campaigns against Nun ear Eni-RGV 

Dhiicndra Sharma (JNU) pointed out 
that on geological grounds no scientific 
committee had approved of the selection 
of Narora for the NPP and the decision 
had apparently been taken on political 
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grounds (the area was one of the late 
Chowdhary Charan Singh’s strongholds). 
The site was geologically unstable 
(Moradabad fault-class IV seismic zone) 
and was near the epicentre of the 19S6 
earthquake in Bulandshahr. He felt that 
the establishments ot DAF. installations 
in rural areas had brought about a kind 
of colonisation. The DAE employees had 
their own special facilities, were insulated 
from local life and lived like colonials, he 
pointed out. 

Narayan Desai (Institute for Total 
Revolution), giving details of the agitation 
against the Kakrapar NPP, emphasised 
that it was essential to go to the grassroots. 
He stressed the role of songs and ‘lok 
natya’ (folk-drama) in mobilising the peo¬ 
ple. A remarkable feature of the agitation, 
he pointed out, was its non-violent nature, 
even though thousands of people from 
different areas were involved. Nagesh 
Hedge (CANE) described the ongoing 
agitation against the Kaiga NPP in Kar¬ 
nataka and regretted that the political 
establishment in the state was firmly 
backing the plant. 

It was emphasised that electricity met 
only 17 per cent of India's energy needs 
('/ird of commercial energy needs) and as 
such the othei energy sources must also 
be given their due place. The fact that 
atomic energy accounted for just around 
2.5 per cent of India’s total power genera¬ 
tion, was itself sufficient indictment of the 
DAE, it was felt. C S G Prasad pointed 
out that the cost for NPPs was twice or 
more than that for conventional power 
stations due to interest charges, as the 
NPPs took 15-20 years to build. The pro¬ 
posal to float bonds was interpreted by 
some, as an indication that the govern¬ 
ment had run out of money for the pro¬ 
gramme. It was noted that the cost of 
decommissioning were not being reco¬ 
vered from consumers, m order to arti¬ 
ficially lower the rate for electricity 
generated by nuclear energy. 

There was unanimous agreement that 
the heavy water programme was in a mess. 
The indigenous H 2 S - H 2 exchange pro¬ 
cess had pushed up the cost substantially, 
thus leading to increase in capital cost. 
The poor performance of RAPP was also 
taken note of. This, it was pointed out, 
made the power supply in Rajasthan very 
erratic. Outages in RAPP had lead to 
breakdowns in the grid. 

Among the alternative sources of 
energy, participants explored the scope of 
solar-thermal power systems, which were 
coming into their own. It was pointed out 
that the cost of electrification for small 
villages was Rs 3-5 lakh apart from cost 
of power generation So solar or wind 
systems in these villages (stand-alone 
systems) were economical even now. The 
various other alternatives like biogas, 
wind, geothermal and others were also 


discussed. Some of the participants were 
not for a stand against nuclear energy on 
the basis of cost, as it implied that we 
would accept it if it somehow becomes 
cheaper. Nagesh Hedge stressed the role 
of conservation of energy. Praful Bidwai 
said that the trend of TNCs already in 
nuclear energy like Westinghouse to buy 
up smaller firms doing pioneering work 
in alternative energy sources, was very 
alarming. 

The participants discussed the siting 
and safety of the Narora and Nagarjuna- 
sagar NPPs. It was pointed out that the 
Narora NPP, apart from being in a geolo¬ 
gically sensitive area was also quite close 
to Delhi and several other cities. It was 
very near to the Ganga and in fact used 
water from the river canal for cooling. In 
the case of a major mishap, the fallout 
would affect not only the cities, but also 
contaminate the Ganges and other rivers. 
If the fallout reached the Himalayan 
snows, the whole of the river systems in 
north India may become unfit for human 
use. In case of the Nagarjunasagar and 
Kaiga plants also, any contamination of 
the fresh water sources would make the 
water used by millions of people unfit for 
irrigation or drinking. 

The participants condemned the lack of 
proper site selection procedures. In the US 
and Japan for site selection of NPP, the 
concerned agency had to prepare an En¬ 
vironment Impact Assessment (EIA) 
report, followed by a public hearing where 
objections could be filed. Here even the 
existing guidelines were being violated. 
For instance; in case of the Nagarjunasagar 
NPP, the township of Vijaypur (popula¬ 
tion 50,000) was within 16 km of the site, 
within the outlying zone, which was pro¬ 
hibited as per the convention agreed to in 
a symposium in BARC in 1963. 

The participants expressed grave con¬ 
cern over the exposure of DAE workers 
to radiation. The recent expose by 
V T Padmanabhan (see EPW, ‘All within 
Limits’, March 8-15,1985) was mentioned 
in this context. It was pointed out that the 
levels of tritium were upto several hundred 
times that permitted and the rem per 
kwhe o/p in India was the highest in the 
world. Concern was voiced over the con¬ 
tinued use of temporary workers, as also 
workers from other industries, in order to 
‘enlarge the base’ of those exposed. 

The role of Nehru and Bhabha in shap¬ 
ing our nuclear policy was discussed. 
There was a general consensus that Nehru 
was for disarmament and did not change 
his position even when informed of the 
Chinese move in the weapons direction. 
It was felt that Bhabha, on the other 
hand, had the weapons option in mind 
very early on, In Pugwash, he had pleaded 
for a third world bomb, and Pugwash is 
all about peace! 

Praful Bidwai pointed out that the 

Economic 


atomic energy establishments In most' 
countries tended to wrest a tot of 
autonomy from the political establish¬ 
ment. He cautioned that the hawks in 
both India and Pakistan who were push¬ 
ing us for weapons were also subtly try¬ 
ing to obliterate the distinctions between 
stockpiling nuclear weapons, a clandestine 
weapons programme and a full-fledged 
weapons programme. Once a country said 
that it was a nuclear weapons state; it was 
very difficult to disarm it politically. It was 
difficult to pin it down to pacts and 
treaties, he pointed out and said that this 
was what the hawks wanted. 

The role of the IAEA in preventing pro¬ 
liferation was discussed, and it was felt 
that the body was capable of only detec¬ 
ting (at the most) and not preventing 
violations of safeguards. Some parti¬ 
cipants felt that, in view of the vertical 
proliferation among the nuclear haves, 
horizontal proliferation did not seem so 
bad to the have nots. Public opinion in 
many third world countries was in favour 
of the bomb, a participant felt and said 
this must be countered. 

The NPT, it was felt, was a failure not 
only because it was an unequal treaty, but 
also because the safeguards system was 
unsatistactory. The separation between 
peaceful and violent use of nuclear energy 
could not be imposed, it was felt. If the 
safeguards were made too tight, the 
scenario could only be similar to that 
described in “The Plutonium Society”. 
The participants were one with Praful 
Bidwai in agreeing that “If you want to 
get rid of nuclear weapons, you must get 
rid of nuclear energy”. 

Kalpana Sharma suggested a series of 
workshops on nuclear energy for jour¬ 
nalists from various media, to sensitise 
them to the issue An open letter to the 
AEC, with copies to all MP, MLAs and 
opinion leaders was suggested. The letter 
should demand answers for the various 
questions raised about nuclear energy. A 
citizen’s report on the state of India’s 
nuclear installations was also suggested 
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Drought-Prone Area Programme 
in Ahmednagar 

Madhusudan Dattatraya Sathe 


Drought-prone areas in Maharashtra have hardly benefited from 
government programmes, even those which have been specially 
designed for these areas—fisheries schemes have aided private fish 
traders rather than the poor, allocations for pasture development 
have been misspent, plantation schemes are unsuitable for poor 
soils and milk production has been sluggish in Ahmednagar. 


IN Ahmednagar the recurring condition 
of drought and the spread of extensive 
canal irrigation system together provide 
the contrasting soda! condition of poverty 
of rainfed agriculture on one hand and the 
small islands of prosperity around the 
perennial irrigation of sugarcane cultiva¬ 
tion and sugar co-operatives on the other 
hand. Thus historically speaking the basic 
inequity in the development process is 
built in and has come to stay in the 
district. So also an uneasy coexistence of 
poverty and prosperity has stabilised and, 
m fact prospered over the years. Thus one 
quite rightly comes to suspect that the 
existing power arrangement is based on 
this smooth accommodation of two 
classes of peasantry based in drought- 
prone areas and the canal irrigation based 
in sugarcane areas. In this sense the exist¬ 
ing leadership is sufficiently sophisticated 
and enlightened m institutionalising even 
the condition of drought to their advan¬ 
tage. The implementation of a public 
works programme such as the Employ¬ 
ment Guarantee Scheme is one such im¬ 
portant public policy instrument by which 
the existing vested interests have managed 
to turn the situation to their advantage. 

During the course of the last 25 years 
or so what were the plan programmes and 
plan schemes which were designed and 
implemented to mitigate this deep rooted 
chronic condition of drought? The World 
Bank had aided the government in a pro¬ 
gramme called Drought Prone Area Pro¬ 
gramme (DPAP) which was designed 
around the theme of watershed develop¬ 
ment in order to overcome the condition 
of drought arising out of deficient and 
erratic rainfall. The major components of 
the programmes were: (1) Fisheries 
development, (2) forestry and plantation 
schemes, (3) animal husbandry schemes, 
and (4) dairy schemes. 

The following observations are made on 
the basis of available information: 

Fingerlings are distributed in 41 tanks 
in nine talukas. The data of water spread 
available for 27 tanks out of 41 tanks 
varies from 16 ha to 162 ha. Lease amount 
of the tank is decided on the basis of water 


spread and varied from Ks 280 to Rs 765 
per tank. Although the lease amount is 
worked out by a formula at least from the 
statistics available, there does not appear 
to be any definite relation between lease 
amount and the extent of water spread, 
and the numbei of finget lings. Dhoki 
tank, taluka Parner is leased to a private 
person, the tank at Belapur Badgi, taluka 
Akola is leased to Brahmanwada V K S 
Society and all other tanks are leased to 
some of the fishermen co-operative 
societies. Except the tank at Mohon all 
othei tanks are taken on lease by the co¬ 
operative societies situated outside the 
respective villages Many co-operative 
societies have taken on lease more than 
one tank The usual explanation is that 
there are no co-operative societies which 
are registered at the villages where tanks 
are being used for fisheries and therefore 
these are leased to outside co-operative 
societies 

There are numerous minor inigation 
tanks in the district where water is being 
impounded for all the 12 months Origi¬ 
nally the schemes for fisheries develop¬ 
ment were supposed to be concentrated 
only in eight large watersheds selected m 
1975. However, the fisheries department 
has managed to bypass this original basis 
and the various schemes are scattered alt 
over the district which makes for inefficien¬ 
cy. At present the contract for fish rear¬ 
ing is being given out to various local 
village level fisheries co-operatives 
societies. The .* societies in turn farm out 
the contracts to certain private fish traders 
and merchants Moreover, according *o the 
present practice by which only those from 
the traditional fishermen community are 
considered as eligible for employment in 
village-level co operative societies. If the 
elegibility rates were modified even 
landless and small and marginal farmers 
can become eligible for fisheries activities. 
This would also help discourage the pre¬ 
sent practice where fisheries cooperatives 
are made up of only of those belonging 
to the fishing communities and naturally 
the outsiders have managed to form these 
co-operatives which are able to take the 


entire contract for fish farming. It is com¬ 
mon knowledge that the fish traders and 
merchants have monopolised these 
fisheries co-operatives and are exploiting 
the present opportunities available under 
the government programmes. 

On the lines of dairy co-operatives, the 
fisheries co-operatives should be en¬ 
couraged to rear fish and do the fish 
farming. For this purpose certain econo¬ 
mic incentives should be designed. At pre¬ 
sent due to certain transport difficulties 
there is only local marketing of fish and 
naturally the price realisation is only in 
the range of Rs 5 to Rs 10 per kg which 
is not very encouraging. If the government 
were step in to make a purchase, transport 
and maiket the fish The co-operative 
societies could be guaranteed a minimum 
price of Rs 10 per kg in the village itself. 
A group of five to six villages and in turn 
about seven to eight groups of such 
villages could be tor us visualised where 
such fisheries co-opcrativcs routes for col 
lection and transport of fish designed 

I OKI SIRS AND Pi XNrAllON St Hf MLS 

A note on DPAP prepared bv DRDA, 
Ahmednagar in September, 1984 gives 
details of the expenditure and achieve¬ 
ments under the forestry programme 
during 1974-75 to 1982-83 It included 
seven programmes such as tree plantation 
tn conjunction with pasture development, 
small plantation, establishment of wood 
lots, pasture development on government 
lands, pasture development on private 
lands, establishment of grass seed 
multiplication tai m and roadside planta¬ 
tion (wind breaks). During this nine year 
period a total expenditure of Rs 268 35 
lakh was incurred under the forestry pro¬ 
gramme and the area covered amounted 
to 18,291 ha In this entire forestry pro¬ 
gramme there was a large expenditure at 
Rs 86 81 lakh which covered an area of 
11,223 ha under the scheme for pasture 
development on government lands The 
next major item of expenditure at Rs 7 3 37 
lakh was on administration It was 27 34 
pei cent of the expenditure under forestry. 

Ahmednagar is such a distt a t w here the 
soil is pooi where often enough even grass 
can barely glow The di > lain spells often 
extend over 25 to 30 days and there are 
no alternative possibilities ol providing 
water to the plants Under such exiieme 
circumstances an indiscriminate pro¬ 
gramme of plantation of seedlings in 
all the places has to be discontinued 
immediately 

Under the pasture development pio- 
giamme. an amount of Rs 87 lakh was 
spent upto 1982-83 and the seed was 
broadcast on an area of 11,000 ha. We 
observed that this entire expenditure was 
practically a waste. 
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There is a good growth of trees on some 
selected plots where the soil cover is good. 
But there also the local people do not take 
care of the plantation. At present the trees 
ate small and the villagers are only waiting 
for them to grow to a convenient size 
when it would be cut illegally. This will 
take a few more years and arrangements 
will have to be made For their protection at 
minimum cost. This could be done only 
by the local gram panchayat and the local 
people if they are convinced about the 
financial advantages from the plantations. 

Afforestation being done at present on 
government forest'community lands 
should be undertaken alter detailed survey 
of such lands and deciding the useful loca¬ 
tions where the plantations can grow and 
be protected Mere completion of targets 
and expenditure will not ensute tree cover. 
Work on community grass lands or gura- 
charan should be undertaken only if the 
village commumty/gram-panchayat is 
ready to take the responsibilty of further 
protection and proper use Forest areas 
with better soil cover and availability of 
some water in the vicinity should be given 
to the group of landless, backward and 
unemployed in rural areas tor afforesta 
tion as per the government resolution 
of 1981. 

In many peieolation tanks and minor 
irrigation tanks upper portion of submer¬ 
sible area gets submerged under water 
only for a short time. Some areas even- 
though acquired do not get submerged at 
all. At many of the tanks about 4 to 5 na 
of such area would be available. In 
Solapur district afforestation is done on 
the lands as suggested above on more than 
200 tanks. 

Schemes for plantation on private lands 
have not been taken up by the fotest 
department or even under the social 
forestry programme on any appreciable 
scale for various reasons F.arher some 
schemes have been proposed on private 
lands under DPAP and some of them 
have been implemented in few places. It 
is however seen that the response from 
private land owners is not encouraging 
under DPAP also The DPAP has made 
no efforts to take up plantation on private 
lands where the land owner volunteers 
may be persuaded to take up plantation 
on certain terms and conditions. Such 
plantations could include some fruit trees 
so that they will fetch higher returns and 
the owners would develop a stake in the 
plantation. 

Animal Husbandry Schemes 

One of the DPAP’s objectives was “rais¬ 
ing the economic status of the poorer sec¬ 
tion of rural population through sup¬ 
plementary occupation like dairy, forestry, 
etc” This objective was further modified 


in 1982-83 on recommendation oi Swami- 
nathan committee report as a result of 
which live stock development included the 
development of pasture and fodder 
resources. With a view to achieving above 
mentioned objectives, the following 
programme was expected to be undertaken 
under DPAP. 

(i) Concentration of work in mini- 
watershed areas, (ii) Improving the milk 
yield of cows by A1 programme, tiii) Pro¬ 
viding health cover for animals, (iv) Hik¬ 
ing up programmes for increasing fodder 
production, and (v) Making arrangements 
for sale of milk through co-operative dairy 
societies. 

Upto the period 1983-84 an expenditure 
of Rs 255.62 lakh was incurred on animal 
husbandry programme under DPAP. Dur¬ 
ing this period, five milk chilling units 
have been constructed, 129 dairy co¬ 
operative societies were registered, 2,556 
milking cows were given on subsidy to 
small farmers, and milk collection has in¬ 
creased from 34 lakh litres (about 9,300 
litres per da-') to 120 lakh litres (about 
33,000 litres per day). 

For the period 1984-85 to 1989-90, an 
amount of Rs 217.75 lakh was provided 
for animal husbandry. The following 
targets were expected to be achieved with 
this investment, (i) Mobile veterinary units 
m area of operation of 160 dairy societies, 
(n) 68,000 artificial inseminations every 
year, (ni) Health cover, preventive vaccina¬ 
tion, vitamins, minerals and feed supple¬ 
ments, etc, to 176 lakh animals every year, 
and (iv) Infertility clinical camps and 
shibirs. 

In an “Outline of Project Report on 
DPAP in Maharashtra” prepared by rural 
development department in October, 1983 
it has been indicated that village-wise and 
owner-wise information of breedable cows 
should be maintained. This has not been 
done so far. With the existing staff this 
is not possible. For the success of concen¬ 
trated effort of various schemes being 
operated under DPAP such information 
is quite vital. In view of this, it is necessary 
that for a group of five to seven villages 
in a mini-watershed one livestock super¬ 
visor should be allotted who will do the 
work of the schemes in these villages. 

Both the animal husbandry and dairy 
schemes are linked together and are the 
funds provided. The personnel from the 
dairy department working in the DPAP 
are supposed to work with the mobile 
veterinary unit and look after (i) The pro¬ 
motion and registration of dairy co¬ 
operative societies at village level, (ii) The 
provision of subsidies for capital invest¬ 
ment, management and transport of milk 
with a view' to making these co-operatives 
self-sustaining, (ui) Arrangement for pur¬ 
chase of cattle for the members of dairy 
co-operatives and other milk suppliers. 


(iv) provision or ceciuncai aw at min 
testing, storage; fodder production and 
cattle feeds. 

In the larger selected watersheds the 
dairy societies were registered only in 51 
villages out of the total of the 93 villages 
(55 per cent). Out of these 20 societies 
which were given a captial subsidy of 
Rs 3,000 and a management subsidy of 
Rs 2,500 each, were closed down. Thus 
out of the total expenditure of Rs 2.80 
lakh in six blocks, Rs 1.10 lakh must be 
considered as a wasteful investment. 
Worse still nobody bothered to notice and 
look into why these dairy societies were 
closed down nor any attempts were visua¬ 
lised to revitalise these societies. Thus it 
is obvious that the target of registration 
of societies and the payment of subsidies 
is not important in itself unless they are 
sustained follow up measure to avoid the 
losses out of wasteful investment by way 
of closure of these societies. 

The government gives three paise per 
litre for fat testing of milk. With an 
average of four to Five litres of milk supply 
per day per producer, theie should be no 
difficulty m proper testing of milk. It 
appears that with proper management 
care for fat testing on a regular basis the 
produces can get 30 to 40 paise more per 
litre. The DPAP authorities should have 
created motivation and ensured the follow 
up of this practice to protect the interest 
of more efficient milk producers. 

From the data of the sample of 64 
families the following observations have 
been made: 

All landless and those with one ha ot 
landholding are purchasing fodder from 
outside. Families with landholding in the 
range of one h a to three h a are distributed 
m all the three groups and about 53 per 
cent use fodder from both the sources of 
own farm and market purchase The ma¬ 
jority of families with landholding above 
one h a use fodder from their own farm 
in Pamer taluka whereas there are 6.5 per 
cent of families in Ahmednagar block in 
doing that. Out of 64 sample families only 
22 per cent use fodder from their own 
farm and 34 per cent use fodder from 
market purchases. The remaining 44 per 
cent obtain fodder from both the sources. 

From the above statistics and observa¬ 
tions it appears that if there is some 
domestic source of fodder dairy project 
becomes profitable even if fodder has to 
be purchased partially from market 
source. 

On the basis of sample survey we have 
estimated gross family income of those 
sample households engaged in dairy 
schemes at Rs 7,000 per annum. This is 
on the higher side of estimated average in¬ 
come of those engaged in irrigated farm¬ 
ing which is around Rs 5,000 per annum. 
All the sample beneficiaries reported that 
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in the DBU* areas there is no other worth¬ 
while self-employment except in dairy. In 
these drought-prone areas due to exten¬ 
sive investments in minor irrigation pro¬ 
ject some have managed to develop an 
access to protective irrigation and to that 
extent domestic source of fodder has 
developed on a suitable basis. The bene¬ 
ficiaries reported that due to dairy activity 
and regular marketing of milk their needs 
of cash are considerably satisfied. 

We collected data on 66 out 69 milk 
procurement routes in terms of their 
distances and quantity of ice used. The 
observations are as follows: 

The average use of ice per litre of milk 
handled at Rajur plant is estimated at l.S 
kg which is on the higher side. It is true 
that this terrain is hilly and difficult and 
the net work of roads is of poor quality 
and yet this higher cost of ice needs to be 
investigated. On the other routes in 
drought-prone area the use of ice per litre 
of milk comes to 0.4 to 0.S kg. Maybe, in 
the initial stages this quantity of ice con¬ 
sumed was justified. However, it is now 
time to reduce this cost and this should 
be investigated. During our field visits we 
noted that the handling, storage and 
transport of ice was quite improper and 
inefficient. It is only at Shnrampur and 
Kopargaon chilling plants the level of ice 
consumed was more or less noimal. 
Perhaps this was because they were 
operating in a concentrated area where 
there were more procurement centres on 
small routes. At these places ice is not 
being used in the evening. 

The average distance covered by vehicle 
is 100 km per route. At Kopargaon it is 
80 km and at Karjat it is 124 km. From 
die data it appears that milk procurement 
is likely to increase on these routes. We 


have noted the capital cost of chilling 
plant which comes to 1.5 to 3.0 paise per 
litre. If we add maintenance and running 
capital expenses this total cost per litre 
should be inside of 5 to 6 paise. In order 
to limit the expenditure on ice smaller 
capacity chilling plants may need to be 
extablished 

It is necessary to establish a full fledged 
dairy in Shrirampur taluka with one 
chilling centre since the milk procurement 
has increased substantially in this area. At 
Sangamner also the level of milk procure¬ 
ment is increasing and it is necessary to 
set up a chilling centre in this place. 

The data on dairy milk procurement 
organised by five milk unions/federations 
in the district are as follows: 

a) In the case of all the five unions, buf¬ 
falo milk procurement has been on the 
decline all along. In fact for Sangamner 
union for the seven-year period ending 
1983-84 it came to a zero position. At the 
other end for Ahmednagar union the 
decline was from an initial position of 
19,200 litres per day to 7,500 litres per day 
of buffalo milk by 1983-84. 

b) Cow milk procurement is con¬ 
tinuously on the increase in all the five 
unions. The overall increase during a seven 
year period comes to 172 per cent for the 
entire district. However, for Shrirampur 
union the increase is nearly six-fold (595 
per cent) and for Sangamner union it is 
seven-fold (700 per cent). In actual terms 
here the cow milk procurement increased 
from-2,800 litres/day to 21,600 litres/day 
by 1983-84. 

c) During a seven-year period the total 
quantity of milk from both cows and buf¬ 
faloes increased from 6,71,000 litres/day 
to 1,59,400 litres/day (238 per cent in¬ 
crease), though during this period buffalo 


milk procurement was continuously on 
the decline from 30,200 litres/day to 11,700 
litres/day. This increase in total milk pro¬ 
curement was substantial in respect of 
Sangamner union (696 per cent), Shriram- 
pur union (470 per cent), Kopargaon 
union (298 per tent). 

These are precisely the areas where a 
liberal flow irrigation facilities are 
available and equally substantial sugar¬ 
cane cultivation has got stabilised with an 
access to perennial canal irrigation. So 
also the sugar co-operative factories in 
these areas have taken bold initiatives in 
organising certain promotional measures 
w hich have resulted into rapid increase in 
milk production and milk procurement. 

d) The most important point to note is 
that in Ahmednagar union which really 
represents the drought-prone areas of the 
district, the increase m milk procurement 
is barely by 130 per cent during a seven- 
year period. Similarly in Akola union 
which largely represents the tribal sub¬ 
plan area of about 100 tnbal village from 
Akola taluka, the increase in milk pro¬ 
curement was of the same order of 130 per 
cent. In Akola taluka itself about one- 
third number of villages represents a 
drought-prone area However, in recent 
years the taluka developed an access to 
irrigation on the lines of what has been 
accomplished in the drought-prone taluka 
ot Sangamner where substantial sugar¬ 
cane cultivation has come to stay. 

In Ahmednagar union we may also 
note that apart from the sluggish growth 
in milk procurement there have been wide 
fluctuations during the intervening period 
of seven years. Similar is the unstable 
trend in Akola union. In contrast all the 
three othei unions at Shrirampur, Kopar¬ 
gaon and Sangamner represented a con- 


COMPARAT1VI- PROM! t IN TfeRMS or Per C'API FA INDICATORS 


Description _ Total Irrigat i on Schemes _ _ Dairy Develop ment _ _ Drv 1 and Agru.ii lime 


Upto 2.50 
Acres 

2.51 to 7.50 
Acres 

7.51 Acres 
and Above 

Uplo 2.50 
Acres 

2.51 to 7.50 
Acres 

7 51 Aues 
and Above 

Upto 2 SO 
Acres 

2 51 to 7 50 
Acres 

7 51 Acres 
and Above 

1 Number of persons 
per acre of holding 

2.20 

1.30 

0.52 

2.96 

1.37 

0.69 

2 0 

1 51 

0 91 

2 Number of working 

persom/acre 

1.05 

0.62 

0.25 

1.39 

0.65 

0 31 

1 20 

u “’K 

0 7 6 

3 Number of persons 

per irrigated acre 

3.53 

2.02 

1.24 

6.12 

4.26 

2.36 

- 


— 

4 'Number of working per- 

tons per irrigated acre 

1.67 

0.96 

0.60 

2.87 

2.03 

1.10 

— 

- 

... 

5 Per person landholding 

0.45 

0.77 

1.92 

0.34 

0.73 

1.45 

(MO 

0M 

107 

6 Per person irrigated land 0.28 

0.49 

0.81 

0.16 

0.73 

0.42 



— 

7 Per acre cereals 

production 

3.34 

2.00 

1.00 

2.06 

1.40 

1.00 

1 (X) 

0.7t 

051 

8 Per irrigated acre 

cereals production 

5.30 

3.20 

2.30 

4.25 

4.36 

3.49 

- 



9 Availability of cereals 

per person (Qtl) 

1.50 

1.57 

1.86 

0.69 

1.02 

I 48 

0 50 

0 to 

0 57 

10 Per capita income in Rs 

745 

660 

948 

1033 

1068 

1695 

680 

765 

1306 

11 Per acre income in Rs 

1656 

860 

493 

3067 

1460 

1163 

1360 

1169 

1213 

12 Per irrigated acre 

income 

2332 

1335 

1171 

6327 

4554 

4004 

— 


— 
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tinuous uninterrupted growth in total milk 
procurement. 

in the backdrop of substantial increase 
in milk procurement over a period of 
seven years ending 1983-84 it is important 
to answer why this increase has been slug¬ 
gish in Ahmednagar union. The three 
unions of Shrirampur, Sangamner and 
Kopargaon represent a combination of 
intensive irrigation, sugarcane cultivation 
and successful crossbreeding programmes 
in the past. The fifth milk union of Akola 
partly represents the problem of a tribal 
economy characterised by heavy rainfall, 
difficult terrain and poor soils with paddy 
cultivation and generally poor perfor¬ 
mance of the agricultural sector. The 
other part of Akola taluka docs represent 
a drought-prone area. However, in recent 
years it has partly developed an access to 
irrigation and in turn sugarcane cultiva¬ 


tion which have helped stabilise the farm 
sector. 

There is a certain improvement though 
marginal even in a drought-prone area of 
Ahmednagar union which is reflected by 
a modest increase in milk procurement. 
This is partly because during the last ten 
years substantial investments have gone 
into minor irrigation which have to some 
extent helped some farmers in developing 
access to irrigation. 

The next logical step would be that with 
the assurance of price of milk and firm 
institutional arrangements of transport 
and marketing, a qualitative improvement 
in the cattle population has to come 
about. The promotional measures initia¬ 
led by co-operative sugar factories by way 
of artificial insemination and protective 
vaccination arc not as yet available in 
drought-prone areas represented by the 


Ahmednagar milk union. Obviously the 
government plan programmes in these 
respects of animal husbandry and dairy 
have not produced any worthwhile impact 
which is why milk procurement and milk 
production in drought-prone areas is con¬ 
siderably slow in comparison to other 
assured irrigated tracts of the district. It 
is true that the farmers left to themselves 
are continuously improvising and this is 
reflected in the overall increase in milk 
procurement. It is difficult to attribute this 
improvement to the programmes in the 
animal husbandry sector. In any case the 
claim by the dairy department that 
substantial increase in milk procurement 
has been achieved due to the operation of 
DPAP in the district needs to be con¬ 
siderably qualified. 

Here is the an overall picture of the im¬ 
plementation of different schemes and 


AN IMPORTANT CHANGE IN 

income tax law 


Please do not give misleading and evasive statements during search operation 
of the Income Tax Department. It may land you in more trouble. 

Avail of the concession given by Taxation Laws (Amendment and Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act, 1986 which provides that 

if during the course of the search you make a statement U/S 132(4) of the 
I.TAct/37A(4) of the W.T-Act that 

any money, bullion, jewellery or any other article or thing found in your 
possession or control 

has been acquired out of your income/wealth which has not been declared so 

far in your return of income/wealth to be furnished u/s 139( 1)/14( 1) within 

the time allowed under the law , 

and 

also specify in your statement how you derived such income or assets, 

and 


pay income/wealth tax and interest, if any, thereon 

then, 

no penalty for concealment will be levied as per Explanation 5 to Section 
271 (1) of the Income Tax Act or Explanation 5 to Section 18 of the Wealth Tax 

Act. 


So better make a clean breast of the whole 
thing before the conclusion of the search to 
avoid penal consequences. 


INCOME TAX 
DEPARTMENT 






Dl.(R.S & PR.) 
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programmes designed to combat drought 
in Ahmednagar district. The important 
indicators are reduced on a per capita 
basis to facilitate an easy comparison. 

For the total irrigation schemes the 
average number of persons per acre is 
estimated at 2.2 in the smallest holding 
group upto 2.S acres and it is only 0.52 
in the largest holding group above 7.5 
acres. This 4:1 proportion is much less in 
respect of unirrigated holdings. 

For the total irrigation schemes the 
number of working persons per acre is 
more in the smallest holding group upto 
2.5 acres than in the largest holding group. 
The proportion is 4:1. In respect of unir¬ 
rigated holding it is 3.1. 

For the total irrigation schemes there 
are as many as 3.5 persons per irrigated 
acre in the smallest holding group and it 
is much less at 1.24 in the largest holding 
group. Similarly for dairy schemes the 
similar estimates are 6.12 persons and 2.36 
persons in the corresponding holding 
brackets. 

For the total irrigation schemes, the 
number of working persons per irrigated 
acre comes to 1.67 in the lowest holding 
group which ! s nearly half of the average 
number in the preceding indicator. For the 
dairy scheme this average number is on 
higher side at 2.87 in the lowest holding 
group. 

For the total irrigation schemes the per 
capita landholdings ranges from 0.45 acre 
to 1.92 acres for less than 2.5 acres and 
more than 7.5 acres respectively. For dairy 
and dry land farms the averages are on the 
lower side for all the three holding groups. 

For the total irrigation schemes, on per 
capita basis the access to irrigation is 
limited to only 0.28 acre to 0.81 acre for 
the smallest and largest holding groups 
respectively. It is evident that in drought- 
prone areas any access to irrigation,-which 
is essentially of seasonal nature, tends to 
be on an egalitarian basis and the com¬ 
munity basis of this sharing has to be pro¬ 
moted in this direction. 

For the total irrigation schemes the per 
acre cereal production is 3.34 quintals for 
the smallest holdings upto 7.50 acres and 
it is only one quintal for the largest 
holding group above 7.50 acres. It appears 
that the per acre cereal production is 
relatively satisfactory only for lift irriga¬ 
tion schemes at 7.27 quintals. However, 
per person availability seems to be much 
Ins as indicated in availability of cereals 
per person. For the dry land farms it is 
only one quinal. 

For the total irrigation schemes the 
cereal production per irrigated acre is an 
average of 5.30 quintals and it is half of 
that for the highest holding group above 
750 acres. It is only for lift irrigation 
scheme that this average is higher at 7.27 
quintals. Correspondingly the per person 
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cereal availability is also higher than 
two quintals which may be considered 
as a minimum per capita annual food 
requirement. 

The availability of cereals per person 
(quintals) in the total irrigation schemes 
is only 1.50 quintals for the lowest holding 
group. And it is 1.86 quintals in the 
highest holding group. For the dairy 
schemes the average is around one quin¬ 
tal and for the unirrigated holdings it is 
only half a quintal. 

In fact it is only the beneficiaries of lift 
irrigation scheme who seem to have an 
availability of more than two quintals of 
cereals in all the three holding groups. 
Correspondingly in the remaining irriga¬ 
tion schemes namely M I Thnk, percola¬ 
tion tank and nalla bunding, the per 
capita availability of cereals is just about 
one quintal in the smallest (upto 2.50 
acres) and medium (2.51 to 7.50 acres) 
holding groups. It is better but still less 
than two quintals in the highest holding 
group above 7.50 acres. 

This empirical observation on per 
capita availability of cereals is interesting 
since even with an access to irrigation the 
minimum availability of cereals at two 
quintals per person does not seem to be 
within the reach of the peasantry in 
drought conditions except the sample 
beneficiaries of lift irrigation scheme. 

Also the condition of unirrigated 
farmers seems to be much worse in the 
absence of any access to irrigation. Just 
about half a quintal of cereals which is 
only one-fourth of the per capita require¬ 
ment seems to be available to dry land 
farmers. 

In the total irrigation schemes, the dif¬ 


ference in the minimum and the max¬ 
imum the per capita income is only of 
about Rs 200 in the smallest and the 
largest holding group. For the dairy 
scheme the average per capita income 
ranges from Rs 1033 to Rs 1695. 

For the unirrigated lands the average 
per capita incomes are comparable to 
those of total irrigation scheme. In fact 
for the medium and highest holding group 
these averages are higher for the unir¬ 
rigated lands. This is rather curious and 
perhaps it is on account of wages earned 
as labourers including those on EGS. Still 
this observation must be compared with 
the difference in availability of cereals in 
respect of total irrigation schemes and dry 
land farming commented earlier. 

For all irrigation schemes the average 
per acre income ranges trom Rs 1,656 to 
Rs 493 for the smallest and the largest 
holding groups respectively. This range is 
much higher lor dairy schemes from 
Rs 3.067 to Rs 1,163 Obviously milk pro¬ 
duction gives a higher value added income 
than cereal production m relation to land 
availability. Similar observation holds 
good ioi the total irrigation schemes and 
the dairy schemes 

The overall conclusion seems to be that 
a wider access to irrigation for as many 
dry land farmers as possible would tend 
to ensure greater availability of food to 
farmers who at present barely have just 
about half a quintal of cereals per person 
per annum. This must be increased to at 
least about lwo quintals of food on a per 
capita baMs It seems to be possible 
through lift litigation schemes Suitable 
anti-drought policy measures should pro¬ 
mote this possibility 
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Where Is the Opposition in Pakistan? 

Babar Ali 


While everyone agrees that Zia’s ‘controlled democracy’ is 
essentially a sham, there seems to be no effective opposition to 
the government. The MRD has been slowly decaying and the PPP, 
a member of the MRD, is in no position to organise an effective 
movement. Ironically, today when the political process is much 
freer than it has ever been, the left is too busy with internal strife 
to take notice. 


THE Marxist-Leninist groups and parties, 
the Left bourgeois parties, the Liberals 
and all the pro-democracy organised sec¬ 
tions of society are agreed on one thing: 
that there is no real democracy in Pakistan 
and this ‘controlled democracy’ is essen¬ 
tially a sham. Some of the parties on the 
Left are quite clear that the Junejo govern¬ 
ment is a front for the military regime 
behind the scene which pulls all the 
strings, albeit, allowing for some degrees 
of freedom so as to make the front seem 
more authentic than it really is. For some 
of the other parties on the Left, it is not 
just Zia’s military government which con¬ 
trols Junejo's strings, but it is imperialist 
interests, more specifically the United 
States, which is responsible for the major 
happenings in the country, directing the 
political, economic and foreign policies to 
suit its own interests. Yet despite these 
various levels of understanding about the 
political process in the country, there is 
one depressing reality which today stares 
one in the face: there seems to be no ef¬ 
fective organised opposition to either the 
Junejo government, or to the Zia military 
clique or to the manipulation by the 
United States in Pakistan’s affairs! 

The impression one gets from the highly 
noticeable apathy in political circles in the 
country suggests one or two important 
points. It is possible that the opposition 
has finally accepted Junejo's watered 
down democracy and is now playing the 
game according to his rules. The evidence 
for this emanates from the recent state¬ 
ments of party leaders and the virtual in¬ 
effectiveness of what was the largest, most 
organised political force, the Movement 
for the Restoration of Democracy, the 
MRD. On the fortieth anniversary of the 
independence of Pakistan, a day which 
should have seen substantial activity by 
the opposition, the MRD could not even 
come up with some positive political 
slogans to mobilise the masses, leave alone 
organise any effective demonstrations in 
the large urban centres of the country. 

The MRD has slowly been decaying over 
the last year, and the so-called August 1986 
MRD Movement seemed to be a desperate 
attempt to rejuvenate its credibility. The' 
last year has seen a steady decline in the' 
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energy of all the parties in the MRD, both 
acting independently, and at a collective 
level. This decay has been so marked that 
attendences at political rallies (if any, at 
all) have sharply dwindled, press state¬ 
ments by the members of the alliance have 
lost their fire and have also decreased in 
quantity, and more importantly, the 
alliance has stopped vehemently denoun¬ 
cing the Junejo government and has also 
lately, not put forward its demands for 
new ‘genuine’ elections as aggressively as 
it used to. Thus, the MRD is resigned to 
its fate and must work within the para¬ 
digm laid down by the Junejo government 
and must wait till 1990 when general Zia 
has promised general elections. 

The single largest political party in the 
country, Benazir Bhutto’s Pakistan Peo¬ 
ple’s Party is also a member of the MRD, 
but it too has lost most of its force and 
has withdrawn to the back seat of politics 
in the country; Benazir Bhutto's engage¬ 
ment seems to be of more interest to her 
cadre and the press and the people than 
does her party’s programme. At best one 
hears the stale pronouncements of Benazir 
Bhutto and her party that when they come 
to power, they will bring an undefined 
‘Bhuttoism’ to this country and there will 
be an ‘awami raj’ (people’s rule). However, 
when and how she is going to go about 
bringing this awami raj is never made 
clear. 

The political parties in Pakistan which 
form the opposition, have quite clearly 
been left impotent within the political 
structure of Pakistan today. They have not 
accepted Junejo’s sham democracy out of 
choice, for since they were not permitted 
to take part in the ‘elections’, they know 
that the elections were a fraud. But, if they 
have not recognised Junejo’s government 
as legitimate, what are the facts which lead 
one to ask the question: “Where is the 
opposition?”? 

There are at least three factors which 
have resulted in the inability of the Peo¬ 
ple’s Party, the MRD and the opposition 
in general, to launch any sort of move¬ 
ment which would change the status quo 
and permit the parties in opposition to 
share political power. 


Zia’s Success 

At long last, General Zia is being ac¬ 
cepted for what he has proven himself to 
be, a brilliant politician. In his first few 
months in office many political observers 
wrote-off the general as an idiot, a mistake 
for which they have paid many-a-time over 
die last ten years. It is true that the general 
has been very lucky in his ten year period 
as many unpredictable happenings have 
taken place which have strengthened his 
hold internally and has made him more 
acceptable to his foreign masters—the 
Afghan revolution, the fall of the Shah, 
bumper whear harvests, increasing foreign 
remittances from the Middle East, all have 
played a role in extending and legitimis¬ 
ing his role as the head of the state in 
Pakistan. But despite his good luck, the 
general has always been yards ahead of his 
closets political rivals. He has out- 
thought, out-manipulated and out-pjayed 
the opposition, time and time again. He 
has been self-confident about ali his 
moves. As early as 1979 he told President 
Carter that he was not interested in his 
‘peanuts’ after the Soviet Union sent 
troops to Afghanistan. In 1986 Zia per¬ 
mitted Benazir Bhutto to reiurn to 
Pakistan and abuse him as much as she 
wanted—once her pent-up frustration and 
anger was out of her system, she had little 
else to say. The election held on a non- 
party basis was also a clever move by the 
general and he ignored all the political 
parties and ended up with a front behind 
which the general and his coterie could 
deal with more important matters rather 
than face the abuses of the people, the 
press and the political parties. For that, 
there was Junejo. 

The Marxists, groups and individuals, 
believe that general Zia is a puppet in the 
hands of the Americans and that all his 
moves are programmed from Washington. 
This vulgar determinism and unscientific 
method of analysis has cost these groups 
dear, for they have not been able to 
understand the dynamics of the internal 
political process in the country and have 
failed to discover the linkages with im¬ 
perialism. It is true that Pakistan is part 
and parcel of the world imperialist system 
and is dominated by the US, but it is also 
permitted some degree of autonomy to be 
able to deal with its own problems. It is 
quite probable that Benazir Bhutto’s 
arrival to the country was cleared by 
Washington and again, quite possibly, the 
election idea was generated in Washington 
too, just quite likely, general Zia and his 
advisers have only (!) received guidelines 
and major decisions on certain issues, but 
have worked on their own after that. This 
must surely speak volumes for the great 
trust and faith Washington has in general 
Zia’s competence. However, the relation- 
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-dftp ft dialectical: General Zia*i con¬ 
fidence in dealing with the problems has 
a prerequisite, the complete backing by the 
US in the first place. 

The second factor which is responsible 
for the inability for the opposition to 
organise effectively is that there has been 
a quite visible and appreciable degree of 
'khush haali ’ (well-being, happiness) in 
the country. The consumer society has ex¬ 
panded, money has poured in from the 
Middle East, aid has been made available 
whenever needed, crops have been plenti¬ 
ful and there has been some class mobility 
too, expanding the middle class. The 
urban middle and petty bourgeois class 
which have always played a major role in 
popular movements in Pakistan have 
found no need to rock the boat as they 
have had ample time to fill their bellies 
and fill their pockets. Punjab and Karachi, 
which are usually the leading vehicles for 
change have benefited most from the 
“khush haali" and are thus sitting pretty. 
The power of the working class has 
carefully been eroded and laws which pro¬ 
hibit the forming of unions in various in¬ 
dustries have been passed without much 
protest. The contractual system of labour 
has replaced the permanent wage labour 
system in many industries and this was 
discouraged the forming of unions. Fur¬ 
thermore, the ‘Dubai illusion' still hovers 
over most workers and their main ambi¬ 
tion becomes one of obtaining a visa 
rather than working for social change. In 
essence, the economy has favourably af¬ 
fected large sections of the urban popu¬ 
lace and alongwith video and cricket 
culture, has diminished the desire for 
drastic social change. 

The third factor which has affected the 
opposition’s hopes of achieving power is 
the role of the Pakistan People’s Party. 
Even Marxist groups and parties were 
quite convinced in the earlier quarter 
of 1986 that Benazir would return to 
Pakistan, be received by substantial 
crowds would force the government to 
resign and will sooner or later take over. 
These groups believed that they should 
offer critical support to the Peoples Party 
at that stage and try to give the movement 
an anti-imperialist colour. Nevertheless, 
almost everyone was convinced that 
Benazir would follow Corazon Aquino’s 
footsteps. However, now with the luxury 
of hindsight, we can see that things were 
not as simple as they seemed. For one, 
Benazir did not offer a programme and 
her only attack was on general Zia and 
not against the system, the bureacracy, the 
army, the feudals nor even against the 
United States. As her campaign continued, 
it became clear that (i) Benazir had been 
in close touch with top level US officials 
and had been informed/told what to do, 
and (B) general Zia had also been 
informed/told about the entire process 


taking place. This was a good move by the 
Americans to play one politician against 
the other and claim victory in either case. 
Benazir could not have come to power 
without American help, but for the 
Americans, Zia was much more mature, 
safe and stable, and thus the safer bet. But 
had Benazir’s awam really been permitted 
to join and lead the struggle and topple 
Zia, the Americans would have thrown in 
their lot with Benazii and would have 
tried to stop the movement at the optimal 
stage for the Americans. Nevertheless, all 
this did not happen and the ‘movement’ 
was aborted from the very first day when 
Benazir Bhutto played the game too 
cautiously (by disallowing her militant 
cadre to burn US (lags) and thus alienated 
herself from a vast section of the people 
who were looking for some genuine 
change. She miscalculated and compro¬ 
mised too soon And this is the People’s 
Party today: an unorganised mass political 
party with no appealing programme, 
distraught with internal strife, dominated 
by the chairpeison Benazir Bhutto who 
has resigned herself to waiting for the seat 
of power to drop in her lap. Although the 
People’s Party would still sweep the elec¬ 
tions in most of Pakistan, it is not in an 
organisational or ideological position to 
stage an organised and effective 
movement. 

Eyen the smaller leftist parties with 
some hold m the population of various 
nationalities have not been able to offer 
an alternative. Given their size and level 
of influence, they surely cannot go it alone 
at the Pakistan level (although they carry 
some influence amongst the smaller na¬ 
tionalities) and thus the forge unities with 
each other. But here too, the signs are far 
from optimistic. Although it has some in¬ 
fluence amongst the Pakhtuns, it cannot 
launch a ‘movement’ on its own. In Sind, 
the possibility for forging unity amongst 
the Left has reached its lowest ebb and 
allegations and counter allegations 
amongst the proponents of unity have 
caused tensions to flare and differences to 
sharpen. Even the Communist Party of 
Pakistan (CPP) has been faced with a 
mini-split where more than half of its 
Central Committee has left the Party and 
formed a small group based primarily in 
Karachi and in some pockets of the in¬ 
terior of Sind. (However, amongst those 
who have left the party are the most 
well known members of the central com¬ 
mittee and this has not had a positive ef¬ 
fect on the party. Nevertheless, despite the 
defections of the leaders, as many as 70 
per cent of the members have stayed with 
the party.) 

The Communist Party was always a 
cementing block amongst the Left and has 
played a major role informing alliances 
and in uniting the Left, but with the pre¬ 
sent situation within the CPP this role will 


not be as effective as has been in the past. 
Thus, the Left, which could have acted as 
an alternate to the government and to cer¬ 
tain sections of the opposition itself, will 
not come forth for some time as the real 
alternative. 

The reasons why the opposition is so 
impotent lie in the quarelling and pettiness 
of the opposition itself. They have not 
even been able to agree on the very bare 
minimum programme of the MRD which 
simply demands party elections and the 
recognition of the 1973 constitution. The 
Leftist parties have played an unimpressive 
role in the process and have been swayed 
more by opportunism than reason. These 
parties should have played the lead role 
in making the MRD alliance a success, but 
they too have succumbed to pettiness. So 
where are we now, and what is to be done? 

For one thing, the state of affairs over 
the last few months have had a profundly 
depressing effect on the cadre of most of 
the panics, and on sympathetic people in 
general. The People’s Party was seen by 
many as their saviour, but it too, for ob¬ 
vious reasons, failed, affecting adversely 
many who had very high expectations. 
The squabbling among the Left has had 
similar results, as has the failure of the 
ANP to emerge as a true alternative. All 
this has made the political parties and the 
people quite apathetic The extreme gravity 
of this apathy can he witnessed by the 
complete lack of any response by the so- 
called anti-imperialists in Pakistan when 
the US Naval Fleet docked at Karachi in 
May this year, as there was hardly any 
protest from any quarter. 

It is ironic that today in Pakistan the 
political process is much freer than it has 
ever been in the last ten years, all the pro¬ 
minent political leaders are absolutely free 
to abuse the government and the military 
as they desire, the press is relatively free 
and will even carry the statements and 
abuses of known Communists but the Left 
has only time to fight and swear at each 
other. This time should have been used to 
develop, to expand and to organise. 


Without Comment 

THE president has given his assent to the 
Bengal, Agra and \ssam Civil Courts 
(Bihar Amendment) Bill, 1987. Conse¬ 
quent upon the increase in number of 
cases at the sub-judge’s level and due to 
devaluation of rupee during the past few 
years, amendment in sections 19 and 21 
of the Bengal, Agra and Assam Civil 
Courts Act, 1887 has become necessary 
to enhance the pecuniary jurisdiction of 
the courts. The Bill was brought to achieve 
this objective and to replace the ordinance 
issued earlier. 

—text of press note issued by Press Infor¬ 
mation Bureau, Government of India dated 

August 7, 1987. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Concerning Revolution 
in Third World 

Pareah Chattopndhyuy 

The contradictory historical experience of revolution in the third 
world, especially in Asia shows the following features: firstly, in 
order to lay the material foundation of socialism, the bourgeois 
democratic revolution had to be completed. But the task of 
destroying the pre-capitalist relations has entailed the 
generalisation of commodity production and of wage labour which 
have the tendency to perpetuate themselves; secondly, state power 
had to be captured if the immediate producers were to emancipate 
themselves and by the very nature of armed struggle against 
imperialism the old state machinery was destroyed. But the new 
state has not been a proletariat state; and, thirdly, nationalism 
proved a mighty weapon both to bring about a liquidation of the 
colonial domination as well as to create the broadest possible 
front against imperialist domination. 


REVOLUTION is a radical change in the 
social relations of production immediately 
implying an inversion of class relations as 
between the dominant and the dominated. 
But this inversion remains incomplete, 
insofar as the immediate producers—the 
immense majority—are concerned, till the 
proletarian (socialist) revolution. It is only 
the latter that, by destroying the bour¬ 
geois, that is the last class, relations, 
directly aims at the emancipation of the 
immediate producers. Earlier revolutions 
do not emancipate the immediate pro¬ 
ducers, they only change their situation 
in relation to the conditions of produc¬ 
tion. By emancipation (liberation) is here 
meant the absolute (collective) domina¬ 
tion by the immediate producers them¬ 
selves (and not by a self-appointed group 
in their name) of their own conditions of 
production and thereby of the conditions 
of their own (social) existence. In the 
original Marxian scheme, it is well known, 
proletarian revolution, starting with the 
proletarian seizure of power, takes place 
only after the bourgeoisie has through its 
own revolution accomplished its 'historic 
mission—in other words, separating, 
through the destruction of pre-capitalist 
relations, the immediate producers from 
the instruments of production and thereby 
generalising commodity production (in¬ 
cluding wage-labour) as well as sociali¬ 
sing, to an extent hitherto unknown, both 
labour and instruments oflabour. This is 
the well known 'two-stage’ revolution 
model. 

Establishment of political power by the 
proletariat must not be confused with the 


proletarian (socialist) revolution itself. 
Where the (historic) tasks of the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution have not been com¬ 
pleted the society remains dominantly pre¬ 
capitalist or, at best, it is a society of 
backward capitalism (marked, mainly, by 
the ‘formal subsumption of labour under 
capital’). In such a case, given the 
favourable circumstances (at the weaker 
links of the world capitalist chain) the 
proletariat—necessarily in alliance with 
the rest of the exploited—should and must 
seize political power. But this seizure of 
political power is not yet the proletarian 
revolution which can begin only after the 
proletariat itself fulfills the tasks of the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution, left un¬ 
finished (or hardly begun) by a weak and 
compromising bourgeoisie, and thereby 
creates the material conditions for the 
higher society; for “higher relations of 
production’’—the basis of the higher 
society—‘never replace [the existing ones] 
before their material conditions of ex¬ 
istence have been hatched within the 
womb of the old society" (Marx, 1859). 

For the immediate producers in the col¬ 
onies and semi-colonies (the case of the 
‘third world’) dominated, in general, by 
pre-capitalist relations, the task of achiev¬ 
ing national independence from imperia¬ 
lism is added on a priority basis, to the 
task of carrying out the bourgeois-demo¬ 
cratic revolution. It is only after the anti¬ 
imperialist and anti-feudal tasks are com¬ 
pleted in these countries that their pro¬ 
letariat passes on to the socialist 
revolution. 

In the case of the advanced capitalist 


countries, where the bourgeoisie has 
already fulfilled its historic mission, the 
socialist revolution starts immediately 
with the seizure of power by the pro¬ 
letariat. However, in the case of countries 
under backward capitalism or the domi¬ 
nance of pre-capitalist relations, with the 
unfinished bourgeois tasks, there is always 
a time-lag between the two acts—the lag 
necessary to carry out the historic mission 
of the bourgeoisie in order to create the 
material conditions for the establishment 
of the higher society. The time-lag is even 
longer for the colonies and semi-colonies 
where the additional task of achieving na¬ 
tional independence falls on the pro¬ 
letariat. Now, even in the first case where 
the bourgeoisie has carried out its historic 
mission and has, therefore, already 
prepared the material conditions of 
socialism and where, consequently, there 
is no time-lag between the two proletarian 
acts the transition to socialism is not 
automatically guaranteed inasmuch as the 
transitional society, politically ruled by the 
proletariat, is still partly capitalist, the 
juridical expropriation of “private’’ 
capital notwithstanding (“Proletarian dic¬ 
tatorship is a combination of the elements 
of capitalism and the elements of socia¬ 
lism”, lenin, 1919). But what about the 
other two cases? Both of them fall within 
the general context of the proletariat 
establishing its political power in a society 
which is not immediately ready for the 
socialist revolution, for there could here 
be no scope for the establishment of the 
higher social relations before the material 
conditions for their existence have been 
created within the old society itself. At the 
same time the completion of the bour¬ 
geois (democratic) tasks necessarily im¬ 
plies the development of commodity pro¬ 
duction and capitalism, for “the abolition 
of feudalism, understood positively, signi¬ 
fies establishment of bourgeois condi¬ 
tions" (Engels, 1875). 

What are usually recognised by the 
radicals as ‘revolutions’ taking place since 
1917 have, in reality, been the seizures of 
political power by professedly Marxist 
parties in the name of the labouring 
masses with the intention of establishing 
socialism (communism). Subject to this 
important qualification the October 
revolution seems to correspond to our 
second case while the revolutions in Asia 
(in China and Vietnam, for example) seem 
to fit in with the third. 

Contrary to a widely held idea, the 
October revolution was not, strictly 
speaking, a socialist revolution to start 
with. In view of the fact that the Russian 
bourgeoisie had, even after acceding to 
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political power Id February, 1917, failed 
to destroy the pre-capitalist relations and 
carry out the necessary socialisation of 
labour and instruments of labour (Lenin, 
1918), the histone bourgeois tasks remain¬ 
ed unfulfilled, and before passing on to 
the socialist state the Russian proletariat— 
a small minority of the working popu¬ 
lation—had to complete them Thus full 
four years after the seizure oi power Lenin 
emphasised that “The direct and tm 
mediate object of the revolution in Russia 
was a bourgeois-democratic one” and that 
“the levolution has completed only its 
bourgeois-democratic task” In the event 
the October revolution could not trans 
tend the bourgeois horizon, while it ful 
filled the histone tasks of the bourgeoisie 
above all by separating the immediate pro 
ducers from their conditions of produc 
tion and universahsing wage labour (on 
the basis of commodity production) as 
well as by socialising to the maximum 
labour and the instruments of labour it 
tailed to go on to the socialist stage by 
(re )umting the immediate producers with 
their conditions of production, juridical 
abolition of private property m capital 
notwithstand 1 ig One could even go tui 
ther To the extent that the old Tsarist state 
machinery was not destroyed (Lenin), to 
the extent that the pillars of the new state 
continued to be the standing aitny (and 
not ‘all people under aims’) and bureau 
craej (and not ‘all oflicials elected and 
.ubject to lecfill by the people’), to the 
extent that whatever popular power was 
there initially experienced a veritable 
‘radioactive decay’ starting with 1918, even 
the political powei instituted by October 
revolution was not really a proletarian die 
tatorslup m the senseof Marx and Engels 
(a la Pans Commune of 1871) What the 
October revolution did establish, finally, 
was a dictatorship in the name of the 
proletariat and exercised over the tm 
mediate producers by a self recruiting, 
self proclaimed ‘communist’ party ab 
solutely outside of any popular control 
This detour was the result not only of the 
particular historical conjuncture in which 
the new power was trying to establish itself 
(for example, imperialist intervention, 
failure of revolutions m western Europe, 
etc) but also of the weakness—numerical 
as well as cultural—of the Russian pro¬ 
letariat, itself a consequence of the back¬ 
wardness of the Russian social formation 
m 1917 (confirmation of all this could be 
found m Lenin’s writings, though not 
always unambiguously). Here, then, was 
the first example of a situation where, 
given the exceptionally favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, it was imperative and indeed 
essential for the proletariat to seize 
political power but where, at the same 
time, given the society’s unpreparedness 
to immediately embark on socialist revolu¬ 


tion without creating its material (pie-) 
conditions, the proletariat had to com¬ 
plete the historic mission of the bourge¬ 
oisie which finally engulfed it with a 
vengeance 

In the case of the colonies and semi 
colonies, such as China and Vietnam, the 
task of achiev ing national independence - 
the anti impel ia' st task—was, as men 
tioned above, added to the completion of 
anti feudal tasks in order to ucatc the 
material conditions for a highci social 
order and there could be no question of 
going over to the proletarian revolutionary 
stage immediately after the seizure of 
power Now ‘achieving national mdepen 
dence’ is not, any more than the destruc 
tion of pre capitalist relations, a speufi 
cally proletarian task It is, historically, a 
bourgeois task pur excellence “Bourgeois 
democratic national movements strive to 
create nationally independent states which 
provide the best conditions for the deve 
lopment of capitalism” (Icnin, 1914) Ihe 
colonial proletariat (in alliance with the 
peasantry) undertakes this task because of 
the incapacity of the indigenous bourgeoi 
sie to accomplish it However, given the 
imperative of the anti imperialist task the 
necessary time lag between the proletarian 
seizure oi power and the socialist revolu 
tion is even longer here compared to the 
second case mentioned earlier, and it 


seems that longer the period of comple¬ 
tion of the bourgeois (democratic)—that 
is, anti imperialist and anti-feudal—tasks 
less is the possibility of embarking on the 
socialist revolution and, correspondingly, 
greater is the possibility that the regime 
in question will not cross the bourgeois 
bounds 

1 hough the elimination of colonial 
domination objectively weakens imperia¬ 
list capital in its ‘home’ countrv (i/Marx 
on Ireland) it does not and is not meant 
to destroy the indigenous bourgeoisie even 
as individual property owners (far less the 
bourgeois relations in general), except that 
section which has openly collaborated 
with the foreign lule It does not, either, 
aim at the essence ot imperialism- 
monopoly (finance) capital as such Its 
political domination over the country is 
the primary taiget (secondartly its econo¬ 
mic domination) Though it is a good 
rallying solgan, national liberation’ 
cannot be equated with the elimination of 
foreign rule, inasmuch as the latter does 
not, as such, liberate the immense majon 
ty of the nation -the immediate pro 
ducers Though it is a big step forward 
towards such liberation through the 
elimination ot a toi midable enemy it only 
sets free, vvnh immediate effect, the in¬ 
digenous bourgeois relations and facili 
tates the development of capitalism 
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(nejped in this respect by the anti-feudal 
measures). Nationalism, like the state—a 
bourgeois legacy—is a necessary evil at a 
particular stage of the emancipation of 
the proletariat, and unless its negative and 
transitory character—along with whatever 
is momentarily positive—is sufficiently 
stressed and acted upon it would prove to 
be a weapon—like the state again—for the 
bourgeoisie (defeated though it is as 
jouridical property owners) to take its 
historic vengeance by a detour as it were. 
There is no proletarian nationalism, there 
is only proletarian internationalism. 
[Though in a somewhat different context, 
Marx's statement (1848, 1875) that “the 
class struggle of the proletariat is national 
not in substance but m form "holds true 
here as well.] Le Ouan’s phrase, “nation 
and socialism are one”, however justified 
tactically, is, from a (proletarian) class 
point of view, inexact and even mis¬ 
leading. Indeed, the need of ‘patriotism’ 
as a battle cry in a country that is claimed 
to be under ‘proletarian dictatorship’ or 
under ‘socialism* only shows, indepen¬ 
dently of the will of men or women the 
extreme weakness of the proletarian 
elements or the (as yet) non-existence of 
the proletarian political hegemony m the 
country in question (Stalin’s slogan of 
‘motherland is calling’ [nodina-mat’zovet] 
as the rallying cry against Germany is 
comparable). 

In sum the contradictory historical ex¬ 
perience of revolution m the third world 
(particularly in Asia) shows the following 
central features. 

(1) Bourgeois-democratic revolution 
had to be completed and it was, in the 
main, completed in order to lay the 
material foundation of socialism but the 
task of destroying the pre-capitalist rela¬ 
tions has entailed the generalisation of 
commodity production and of wage- 
labour which have the tendency to perpe¬ 
tuate themselves (“socialist China” accor¬ 
ding to Mao Zedong was “practising com¬ 
modity system, and wage-system"). 
Generalised commodity production and 
wage-labour would of course indicate that 
the immediate producers continue to be 
separated from their own conditions of 
production and that, notwithstanding the 
state ownership of the means of produc¬ 
tion replacing private ownership, juridi¬ 
cally speaking, the means of production 
continue to be capital [of Le Duan’s in¬ 
teresting statement that " socialist 
industrialisation in Vietnam is based on 
the accumulation of capital (1961,1974)]. 
The society in question is of course not 
socialist in the sense of Marx and 
Engels—that is, ‘a society of free and 
associated producers’. 

(2) The state power had to be captured, 
for there was no way—for the immediate 


producers—to emancipate themselves 
without Erst installing their own political 
power, and by the very nature of (prolong¬ 
ed) armed struggle against imperialism 
(and its collaborators) the old state 
machinery was destroyed more thoroughly 
than in Octoner revolution. But the new 
state, for all that, has not been a pro¬ 
letarian state (dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat), the official claim notwith¬ 
standing (Mao Zedong 1957, Le Duan 
1974). The proletariat (leaving aside its 
numerical insignificance) has not ruled at 
any time. As in post-October Russia it is 
the party, outside of any control by the 
immediate producers, which has substi¬ 
tuted itself for the proletariat and ruled 
over the immediate producers in the name 
of the proletariat. Secondly, the bureau¬ 
cracy and the standing army have been 
there from the beginning. History has 
confirmed, ironicilly, that “the revolu¬ 
tions perfected the state machine instead 
of smashing it" (Marx 1851-52) and that 
“the revolutions have only transferred 
from one hand to the other die bureau¬ 
cratic-military machine” (Marx 1871). The 
process of state-building ‘ and state- 
perfecting in the name of socialism (a la 
Stalin), undoubtedly aided by the im¬ 
perialist encirclement and intervention, 
has been further strengthened by identi¬ 
fying (wrongly) state poverty with socialist 
property or, equivalently, with the proper¬ 
ty of the whole people; the transition to 
socialism being represented, in the pro¬ 
cess, as the (simple) juridical transforma¬ 
tion of the ownership in the means of pro¬ 
duction (Mao Zedong 1957, Hi Chi Minh 
1959). Undoubtedly it was necessary, in 
order to finally eliminate bourgeois rela¬ 
tions, to start with the juridical expropria¬ 


tion of private capital and putting die 
means of production under state owner¬ 
ship. But the state ownership has perpe¬ 
tuated itself and has been exalted as the 
highest form of ownership, instead of the 
society (of associated producers) itself 
taking possession of the means of produc¬ 
tion and thereby dominating the social 
conditions of production as a second stage 
in the emancipation of labour. In their 
discourses the official spokesmen have; by 
and large, emphasised only the positive 
aspects of the state and there has virtually 
been no attempt at developing the non¬ 
state character of the proletarian state in 
the sense of Engels (1875). 

(3) For the emancipation of the im¬ 
mediate producers the liquidation of col¬ 
onial domination was indispensable and 
it was equally indispensable to create the 
broadest possible front among the people 
against imperialist aggression. Nationa¬ 
lism proved to be a mighty weapon in this 
battle Independence of the countries con¬ 
cerned has certainly been won. However, 
in this process of the war of ‘national 
liberation*, nationalism has been greatly 
strengthened to the extent of obliterating 
the internationalism of the working class 
(excepting in ritualistic slogans). Here 
again continuous imperialist intervention 
has not a little contributed to the perpe¬ 
tuation of this essentially bourgeois 
legacy. (In the war between China and 
Vietnam, or for the matter of that, bet¬ 
ween Vietnam and the Kampuchean 
resistance we have seen no appeal being 
made to the workers of the respective 
countries over the heads of the rulers. As 
in any war between two bourgeois states 
each side has fought in the sacred name 
of ‘oatriotism'.) 
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REVIEWS 


Ghastly Rites-of-Passage 

Amrit Srinivasan 

The Delhi Riots: Three Days in the Life of a Nation by Uma Chakravarti 
and Nandita Haksar; Lancer International, New Delhi, 1987; pp 662, Rs 300. 


ANYONE approaching this book for a con¬ 
ventional historic account of the violent 
aftermath of Indira Gandhi’s assassination 
is likely to come away disappointed. In this 
their first joint venture, the authors, a 
teacher and professional historian and her 
former student, a legal activist, consciously 
forswear the task of history-writing as a 
separate and exclusive activity to history¬ 
making. Their choice of source material- 
oral, living testimony, painstakingly col¬ 
lected through the medium of taped inter¬ 
views with a cross-section of Delhi's citizens 
—reflects their search for an egalitarian 
hermeneutic, one in which lay under¬ 
standings and perceptions of those fated 
days in November are not subjected to any 
pre-existing theoretical claims. The muffling 
of the historian’s voice is not so much an 
abrogation of responsibility as the renuncia¬ 
tion of even that epistemological advantage 
which attaches to the authorial position, lb 
maintain a discipline of silence in the 
presence of ‘revelation’ and concentrate on 
recording what the people have to say (which 
although of a personal and experimental 
nature tells about a critical period in the life 
of the entire nation) is according to the 
authors their primary task. What they or 
other socjal scientists subsequently do with 
this knowledge is in their eyes a subsidiary 
activity, one that can be reserved for initiated 
audiences. The decision therefore to, 
“... put as little as possible between our 
speakers and readers.. .*’ is intimately linked 
to the book’s mission which is to make the 
unofficial and ignored truths of the Delhi 
violence available to as wide a section of the 
public as possible in order to raise their 
political consciousness and help them cope 
with the ugliness that has increasingly come 
to affect their everyday lives. 

Whatever the methodological quarrel to 
be picked with this approach, for the 
amateur reader it is a boon since it lends to 
the atrocious record of the November 
hostilities a narrative quality, which involves 
him yet permits him to retain his distance. 
The privilege of eavesdropping on history, 
alone and without any interference has its 
aesthetic pleasures and it is not without 
gratitude that the reader will settle back to 
hear and examine for himself the voices of 
all those who participated—whether as 
victims, victors or voyeurs—in the 1984 
violence. Contributing to the peculiar 
flavour of this exercise is the interlocutory 
framework of the interviews which actively 
encourages the coming together of bio¬ 
graphy and history in a unique embrace. 


Each particular account attempts to capture 
the intimate detail of individual lives caught 
up in events that surpass them, without in 
any way relinquishing their universal signi¬ 
ficance. On the morphological plane, the 
task of fleshing out impersonal ‘objective 1 
history proceeds through a method of 
piecemeal textual construction whereby each 
narrative participates with every other which 
precedes and follows it while yet remaining 
separate, whole and un-edited in itself. Not 
unlike the Great Wall of China, the book is 
by definition an ‘unfinished’ operation, 
transcending considerations of mere textual 
and chronological continuity for a higher, 
more representative and dialectical truth 

Makinc. ot a New •Minority 1 

Merging biographical with social time the 
authors find is not a difficult task. A few 
key events of collective history provide the 
natural milestones to private memory as it 
sets off on its reconstructive path Through 
ail infinite regress of regret the speakers 
invoke again and again the death of Indira 
Gandhi and the retaliatory violence and 
counter-violence, Operation Bluestar and the 
rise of Bhindranwale, the dissection of 
Punjab on a linguistic basis, the Punjabi 
Suba agitation and the partition, in an 
attempt to make sense of what the authors 
pose as the central enigma of the book— 
the making of a ‘new’ minority, the Sikh.,. 
The book’s method achieves exceptional even 
substantial success through the simple but 
very real fact that those who experienced 
1984 in Delhi were the same as those who 
experienced or inherited the memory of 
Pakistan in 1947; with one poignant dif¬ 
ference that whereas partition was perceived 
as an unfortunate but inevitable happening 
in a gair mulk (alien country), November 
1984 brought the horror back home once 
again. 

The significance of the November hap¬ 
penings lies not so much in their statistical 
truth (as many have observed, more Hindus 
and Muslims have been done away in single 
instances of caste and communal riots than 
justify the degree of public outrage over the 
killing of the Sikhs), as in their symbolic 
truth which serves to remined us of our 
received birth-defect as a nation. On the map 
of political pathology their profile is like that 
of the AIDS virus which is raising doubts 
about the whole way of life of the nation. 
Having once taken place; the November 
atrocities are permitting connections to be 
made between previously unconnected events 


of national significance. The partition now 
appears as a pre-cursor of the contemporary 
crisis which in turn may foreshadow others? 
If the more thoughtful amongst us today see 
the unnecessity and excess of the Punjab 
problem, might this not have been the case 
even earlier? Was the partition really thut 
inevitable? And what theory of statehood is 
this which builds on an original mistake— 
the day we celebrate our independence from 
British rule do we also celebrate the nation’s 
fragmentation? In such a context, the col¬ 
onial claims of having united us against the 
barbarity of out political past begin to ap¬ 
pear suspicious, in “Hind Swaraj” (1908) 
Gandhi went as far as to say that India was 
one nation in a way that did not need to be 
demonstrated even before the English came 
and in fact made the Raj possible. 

Ncrr FORruuws •Victims’ 

Whether we agree with this ci not there 
can be no denying that the cmeigence of the 
free Indian state has meant the breaking-up 
of the original Indian nation: First one 
became two then two berime three with the 
formation of Bangladesh. Conveniently for 
us these divisions took place in what was 
perceived as the ‘other* half of the cake, 
involving an enemy culture and religion. By 
contrast Sikh separatism threatens our com¬ 
placency because the Sikhs for obvious 
reasons cannot be so easily categorised and 
serve to highlight the crisis, both physical/ 
geo-political and metaphysical, inherent to 
modern Indian nationalism. Historically, 
they appear to be emerging as strategic 
operators for an understanding of the pro¬ 
per relation between state and society in con¬ 
temporary India. 

Vindicating this statement, the book pro¬ 
vides us with overwhelming collective 
evidence on a significant yet unofficial and 
unrecognised social fact—the Sikhs’ own 
perception of Operation Bluestar (an army 
action) as an outrage of essentially the same 
order as the November killings (a popular 
action). The focus of much subsequent, in¬ 
vestigative activity into the ‘organised’ 
nature of the ‘riots’ and the ‘involvement’ 
of the state machinery was, strictly speaking, 
for the Sikhs themselves a post-mature 
exercise given that Operation Bluestar had 
already happened. Bo'h together served to 
crystallise the Sikhs’ new collective identity 
and stereotype 

Beginning with Operation Bluestar and 
culminating with the November carnage the 
Sikhs began to feel like a marked community 
(P 22) 

Going by the personal testimony of the in¬ 
terviewees, the state’s show of force in June 
1984 had widespread public legitimacy, just 
as the ‘people’s’ show of force in November 
had the silent and not-so-silent approval ot 
the state For the community, both attacks, 
vhether it was tanks invading the sacred 
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space of the Golden Temple or mobs hunt¬ 
ing and killing men in front of their women 
and children, amounted to a ‘violation of 
the home* The fact that it was those to 
whom one ordinauly looks for protection, 
who actively participated in these assaults 
aggravated their sense ot injustice even 
further Quite clearly the role of the army 
in Amritsar prefigured the role of the 
‘neighbour’ in the JJ settlements of Delhi 
Where neighbours actively helped save lives, 
it was significant that Sikhs had to leave 
their homes and take sanctuary The need 
for refuge found political expression in the 
concept of Khahstan—a place where some 
families felt thev could go and be safe 
permanently 

It would be a mistake however to think 
of the Sikhs as straightforward, fortuitous 
‘victims' In a remarkable irony they stand 
accused of essentially the same crimes as are 
supposed to have been committed against 
them The assassination of Indira Gandhi 
at the hands of two Sikh security guards, 
branded them collectively as people who had 
betrayed the trust of the nation and violated 
its sanctity and therefore deserved to be 
‘taught a lesson* Bv killing their mother/ 
leader (who they were sworn to protect) and 
then ‘celebrating’ or, more generally, by 
flaunting their physical and material might 
before their neighbours, they had clearly 
become too ‘big’, too ambitious and threat 
ened the norms of brotherhood and decency 
Like dogs gone mad they could only be 
done away with by those who kept them In 
the rumours that circulated at the time these 
sentiments were given collective expression 
Sikhs were poisoners of water, rapists and 
killer tugitwes who turned upon the very 
people who had sheltered them Lor the 
public at large, quite obviously, the Sikhs 
combine in themselves to an unacceptable 
degree, qualities of both the aggressor and 
the aggrieved, the feared and the fearful, the 
winner and the loser the protagonist and the 
antagonist It is this which contributes to 
their ‘marked’ character as mediators in the 
relations of violence that have come to 
characterise the modern nation state and 
provide us with the means of questioning its 
legitimacy 

PUNJAB PROBl FM \ND INDIAN 
NAHON \l ISM 

In the days since the assassination, the 
Sikhs have emerged as challengers in the 
deadly game of ping pong going on between 
religious separatism and the state In a sense 
this was inevitable since on the one hand, 
by granting religion the status of a univer 
sal or fundamental human right (equivalent 
in stature to the right to property and gain 
ful employment), the secular Indian con 
stitution unwittingly ensured its continuing 
even flourishing life in uvil society, and on 
the other the Sikhs reflect 'o the highest 
degree the egoistic pursuit of interests— 
whether economic or religious—which has 
come to characterise the civil life style ot the 
modern state Sikh fundamentalism or 


religious ambition » not some lieltc of an 
irrational past but thrives on modernism and 
is entirely of a piece with the community's 
growing material and political ambitions for 
the much vaunted ‘march into the 21st C‘ 
Just as more generally, communalism or the 
forcible and violent elimination of the per 
sons representing the hated Other 
(howsoever this is defined) is only the 
perverted face of Humanism or the worship 
of Man to which the modern state is 
committed 

Viewed in this light, the formation of the 
Indian state was to begin with a ‘communal’ 
action since it freed Indians of their bon 
dage by the substantive removal of the 
British who represented their slavery to 
them By confusing the political with the 
human plane, communalism ensures its own 
fluctuating mortality within the confines of 
the modern state system Doomed to remain 
forever frustated and unsatisfied in achicv 
mg anything more than its immediate ends 
it tends to appear again and again m dit 
ferent forms and on the slighcst most irra 
tional of pretexts If then we agree with 
Marx when he writes about the secular state 
that “ religion develops in its prattual 
universality only where there is no pnvihg 
ed leligion ’ and that “anarchy is the law 
of civil society emancipated from divisive 
privileges and the anarchy of civil society is 
the basis of the modern public system 
(“The Holy family” 1845), we see how it 
is that the Punjab problem and modern In 
dian nationalism have grown at each other s 
co'i at the same time that they have been 
mutually determined 

Tb conclude, the book is not for the 
squeamish who will see in it perhaps a kind 
of pornography in that it reveals to some 
‘ulterior’ purpose what is best left hidden 


THIS collection of articles in English and 
Hindi is polemical m a rather uncomplimcn 
tary sense Even those who agree with the 
arguments put forward in the articles wilt 
find it difficult to commend them for their 
competence either in argument or cvposi 
tion Perhaps the only exception is hishan 
Patnaik's forthright and pungent article 
Baudhik Adhoorapan aur Kisan Andolan’ 
Some of the other articles give us accounts 
of the peasant’ movements of Maharashtra, 
karnataka, Tamil Nadu, Punjab and 
Haryana some ot them disclose in startl 
ingly plain language the politics of these 
‘peasant movements, and some of them ex 
pound their purported philosophy, ideology 
and theoretical presumptions with a simple 
mindedness that would be charming in the 
right place 


even from ourselves— the unreason of fear, 
the dullness of prejudice, the minutiae of 
killing, the pragmatics of survival, the vio 
lence of need, the confession of despair 
But for the discriminating reader the 
‘obscenity’ of the book is merely the symp 
tom and the sign of the more general inver¬ 
sion of social Order which prevailed m 
November 1984 to mark the passing away 
of a great leader In the ghastly rites of 
passage that were performed unofficially 
before Indira Gandhi's last samskara, the 
weak killed, khanjars purified and criminals 
judged, the ‘martial’ race observed purdah 
and men not women were burnt in their 
homes The ‘privilege of witnessing and 
later recoiding all this was itself a function 
of the total breakdown of structure which 
permitted a certain kind of gaze to be 
directed towards what would normally have 
remained hidden from view Astheauthois 
testify the November carnage dealt such a 
blow to their positive 'middle class’ sen 
sibilmes and existences that the only way 
thev could achieve catharsis was through 
some programme ot action ot which the 
writing of the book was one 
As a collective representation of the moit 
inconvenient truths of those three days in 
the life of a nation and ol the events that 
led upto and took over after them, the book 
silently encourages people to accept the 
punishment of knowledge on the mad to 
personal and political maturity Mv onlv fear 
is that given the almost unbearable degree 
ot introspection and self criticism this pro 
cess requires the book will inadvertentlv 
(and quite against the authors wishes) have 
presumed its audience and convinced only 
those who are alrcadv convinced It is cer 
tainly to be hoped that l am proved wrong 
m this 


If farmers w ho kiow commercial crops or 
a surplus of toodgiams vvint remunerative 
prices— or more tor their output there is 
no reason tor anyone to find it surprising 
or immoral Being at the receiving end of 
whai may be loosely but fairly described as 
monopoly in the purchase of their inputs, 
and at the giving end of what may be equally 
loosely but equally fairly described as perfect 
competition in the sale ot their output, even 
a textbook economist cannot objtct if they 
find no choice except to agitate at both ends 
The 'peasant movements’ that constitute the 
context of this book are theieforc nothing 
much m themselves to comment about 
What makes them remarkable is the political 
and philosophical themes woven around 
them with varying degrees of realism, 
which means also varying degrees of 
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Perhaps the most real and significant 
political theme is the notion of absolute and 
unbreachable oneness of the village This is 
no 'peasant unity’ against landlords, itself 
a much controverted concept, this goes 
further The entire village is one, it is Bharat 
for Shared Joshi and bahahk.ru samaj for 
Sunil Sahasrabudhey (' Kisan Andolan ka 
Authastk Sandarbha), the editor of the 
volume It is the internal colony of this 
country, exploited by the towns, variously 
described as India (with the accent on the 
whole word, if you get the meaning) or 
pashihimikrit (westernised) samaj “The 
leaders and sympathisers of the movement 
see the basic cause in the state of affairs 
which allow or perpetrate the exploitation 
oi the peasantry by ihe urban industrial elite, 
of the competitive farm sector by the mono 
pohstic industrial sector, oi the raw materials 
in favour of the finished products, of the 
labour intensive sphere of production in 
favour of the capital intensive sphere of pro 
duction and of the indigenous people by the 
westernised few” (‘Brief Summary’, Sunil 
Sahasrabudhey) “The farmers’ movement 
today is presenting a new point of view The 
reason for our poverty is the domination of 
urban industrial <ndia over the rural Bharat” 
('Modern Science A ‘Universal’ Myth', 
Ashok Jhunjhunwala) Ginsh Sahasrabudhey 
makes things a little more explicit “in all 
the farmers’ agitations that are today taking 
place in various states of the country it is 
explicitly recognised that the poverty ol rural 
areas is based not on exploitation within but 
without the agricultural economy” (’[he 
New Farmers’ Movement in Maharashtra’, 
Ginsh Sahasrabudhey) The mechanism of 
exploitation is the payment ot uniemunera 
live prices foi the output of Bharat “1 he 
movement has attempted to show that 
underpricing the agricultural produce is the 
chief mechanism of exploitation of the 
peasantry ’ (‘Bnef Summary, Sunil Sahasra 
budhey) Shared Joshi is much more forth 
right "The post independence economic 
development policies are essentially aimed 
at mobilisation*of the agricultural surplus 
for the formation oi capital necessary for 
the industrial development” (‘Scrap APC — 
Demand Farmers’, Shared Joshi) 

PRunrtsiiNG Too Much 

There are four implications that would 
follow immediately from the logic employed 
unanimously by all the contnbutors ( 1 ) that 
there are no exploited or poor people m 
towns, (it) that there are no exploiters in 
villages, ( 111 ) that all the ‘villagers' have 
essentially the same interest and that interest 
takes its economic expression in remunera¬ 
tive prices for that part of the produce that 
is sold in the market, and (iv) that the rural- 
urban divide is absolute and no ‘villager’ has 
urban interests The contnbutors would have 
no difficulty with the first of these four, for 
though there is little explicit mention of the 
urban poor, it would in no way breach their 


logic to admit them into Bharat, but of 
course the ‘poor’ are defined not as all those 
who sell or mortgage their labour power, for 
that would include the organised working 
class for which the ideologues ot these 
‘peasant’ movements have a particular 
disliking Nor are they so vulgar as to define 
the poor m terms of income They would 
perhaps include the workeis of labour 
intensive techno'ogically traditional 
unorganised urban industry in their Bharat 
or bahishkni samaj So far so good Thereat 
difficulty comes with the rest of the implita 
tions They arc all so noisily vehement on 
the second and third points that one is (breed 
to suspect that thev are protesting too much 
So much noise can only he a cover up for 
a myth thit is carefully sought to be built 
up and projected And the pugnacity with 
which this projection is being attempted is 
such that they will not even allow themselves 
the convenience of identifying a comprador 
class or a f ith column for India inside 
Bharat If capital intensive industrial 
westernised India is plundering Bhaia , 
then even a cursory glance at Bharat would 
reveal quite a number of quislings w hose life 
ana production stvles are in no essential 
sense different tiom those of 'Indians’ in 
view of the ease with which radical critics 
cou'd demolish this myth it would be the 
most natural thing for these ideologues to 
at least loimallv distance themselves from 
these, shall we say compradors If they have 
nevertheless icsistcd the temptation and 
persist m bluntlv and repeatedly declaring 
that there are no class differences inside the 
village and, on the contrary, identify it as 
the cardinal point of difference between the r 
‘peasant’ agitations and the peasant strug 
gles that have been in the past that while the 
latter were struggles within the village 
between rural class and rural class, these are 
stiugglcs between the village as a unit and 
the urban world, then that heroism tells a 
tale all of its own 

Could it be that the most vociferous ol 
these bahishkrits art precisely those who 
have one foot m India and one in Bharat’ 
And—apart from these fifth columnists 
the substantul core ot these ‘peasant 
movements are those who would brook no 
talk of class differences, let alone ant* 
gonism, between those who produce a 
surplus of foodgratns and those who pro 
duce none ur a deficit, much less between 
landholders and landless labourers This 
forces the ideologues into a crude 'heory of 
village unity against their own better judg 
ment, one suspects Of all the contributor >, 
Surendra human ('Kisan Samasya Sabhvata 
Ka Sankai") alone is honest enough to find 
the whole thing rather dubious, it is perhaps 
no accident that his region of study is Bihar, 
a state where it is the least possible to pre 
tend that the w hole village is one He con 
fesses that among the ‘peasants' (here are 
some who even possess aircraft of their own 
a circumstance that should have led him tnd 
the other pa'ticipants of the seminar to 
ponder a little whether the word ‘peasant’ 


means anything at all, aria'll” 16 'pteclWiy 
what Instead, he invents the apology that 
“therefore it is not easy to grasp the reality 
of peasant problems on the basis of mere 
economic considerations', and goes on to 
postulate that it is a question ot one civihsa 
tion against another the dominant (urban) 
civilisation versus the dominated and 
reiccted (rural) civilisation 1 his obviously 
takes us quite tar from remunerative prices 
tor marketed foodgiams, which is a mere 
‘economic’ consideration, but then the more 
a situation requires an ideology to mystify 
it the farther that ideology will be from the 
rcalitv it mystifies I his is indeed the law by 
which cognition of reality loses its vetaetty 
to various degrees md becomes a piece < f 
mystification 

Pm i or Ms st itn \i ion 

The truth is that let alone village unity, 
even the rural urbm divide makes ouly 
qualified sense in todav s India It makes 

sense lor the rural pool for whom the urban 
world is often inaccessible in n and a 
soutu of plunder and oppression It is a dit 
terc nt matter w ith the rural i ich who arc as 
class co cxtcnsivt with the urban trader 
piofcssional financier contractor class It 
n. ikes much mote sense for purposes of 
politics! analysts to talk ot this entire class 
as one the provincial propertied class— 
notwithstanding all the dillcrenccs and con¬ 
tradictions thev contain among themselves, 
than to isolate one stgmtnt and call it the 
rich peasant! y much less to club this ‘rich 
peasantry’ with the rest of the village and 
talk ot the village as opposed to the towns 
and cities kripa Shankar ( Should Agn 
cultural Prices Be Raised’’) need not feet 
surprised to discover that the rich farmers 
who agitate tor remunerative prices have by 
and large not directed tbt movement against 
the machinations and loot ot the traders" 

I sen a casual acquaintance with changing 
reality would reveal that a substantial part 
of (especially) grain trade has passed from 
the traditional trading communities to castes 
winch are associated with landholding 
Todas s India is not the India ol the Deccan 
riots of the mtu nine*een»h century The 
upper sections of the landholders ate no 
longet unequivocally opposed in their 
interests to the urban traders 

\ typical family of this provincial proper 
tied class has a landholdim, in its native 
village, cultivated bv bn.d labour, bataidars, 
tenants or farm sen mts and supervised by 
the father o'- one s in, business of vauous 
descriptions i i towns- trade, finance, hotels, 
cinemas md contracts — managed b/ other 
sons ind per haps a young and bright child 
who is i doi tor or engineer or may he even 
a piofessor at one of the small tow n umver 
sitie in it have sprouted all ovt r the coun- 
riy dui ng the last two decadi s It is this class 
th it is most v oral about injustice done to 
‘villages’ You can hear their irate declama¬ 
tions in the staff rooms >1 our provincial 
universities, though they most'v do not have 
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wTStittakes to tackle the tt^ition^'inahint 
or liberal intellectuals who live in Delhi or 
Calcutta. But soon, now that Rajiv Gandhi’s 
Navodaya schools arc coming up all over the 
country—precisely to convert the childeren 
of thil class into at least good imitations of 
the metropolitan public school products— 
we may have a more sophisticated critique 
of India’s domination of Bharat; if the critics 
are by then as pashchimi as the favoured 
children of India, then that will only expose 
the shallowness of this debate. 

It is only an apparent paradox that it is 
precisely the rise of this class straddling rural 
and urban India that is the cause of all this 
India-Bharat fuss. The Indian state had itself 
created this class in an attempt to strengthen 
Us support base. If we are to talk of appro¬ 
priation of agricultural surplus to feed 
industry, then (to the extent that it is not a 
very partial depiction of reality) it is a 
phenomenon as ancient as industrialisation; 
if the reaction has nevertheless come up only 
in the post-1970 period, that is precisely 
because it is in this period that the attempt 
of industry to link itself with agriculture not 
just by taking over its products to feed its 
workers but also by providing inputs to in¬ 
crease that product, came to some kind of 
fruition. In other words, it is the (howsoever 
limited) success in incorporating a segment 
of Bharat into India that has led to the 
generation of this ideology of Bharat vs 
India as an absolute divide. 

Source of Oppression 

This is no argument against the ideology 
as such, but it does tell us a lot about its 
politics. In some parts of the country these 
‘peasant’ movements are taking up rural pro- 
t blems of quite a wide range and therefore 
appear quite democratic to observers. But 
if one is to go to the root of the matter, one 
must recognise in them—at least in one 
significant aspect if not their essential 
core—a potential source of suppression of 
the rural poor. This can be seen in regions 
where the rural poor are organising them¬ 
selves militant ly, in the viciousness with 
which ideas such as ‘village unity’ are put 
forward by gun-toing landlords; and the rage 
with which the concept of class struggle is 
opposed. One can also perhaps hear echoes 
of it in the last sentence of Kishan Patnaik’s 
article ('Baudhik Adhoorapan aur Kisan 
Andolan"): can we not make bold to con¬ 
clude that the activities of those who are 
thoughtlessly calling forth class struggle in 
the villages and dismembering village society 
actually help the interests of monopoly 
capital? Or one can see it refracted in the 
peculiar historiography of Sunil Sahasra- 
budhey (‘Kisan Andolan ka Aitihasik 
Sandarbha’) who sees the ancestry of these 
struggles of the alleged bahishkrits, not in 
the anti-zamindar, anti-landlord and anti¬ 
moneylender struggles of the peasantry in 
colonial India but exclusively in the Con¬ 
gress’ nationalist movement of 1920-1947 
(“The politics of bahishkrii samaj entered 
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history with Gandhi”). Ithas perhaps not fanhen’ with ®fo. Sot whin hbfiftr&'iib 


struck him as ironical that the class strug¬ 
gles of the peasantry of the past that he 
would rather not take recognition of ate in 
many cases the quite literal geneological 
ancestors of these ‘peasant’ struggles whose 
ideologue he has set out to be. Shared Joshi’s 
followers in Maharashtra will certainly count 
among their great grand parents participants 
of the anti-mahajan Deccan riots of-the 19th 
century. That their preferred historiography 
chooses to disown this ancestory tells a tale 
all of its own. 

Perhaps the village of Karamchedu in 
Andhra Pradesh testifies to this duality 
rather neatly. The village became known two 
years ago for one of the worst killings of 
harijans in recent times. In 1980 farmers of 
this rich tobacco growing village agitated for 
higher prices for tobacco and two youth of 
their families got killed in a police firing. 
It was youth of precisely the same tobacco 
farmers’ families who assaulted the Madigas 
en masse in 1985, brutally murdered six men 
and raped three girls, all because the Madiga 
labourers had become uppity in recent years. 

If this is the main political message that 
comes through from the pages of this book, 
there is an aside that a student of ideas will 
find interesting or at least amusing. This is 
the peculiar theology, mythology and even 
some poetry that has collected around this 
very mundane business of remunerative 
prices for farm produce. Gandhians vending 
satyagraha as the only mode of struggle 
appropriate to ‘our’ culture, critics of science 
as per se oppressive, and believers in an 
absolute form of cultural exclusivity, have 
rather oddly and most illogically found in 
these ‘peasant’ struggles a happy pasture for 
breeding their ideas. The farmers who want 
remunerative prices would themselves 
perhaps not be very much excited by most 
of these ideas, and indeed would even be 
hostile to some of them like the partiality 
for natural as against chemical fertilisers. 
Indeed the actual struggles of these 
‘peasants’ have not been particularly 
Gandhi an, whatever advice Othakur Das 
Bang (‘Kisan A ndolan ka Ran -Nit i ) may be 
pleased to give them. And far from reject¬ 
ing‘western’culture and science they are well 
integrated into a pattern of production based 
on chemical fertilisers, diesel or electric 
powered machinery and high-yielding varie¬ 
ties of seeds; and a pattern of consumption 
that imitates that of the pashchimikrit 
samaj— including TV sets, motor vehicles 
and all the rest of the trappings. Indeed the 
cultural determinism and exclusivity- 
leading to a critique of science as per se 
oppressive and exploitative—peddled by the 
neo-Gandhian disciples of Dharampal is 
simultaneously the dominant theme of this 
collection and also the most incongruous 
on& When Ashok Jhunjhunwala (‘Modern 
Science: A Universal Myth’) says that “the 
farmers’ movement today is presenting a new 
point of view. The reason for our poverty 
is the domination of urban industrial India 
over the rural Bharat” he has all these 


add in the next paragraph that this point of 
view has raised many questions, in particular 
what has been the role of modern science 
in our country, and then goes on to answer 
that the role has been one of eroding the self- 
reliance of the village and concludes that the 
farmers’ struggle may have to be “directed 
against the whole process of modernisation ’, 
he is addressing an unsympathetic audience; 
The ‘farmer’ wants modern technology, all 
that he can get, and as cheaply as he can 
get it. The self-sufficiency of villages has no 
doubt been eroded by modernisation but as 
far as the rural rich are concerned it has 
increased their wealth and power. It is sheer 
nonsense to say that “our rural areas [have] 
hardly benefited materially” from agri¬ 
cultural modernisation. Whatever the gross 
figures may say—and even this remains 
controversial—the bigger landholders have 
benefited a lot. And the farmers’ movement 
is as much an assertion of their new-found 
power as it is a demand for still greater 
benefits. Its authentic tone is that of Shared 
Jos hi (‘Scrap A PC—Demand Burners’) who 
has no use for Gandhian ran-niti, cultural 
exclusivity or philosophical opposition to 
modern science and technology. 

This is also perhaps the place to make a 
few comments upon the attitude of these 
ideologues towards what they call modern 
science. Science is many things simul¬ 
taneously—a body of empirical knowledge, 
a corpus of techniques, an explanatory 
system, a method of cognition and an 
epistemology. It also carries with it a world¬ 
view. It has grown and developed within the 
pores of capitalist society, and carries the 
birth marks in the kind of facts it has 
discovered—and forgotten—and most im¬ 
portantly the techniques it has invented. But 
when these ideologues paint science as 
oppressive per se it is not this reality that 
they are depicting but a badly distorted 
version of it. When C V Seshadri "and 
V Balaji (‘Is Science Value-Neutral: A Study 
in the Notion of Concept as Value and Value 
as Concept’) put the blame for a range of 
exploitative and oppressive practices and 
institutions—from eviction of tribals from 
forests to the manufacture of alcohol in 
preference to yeast and the replacement of 
manure by chemical fertilisers—on the 
Second Law of Thermodynamics, the absur¬ 
dity of the distortion becomes patent. 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Freedom in the Air 


Community Radio and Minorities in Norway 

S Ananthakribhnan 

In the last ten years the cojnmumty radio, which first made its appearance in the US as earlv as 1948, has 
become a common feature in many western countries Hundreds of community radio stations, also called puhlu 
mdio or free radio stations are in operation in the US, Canada, Australia, Italy, France. UK, Belgium and in 
the Nordic countries While the rise of community broadcasting in western Lurope marks a stage of capitalism 
when the state can afford to tolerate and contain decentralised initiatives the community radio is a good example 
of how new technologies can be used to advantage to challenge the domincnt mode of communication The arti 
tie reviews the role and performance of community radio particularly in Norway, where it was fust introduced 
on an experimental basis in 1981 Mainly used by Christian groups in the beginning, the neighbouthood radio 
as it is known there, has been used effectively by minority immigrant groups as well as feminists not <ml\ mam 
tain a communication flow from the majority to the minorities but also to disseminate ideas that an unlikely 
to be communicated by the mainstream media 


OVER the past 10 years or so the com 
munity radio has come as a new entrant to 
the media community in Lurope Today hun 
dreds of such radio stations arc in operation 
in the western mu ipohscs 

The community radio began in the US in 
1948 when KPFA an independent non 
profit station supported by listener 
subscribers, many of whom were pacilists 
and anarchists, started broadcasting from 
Berkely, California (Karpf 1985] Over 60 
stations of this type sa<d to be in operation 
now in the US, claim to be a clear alternative 
to both commercial and public broadcasting 

To start with, the term community’ was 
applied to a few stations of KPFA model— 
that is autonomous, non profit in goal 
listener supported and controlled and 
deliberately offering a content alternative to 
what was generally available to American 
listeners (for example, specialist music and 
coverage of local political affairs) while 
adopting a management structure and 
broadcasting style that challenged the tradi 
tions of professional broadcasting (Lewis 
1984] In Canada too, such a development 
in radio broadcasting came into being from 
the 1960s 

In Australia, community radio is known 
as public radio whereas in Italy, France and 
Belgium community radios are known as 
free radios (radios libres) Responding to 
popular demand and a campaign by pro 
spective community broadcasters, com 
munity radios, independent of BBC and 1BA 
have become a reality in Britain Such radios 
are expected to be non-profit, participatory 
and under the democratic control of its users 
and producers [Patndge, 1982] 

In the Nordic countries, community radio 
is of recent origin as well Almost all the 
Nordic countries except Iceland have set in 
motion the process of deregulation of radio 
and television broadcasting In Sweden, 
the community radio, or more precisely 
neighbourhood radio (narradio) came into 


existence m 1978 In Denmark, a mw law 
permitting community radios came into 
force from 1981 Fin! md came on the scene 
later and it was onls last year that permits 
for community radios were given on an ex 
peiimeutal basis Norway too where com 
munity radio is known by the name naer 
radio oi neighbourhood radio iseumnils 
entering its second experimental phase 
in community btoade istmg that stalled 
in 1981 

(OMMLNtn Rxnto in Nokwxv 

A Royal Commission tor neighbout hood 
radio defines community radio this wav 
Community ridio(neighbourhood radio) is 
defined as a radio station that transmits to 
a limited geographical area where the 
activity is organised locally andlhe program 
mes have a local profile and local inte est 
[NOU 1982 II) 

A community radio can be based in t 
local community (village, town or a city sec 
tor) In addition to the broadcast through 
the air, community broadcasts can be also 
transmitted through a cable network Ihe 
commission also states that while ihc 
national radio must have a responsibility tor 
the whole country to provide diverse and 
balanced programmes, neighbourhood 
transmissions are based on general public 
access Ihe editorial responsibility in a 
neighbourhood radio station lies with the 
station manager whilst the local radio sta 
tion is under the national network the 
responsibility lies with the director ot the 
national radio network 

Radio transmission m Norway started as 
a local activity during the 1920s Since there 
was a need for country wide radio broad 
casting, by 1913 a National Broadcasting 
Corporation (NRK) was established and all 
forms of private broadcasting were then 
banned While the NRK started building its 
county-based local stations connected to the 


national network discussion >n exj anding 
local broadcasting contm ltd lAhile the 
repents from different foveinmcni commit 
tees oil bioedcasting and uports to the 
Stoitinp (the Norwegian f >'tiuncnt) Jis 
cussed the need lot widening the adio net 
wmk at nation it and local levels the dit 
fuent political parties put foiward then iwn 
views >n the in ittci Ihc Ingest parts the 
l tboui puts suppoited the expulsion ot 
NRK through establishing i secot el i idi i 
chtnnel Whik in power H opposed inv 
foim of broadcasting outside the control of 
NRK IheConstivamepaity md the ( hri 
tian Peoples party supported dc regulation 
and tadio access to privete ventures Ihe 
( onstrvatives came up with convincing 
reasons r or why deregulation was desirable 
They said that since the developments in 
radio technology gave opportunity to the 
local communities to make use of i> c 
medium to establish greater contact and 
cultural activity among the people it was no 
longer justifiable foi maintaining the NRK s 
monopoly in public broade istmg It w is dso 
stated that local radio activity tn idctlist c 
groups and voluntary organisations w< ul 1 
be cheaper than if NRK were to become 
more decentralised \nothe r argument was 
that since the pressure on a small six lets like 
Norway Ironi cultures outside are becoming 
greater it was import tnt to mobilise the 
Noiwegian societv n II levels te> meet 
this competition 1 bus both cultural and 
technical reasons were given for the dc 
regulation of r idio and 1 V 

It is interts ing to note that reasons such 
as the possible positive outcome tor private 
entciprises is operators, suppliers ot equip 
ment and idvutisers wert not menu >rcd 
As lot the Christian groups home an 
already strong media base and having in 
vested m media centres for rtdio and TV 
broadcasting long before de rcgul mon the 
move for deregulation was given tn all out 
support except in the cc ntext ot financing 
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the local ventures through advertisement. 
They also saw the NRK’s part in direct Chris¬ 
tian programmes as not satisfactory and they 
wanted to have many local Christian radios 
in addition to their privately financed broad¬ 
cast from Monte Carlo. The media scene in 
general and the character of radio and TV 
in particular changed dramatically after the 
end of the reign by the Labour party, which 
was in power for many years, and the vic¬ 
tory of Conservative led three-party coali¬ 
tion government. Other partners in the 
coalition are the Christian ftoples ftuty and 
the rural based Central Party. The new 
government that took over after the 1981 
elections also announced the establishment 
of a new ministry, the ministry of culture 
and science. Culture and science were 
previously under the ministry of church and 
education. Many government officials feci 
that the need for giving a responsible 
ministerial post to an active Conservative 
man who happens to be a catholic (hence 
could not head the ministry of church and 
education), and the necessity for pro¬ 
jecting an image as forward iooking and 
culture conscious and advancement-oriented 
government, culminated in the establishment 
of the new ministry. This also gave rise to 
a new set of developments. The Conservatives 
and the forces representing strong Christian 
values pushed forward de-regulation of the 
ether. In December 1981 permits were given 
to 47 organisations in 8 different places in 
the country to start neighbourhood radio 
broadcasting. The Christian groups were 
among the first to show their interest and 
initiative. Most of them had already well- 
organised media infrastructure and they were 
just wailing for the de-regulation to take 
place. Tea-totallers Organisation and the 
Norwegian AA were also among the first in 
neighbourhood radio flora. More licenses 
were given during the first trial phase 
(1981-1984). 

In a report to the Storting [No 88, 1981-82] 
on media development and new forms of 
broadcasting the government stated the 
following: 

Local radio transmission organised by 
local groups, associations and institutions 
will contribute to increasing prosperity and 
better contact in the neighbourhoods. The 
ministry is of the opinion that this is of gteat 
relevance in small local neighbourhoods and 
will give them new possibilities for develop¬ 
ing their own features and strengthen their 
cultural and linguistic traditions. Neighbour¬ 
hood radios will also have great value in large 
cities where they can contribute to increas¬ 
ing contact between inhabitants in different 
dty districts and to break the situation of 
isolation in which many, especially older 
people, find themselves in. For minority 
groups, as for example, immigrants, such a 
means of contact will be of great importanc:. 

The ministry sees the neighbourhood radio 
as a tool to expand the real freedom of 
expression. The technical development has 
brought forward transmission and pro¬ 
gramme production equipment that can 
compete with the traditional medium for 


associations and organisations, vb, associa¬ 
tions newsletter (periodical). Important in 
this context is that neighbourhood radios 
have the potential for reaching a larger public 
than the limited number of copies of associa¬ 
tions newsletters (p 26 my translation). 
The above statement points out a few 
interesting things. Until recently, the official 
contention has always been that Norway is 
a homogeneous society and the cultural and 
regional diversities have hardly been em¬ 
phasised. With different motives behind as 
mentioned earlier, the policy now seems to 
be an acceptance of non-homogeneity of the 
Norwegian culture for the purpose of de¬ 
regulation. This also suits well the argument 
for maintaining media pluralism. Then, the 
need for minority groups to have access to 
media is also recognised at least in princi¬ 
ple. The statement also recognises the im¬ 
portance of organisations and associations 
to disseminate information to a maximum 
number of people. The Labour party that 
until recently opposed deregulation and the 
people on the left underestimated the con¬ 
sequences and importance of deregulation. 
Many thought that neighbourhood radios 
would not take off and was only a passing 
fad. Even though the initial venturers in the 
neighbourhood radio scene were groups and 
organisations having access to economic and 
political power such as the religious groups, 
the AA and the political parties, groups and 
sections considered as marginals in this con¬ 
text also gradually appeared on the scene. 

By the end of the first trial phase. 50 
permits were given to organisations, bran¬ 
ches and associations to run neighbourhood 
radios. During this time; licences were also 
given to run private television through cable 
network and to operate relay stations for 
satellite television programmes to be dis¬ 
seminated through cable. The different types 
of radios that are in operation are run by 
political parties, religious organisations, 
youth organisations, neighbourhood radio 
associations of a journalistic nature, interest 
groups and newspapers. Quite a few of 
the initiatives started from scratch. They 
possessed little technical or journalistic 
experience to run a radio station. An evalua¬ 
tion of the first trial phase shows [Report 
Nr 84-1984-8S] some of the radio station is 
run on a NRK model with regular features, 
but having a local profile while others tended 
to rely heavily on music and bits of "mean¬ 
ingful speech" [Husband et al, 1984] in bet¬ 
ween. Listeners choice and on-line telephone 
programmes also seem to be quite popular. 
The religious radio stations seem to have 
become quite sophisticated in their program¬ 
mes by involving them more in production 
of programmes. 

One Christian radio in Oslo had all-night 
transmissions to help give ‘peace of mind’ 
to its listeners. Listeners could ring up and 
talk about their problems. The programme 
producer gave advice and encouraged the 
listener to join prayers over the radio. This 
station was also notoriously known for its 
bigotory against non-christians, women 


activists and homosexuals. The station 
manager was taken to court and later 
reprimanded and the permit was temporarily 
withdrawn for suggesting that homosexuals 
were aberrations of god’s creation and 
should not be given employment by god¬ 
fearing people. 

The above case also shows that neighbour¬ 
hood radios do not always take up events 
and happenings of relevance to the neigh¬ 
bourhood, they also draw in issues of general 
nature, and often very controversial ones too. 

The women's Radio, Radio-rakel also was 
once reprimanded, this time for transmitting 
a taped conversation between a top company 
director and a woman who posed as a 
prostitute. 

Unlike in Britain their exists no FBA or 
any other form of censorship and control 
authority for individual programmes. The 
only condition is that programmes should 
not have contents that contravenes the 
Norwegian laws such as defamation, direct 
insult against individuals and groups. 
The neighbourhood radio stations 
themselves have jointly drafted a code of 
ethical conduct. 

The parliament decided to extend the final 
phase for independent broadcasting from 
September 1 1984 for another two years. For 
this period, 91 permit areas/regions were 
established for neighbourhood radio, 40 for 
local television, 14 for relay of satellite 
programmes and 12 for experimental 
broadcasting. 

For the 91 permit areas of the neighbour¬ 
hood radios, 318 permits were issued for dif¬ 
ferent voluntary and idealistic organisations, 
broadcasting organisations, newspapers, 
political parties and local authorities. The 
radio stations themselves decide on the time 
sharing of frequencies. In Oslo, the capital 
city with well under half a million in¬ 
habitants, there are nearly 50 permit holders 
that currently broadcast or plan to do so. 
Three radio frequencies (FM) have been 
allotted by the authorities with a fourth one 
under consideration. The allocation of time 
and frequencies among the stations have 
been subject to a lot of discussion among 
the concessionaries. One group wanted 
the stations to be divided into different 
categories and radios belonging to the same 
category be allotted one frequency. There 
have been moves by some ’popular' radio 
stations to have their own frequencies and 
to dump other frequencies in order to main¬ 
tain their listener levels. Strangely enough, 
for example the Women’s Radio did not like 
the radio Immigranten to share tlgeir fre¬ 
quency as they feared that ‘unprofessional’ 
and ’incomprehensible’ programmes may 
make their listeners radio shy. This was the 
same kind of argument that was put forward 
in the context of ethnic minority program¬ 
ming and local radios in the UK, It is 
pointed out that maintaining the largest 
possible audience excludes the possibility of 
broadcasting for a ‘minority audience’ 
[Husband et al, 1984]- 

Most of the radios, however; wanted a , 
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mixed profile in all the frequencies All the 
radio* normally agree on die allocation of 
time through a consensus and there has been 
little need for any intervention by the 
authorities to act as arbitrators for allocating 
the tune and frequencies The transmission 
tune per week vanes from station to station 
This depends on the resources and capacity 
each station has as well as the time it gets 
allotted Some stations, notably those run 
by the Christian organisations though would 
like to use more air time than they do now, 
are kept in check by other ones who want 
an equitable distribution of air time The sta 
tions have transmissions ranging from five 
hours a week to 35 hours a week When 
those who haven’t yet started their opera 
tions join in, those having more air time 
than the others will have to give up some of 
their air time for the newcomers When a 
new, fourth frequency is allotted by the 
authorities, they could also try to divide the 
stations into different categories and 
reallocate the frequencies according to these 
categories The neighbourhood radio sta 
tions have come to stay m Norway The 
initial free for all phase ended by 1986 when 
the second trial phase ended It remains to 
be seen how many will survive the teething 
troubles and st »rt maintaining a clear pro 
hie, acquiring technical and programme 
production skills and establish credibility 
vis a vis the community to which they all 
profess then allegiance lies with While 
media giants such as the big newspapcis 
Christian organisations have the financial 
and media resouices, the marginal and 
minority groups’ will have to find alternative 
means of acquiring them Their mator 
resource of course in this context is their pur 
pose for survival—to become media for 
and by the groups they represent Media 
Darwinism can easilv become a reality if 
counted purely on financial terms 

By way of recapitulation, one can say that 
the neighbourhood radio scene that came as 
a gift from the newly elected Conservative 
coalition government in Norway is beginning 
to acquire a state of permanency The power 
ful organisations and institutions such as 
newspapers, religious organisations and 
political parties are dominating the scene 
Even many of the youth radio stations are 
run by the above groups Out of the 43 radio 
stations m Oslo, only five are independent 
interest group radio stations representing in 
tcrests such as of women and immigrants 
In the north of Norway, there are a few radio 
stations operated by the Samis and the 
Finnish minority groups One group that 
realised the potential of community radio 
as a tool for furthering minority interests is 
Radio Immigranten Radio Immigranten 
started transmission with a modest half-hour 
weekly programme from October 1982 
Before going into the working and im¬ 
peratives of Radio Immigranten for minority 
groups and the society at larger it would be 
worthwhile looking into the position of im¬ 
migrants (minorities) in relation to the com¬ 
munication situation in Norway 


Immigrants and Communication 
Environment 

Hjcmdal ct al 11983] talks of three com 
mumcation systems which meet the lm 
migrants needs The systems of the home 
country, that of the new country and the 
immigrants’ own system in the new coun 
try By systems they mean three spheres since 
they all include formal or institutionalised 
media and informal or private communtca 
tion channels The immigrants or the new 
setters’ own communication system can be 
sub divided into ultra group and inter group 
communication This can also be further 
broken into smaller systems based on 
political, religious class or other groups 
Immigrant groups find themselves in the 
periphery of the majority society’s informa 
tion systems, especially the mass media 
Hjcmdal et al [ 1985] further lists six 
directions for information flow 

1 From tht dominant society to the 
immigrants 

2 From the immigrants to the dominant 
society 

3 From the home country to the im 
migrants in the new country 

4 T rom the immigrants to the home 
counti y 

* Between groups ot immigrants 
6 Within each immigrant group 
It is noted that most ot the above 
mentioned channels do not lunction 
satisfactorily (except for the sixth one 
perhaps) l anguage, resources, access etc 
are some ot the factors that inhibit the 
smooth functioning of the information flow 
Minority groups in general and the im 
migrants m particular find themselves in the 
peripheiy of the Norwegian media flora 
1 hey have very little possibilities to influence 
them Immigrants are often at the meres ot 
the media, for example the newspapeis 
Freedom of expression does not mein vciy 
much m a situation when the necessaty 
preconditions tor making use of the freedom 
are not there Very often such freedom 
becomes a kind of privilege for the well 
adjusted, well articulated people with ample 
resources 

In this connection it will not be in 
appropriate to mention the observation from 
the UK [Husband C H, 1975] that media 
today give us by and large, a picture of the 
white nun', world and his values A similar 
observation was made by H|yer et al (1982] 
on the situation in Norway with reference 
to the NRK. 

The producers background, their socio 
demographic position and the composition 
of the participants in the programmes 
manifest in a skewed distribution with respect 
to who participates and in relation to the 
composition of the population Middle aged, 
highly educated men from the* industrial, 
political and academic arena have a tendency 
to dominate the scene By and huge this 
reflects the elites ui the Norwegian society 
[H+ycr et al 1982, p 15] 

Caltung [1983] has named these people as 
tire MAMUs of Norway- Middle Aged Men 


with University education 

Although there exists a commitment from 
the liberal democratic tradition in Norway 
to maintain a differentiated media market 
as in the case of daily newspapers by pro 
viding government subsidies (which has 
made it possible for the tiny Maoist party 
to run a daily newspaper—the only one of 
its kind in Europe), the commitment does 
not extend further than maintaining a pro 
ducer democracy The consumers of the 
media seem (o have very little say in shap 
ing the editorial policies—especially so if the 
consumei s art minority groups 

A content analysis undertaken by O Yaage 
[1981] of Oslo newspapers’ treatment of im 
migrant issues in the 1970s shows that while 
the immigrant* from the third world coun 
tries represent only a small part (under 1/3J 
of the total population of non Norwegian 
citi7ens of just over 1,00,000, the attention 
of the press is mainly focused on this group 
in a negative manner 

Immigrant groups, though powerless in 
facing the media giants have started to 
publish their own periodicals 1 here are 24 
publications which have received establish 
ment grants whilst five ot them get a yearly 
subsidy based on their sales As in Sweden, 
providing subsidies for minority newspapers 
is accepted as a responsibility by the govern 
ntent, though the sum granted to immigrant 
publications docs not fully meet their needs 
(about £ 60000 vearly) the publications 
depend on it to come out regularly This 
system ot subsidy is crucial in distinguishing 
Norway from many other countries and the 
new media ventures such as local radio and 
IV by the minority groups hopt that such 
subsid.es will be available to them as well 
Most of them art associations’ newsletters 
while others reach readers of the majority 
community as well Some of the pei radicals 
are published in Norwegian besides m 
an ethnic minority language The main 
minority language publications some out in 
Arabic, Bengali, Chinese, Hindi, Portuguese, 
Punjabi, TUrkish and Urdu Most of them 
publish news about happenings m the 
emigration countries, news of relevance such 
as changes in rules and regulations in 
Norway, and social/religious events within 
the community 

Notable among these publications is a bi 
lingual quarterly Immigranten (The Im 
migrant) published in Norwegian and 
English The first issue came out on May 1, 
1979 and many felt tl.at it marked a new era 
for anti racists in Norway Immigranten is 
run by a collective consisting ot blacks and 
whites commuted to lighting racism and all 
other forms of discrimination Its It point 
manifesto is ambitious and vows to tight 
against institutional racism, establish 
solidarity with minority groups in Norway 
and other countries in Europe to make trade 
unions aware of their responsibility to 
minority groups, and act as a watchdog 
against the recurring racist behaviour of 
media, research and other similar institu¬ 
tions in society Even hough the quarterly 
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has only a circulation of under 2,000 copies, 
it has made quite an impact on issues con¬ 
cerning immigration laws, schooling and 
research on minorities. The collective felt 
that the magazine had its limitations in not 
being able to reach the broad sections of the 
population and the time consumed in its 
production did not correspond to the 
noticeable yields in the anti-racist struggle 
in Norway. 

The opening up of the neighbourhood 
radio following the deregulation in 
December 1981 looked like an important 
possibility. Most of the members of the col¬ 
lective have been active in various immigrant 
organisations or political groups and their 
disillusionment with traditional organisa¬ 
tions resulting from internal conflicts, 
leadership quarrels and bureaucratic struc¬ 
tures, made them seek new ways to fight for 
issues they were committed to. They realised 
the important role media played in capitalist 
democratic societies and wanted to par¬ 
ticipate in debates of interest not only on 
immigrants' issues, but also on mainstream 
issues and expected to induce change. The 
Conservative government’s declaration for 
democratising the media though by and 
large meant extended democracy for the 
elites as described before, gave an oppor¬ 
tunity with relatively less financial invest¬ 
ment a viable alternative to the minority 
groups for effectivising social participation, 
political action and inter and intra group 
communication. 

Radio Immigkanten-s Role in 
Norwegian Society 

During extensive discussions with the im¬ 
migranten collective that runs the quarterly 
lmmigranten, Radio lmmigranten and 
the anti-racist centre in Oslo, some of the 
main points that emerged as reasons for 
entering the neighbourhood radio world are 
as follows: Anti-racist struggle can be 
strengthened through the neighbourhood 
radio as it can act in an interventionist 
manner, in a quicker way than through a 
magazine where the time lag is considerable. 
By interventionist, it is meant that the 
medium of the radio is conveniently placed 
to intervene in a political debate or respond 
in an ad hoc manner to issues that spring 
up from time to time. Also: 

To inform and mobilise people in issues 
and actions. For example, an anti-racist 
mobilisation against the neo-Nazis in Oslo 
during the Norwegian national day celebra¬ 
tions in the last two years were successfully 
done thanks to the radio, despite the unwill¬ 
ingness of the established media to publish 
press statements condemning them. 

lb promote communications among and 
within groups rather than dissemination of 
information by the radio to the people. 

To make media not only accessible to 
minorities, but also to give the opportunity 
for people to become producers and par¬ 
ticipants in the media. In other words, to 
demystify the media halo and to eliminate 
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unnecessary professional mediators. 

lb provide up-to-date information on the 
events in the third world as well as anti-racist 
struggles in western societies. Neighbourhood 
radio can act as a communication resource 
Centre for minority groups. 

To build up media expertise among 
minority groups especially among women 
and youth who also face further marginali¬ 
sation in the established media. 

The radio has been in operation tor nearly 
three years now. While there have been many 
achievements, the hurdles and setbacks have 
also been many. The first hurdle was finance 
for initial acquisition of equipment, rent for 
studio locality and transmission fee of about 
£ 2,000 per annum. A deal for co-operation 
to share the basement of a derelict house 
converted into a studio was made by 
lmmigranten with the Women's Radio, 
Radiorakel and Kultur radio, a radio for 
‘alternative’ culture. While the studio was 
run on a time-share basis, there war also co¬ 
operation in training volunteers for the role 
as radio technicians. While no advertise¬ 
ments are allowed over the radio, community 
radios are free to sell upto 25 per cent of 
their transmission time to groups and 
organisations of non-commercial nature. 
Local governments and institutions like the 
social security office showed interest in 
disseminating information to minority 
groups through the radio. Most of the radio 
stations finance their operation through 
sponsorship, lottery, or through public ap¬ 
peal for funds, or by floating shares. For 
example, one radio station got all its studio 
equipment from one of the audio dealers. 
Many private organisations such as in¬ 
surance companies and banks buy air time 
from radio stations to provide their ‘com¬ 
munity information’. Only direct adver¬ 
tisements for products and services are not 
allowed. The authorities normally do not 
look into who buys air time or what kind 
of ‘community information’ are provided. 
Local authorities, entertainment and cultural 
institutions normally tend to use the ‘big¬ 
ger’ or ‘more listened to’ radio stations rather 
than the minority radios for transmitting 
their notices and information through 'audio 
posters’. Audio posters contain information 
to the community about an event or a new 
legislation, about rights and responsibilities 
packed succinctly and broadcast in between 
programmes, normally preceded and suc¬ 
ceeded by a musical tune. In other words, 
an audio poster is a radio advertisement 
without a commercial connotation. 

But, Immigranten had to solely rely on 
funds from local and central authorities. 
Even though the government is opposed to 
giving any farm of financial support, they 
have given some modest grants (£ 5,000) to 
minority radios. From next year on, even 
such support will not be forthcoming. Radio 
Immigranten now has moved into its own 
premises and the operating costs also have 
increased. Over 50 people work voluntarily 
for the radio that transmits 10!ri hours every 
week. 


This is in sharp contrast to the local half- 
hour weekly transmission by the NRK in 
Urdu and Dirkish languages where there are 
many full-time employees involved. Most 
community radios also operate with a much 
higher budget than Radio Immigranten. Due 
to the nature of the issues taken up and the 
anxiety of the minority groups and anti¬ 
racists to combat racism, it has been possi¬ 
ble to run a radio on an idealistic basis with 
meagre financial resources. 

This often produces problems of an 
organisational nature as accountability and 
discipline is not based on hierarchical or 
employer-employee relations. A high 
turnover of volunteers in the initial phase 
was inevitable. There are nine different 
language programmes and each language 
has its own programme committee. Each 
committee then elects a representative who 
becomes a member of the co-ordination 
group headed by a programme co-ordinator 
or station manager. Decisions are taken 
through consensus and conflicting issues get 
a lot of time to be thrashed out. There have 
been periods of strained relationships bet¬ 
ween programme committees as well as 
between the station manager and individual 
committee representatives over issues such 
as content and priority of programmes and 
competing political perspectives for analysis. 
In the beginning the programme producers 
did not realise that they were now part of 
the media flora and however different and 
marginal they were, they commanded some 
power. Minority groups have been and still 
are at the receiving end of the institutional 
structures. Officials and politicians who 
normally do not grant time for meeting with 
minority groups that want to take up dif¬ 
ferent issues, become more sensitive and 
accommodating when confronted by radio 
interviewers. They have been willing to 
participate in debate and discussion pro¬ 
grammes live in the studio and have been 
willing to be confronted. Confrontation 
meetings with leading politicians—expose of 
the behaviour of and discussions with im¬ 
migration officials, and other officials have 
become a common way of intervention by 
the minority groups through the radia 

The indifference of the police in seriously 
investigating and taking action against the 
neo-Nazis following their bombing of a 
mosque in July this year and their con¬ 
tinuous threat through telephones and let¬ 
ters to Immigranten made lmmigranten take 
up the issue not only through their own 
radio, but also in the mainstream media as 
well. The politicians were confronted as to 
how they would explain the ‘effectiveness* 
of the police in arresting and deporting the 
immigrants is not reflected in looking into 
the complaints from immigrants against the 
racist groups. The case of the expulsion of 
some Iranian refugees from Norway, denial 
of language teaching facilities for im¬ 
migrants, investigative coverage of many 
cases of racism in workplaces are some 
examples of the types of issues constantly 
taken up by the radio and in many cases are 
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followed up by the mainstream media as 
well. 

The chief of the police m Oslo is recently 
said to have made a remark that Radio 1m 
migranten is constantly causing irritation by 
resorting to propaganda through the media 
against them when matters can be settled by 
having friendly and direct discussions with 
die police The complex task of functioning 
as an interventionist element in the general 
political arena and fulfilling the role as a 
media reflecting the genuine and diverse 
desires of the communities can be both dif 
ficult and unsatisfactory, while another 
minority radio, Ahmadiyya Radio that is 
primarily a religious radio, has its role clearly 
defined and has no difficulty in getting 
acceptance from its ‘captive’ audience 
Radio Immigranten has a sell imposed ac 
countability to its listeners from the anti 
racist and ethnic minority communities and 
this necessitates a constant vigil to maintain 
programme relevance and quality Periodic 
refutations and denials by the authorities, 
in the form of letters to newspapers and to 
Radio Immigranten, to the radio’s claim of 
infringement of immigrants’ rights, and 
prevalence of institutional racism is a sign 
of credibility the radio has got Official 
documents to the parliament on community 
radio often mention Radio Immigranten’s 
umque situation and role This may again 
give rise to a problem The demand for 
increased allocation of time in the national 
network NRK for minority groups could get 
neglected by pointing out to the success of 
Radio Immigranten and immigrants self suf 
ficicncy and self reliance in the radio sector 
of the media 

Scope for Minority Radio 

Most of the cqmmumty/neighbour 
hood radios in Norway now seem to have 
features similar to other European examples 
Mattelart and Piemme [1980] analysing the 
situation of free radio stations in Belgium 
say that even 'though their existence is 
officially recognised, they are hemmed m by 
constricting limits such as not granting all 
the frequency bands demanded by the 
Association of Free Radio Stations The free 
radios are struggling to not get their rights 
reduced to insignificance The situation is 
analysed this way 

The free radio battle, in other words, has 
shifted from the possibility of its existence 
to the conditions of its operation At this 
level, we can note the beginning of a move¬ 
ment towards diversification The existence 
of free-radio as a possible alternative 
is threatened almost before it has been 
recognised by the double temptation of com¬ 
mercialism and power politics [Mattelan and 
Piemme 1980, p 32S] 

The situation in Nonway now is that the 
religious stations, political party stations and 
disco stations dominate the scene so far 
There exists even a NATO radio initially 
meant for NATO employees and their 
families living in a NATO enclave outside 


Oslo, now transmits to the whole Oslo region 
and in addition also uses a cable TV channel 
when there is no TV transmission during the 
day The radio offers North American music 
and suitable messages to the public of an *m 
formative’ nature 

Very few community radio stations really 
deserve to be called ’community’ or neigh 
bourhood based ones Their centres of con 
trol are not the cor munity but interests that 
lie outside the community In this way they 
have very little difference from the state con 
tolled/semi autonomous national radio net 
works For example lot the Christian radio 
everyday is like Sunday on the NRK net 
work The existence of Iree radio is 
undoubtedly an institutional alternative to 
the fact of monopoly but this does not mean 
that it thereby constitutes an alternative 
mode of radio practice It represents a will 
for change in the management ot means of 
expression it is not itself this change in 
action’ [Ma'telail and Piemme 1980] 

The organise is ot R tdio Immigranten do 
not seem to look upon the radio as an end 
itself They have cltai ly defined goals in the 
sense that thc\ ste then limitations as well 
as advantages When soeial change and 
technological innovation veems to go htud 
in hand it mav be deterministic to talk about 
the need for in ilternative society to cxi 1 
for an alternitivc media practice One can 
try to transcend the confining space imposed 
by the dominint forces of society through 
alternative forms ref media In other words 
a ‘subversive r ilt for community radio s 
neither unrealistic nor inoperable And even 
within the eonlincd space the western 
democracy otters in the form of debates and 
arguments, community radio can make an 
impact by drawing together the struggles 
taking place in different sectors of the 
society As Bcnn \ Re lav, 1984] puts it one 
thing community radio could do and would 
do would be to bring together all tl c 
separate compartments ot struggle into one 
perception of the need for change 

The initial phase of honeymoon between 
the government and neighbourhood radios 
seem to be nearing an end The government 
are now interested in bringing ‘order’ in the 
scene and have put forward suggestions ft r 
regulating the deregulated media through a 
combination of voluntary and imposed 
controls 

While the government recognises that 
neighbourhood radio should be as Iree as 
possible epitomising the freedom of expres 
ston, they also suggest that, one will have 
to prioritise the licensing according to the 
needs of the community A governmental 
committee on neighbourhood radio [NOU, 
1982 33] suggests that such criteria as the 
relevance of a programme to the local com 
munity, balanced approach, local produc 
tion, less use of material produced abroad 
be brought into force The condition that the 
station director or the initiator of a com 
munity radio should live within the vicinity 
of the community will also be imposed 


While policies are being formulated by the 
authorities, minority radios such as Im¬ 
migranten will also have to take stock of 
their achievements and setbacks in then 
effort to maximise their anti racist strategies 
Minority language programmes are con 
sideied popular among the communities At 
the same time, to what extent the demand 
from the sections of the communities for 
entertainment and culture oriented contents 
should have emphasis over the political and 
anti racist contents or how the two themes 
can be successfully combined are issues to 
be sorted out Another issue is how inroads 
ctn be made into the mainstream media by 
the minorities through their oafi radio 
transmissions Already there have been joint 
production of radio as well as TV program 
mts between Radio Immigranien and NRK 
on immigrant related issues The problem 
here is how minorities will be seen as im 
portant groups to be taken into account in 
all souo political issues and not just for 
issues related solelv to migration 

Running a radio station is time vonsum 
ing and demands enormous (manual « nd 
creational resources tnd this mav go at the 
cost of t he ot her activities ol the inti rtust 
centre One mav end up in a situation when 
the radio will casilv be cii vs tn end m 
itself T he answer here setms to bt to involve 
more and more peoplt in tht running of 
the radio and thus creitt » dvnamic and 
mutually dependent relationship between the 
communities and the iadn> I he south wing 
of the R idio Immigr intm seems to be work 
mg well in this direction Rv underplasing 
the importance ot being i ldiophonic Radio 
Immigranttn as de professionalised the 
radio bv minimising the mediators between 
the listeners and people that want to air their 
views over ihe radio anJ this his given cn 
eouiagcinuit and confidence tor increased 
participation from the communities 
Ideally community radio can be styled „s 
a medium tor the grassroots rrtusmitltrs 
art relatively cheap and relanvt.lv simple to 
operate I h,s means that almost inyone can 
run a community radio station In other 
words this medium is accessible to am 
group or individual that want either to pro 
pagate their ideas ot to fuither their interests 
or to light for their rights 

Bertolt Brecht already in the 1910s saw the 
impoitance of radio as a medium ot com 
munication He wrote in 1912 
Radio must be transformed from t medium 
of distribution into t nt ot communication 
Radio could be the most tremendous means 
of communication imaginable in public life 
a vast channelling system—or rather this is 
what it could not only broadcast but eceivc, 
not onlv get its audience to listen but get it 
to speak not isolate its members but 
put ihem into contact with one another 
[Mattelart and Piemme, 1980 p 325] 
Some community radios strive to live up 
to this vision and to transform themselves 
from just being radios to movements for 
social change Community radios in the 
third world, that are part ol national libera 
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tion movements such as those in South 
and Central America, and minority group 
radios in Europe are examples of such a 
development. 

The birth of broadcasting was an extra¬ 
ordinarily casual affair. However, it has to 
be remembered that these were services 
which originated in response to commercial 
and technical initiative rather than to 
popular demand or government policy. The 
challenge presented by these initiatives was 
primarily to the existing state interest in 
telecommunications [Heller, 1978). In most 
of the western societies this was resolved by 
legislation intended to give the state absolute 
control over the technical as well as struc¬ 
tural aspects of broadcasting. 

As pointed out by Lewis [1984], the rise 
of community broadcasting in the mid-60s 
in western Europe marks a stage of capitalism 
when the state could afford to tolerate and 
contain decentralised initiatives. The prefixes 
community or neighbourhood refer to an 
emphasis on the rights and priorities of local 
groupings and populations as opposed to the 
larger units of nation, region or trans¬ 
national corporation. It also means a kind 
of radio that has sought and achieved an 
accommodation with the state and the 
established broadcasting organisations and 
which occupies a safe political space. 

Perry Anderson [1976] has noted how the 
cultural control systems within a civil 
society—radio, television, cinema, churches, 
newspapers, political parties—play a critical 
complementary role in assuring the stability 
of the class order of capital. The dominant 
mode of communication is geared to serve 
the interests of the dominant sections of 
society. This view in a way can be considered 
as simplistic because this discounts the 
possibility for modes of communication that 
can challenge the dominant mode of com¬ 
munication. Downing [1980] points out that 
to read directly from the growth of mono¬ 
poly capital, imperialism and the state to a 
stably controlled consciouness, via the 
media, is to overstate the links between 
ownership and control and the media effects. 
In a similar way, others [Mosco and 
Herman, 1980] have pointed out that areas 
of capitalist hegemony can become areas of 
class struggle. They for example contend that 
while commercial TV is like the assembly 
line and the ballot box that enables the 
capitalist class to create surplus cultural 
value, it can also become an arena of class 
struggle as is the case with the assembly line 
and ballot box. This brings us to view the 
contemporary developments in media as an 
instrument of ruling class hegemony as 
well as much more than just that. New 
technologies as in the case of community 
radios do offer a possibility for producing 
alternative types of communication. It is im¬ 
portant to realise that what happened with 
the old technologies by way of control and 
manipulation by the state and the interest 
it represented did not and could not prevent 
the emergence at the same time of forces 
challenging the use of these technologies for 


their interests; 

The world system view [Mosco et al, 1980] 
offered by Wallerstein [1979] in understan¬ 
ding the relationship between groups of 
societies in the world that function as core 
or advanced capitalist societies, periphery or 
agricultural/extractive societies and semi- 
periphery intermediary societies can be used 
to understand the new communication situa¬ 
tion among the groups within an advanced 
capitalist core society. While core countries 
and their multi-national military-industrial- 
financial interests have used the advance¬ 
ment in the electronic media for maintaining 
capital accumulation, repression and 
ideological dominancy, countries in the 
semi-periphery have become intermediaries 
in the flow of information from the core. 
This has created a relationship of in¬ 
escapable interdependence between the core 
and the semi-periphery. The countries on the 
semi-periphery such as Mexico, India and 
Yugoslavia have become assertive and less 
dependent vis-a-vis the core. The call for a 
New International Information Order by the 
periphery countries demonstrate this. This 
analysis could be useful for looking at the 
communication situation within a core 
country where the minority groups are on 
the periphery and the media generally 
reflects the interests of the majority society. 

in a country such as Norway, it is 
necessary to create intermediaries such as 
community organisations and media, in 
order to maintain communication flow from 
the majority to the minorities. For example, 
ventures like Immigranten function from the 
semi-periphery and their increased asser¬ 
tiveness and constant vigilance could make 
the new media in the hands of the centre 
accessible and controllable by minority 
communities who find themselves in the 
periphery. Minority groups can really make 
use of their position to obtain a degree of 
independence that might lead to a reshap¬ 
ing of the existing information order. Instead 
of becoming subservient sub-cultures in the 
face of cultural hegemony reinforced by their 
own acquiescence, the new media, in the 
hands of groups that take an uncompromis¬ 
ing stand can become a powerful alternative 
source of dissemination of ideas that are 
unlikely to be communicated by the main¬ 
stream media in general, and radio in 
particular. 
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Shri Ishar Alloy Steels 

SHR1 ISHAR ALLOY STEELS, an in¬ 
tegrated mini-steel plant set up in technical 
collaboration with Ovako of Finland, has 
got an industrial licence to double its 
capacity. The company has finalised im¬ 
port of a 30-tonne high power electric fur¬ 
nace from Brown Boveri of Switzerland 
and a metal refining reactor from Man- 
nesmann Demag of W Germany. The pro¬ 
ject, estimated to involve a capital outlay 
of Rs 23 crore, is intended to be partly 
financed by an issue of equity shares to 
the public 
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Management of Groundwater Resource 

Direct versus Indirect Regulatory Mechanisms 

B D Dhawan 

Excessive groundwater exploitation has become a matter for concern, especially among hydrogeologists and 
financial institutions which massively support groundwater development in India. Direct, regulatory measures 
on the lines of the model bill suggested by the centre, namely, ’The Groundwater (Control and Regulation) Bill ' 
of 1974, have yet to be enacted by the state legislatures. And the indirect measures, such as restricting institutional 
finance and electricity connections in the endangered areas, have proved rather ineffective. The author thinks 
that in the particular conditions of relatively small and fragmented landholdings in India legislative enactments 
are of little practical value and, therefore, main reliance has to continue on indirect measures. And here we need 
to broaden the set of measures. 


CONTRARY to the general impression, the 
irrigation resources of India are far from 
bountiful. In point of fact, these are rather 
inadequate considering our resources of 
arable land, our large and steadily growing 
population, and the present state of-the-arts 
of tapping water resources and field applica¬ 
tion of irrigation water. Even double crop 
ping of 140 million ha of presently cultivated 
land with the help of irrigation appears to 
be a feasible proposition for only some 
regions like the East Gangetic plains (West 
Bengal, Bihar and East UP), Assam, Orissa, 
and the western coastal stiip (from Surat 
downwards). Given the preference for 
heavily-irrigated crops like jiaddy and sugar¬ 
cane, the irrigation resource would prove 
inadequate for double cropping m the rest 
of the country. .For instance, in the vast 
Deccan plateau the available water resources 
would barely suffice for bringing 3U per cent 
of the crop area under irrigation- the 
percentage can possibly he doubled if sugar¬ 
cane is not permitted under canal com¬ 
mands. I ikewise, the rise of paddy cultiva¬ 
tion in the wheat belt of north-westetn India 
(notably in Punjab and Haryana) is not con¬ 
ducive for double cropping of inigated 
agriculture on a sustainable basis. 1 

In general, groundwater resource in¬ 
herently tends to be much less plentiful than 
surface water. 2 This differential arises 
because a smaller fraction Of rainfall tends 
to infiltrate down to the groundwater table 
than the fraction flowing into the rivers. To 
illustrates in arid areas like western Rajasthan 
natural groundwater recharge amounts to 
about one per cent of the annual precipita¬ 
tion; in hard rock regions like the Deccan 
and the Bihar plateaus the percentage may 
be 5 to 9 of annual rainfall; and in flat, 
alluvial regions like the Gangetic and the 
Indus plains the percentage is about 20 to 
22 of rainfall. On the other hand, surface 
run-off (that portion of tain water that fails 
to infiltrate into the ground) may range bet¬ 
ween 20 and 60 per cent of the precipitation 
depending upon the slope and the extent of 
vegetal cover of the land.* At the national 
level, the groundwater resource is reckoned 
at 26 million hectare-metres (one ha-metre 
* 10,000 cubic metres * about 100 acre- 
inches) as against 66 million ha-metres of 
(utilisable) surface irrigation resource. 4 


Given (a) this relative scarcity of ground- 
water vii-a-vis surface water under natuial 
conditions, (b) the widely shared belief that 
groundwater iriigation is superior to surface 
irrigation in the matter of raising land pro¬ 
ductivity/ and (c) groundwater can be con 
veniently tapped under individual enteipnse, 
it is easy to visualise the emergence of 
pressure on groundwater resource, either in 
the shape of over extraction or overcrowding 
of wel’s in a given aquifer (or both). 

Thf Prubilm 

Ovcrcxtraetion in the specific context of 
groundwatci resource means that with¬ 
drawals tend to exceed the annua) replenish¬ 
ments via groundwater recharge, the excess 
being accounted for by a permanent reduc¬ 
tion in the volume of groundwater stock 
underneath—it is in this sense that ovei- 
exploitation of gioundwater is described as 
groundwater 'mining’. 6 Its unmistakable 
manifestation is the lowering of groundwater 
table. In the economics of groundwater ir¬ 
rigation, permanent recession in ground- 
water table raises both the capital and the 
operating costs of well irrigation. On the 
other hand, overcrowding gives rise to the 
problem of mutual interference among wells 
when they are operated simultaneously. It. 
technical terms, the ‘radii of influence’ of 
wells overlap, that is, a well is located within 
the ‘radius of influenced of another well. Due 
to mutual interference the operational cost 
of waterlifting rises: as the discharge of 
waterlifting mechanism diminishes, the 
duration for completing an irrigation opera¬ 
tion rises. 7 Needless to add, the well owner 
with a smaller waterlifting capacity is disad¬ 
vantaged more -in the extreme case he may 
not be able to lift any water till the well 
owner with the larger capacity stops the 
operation of his pump. In general, owners 
of traditional wells suffer when modern wells 
equipped with power-driven pumpsets come 
up in their vicinity. 

Mechanisms for Groundwatfr 
regulation 

Thus the task of groundwater regulation 
boils down to (1) controlling location of 
wells and (2) controlling groundwater draft 
by well owners so that their aggregate 


withdrawals in a year tend to equalise to a 
magnitude which ensures long-run stability 
ol groundwatci table. In short, groundwater 
regulation on the lines of industrial licens¬ 
ing is indicated whence some statutory con- 
tiol on location of a well and annual ground¬ 
water withdrawal by such a well is exercised. 
In the Indian conditions, it is a stupendous 
task that is almost beyond the capacity of 
a state government. That may explain why 
Indian states have been lukewarm to the cen¬ 
tre's model bill on groundwater regulation. 

When landholdings are large (as m the 
south-western US), spacing between wells 
can be ensured by calling upon farmers to 
site their wells outside the radii of influence 
of therr neighbours’ wells But when these 
arc small and fragmented in space suitable 
distancing among wells cannot be ensured 
without denying permission to late-comers 
whose proposed wells may come within the 
radii of influence of the existing wells m an 
aquifcr'watershed. This kind of ground- 
water regulation becomes questionable in the 
light ol the fact that farmers with com¬ 
paratively smaller landholdings are often the 
late comers to an aquifei In such a situa¬ 
tion, mutual interference gets mitigated.* 

In contrast to the problem ol mutual 
interference, the problem ot overexploitation 
of groundwater resource is far mote 
intractable -and with tar more serious con¬ 
sequences in certain situations. If decline in 
water table in a tract continues unabated, the 
rising cost of groundwater irrigation may 
prove inadequate to arrest the process of 
decline in water table. In fact, even before 
the depth to water table reaches a level where 
marginal cost ot exploitation equals the 
marginal benefit from a unit of water, 
groundwater resource may be damaged due 
to intrusion of saline, buckish waters from 
the neighbourhood I his ts a real danger in 
shallow aquiteis near the sea coast and in 
semi-arid regions underlain with brackish 
waters unfit for fanning. 9 Since well owners 
seldom subtect the pumped water to periodic 
check up tor salt content analysis, they come 
to learn of the intrusion of saline water into 
their aquifer rather late (usually when white 
crusts appear in the fields). 

In a way, rural electrification has en¬ 
hanced pressure on groundwater resource. 
To begin with, electric pumpsets are best 
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suited for continuous pumping of water 
from any depth. 10 Secondly, electric power 
for agricultural pumpsets is heavily under- 
priced both in comparison to its resource 
cost and the alternative sources of energy for 
lifting water. Thirdly, the linking of power 
tariff with horsepower of a motor instead 
of actual consumption of power in many 
slates makes well owners behave as if the 
marginal cost of pumping water is zero. 
Thus the structure of power tariff, as also 
the pitch of electricity price, badly needs due 
modification. (Admittedly, need for rectify¬ 
ing these weaknesses in the electricity pricing 
have been earlier emphasised by other 
scholars.) 

Attempts to control both the density of 
wells and the well-spacings in a tract through 
indirect means have proved rather ineffec¬ 
tual. Linking of the grant of electricity con¬ 
nection for a pumpset with a prior certifica¬ 
tion that there is no other pumpset/well 
within a specified distance has been over¬ 
come by farmers procuring the needed cer 
tificaie through bribing of officials—failing 
this they could opt for the next best solu¬ 
tion namely, the installation of a diesel 
engine. Likewise, stoppage of institutional 
finance when a tract has witnessed over¬ 
development of well irrigation may have 
slowed down further overexploitation of 
groundwater resource provided benefit-cost 
ratio based on funds drawn from non- 
institutionai source is not found to be 
favourable by farmers in that tract. The trou¬ 
ble with this instrument, however, is two¬ 
fold; (1) coping with strong political 
pressures that prevent declaring a tract in¬ 
eligible for fresh financing for well irriga¬ 
tion, and (2) its invocation rather late in the 
day by which time overexploitation has 
become a reality. Even when no new wells 
are coining into existence, the existing well 
owners tend to depress the water table as 
they enhance their withdrawals by gradually 
improving intensity of cropping, and alter¬ 
ing crop pattern in favour of more resource¬ 
using crops which usually need more irriga¬ 
tion. It is only when some of them begin 
investing in water-economising devices 
(sprinklers, drippers, lining or piping of 
channels, etc) that downward pressure on 
groundwater table may begin to ease. 

Short of total exploitation of groundwater 
resource under governmental aegis, one sees 
no ideal solution to the twin-problem of 
overexploitation and overcrowding in ground- 
water utilisation. In point of fact, some 
scholars (including this author) subscribe to 
the view that groundwater exploitation in the 
east Gangetic plains through public tube- 
wells instead of individually-owned wells is 
a superior option given the preponderance 
of small and highly-fragmented holdings for 
which individually-owned wells are not a 
viable proposition. However, this is not a 
region for which one should apprehend the 
prospect of overexploitation of groundwater 
resource—even if the water table recedes, it 
is likely tp stabilise, without any danger of 
intrusion of saline waters, at a new level not 
much below the river-bed level. Even for 


much of the western portion of the Indo- 
Gangetic alluvium, which has witnessed an 
explosive growth of individually-owned 
tubewells during the last two decades, one 
need not worry unduly about overexploita¬ 
tion of groundwater. Extensive development 
of surface irrigation works massively 
augments groundwater recharge in this 
region, not to mention that availability of 
surface irrigation ceteris paribus reduces 
need for groundwater irrigation. The 
existence of an extensive canal network and 
some perennially flowing rivers (fed by snow 
melt and water stored in the mountains of 
the Himalayan. Aravalli and Vindhyan 
ranges) would tend to prevent decline in 
water table below the river-bed level. Here 
the danger is in areas adjoining Rajasthan 
state (south-west UP plains, south-western 
Haryana, and southern Punjab) because 
of high occurrence of saline bodies of 
groundwatei. 

Outside the Indo- Gangetic plains, scope 
for direct exploitation of groundwater 
resource under state ownership is rather 
meagre. To begin with, groundwater forma¬ 
tions here are mainly of the rocky type in 
which tubevell technology can play little 
role. Secondly, wherever tubcwcll technology 
is feasible (e g, in the coastal alluvium), large 
si/e tubewells are not a feasible proposition 
at very many places. Thus it is not a worth¬ 
while proposition for the state to operate 
under its aegis myriad dugwells. Yet, it is here 
that groundwater resource is under great 
pressure. This pressure arises because 
groundwater endowment is poor. Though 
water in relation to land resource is com¬ 
paratively more scarce here than in the Indo- 
Gangetic plains, surface water resources 
vis-a-vis groundwater resources are more 
abundantly available. 

Wisdom lies in paying more attention to 
the development of surface irrigation works, 
so that a sizeable fraction of surface waters 
end up in groundwater table. But for such 
artificial recharge of groundwater table 
through extensive development of canal net¬ 
work in Punjab, Haryana and West UP in 1 - 
tensive farming based on tubewell irrigation 
would have been decisively less than the high 
level attained by it now. 

Conci UDINO Remarks 

The role of people's participation in water¬ 
shed management in areas of undulating 
topography and hill regions is quite well 
recognised, if not firmly established, in India. 
The problems of groundwater management 
are primarily those of-plains regions where 
groundwater-based agriculture comes into 
vogue. It is not yet clear how people's par¬ 
ticipation can help in the resolution of the 
twin problem of overexploitation and over¬ 
crowding in groundwater irrigation in the 
vulnerable regions. In the matter of major 
irrigation works, the action belongs to the 
state. It is with regard to minor surface ir¬ 
rigation works that peopled participation at 
the local level may prove helpful, thereby 
improving the fraction of rainfall infiltrating 


into the ground. In particular, cdiirimuhify 
effort in properly maintaining irrigation 
tanks (desilting of tank bed; periodic streng¬ 
thening of tank bund; proper maintenance 
of feeder channels if any, etc) is good for 
recharging groundwater as well. Likewise, 
percolation tanks can be taken up through 
community effort as well, provided good 
geological advice is forthcoming—otherwise 
these may become simply 'evaporation' 
tanks. 

Notes 

[This short paper, which is a part of a larger 
ongoing work under the title "Irrigation and Wat -r 
Management in India”, was prepared for the 
Seminar on "Evaluation of People’s Participation 
in Eco-Developmem” held at the Institute of 
Economic Growth on November 20,19K6. Discus¬ 
sions with Kanchan Chopra and M N Murty have 
been quite rewarding.] 

1 Though the water resources of Punjab are quite 
bountiful for its own requirements, these hare 
to be shared with Haryana and Rajasthan 
under national imperatives. 

2 Reference to groundwater resource here is in 
a flow, and not stock, context—stock of 
groundwater certainly exceeds surface water 
stock. 

3 Besides groundwater recharge and surface run¬ 
off components of rainfall, a good deal of 
rainfall is absorbed by plants for sustaining 
dry farming, trees, grass lands, shrubs, etc. 

4 The estimate of surface irrigation potential is 
likely to rise considerably in view of the cur¬ 
rent thinking to interlink some rivers. 

3 This author's own empirical investigations 
revealed lhat in the late seventies each net hec¬ 
tare of irrigated area recorded the following 
levels of land productivity for different sources 
of irrigation: 


(tons) 


In Foodgrain Equivalent 

Units 

AP and 

Punjab and 

Tamil Nadu 

Haryana 

Surface Irrigation 


(a) links 2.0 - 2.3 

NA 

(b) Canals 2.6 - 3.4 

2.4 - 3.2 

Groundwater 3.7 • 6.5* 

5.5 - 5.7** 


* mainly dugwells. 

*• mainly tubewells. 

6 In arid regions, exploitation of groundwater 
is really like exploiting a mineral resource that 
gets exhausted in the end. 

7 To illustrate with an example, if the rated 
discharge of a private tubewell falls from 
10.000 to 7,300 gallons per hour due to mutual 
interference, time for applying irrigation to a 
depth of two inches to a one hectare field in¬ 
creases from about II to about 13 hours (about 
34 per cent rise). 

8 Tushaar Shah is an exponent of this view and 
has been pleading for reduction in electricity 
tariff in states like Gujarat so as to facilitate 
the cmetgcnce of markets for groundwater. 

9 In some semi-arid tracts one may encounter 
the phenomenon of layers of sweet water in¬ 
terspersed with layers of brackish water (e g, 
in Metisana district in Gujarat). 

10 A manually operated waterlift becomes 
dysfunctional when depth to water table ex¬ 
ceeds 13 feet. The same limit for an animal- 
operated, persian wheel is around 33 feet, and 
about 30 feet for 'mhot', a traditional animal- 
operated lift of southern, western and northern 
India. A diesel pumpset is only a shade less 
than an electric pumpset In coping with any 
depth to water table. 
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Taxes and Cost of Capital 

Rita Sharma 

Measures for stimulating investment by providing tax concessions are an important feature of fiscal policy in 
India. Titx concessions have been reviewed from time to time and modified or replaced with new incentives The 
mam argument is that tax incentives lower the cost of capital and this provides an incentive to entrepreneurs to 
step up the rate of investment. In this note, the various ta. incentives provided in India to lower the cost of capital 
have been examined using a ‘rental cost ’ of capital model. The basic model is first outlined and then extended 
to account for the effect of the various tax concessions available to firms. 


MEASURES for stimulating capital expen 
dilutes by providing incentives through tax 
concessions are a permanent part of the 
fiscal policies of many countries Tkx incen 
lives are also an important feature of the tax 
system in India In India, these tax conces 
sions have been reviewed from time to time 
During the past few years several incentive 
schemes have been modified or replaced by 
new schemes The effectiveness of tax 
policies m stimulating investment has been 
established by a number of empirical 
studies 1 The mam argument is that tax in 
centives lead to a lower cost of capital which 
persuades entrepreneurs to employ more 
capital 

The objective ot 'his note is to examine 
the role ot various tax incentives currently 
existing m India in altering the cost of capital 
services Following Juigenson 2 and others a 
‘rental cost’ of capital model is used 1 he 
basic mode] is dtrenbod 11 tht f vllowtng -oc 
non I he model is then extended to account 
tor the effect of tax mu noses available to 
firms later sections present the find ngs ot 
the analyst 

iHt-'RlMlAl ( osi ot Cahiisi 

l he concept of rental cost* ol capital is 
evolved fron* the neoclassical model of m 
vestment behaviour which was introduced 
by Jorgenson and has been used b> hun and 
others in the analysis of the effect of taxa 
tion on the incentive to invest In the 
neoclassical model taxes are assumed to af¬ 
fect investments through the 'rental cost' of 
capital 1 The ‘rental cost’ of capital is bas 
ed on the assumption that the present value 
ot the stream of income from the marginal 
investment in a physical asset is equal to the 
purchase price of that asset which would be 
true for a profit maximising firm in the 
absence of investment constraints In the 
case of a firm with no debt in its capital 
structure, this present value relationship can 
be represented by the following expression 

q f c (l c dt (1) 

o 

wheie, 

C - the ‘rental cost’ of capital 
q = the price of equipment/per unit, 
r = the shareholders’ net discount rate, 
and 

6 - the rate at which capital depreciates 
Eliminating integrals and rearranging 
terms in (1) the following is obtained* 

C - q(r + d) (2) 


The discount rate i represents the real op 
portumty cost to equity holders of the in 
vestment worth rupees q and is given from 
outside of the model The capital good is 
assumed to decay at a constant rate It can 
be seen from (2) that C includes a financial 
opportunity cost qr, because the firm’s 
financial resources are locked up in fixed in 
vestment for a period, and a physical cost 
qd, because part of the capital depreciates 
during that period 

Introducing debt in the capital stricture 
of a firm the present value relationship has 
the following from 

(I P)q / t ( dt 

P I ' "qi (It ( 3 \ 


where p is the pun oition ot debt in the total 
cost ot equipment q, hence (1 |J)q 
represent. the cquitv value of the capital m 
vestment I he parameter i is the nominal 
late of interest paid by firms on borrowings, 
and P is the inflation rate 

Equation (3) can be inverted to yitld an 
expression for t 


qu ♦ d» | (i p) + p - 


(r + P) 


(4) 


1 WLX WO I Hi COM Ok CAPITAl 

[he ’classical’ system of corporation tax 
currently followed in India provides for tax 
ation of profits (which are net of inteiest 
paid bv firms on their borrowings) at the 
firm level and again in the hands of the 
shareholders to the extent profits are 
distributed to them as dividends It has been 
noted earlier, that the tax incentives for en 
couraging investment activity are an unpoi 
tant feature of the Indian corporation tax 
system In this note three schemes of incen 
Uses, namely, the investment allowance, the 
IDBI deposit scheme and the new deprecia¬ 
tion scheme arc considered 

Both equation (1) and (3) can be extend 
ed to account foi the effect of corporate in 
come taxation as well as the tax incentives 
by including the relevant parameters The tax 
parameters con c idcrcd in this study are as 
follows 

u = corporation income tax rate, 
d « rate of tax depreciation under, the 
existing scheme, 

k - rate of investment allowance, 
u’ = average rate of personal income tax 
on dividend income, and 


d rate of tax depreciation undei the 
new depreciation scheme 

(a) the All Equity hnanang Cafe 

Introducing tax parameters, u and d, 
equation (1) yields 

q ft' ”'t dt uf Jf {c C dt 
e 1 * qd r d, l 

where u is the statutoiv tax rate on corporate 
income, and d is the rare ol depreciation 
allowed as deduction for income tax pur 
poses In India, the depreciation allowance 
(for tax purposes) is computed using a 
written down value method and the depre 
uation base is based on the historical cost 
of the asset I here tore, a late of discount 
(r t H kd) is ustd to compute the present 
value of the stream of tax depreciation I he 
bracketed turn on the right hand side of (S) 
represents the total ta% habilitv on the firm 

Substituting I) * into 5 and 

<d t r ♦ P) 

eliminating integials the cost of capital u 
pression in 'he case of all cquitv financing 
has the following totm 
r _ q(t r d) | | Du i (6) 

TI u) 

where the ttfevt of coipoiation tax is cap 
tured through the [ atameter u 1 ht cost of 
capital increases as the rate of corporation 
tax u, goes up The term Du lu on the light 
hand side of (6) represents the tax gain due 
to the depro lation allowance The parametei 
D has an invci sc clatiouship with the cost 
of capital >Vcdelated 'ax deprev ution leads 
'o a higher D lhe parameter D will equal 
unity if immediate wnte otf (expensing) ot 
100 per cent of the purchase price ot the 
asset is allowed If I) 1, it can be seen 
trom equation (6) that ( is , ivanani 
(neutral) to the imposition ot corporate m 
come tax 

llowevci, in addmon to coiporate tax, 
corporate income is uhiccted to a tax at the 
shareholdei level to the extent it is distributed 
as dividends Introduction of this tax liabi 
hty is straight lorw trd If a is the proportion 
of post vorpoiate tax income paid out as 
dividends and u' is the average marginal tax 
rate on shareholders then 

q (I » u ) l J c ,r ” ( dt 

u t / c u " l dt 

o 

fc " P ’- J 'qddl^i (7) 
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The cost of capital expression would now be: 


c _ q(rt-d) _ 1 _ 

(1 u) (1 «u ) 



( 8 ) 


It can be seen from (8) that when a 0 
expensing (D 1) does not result m 
neutnality unless u 0 

(b) The Cast of Miud (Debt Equity) 

tmam mg 

Under cuirent Indian tax rules, interest 
paid by firms on their borrowings are exempt 
from coiporatc tax Introducing parameters 
u and d in equation (3), the present value 
relationship that results is 

(1 /?)q /e dt ftqjt (r,p)l idt 

u r (/ c ' 1,1 C dt /Jq/c < r 1M i dt) 

ft' ' qd dt] (9) 

where the term inside the square bracket 

represents the total tax liability due to the 
coi poration tax Introducing the parameter 
u which represents the average rate ot per 
sonal income tax on dividend incomes, 
equation (9) can be represented as 

(1 /))ii (I o u ) | / t ' 1,1 C dt 

/( q Jc n i dt 

u j(f c * ( dt p qj c lr 1,1 i dt) 

J <• 1 1 qd dt} 1 (10) 


In this case the cost of capital expression 
would take the following form 

C 


q (r 1 J) 


1 ft 

l> mi HI u) 


ft i uD 
(nP) (1 u) 


(U) 


The three schemes of incentives intended 
to stimulate investments in plant and 
machinery arc considered in this note The 
cost of capital expressions for each of them 
are presented in what follows 


(t) 7heC ou of Capital with the Investment 

Allowante St heme under Section 32A. 

IT Act. 1961 

Among the concessions available until 
recently a majoi one was the investment 
allowance 4 Subject to two conditions, the 
investment allowance provided for a deduc 
tion ot 25 per cent of the cost of specified 
new assets (with a higher rate applicable in 
certain special cases), acquired for the pur¬ 
pose of expansion, modernisation, or 
replacement of worn out machinery, from 
taxable income The tirst condition stipula¬ 
ted that 75 pei cent of such deduction be 
retained for reinvestment purposes. The 
second condition required that the asset for 
which investment allowance was claimed 
could not be transferred tor 8 years after its 
acquisition An additional condition was 
that deduction could not exceed 70 per cent 
ol the pre incentive taxable income of an 


assessee in hay assessment year. Thus, the 
investment allowance provided a tax benefit 
by reducing taxable income thereby reduc¬ 
ing the effective tax rate on companies 
engaged in investment activity 
In computing the cost of capital with the 
investment allowance it has been assumed 
that firms have adequate profits such that 
they can set off the amount accrued due to 
the investment allowance (25 per cent of the 
purchase price of the equipment) against 
profits in the first year (see Appendix) 
However, this may not always be true Some 
companies might be making zero or little 
profits in the initial years In such cases, the 
tax saving due to the investment allowance 
scheme will be lower than has been assumed, 
the extent of which will depend on the time 
horizon over which total deduction has 
actually been claimed Larger spreads lead 
to lower tax gains The period over which 
total deduction is spread would depend on 
the project cost, profitability and the gesta 
tion period of companies Due to the lack 
of data on the gestation period, it is not 
possible to compute the actual tax gain The 
investment allowance scheme is introduced 
in the case of mixed financing by including 
a parameter k which represents the rate of 
investment allowance 


(h) The Cost of Capital wth the tDBT 
Deposit Scheme under Section 32AB, 
IT Act 1961 

In view of the drawbacks of the investment 
allowance scheme (as stated m the Long 
Tfcrm Fiscal Policy) 3 the government has 
decided to replace this scheme by the IDBI 
deposit scheme This scheme; m brief, allows 
corporate enterprises to deduct a fraction of 
their taxable profits (upto a limit of 20 per 
cent) if deposited with the IDBI and other 
specified institutions The deposits so made 
will earn an interest at 10 per cent and will 
be allowed to be utilised only for the purpose 
of investment in plant and machinery Funds 
can also be withdrawn tor the repayment of 
a loan taken for purchase of plant and 
machinery, etc Similarly, a deduction of up 
to 20 per cent of protits, in a year, is allowed 
if funds are to be used for approved pur 
poses bunds withdrawn foi any purpose, 
not approved, w 11 be liable to tax as part 
of the income of the year of withdrawal Ef 
fectively, therefore, the IDBI deposit scheme 
reduces the effective tax rate on firms 

The present value relationship with the 
IDBI deposit scheme can be represented bv 
as follows 

(a) Alt Fquitv l manung 


(1 p)q (I a u ) [ je tr ,1> ' C dt 
pq jc ,r+p * l dt 

u |(/c ( 1,1 C dt p q/e <r 1,1 i dt) 
Je ( 1 J)1 qd dt qk} ] 02) 

The effect of investment allowance is 
captured through the parameter k in 
equation (12) The terms in the curly 
brackets on the right hand side ot (12) repre 
sent the total tax liability due to the corpora 
tion tax qk with a negative sign represents 
the tax credit (gain) due to this scheme It 
is apparent from (12) that the cost of capital 
decreases with k 

In this case an explicit expression for 
C would be 


C- q(r + d) 

J ft +» i_ Du ku 
(1 ou XI U) ' (i+P) (l-u) (1 u) 


03) 


q 

(1 ou )]/e 1 

( di 

UK 


< dt 


I «■ 1 

P 

qd dt 

>1 


(14) 

ot 







c 

q(r * J) 


1 

Du 

u 

(li) 


<1 u) 

(1 

ou ) 





It is assumed that firms claim a dcduc 
tion of the entire price of the equipment m 
the first year In equation (14) the second 
term inside the brackets represents the total 
tax liability due to the corporation tax In 
this expression the teim uq represents the tax 
credit (tax saving) due to the IDBI deposit 
scheme In this case the necessary conditions 
for neutrality would be (i) u 0 and 
(ii) D - 0 which implies that expensing is 
a sufficient condition for neutrality, if 
dividends are not taxed at the shareholder 


Tabi r Tut (osi or Cahhai unditr ihe Various 1 frms ot Corporahon Tax 


SI C orporation Tax Terms 

No 


u 


1 No Tax 

2 Corporation tax with the existing depreciation scheme 

3 Corporation tax with the existing depreciation scheme 
and the investment allowance 

4 Corporation tax with the new depreciation scheme 

5 Corporation tax with the existing depreciation scheme 
and the IDBI deposit scheme 

6 Corporation tax with the new depreciation scheme 
and the IDBI deposit scheme 

7 Corporation tax with the IDBI deposit scheme 

8 No depreciation and other tax credit is allowed 

9 Corporation tax with the investment allowance and 
new depreciation scheme 

10 Cash flow base 


TheJT list of_C apital_ 

When 

26 21 

u 0 

_ 

0196 

0 27 

0 2418 

0 21 

0186 

0 24 

021 

0119 

009 

0089 

006 

022 

0196 

037 

034 

0184 

01553 

0 22 

0196 
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level, the depredation allowance u un¬ 
necessary. 

(b) Mixed (Debt-Equity) Financing 


(1-0 q) - (1- eu') [ Je (r "» , Cdt 
0 

pq Je t,<PW 1 dt 

o 

-U ((Je <' +<M C dt pq Jc ,MP >‘ i dt) 
-Je <rfP *‘ ,) ' qd dt - (1 0)q} ] (16) 


The last term (1 0) q. 6 in (16) represents 
the tax credit due to the IDBI deposit 
scheme. Eliminating Integrals and inverting 
(16) yields the following expression 


C = q(r + d) 


Jzl 

(I u)(l ou ) 


0i Du (I 0)u 

(r + P) (r u) (1 u) (17 ^ 

It is apparent m (17) that for neutrality two 
conditions, viz, D -* 0 and u 0 must be 
satisfied 

(in) The Cost of Capital with Hew Dep’ecia 
tion Scheme 

The new scheme of depreciation 
allowance 7 provides for relatively higher 
rate ot tax depreciation thus accelerating the 
full wnte off of an asset However, the 
depreciation base (based on the historical 
cost) and the method used in computing the 
tax depreciation allowance (written down 
value method) under the existing depreua 
tion scheme is retained under the new 
scheme Unlike the present system of allow 
mg depreciation on individuals assets the 
new scheme allows depreciation in respect 
of ‘blocks of assets’ The written down value 
ot a block is calculated as the sum of writ 
ten down values of individual assets falling 
in the blowk The loss or gam on the sale 
of a depreciated asset would be adjusted in 
the written down value of the block Effec 
tively, the impact of the new scheme is that 
the loss or gain made on the sale ot an asset 
would be spread over a few vears Overall, 
the new scheme seems to be more liberal 
than the present scheme The parameter, z, 
capturing the effect of the new scheme, is 
introduced in (19) The new rate of the tax 
depreciation is represented by d and z 
represents the present value ot the stream of 
tax depreciation over the period The pre 
sent value relationship in this case can be 
represented as 


(l-0)q - (1 <ru ) [ Je (Mfl ' C dt 

O 



pq Je 

fx i dt 


H 

(Je (r+<m C dt ■ 

- 0q/c 

<M p )t , dt ) 


J e (r cp»<n 

qd } 1 

(18) 

and. 

r 



C = 

q(r+ <5) 

+ 



l(l-u)(l- 

Oil ) 



1L_ " 




(r+Pt (1—u) 


(19) 


In expression (18) the third term represents 
the tax gam due to the new depreciation 
scheme 

According to the ‘R+F* base tax as stated 
m the Meade Report," taxes would be levied 
on the oerss of inflows, over inflows Invest 
ment m the capital asset is treated as outflow 
while proceeds from it are treated as an 
inflow, any addition to debt would be an 
inflow and therefore chargeable to tax 
Interest payments on borrowings are treated 
as an outflow, hence allowed a deduction 
In sum, the cash flow ‘R+F base allows an 
immediate write off of the purchase price 
of the equipmen , a deduction for interest 
payments on debt and repayment of debt 
and imposes a tax on the debt raised to 
finance investments 

Under the tax terms the present value 
relationship would tcsult in 

(1 0 q) l 1,1 C dt 
0q ft ' " l idt 

u [/C ( dt 0q Jc ' P1 l dt) 

q + 0 q I (-20) 


where the term uq represents the tax credit 
due to expensing while the u 0 q represents 
the tax liability oil debt raised to finance q 
In this case < xpression for C can be repre 
sented as 


t 


qtr 



(i pi +0i 

(I II) (r+P) 

U(1 p) 1 
(1 U) J 


( 21 ) 


On rearranging terms, the term (1 u) 
cancels out which implies that under the 
cash flow tax base C is invariant to corporate 
taxation If i r then (21) would be reduced 
to an expression sime as equation (I) 


INIFRPBI TAI ION Ol VARIABI fcS USFD FOR 
C OMPUlAIlONSOl 1HLCOSIOI (.APIlAI 

The discount rate, r, is proxied for pro 
fits after tax pu rupee of net worth, 0 is 
taken as long term loans, and interest rate, 
t is taken as interest paid on outstanding 
borrowings I he tax depreciation rate, d, rate 
of investment allowance k, corporation m 
come tax rate u ate taken as the statutoiy 
rates, and the inflation late is interpreted as 
the change in he wholesale pi ice index 

The data used toi computations is obtain 
ed from various issues ot Reserve Brnk ol 
India public itions, for the period 1974 75 
to 1982 81 


RtSUITS 

The computed results are displayed in 
Thble 1 The following features of the com¬ 
putations arc apparent 
(i)The existing scheme ot depreciation has 
the effect of reducing the cost of capital 
by 10 per cent C goes down by further 
3 per cent when the new depreciation 
scheme is substituted for the ex sting 
scheme Thus, it can be said that the 


new scheme is more liberal 

(u) Similarly, as indicated by the results, bet¬ 
ween the IDBI deposit scheme and the 
investment allowance, the former is 
found to be more liberal 

(in) The IDBI deposit scheme results in tax 
neutrality when u - 0 
(is) The investment allowance with the ex¬ 
isting depreciation scheme brings near 
tax neutrality when u 0 

(v) The tax liability on dividend income has 
the effect of increasing C by about 3 per 
cent 

(vi) The cost of capital under the ‘R + F 
base is found to be equivalent to pre 
tax C hence the R+F’ cash flow base 
is neutral 

ANAIVMS AND RK OMMINOATIONS 

As has betn noted earlier, the present 
value of the tax gain due to the IDBI deposit 
scheme vines with the time horizon over 
which total deduction is claimed so that 
some companies/mdustries receive more 
benefits than othus Hence the emphasis 
should be upon bringing the present value 
of tax gain due to the IDBI deposit scheme 
closer to unitv lot all the fums I Ins would 
help ill retaining the neu"' ditv of IDBI 
deposit scheme and also in leducing bias 
among different companies In order to 
achieve this, it would be necessary to identity 
industries whu h have Ion get gestation 
period and ot arc highly capital intensive 
in nature Relit rely more favourable treat 
ment to such industries would enable them 
to bring the prerent value of tax gains clostr 
lo ont This can be dont in either of the 
following ways 

(i) The exist rg ptovision allows for a 
deduction upto the limit ol 20 ptr cent 
of profits in an accounting scar this 
limit can be relaxed bv X per cent 
wherever it i> found ncccssaiy The 
value ot V can be worked out if the 
avciagc gestation penod and the average 
cost ot capital ot diltc’cnt industries is 
known 

(u) If, due to revenue consideration, it is 
difficult to relax the limit of 20 per cent 
of profits an increase in capital 
allowance may be considered is an 
alternative in such cases 
(in) The third alternative could be to give a 
cash subsidy wor,h Rs (1 0) uq re, to 
the extent q is financed bv tquifv 
capital, to all the i mis and do away 
with all other t is incentive schemes 

It must be nettd that the IDBI deposit 
scheme is neutral when u 1 = 0 However, 
if u 0 then C under the IDBI deposit 
scheme is higher by 1 per cent than the pre 
tax cost ol capital This required giving 
additional compensation to ncuirahsc the 
effect of petsonal income tax imposed on 
dividcnt incomes, on the cost of capital The 
investment allowiuree with the pew deprecia¬ 
tion scheme seems to resolve this ptoblem 
and may be considered as an alternative to 
the existing scheme of incentives 
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Appendix Tablf ; 

Tiff Cost or Capita.! undt r Different Terms of Corporation Tax and Lengths of Tihbove* 
which i hf Deduction Is Spread 


SI ( orporation lax Terms _The Co st of Capital with 

No S Years Spread 10 Yfeare Spread 


1 The IDBI deposit si lieme 0 28 0 30 

2 The IDBI deposit scheme and the old 

depreciation scheme 0182 0 20 

3 The IDBI deposit uid tin new depiciiannn scheme 015 0 17 

4 The instalment allowance scheme 0 32 0 24 

5 The investment allowance scheme and the old 

depieiiaticni scheme 0 22 0 237 

6 the investment illowaiicc scheme and the new 

deprtuatu n scheme 0192 0 208 


A|ip» ndix 

( (imputations ct the cost of capital are 
also made relaxing the assumption that com 
panics set off entire amount accrued due to 
the IDBI deposit scheme and the investment 
allowance scheme m the very first year In 
doing so the following assumptions are 
made 

(l) Tune hotizon ova chief total deduc 
tion is claimed is taken as 5 years and 
10 >eais 

(n) I he amount ol deduction accrued on 
ac count of a rune mentioned tax mom 
tive schemes is assumed io be spread 
equalls over tin entire period in which 
deduction is cla med For example, 1 1 \ 
is the amount to be claimed deduction 
in 5 \cars period an amount equal to 
om filth of \ is issunicd to be claim 
ed in car n sear 

Io compute 'tic pitsuit .dint ol tax saving 
due to the IDBI deposit scheme and the 
investment all lwaticc scheme, a discount 
(actor (r + P) is used • ht computed results 
ate presented in the \ppcndix table 

On examination ol results it is apparent 
that the cost ol capital is inversely related 
to the length ol the period over which deduc 
tion is claimed I he IDBI deposit scheme 
combined with the old depreciation scheme 
results in neat tax neutrality when the spread 
IS 5 vcais while with 10 sears spread the cost 
of capital is higher than the pre tax cost of 
capital las gam due to the insestment 
allowance scheme is iound to be almost zero 
if the time horizon is 10 yeais Therefore, 
the cost ot capital ts unabered When com 
bined with the new depreciation scheme the 
cost of capual is found to be near tax neutral 
provided deduction is spread over S years 
The IDBI deposit scheme combined with the 
new depreciation scheme is found to be over 
generous with both the 5 years and 10 years 
spread When the tax deduction is spread 
over 14 years, the cost of capital with this 
combination of incentives ts found to be 
0.194 which is very close to the pre-tax cost 
of capital However, these findings cannot 
be taken as representing die < ost of capital 
faced by our sample of companies 

Notes 

[1 hace benefited from discussions with JVM 
Sarnia ] 
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of capital in that it comprises both • finan¬ 
cial cost and an additional cost due to the 
depreciation of an asset. 

4 Government of India (1976), Budget 1976-77, 
Ministry of Finance; New Delhi. 

5 Government of India, (1985), Long Ifcnn 
Fiscal Policy, Ministry of Finance, New 
Delhi 

6 The term u(J-0)q -* u (q - 0 q) which cor¬ 
responds to a tax deduction equivalent to uq 
less the tax deduction on the repayment of 
loan Thus, the net tax saving due to the 
IDBI deposit scheme would be equivalent to 
u(t - 0)q When the loan is repaid, 0-0, 
the term 0q drops out from both the sides 
of equation (16), consequently the interest 
cost becomes zero and (16) results in an 
expression same as (14) 

7 “the Taxation Laws (Amendment and 
Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill”, 1986 

8 "I he Structure and Reform of Direct Taxa¬ 
tion”, Report of a Committee chaired by 
I F Meade, IFS, 1978 
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Changes in Level of Living in Rural West Bengal 

Housing Conditions 


Nikhilenh Bhattacharya 
Manabendu Chattopadhyay 
Ashok Rudra 


This, the third of a series of papers reporting on the results of a resurvev of villages and households in Bardhuman, 
Birbhum and Puruha districts, reports on changes in housing conditions in rural West Bengal between 1972 7* 
and 1985-86 The first two papers in the series described changes in private and social t onsumption 


THIS is the third of a senes of papers 
reporting on the results of a resurvey of 
villages and households in three districts of 
West Bengal—Bardhaman, Birbhum and 
Puruha—which were covered bv NSS in 
its 27th (July 1972-June 1973) and 28th 
(October 1973 June 1974) rounds The first 
paper relating to private consumption and 
the second to social consumption have 
already appeared in this journal (July 11 and 
August 15,1987) The present paper is con 
cerned with housing conditions 1 

Some aspects of housing conditions were 
included m the paper on social consump 
tion, viz, domestic lighting and drinking 
water supply, and mprovements, mild in one 
case and appreciable in the other, were 
noticed in these respects Here we present 
data on the number of rooms, the area of 
rooms and the type of structure {putxa semi 
putca or katcha) of the dwellings occupied 
by the households and observe that there had 
been deterioration in the average number 
and area of rooms occupied per household 
and also in the type of structure of the dwell 
ings between the 28th lound period and the 
period of the resurvey (1985 86) 

Pi an oh i hi RhSURVty 

1 his has been outlined in the earner com 
munications Ihc data on housing condi 
tions were collected by revisiting households 
that had been covered in the NSS 28th round 
survey on housing conditions (through 
schedule 1 2) J and Idling up a similar 
schedule with some blocks added to it 
Actually, the 28th round survev was con 
ducted in the form of three subrounds begin 
mng October 1973, each subround lasting 
three months The households of the second 
subround were excluded m the resurvey m 
view of resource constraints anticipating that 
the sample size would be adequate even after 
this reduction The survey was earned out 
dunng July 1985 March 1986 and there was 
no insistence that any sample household 
would be revisited in the same season as in 
the 28th round Housing conditions are not 
likely to be affected by seasonal factors and 
therefore the two features of the resurvey 
mentioned above should not vitiate the com¬ 
parisons made in this paper 

The sampling design of the NSS 28th 
round enquiry on housing conditions and 
hence of the resurvey was self-weighting 
Hence on* can use unweighted frequency 


distributions, proportions, aveiages. etc, as 
estimates of corresponding population 
characteristics 

All the 72 sample villages of the 28th 
round enquiry could be resurveyed The 
1,000 households of the original sample had 
given rise to 1 2)4 households during the 
resursey leaving out households that had 
become extinct through death The increase 
was due to the splitting of many households 
dunng the intervening penod Actually, 1,153 
of the 1,234 households/fragments of house 
holds were covered hi the resurvey and the 
remaining 6 Vi per cent were missed largely 
because they had 'eft the sample villages bet 
ween 1973 74 and 1985 86 

1 tit Risuns 

Thble 1 shows ihe distribution of sample 


households bv number of rooms i/ccupied 
by the household dunng the NSS 28th round 
enquuy and during the resurvey The 
number of rooms is louuted in two ways, 
untc including the annexes like kitchen, 
bathroom store, etc and again excluding 
these annexes' IMuchever count is 
adopted the number of room* per house 
hold seems to have declined during the in 
tervenutg penod Thus if we consider rooms 
including annexes, about 55 1 per cent of 
households had 1 or 2 rooms in 19 7) 74. 
against 64'A per rent in 1985 86 and nearly 
28 per cent of the households have 4 or more 
rooms in 1973 H a game 21 pei cent 
in 1985 86 Note that a few households 
reported not a smglc room including or 
ixcludmg annexes in both the enquiries 
fable 2 is similar to fable l but ic con 


1 aui t l Dimrihi iiosi oi 1 153 Sami I fc Hoisihoids m n Ni mri oi Ru »ms i hi i«c 
Anm-xisaniii i Ni mbik or Rooms T\< u pini \nni \fs di k ni N^s Ro i (191)71) 
sMi Dl Riv thi Rfcsi avis (|9Hs rtf,) 


No of Rooms 
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Rooms Fxc'iut ng Ann »es 
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Table 3: Distribution of 1,153 'Sample Households sv Tv pE of Structure or Dwbluno dur¬ 
ing NSS 28th Round (1973-74) and during the Resurvey (1985-86) 


Type of Structure 
in 1973-74 
(1) 


IVpe of Structure in 1985-86 


Pucca 

(2) 

Semi-Pucca 

(3) 

Katcha 

(4) 

Not Reported 
(5) 

Ibtal 

(6) 

Pucca 

66 

11 

28 

0 

105 

Semi-pucca 

29 

59 

140 

0 

228 

Katcha 

37 

46 

724 

6 

813 

Not reported 

4 

0 

3 

0 

7 

Tbial 

136 

116 

895 

6 

1153 


cemed with total area of the rooms including 
or excluding the annexes. It confirms the im¬ 
pression formed from Thble 1 that there was 
deterioration in level of living over time in 
regard to availability of living space per 
household. If annexes are included, about 
46 per cent of the households had no more 
than 20 sq metres of living space during the 
NSS 28th round enquiry (1973-74) and this 
percentage had risen to 60, nearly, during 
the resurvey in 1985-86; the percentage of 
households occupying 50 sq metres or more 
decreased from 17 to 7, roughly speaking, 
during the same period. The figures for 
rooms excluding annexes present more or 
less the same picture. 

Median values of area per household 
presented in the bottom row of Table 3 sum 
up the findings in a succinct manner. 

Table 3, the last table, relates to the type 
of structure of the dwelling house, it is based 
on a joint consideration of the materials 
used for roof, walls and floor. NSS defini¬ 
tions of the three types of structures have 
been followed. I*ucca houses are those where 
both walls and roof are made of even burnt 
bricks, stone,' cement concrete, jackboard 
(cement plastered reeds) and timber. Tiles, 
galvanised iron or asbestos cement sheets 
used in roofs is also regarded as pucca 
material. A semi-purco house is one which 
is not pucca but where either plinth or wall 
or roof is made of oven-burnt bricks, stones, 
cement conciete or timber. A katcha house 
is one where the walls, roof and plinth arc 
all made of unburnt bricks, bamboo, mud, 
grass or leaves, reeds and/or thatch. 

Table 3 shows the joint distribution of 
households by type of structure of dwelling 
house as found during the NSS 28th round 
enquiry and during the resurvey. It shows 
that the number of pucca dwellings in¬ 
creased from 105 to 136 during the interven¬ 
ing period. 4 However, the number of katcha 
dwellings increased even more, from 813 to 
895, during the same period. Naturally, the 
intermediate, semi-pucca category, shrank in 
relative importance. Closer examination 
shows that over the period of 12 years, 28 
pucca and 140 semi-pucca dwellings had 
become katcha while 83 katcha dwellings 
had become pucca or semi -pucca. On the 
whole, judging by type of structure also, the 
level of living of the t mal population in the 
three districts seems to have worsened bet¬ 
ween 1973-74 and 1985-86, 

TWo remarks should be made before con¬ 
cluding this paper. First, it is necessary to 


compare average household sue between the 
NSS 28th round enquiry and the resurvey 
because a decline in number of rooms or 
living space per household may not imply 
a corresponding decline in number of rooms 
or living space per capita. The method of 
comparison adopted in this paper contains 
one feature—for any household that had 
split since the 28th round period, each frag¬ 
ment formed was compared with the original 
household before the split, and the latter 
could be larger, on the average, than its 
fragments. 5 Second, findings like the 
numerous changes in type of structure from 
pucca to katcha merit further probing. To 
what extent these were due to splits of 
original households deserve closer study. We 
may however recall that in 1978 there were 
some devastating floods in some parts of 
West Bengal. Whether this calamity con¬ 
tributed significantly to this decline in hous¬ 
ing conditions require also to be investigated. 


.Notes-- 

1 The problem of housing, particularly for the 
weaker sections of society, has been engaging 
so much attention that the Ufcl has declared 
the year 1987 as the International War of 
Shelter for the Homeless. 

2 The authors wish to thank tjie authorities of 
the NSS organisation, government of India, 
for supplying them all necessary information 
including household lists and filled up 
schedule no 2 of NSS 28th round enquiry on 
housing conditions. 

3 The NSSO used the Depressions ‘living rooms’ 
for the former category of rooms and 'totll 
rooms' for the latter. This usage of the term 
'living rooms' is being avoided here. 

4 We do not go into variation across socio¬ 
economic classes in this paper. The increase 
in the number of pucca dwellings may reflect 
the increased prosperity of richer sections of 
the rural population. 

5 Note that in Ihbles 1 to 3, a sample house¬ 
hold in the NSS 28th round that got split has 
been included as many times as the number 
of its fragments covered in the 1985-86 
resurvey. 
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Women and Property in Rural Bangladesh 

B K Jahangir 

The primary aim of this paper is to situate women vis-a-vis property in rural Bangladesh—more precisely, to 
show how legal practices and ideological discourses located within conjugal, familial and kinship structures result 
in unequal capacity for men and for women to act as independent subjects in relation to property. The thrust 
of the author’s argument may be stated as follows: property is a set of social relations. Embedded in these are 
social behaviour and gender relations. Since the capacity to act is circumscribed to a large extent by the forms 
offamilial, conjugal and kinship relations, the degree of women’s independence in rural Bangladesh is problematic. 
Belonging to a subordinate gender, women are less free to act as subjects with regard to people and to things, 
hence to property. 


IN local terms the property of a household 
in Bangladesh consists of both sampotti and 
jinish. These two concepts constitute the 
material (or institutional) aspects of two 
contradictory systems of social ideology. 
Sampotti represents ownable properties; 
jinish denotes delegated or confiscable 
rights. While sampotti is male-oriented, 
jinish is women’s preserve. The interplay of 
these concepts in a situation where new 
social and economic factors have been in¬ 
troduced can be illustrated by a case study 
of a family in the village of Muljan, district 
Manikganj. 

This is a story of Shahed Ali and his wife 
Moti Begum. Shahed Ali is about 4S years 
old and a carpenter by profession. He has 
three bighas of land. Moti Begum is about 
36 years old and her baper bari (father's 
homestead) is situated in the neighbouring 
village. They have three children; one 
daughter (six years) and two sons (five years 
and 3 years respectively). Shahed Ali gets a 
chance to go to Kuwait as a carpenter. He 
mortgages his land to his first cousin Ihriq 
Ali (who is a rich peasant and a notable in 
rural politics) to acquire money needed for 
his expenses to go abroad. The first remit¬ 
tance Moti Begum receives is ten thousand 
taka. In a village ten thousand taka is a big 
amount of money. The day the postman ar¬ 
rives with the money order, her bhasur (hus¬ 
band's first cousin Ihriq Ali) also arrives at 
the same time. 

Ihriq Ali gently says, “Listen Bulur ma 
(mother of Bulu) this is big money. You do 
not know how to handle it. These are bad 
days. Anything might happen. I suggest you 
hand over the money to me. Let me invest 
in your name in my rice trade I am your 
bhasur. Ybu can trust me As a token of trust 
I make you free the mortgaged land which 
Shahed gave to me before his departure for 
the Middle East. If you want 1 will return 
the document today, right now, in the 
presence of Masum (postman)l' 

Moti Begum listens quietly and does not 
respond. Masum impatiently says, “I cannot 
sit here for the entire day. I have rounds to 
make: Come; come; put your thumb here”. 

Mod Begum softly says, “Let me think 
Miabhai (respected brother)". This is 
addressed to her bhasur. 

And to the postman she says, “I will come 
tomorrow and collect the money from the 


post-officel’ 

Ihriq Ali, enraged, goes away along with 
the postman, saying, "Murkha meyemanus" 
(ignorant woman). 

Moti Begum then asks her daughter, 
“Bulu run to your Nana (granddad) and ask 
him to come sharp. Joruri Kotha ache 
(important matter to discuss)”. 

Her father arrives promptly. Daughter 
and father discuss the matter in depth. The 
following day the first thing they do is to col¬ 
lect the money ftom the post-office and then 
go to Manikganj town. They reach a branch 
of Janata Bank (a nationalised bank) and 
seek an appointment with the manager. 

The manager is polite, advises her to open 
an account in her name in the bank. He also 
advises her to write to her husband not to 
send money order in future but to send bank 
draft to het name in care of the bank. In that 
way she will be able to avoid the problems 
of robbery. 

With a light heart she comes back to the 
village. 

When the second remittance arrives, she 
Starts buying land in her and her husband’s 
name in her father’s village nearby. Three 
of her husband's brothers (they have their 
own hearth ( chula ) and home ( ban )) object 
to her buying land in another village. 

They say, “Who is going to look aflerthe 
property? Youi father is old. He is not able 
to cope with the situation. We are here. If 
you buy property we will look after it. In 
that way you gain and we also gain. Your 
duty is to help us. We are your kins. Apode 
bipodhe ka dekhbdi (Who will look after 
you in times of stress?) Dekbo ke dekha (We 
will see who will look after you)!’ 

Moti Begum simply says, “Bului bap 
(Bulu's fathei) has instructed me to 'ouy pro¬ 
perty in that village”, 

Bulu had stopped going to school just 
before her father went abroad. Moti Begum 
readmits her and also admits her other 
children to the school. She has become her 
husband’s kinsmen’s stock joke: “Bulu 
latsab hobe (Bulu will be a governor)”. 

Moti Begum shrugs off all jokes and non- 
co-operation and threats from her husband's 
family and kins. She remains busy with her 
household chores and from time to time 
through her father instructs the sharecrop¬ 
pers what to till. She moves between her hus¬ 
band’s village and her father’s village: Ihriq 


Ali’s gang blatantly say (chora kate)\ Moti 
Begum has become a shameless hussy. 

Shahed Ali returns after three years and 
takes control of the property. He has 
brought many jinish for her: “Bou (wife) 
these are all for you” (gold bracelets, ear¬ 
rings, rings, watch and a portable radio). She 
is happy with her jinish and retreats into the 
home arena and does her daily chores. The 
land in her father’s village is sold and new 
land is bought in Muljan in Shahed Alt’s 
name A small plot of land is bought in Moti 
Begum’s name but its operation is controlled 
by Shahed Ali. Thus her propeity interests 
are socially merged with his. 

Private Property and Capitai ism 

As exemplified in the story of Shahed Ali 
and Moti Begum, the notion of private pro¬ 
perty m Bangladesh is still male-oriented; 
in the case of women it is subsumed under 
the specific set of social relations which 
govern their hehavioui and their rights. 
Private property is a specific legal form 1 
and in capitalist society capitalist property 
is separated out of social relations } This 
separation is essential to assert the rights of 
one individual against all other individuals. 
Correspondingly this separation transforms 
the legal concept of the persons. Marx 
reminds us: “At the same time therefore that 
the producer of labour becomes a commo¬ 
dity, and a bearer of value, man acquires his 
capacity to become a legal subjc< t and a 
bearer of rights”.' Thus the concept of the 
subject is entwined with the concept of pro¬ 
perty and this entwining is confined to the 
generalised commodity economy, charac¬ 
teristics of which are domination of produc¬ 
tion relations by abstract labour. But in a 
society like that of Bangladesh where forms 
of economy are not singly dominated by pro¬ 
duction relations characterised by abstiacl 
labour, esety right here is a privilege 

This specific social formation where 
capitalist relations are emerging 4 is to be 
contrasted with western capitalism <n the 
latter case, concepts of property, m the 
operational sense, are characterised firstly 
by the legal separation of subject and object 
(separation of property out ot social rela¬ 
tions) and secondly the legal separation of 
subject from subject (his/her control to dis¬ 
pose of his/her property). In the Bangladesh 
case this specific set of concepts is less 
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operative. Here the reparation of each per* 
son from his/her social relations is not com¬ 
plete and the capacity to own things is 
embedded in social relations and depends to 
a large extent on his/her social status 
Whitehead suggests that “bpund up with the 
concepts of pioperty are concepts of the per 
son, and that these concepts of the person 
in turn can be characterised bv their degree 
ot individuation within social relations, an 
extraordinarily powerful one to begin think 
mg more generally about women (and men) 
and pioperty* ' In the rural Bangladesh 
case, women's capacity to act in relation to 
property or to exercise her rights is more 
bounded than that of men Added to this 
legal social specificity is the conjugal, 
familial and kinship system that constructs 
gender differences v hich make women less 
able to act as subjects than men 

The problem is closely bound up with less 
familiar but important cultural questions 
concepts and ideologies of property My 
argument is that the standard culturalist and 
materialist explanations formulated in the 
literature do not exhaust vital aspects of 
social life from their respective purviews 6 

1b return to the notions of sampotti and 
jinish these two elements constitute the 
material (or institutional) aspects of contra 
dictory svstems ot soi lal ideology Nonethe 
less a household has both types The con 
cept ol property also involves states and 
Siate formations pre British colonial, 
Pakistan Banglidcsh Here we came to the 
problem ol ihc most appropriate chrono 
logical tramcwoik in which political forma 
tionscan be pioperly icconstructed so as to 
permit fruitful generalisations In addition, 
the natt re of governmental rule needs to be 
treated m societal depth taking into account 
questions of scale techniques of surplus ex 
traction and level of managerial problems 
In opposition to this formal state sanctioned 
concept of pioperty the notion of jinish 
operates as a counter ideology developing 
coevally within the same class state ordered 
structures While the state structures 
legitimise sampotti the ana of jirush implies 
a decisive de emphasis of I he idea ot 
legitimation 

In the area of economy the processes ol 
commercialisation and monetisation have 
integrated the households into extensive reia 
tionships of proauction and transaction 
Monetisation also denotes the forms of rent 
and taxation systems These developments 
lead to (1) involvement of men m the area 
of sampotti m monetary production and ur 
culauon (2) relative de-linking of sampotti 
an& jinish and (3) dissembling cognitive dif 
ferentiation and variation between sampotti 
and jinish, while emphasising the social 
character of propertv and locating men’s and 
women’s capacity to ict as fully independent 
subjects m relation to ownable property 

This problem may be approached through 
the notion of contradict i< n Guldens follow 
ing Marx says “Contradiction is the ex 
istence of two structural principles within a 
societal system, whereby eirh depends upon 


the other hut at the same time negates it" 1 
The relation between counter ideologies, 
those associated with sampotti and jinish, 
thus with hierarchic, social, ideological and 
political principles ( sampotti ) on the one 
hand and bounded rights (jinish ) on the 
other are to be carefully set utinised in the 
area of conjugal, familial and kinship 
systems 

Change adds a new dimension to the 
social reality and transforms the mutual 
dependence and negation operative in the 
area of conjugal familial and kinship 
systems Thus contradiction and change alter 
the concepts of sampotti and jinish and also 
alter the specific set of social relations 
kinship ianulv and conjugal relations 

The change elements are to be located in 
both rural economic activity and forms of 
rural culture and socio political relations In 
this light gender relations appear to be 
perceived as an alternative conjugal and 
familial forms Since gender is a relational 
concept, a gender exists only m reference to 
another gendei either through struggle and 
opposition or through domination and bon 
dage with it transformed action (which we 
have found in the case study) involving a 
transformed consciousness is only one ad 
vanced lomi ot such struggle and co 
operation Once consciousness is rcgaidtd 
as a contingent rather than necessary exptes 
sion ol gendu in this relational sense then 
it becomes a concept for expllining struc 
tuial fragmentation of mutual relations bet 
wee i conjug ll and familial betwten con 
jugal and kinship (orms Wc therefore have 
to ask to wh \t extent vertical solidarities ot 
the husband wife type are the forms of 
gender relations under the conditions of 
agrarian underdevelopment in Bangladesh 
and under what conditions of capital 
penetration money remittance from the out 
side may alter the forms of gender relaticrs 
into new fonns ol solidarity thus changing 
the rural framework ot negotiations tnd 
bargaining In this context, n is import ini 
to recognise the attempts at restructuring 
conjugal solidarities as the basis of secui 
ing control over new means of production 
(or huge remittances from the outside) with 
the consequent control of income and op 
portumties on the part ol a woman both for 
access and extended socio economic parli 
cipation, ignoring existing familial and kin 
ship forms The attempt described here in 
volves new foims of negotiation and bar 
gaining relationships in the area of property 
between gender relations hitherto organised 
on an hierauhical, oppositional basis 

Conclusion 

From the case study we know that in a 
given situation a woman »in a position to 
extend her capacity to act independently pro 
vided she has contiol over her material m 
terests This control enables her to defy 
familial and kinship restraints and enhances 
a certain status in relation to outside 


dealings On the other hand a subordinate 
gender relationship it transformed tem¬ 
porarily and a woman perceives conjugal 
relationships as an alternative social form 
In place of vertical solidarities of the 
husband-wife type charged with patriarchal 
domination, a new form of solidarity 
emerges out of conjugal relationship thus 
altering the rural framework of negotiations 
and bargaining Since this change is tern 
porary, within the altered form of conjugal 
relationships a married woman retains pro 
perty but her enforceable rights are con 
strained by the social merging of her pro 
pertv interests with her husband The retreat 
of Moti Begum into the home arena after 
her husband's return pinpoints the ideology 
and actuality of wifely dependence within 
a marriage And the taking over of control 
of property by Shahed Ah illuminates the 
various ideological factors entwined with 
operational inequality m the genders' 
capacity to act independently 

Fpdoguer 1984 was the dateline of the case 
study 1 went back to Muljan in 198S and 
found Moti Begum ui a different set up She 
has joined a co op organised bv an NGO 
and has become a team leader She looks 
confident and cheerful I asked her whether 
her husband likes her new role She smiled 
and said He looks after the sampotti and 
I look a<"tct myselt 4mw ut \aj halo lage 
(I like this type ot woik) 

It is i kind ot change towards a more 
rei iprncal pattern ot coniugal relations in 
which mutual accommodation and indi 
vidual capacities are intertwined Perhaps 
this is an exception But an exceptional c tse 
is also an instance of diltercnccs 


Note* 

[This cast study can be t mi d in a short form 
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DISCUSSION 


Fallacies of Workers’ Ownership 

G k 


DURING the last decade, an old theory has 
been recovered from oblivion It has been 
turned, sometimes in a marxian jacket, into 
a novel way of defining exploitation and ot 
explaining the differences between city and 
countryside, between the organised and the 
unorganised sector 

V M Dandekar takes such a position (“I et 
the Workers Own and Manage", LPW, 
Review of Management, February 28, 1987) 
In the dual economy, in which the ruial sec¬ 
tor and the urban informal stetor arc ex 
plotted by the urban organised sector, the in 
iquitous and unjust situation will continue 
with the connivance of the working class 
organised labour "indirectly fully support* 
and promotes it Indeed, in the organised 
sector, class conflict is the facade, class col 
lusion is the reality 1 he result is an mcreas 
ing gap between the organised and the un 
organised 1 he situation cannot be tone 
died without chf aging the mode of ptoduc 
tion in the organised sector ot the economs 
Socialism is no more on the agenda” 

The solution, according to Dandekar, is 
a new form of gradual transfoimation into 
a factory level socialist ssstt 'n 1 he mt thod 
is simple, tiansfei the yearly allocations to 
the provident fund into ssorkus’ shares so 
that the workers will become the niajoi, and 
ultimately the sole shareholders in the com 
pany I he only prerequisite is a change in 
the position ot the tiade unions Some ot 
the issues involved we shall take up toi 
treatment 

Trmil Unions 

Dandekar obviouslv has a hlmkeicd v lew 
of trade unions He conceptualises a trade 
union as follows ‘It functions within the 
framework of capitalism To overthrow 
capitalism has not been its aim The aim has 
been to impiove the bargaining powei of 
labour and, on that strength, to secure 
labour's legitimate shatc in the gains of 
capitalist development” (M 29) In the new 
arrangement which is envisaged, the “bread- 
and-butter role in wage-negotiations” will 
be reduced and so will be the role of tiade 
unions. “One need not be soiry about this 
Trade unionism is an integral part of 
capitalism and to the extent workers’ owner¬ 
ship and control will weaken capitalism, it 
will also weaken trade unionism" (M-31) 

The logic is perfect, but blinkered Iden¬ 
tity of form does not tmply identity of con¬ 
tent. Similarly to political parties, identical 
in form but differing in their objective, there 
also exist trade unions, both in the capitalist 
and in the socialist system, with similar 
forms but with differing perspectives 
Although Dandekar this time has not quoted 
Lenin in bis defence, I shall take the liberty 


of doing so 

in lus pamphlu on “‘lett Wing < om 
mumsm an Infantile Disorder", Icnin e\ 
plained the qualitative progress of union 
organisations ‘inasmuch as they maikcd a 
transition from the workers' disunity and 
helplessness to the rudiments ol class 
organisation ( latt natrow mindedncss, 
non political ccononnsm and sclltshncss 
were evident cs ers w here, and became and re 
maincd the pi uloi m for one section of trade 
union Icadus, which he gave all kinds ol 
names (coriupt, opportunist, case hardened, 
reactionary, nvetous, imperialist minded, 
social chauvinist ttc) I or his own purpose, 
these very trade unions would form the 
basis for a disiuu > appioach, namely "an in 
dispensable oigamsatinn of the workeis lor 
the gradual transtcr ot tht management ol 
the whole tcon >mic life of the countiy to 
the ssotkinp cl iss (and not to the stpaiate 
trtdes) and 'atu to 'he working people’ 1 

Industrial unu us in distinction with what 
Dandekar pioet liras to be ihc tr sole antd e\ 
elusive aim ultimucle whin the snuggle 
had rtached a cert un slave, should proceed 

to eliminate the division of labout among 
people, to cdue ite and school people give 
them all round development and all tounel 
naming so that they are able to do 
cscrvthmg" 

In 1920 an acrimonious deflate developed 
between the ( tntial C ommittec and liotsks 
Hit latter wanted to shake up the tiade 
union movcimnt m ordei to fulfill us new 
uni orgiriismg pioduction, which appeals 
to he the ordei which also Dandekar assigns 
to the unions ol the future in a decentralised 
socialist India The function of trade unions 
lemn argued in a pamphlet wutten in early 
1921, ts that ol i tiansmission belt' Its ear 
dmal objective would not be managemtn,, 
bur the maintenance ot the ties between the 
centidi state md local administration, the 
national economy and the broad masses ot 
the working i eople In this connect on, he 
launched a sh >p attack jgainst formal or 
scholastic logic as opposed to dialectical 
logic Trade unions are not eithcr-or ‘There 
arc more than these two properties, qualities 
or facets to it there are an infinite number 
of them, an infinite number of ‘mediacies’ 
and intei relationships with the rest of the 
world Dialectical logic demands that we 
go further”' 

Going further bevond the simple state¬ 
ment Trade unions are x’ implies the ex¬ 
amination of all possible functions, the 
unions* changing chaiatter in diffetent sur¬ 
roundings and climates and their concrete 
rather than then abstract notion If ap 
preached from such a logic, trade unions will 
turn out to have many different functions, 


rather than one specific organic function 
which enables capitalism “to internalise the 
relations between capital and labour”, as 
stated bv Dandekar (M 29) 

Dandekar’s perception of the t'ude union 
does not teach beyond craft unions led by 
lcadcts who want a bigger share ol the cake 
and who ate commuted to help their com¬ 
pany to a bigger cake, and filled by mcmheis 
ssho ate ah eves looking lot matenal gains 
coming tlyjrir was 

Such unions docsist, and many manage¬ 
ments have It Mned the trade ot dealing with 
them ( onflicts do arise over the share of 
the value added Djndckar submits, but thty 
ate allowed to be settled internally so that 
labout can secure us "teammate sharf' The 
next tew sentences (M 29, third < olumn) are 
squarely illogical and eontradictory 
“Lmplovce stock ownership is a further step 
in that direction (ot internal settlement), 
but should capitalism continue "in its pre¬ 
sent antagonism Jorm It looked at 
‘dispassionately", the conclusion ts that it 
should not, and that “decentralised socia¬ 
lism", i e, “the employee mode of produc¬ 
tion” mas “make it easier for capitalism to 
manage its crisis btiter and survive in a 
ness lotm A sequel ol contradictors state¬ 
ments clog the issue 

WORKERS \ It WS ON SH-VRtS 

Dandekar wishes to intioduce a novel way 
id teaching socialism, but lacks empirical 
data on the share paitiupation by wurkets 
In a st id, which we conducted dunng 1982 
among 49" workers in plants belonging to 
companies with links with Dutcn multina¬ 
tional corpotations, wc have collected some 
information on the share proneness ol the 
workeis I he sample was chosen so as to give 
a balanced stew ot shnptloor and office 
workeis in Hindustan lever I’eico. Nootl, 
Cen'urs Lnka. Was in and a few othei com 
panics in locations in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras, Glia/iabaJ and Pune Since the 
workers had relattvclv high incomes, 
although low in comparison with value- 
added, the sample could be expected to con 
tain a high percentage ot shareholders More 
than half had an income exceeding Rs 900 
and 9 per cent had even a salaiy of more 
than Rs 2,000 They therefore constituted a 
section ot the working class which was well 
above the bare minimum of existence and 
theoreticall' could afford to put money 
aside 

Howestt as many as 48 per cent declared 
that they iust did not have enough money 
to spate tor the purchase of shares W ithout 
a detailed study of the purchasing power of 
the take home pay, including the number of 
dependents to maintain and the cost of 
reproduction of labour power connected 
with the work in a modern, machine-run fac¬ 
tory, it would not be appropt late to dismiss 
the complaints of insufficient income as an 
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expression of selfish middle-class aspira¬ 
tions, craving for ever more luxuries of life 
In 112 cases we found that shares had been 
taken in a company, usually the company in 
which one worked More workers (N = 141, 
or 28 pet cent) declared thai, although thcv 
were in a financial position which would 
allow them to buy shares, they were unwill 


company In the interviews, the woikers were 
asked to give their opinion on the role of 
multma'ton.i) corporation*, in iht country 
In Table 1 a s military is given of tin suites 
in this resptit ixcluii ns the smiller unit 
and the units w h r no shares were ivulihle 
The plants wi h tic highci u mbti of 
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iUis turn out ro hive i 


ing to get a financial stake in the company 
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Calcutta, where 31 per cent of the 79 

Vb u» c 
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respondents had purchased shares (most of 
the other respondents were pool contract 
labourers) and at the HI division it Shvun 
Nagar (Calcutta) Tiruchi (Tamil N idu) and 
fctah (Uttai Pradesh) In the Hi factors at 
Sewree (Bombay) on the othci hand which 
for the last fifteen years his had a strong 
CJTU influence with Madan Phidnis and 
lately has gone over to Datta Samant the 
percentage was around 20 

A similar difference exists between the 
Feico plaits where internal unions dominate 
(Bombay Head Office 61 per cent Kalw i 
37 per cent and Pimpri 37 per cent), and 
the plant where there is a strongei influence 
of CITU activists eg the Philip* Convent 
Road unit m Calcutta with only 17 pti cent 
shareholders 

SHARLS AND INTLGRAIION 

There appears to exist a neat correlation 
between shareholding and esteem for the 


cle was published in EPWoa the oourgeois 
politics of the working class The argument 
ran as follows Differences in labour produc 
nvity give rise to differences in wages bet¬ 
ween workers in the various enterprises and 
between industrial workers and rural wage 
labourers and peasants The former, 
moreover appropriate value created in the 
low productivity sectors The article stated 
th i' n idt unions were pioiecti ig the wage 
difli rentes and wtnt to the extent of con 
Judina that the higher wages were secured 
not 4t the cost ot capitalists in that industry 
or of ipit ilists in gtnerd hut at the expense 
it workus in the flow productivity] in 
1 i *iv f he author fmthcr maac the point 
ill it 11 the Ju«h waec industries the rate of 
i xplo i ition m tact could be negative The 
bil *in il b ue» mng between capitalists and 
uikcis in nth citciprise was therefore 
looked it is i v it ton of the bourgeoisie and 

he bouigiois politics of the working 
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Iht w uktis would ifler ten lo twenty vears 
become «he m uority shueholders 
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Unaccounted Factors 


In his enthusiasm, the author of the 
scheme skips over some important details. 
In the first place, half of the provident fund 
will be invested in other companies by the 
Unit Trust of India, so that in fact the ma¬ 
jority equity in the workers’ own company 
would take twice as long to materialise. 

In the second place, with surprising 
neglect, the application of the profits is kept 
out from the purview. The 500 large com¬ 
panies in 1984-85 had a net worth of 
Rs 7,170 crore. A purchase of shares equal 
to the amount of the provident fund (16.66 
per cent of the wages) would annually lead 
to a devolution of close to Rs 500 crore into 
the hands of the workers and employees. In 
fifteen years time the entire share capital 
would have changed hands. In the meantime, 
however, the companies happen to make net 
profits which are of a bigger magnitude than 
the provident fund (Rs 618 crore in 1984-85, 
of which approximately half is retained for 
further investments). 5 

In many companies, the share stock of the 
workers will thus be unable to catch up with 
the steep expansion of the company. This 
would certainly be true of the major Indo- 
Dutch companies which we have studied. 6 

In 1985, for example, the net profit of 
Nocil (1,700 workers), amounted to 27.1 per 
cent of its net worth. It may be worthwhile 
to look at the accounts of this particular 
company in somewhat more detail, parti¬ 
cularly since here we have a company with 
a sizeable number of workers and employees 
who draw an income which would come in 
for frontal criticism by Dandekar. The in¬ 
come of practically all permanent employees 
is so high (Rs 50,000 and more) that their 
names (1,573 of them) have to be included 
in the Directors’ Report (Nocil, Annual 
Report 1985). A sweeper with an annual 
salary of Rs 36,700 or a peon with a salary 
of Rs 63,239 are a normal occurrence in the 
company, which on the other hand also 
employs contract labour with far inferior pay 
packets and with a separate canteen with a 
distinct different character. 

As per the Memorandum of Settlement 
between Nocil and the Nocil Employees' 
Union, the contribution to the provident 
fund has been fixed at 12 per cent of the 
workman's monthly salary. This works out 
to be approximately Rs 2 crore per year. Ex¬ 
penses on salaries, bonus, provident fund, 
staff welfare, etc, amount to Rs 13 crore. 
Gross profit on the other hand exceeded 
Rs 23 crore. After the provision for tax (Rs 4 
ctore) and the payment of dividends, Rs 16.02 
crore are retained by the company for fur¬ 
ther investment. The gap between investment 
surpluses accruing to the management and 
the maximum value of shares to devolve to 
the workers is Rs (16 - 2) crore; The calculus 
on how many years it would take for socia¬ 
lism to emerge in this company is eagerly 
awaited. 

A third factor may have far-reaching con¬ 
sequences. In the above-mentioned com¬ 
pany, the conditions of employment 


stipulate that permanent workers can be 
fired “by one month’s notice". Redundancy 
may occur at any time. In the eventuality of 
adverse developments, it may lead to large- 
scale dismissals in which case either the 
worker will lose his or her ‘share' in the com¬ 
pany, or the company will be divested of the 
equity proportional to the number of 
Workers who are made redundant. The chaos 
which will emerge from this arrangement 
can hardly be predicted. 

Another factor which has been glossed 
over is the management structure. The 
assumption is that the workers (all of them?) 
will take over the management. A com¬ 
parison with the European and North 
American pension funds will make it clear 
that such an easy shortcut for getting rid of 
the employers’ managers has not emerged. 
The pension funds, like the provident funds, 
consist of contributions made by workers 
and employers which are invested to gain 
further income. While the unions have 
sought to use the surpluses which emerge oc¬ 
casionally to improve benefits, firms in the 
US and England have succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing thousands of millions of dollars by 
raiding these funds. 7 A study which was 
conducted recently in the Netherlands on 45 
pension funds concluded that although in 
the boards managing the fund workers and 
employers have an equal representation, in 
most cases the board of management of the 
company has found ways and means to be 
de facto in control of workers’ pension 
funds.* 


The issue raised is the contribution by 
Dandekar emerges from a concern for the 
way in which polarisation is developing, and 
particularly from a concern for the vast 
majority of the people who have a marginal 
existence, separated from the areas where 
wealth amasses and where some of the spoils 
are divided. 

The points which have been raised in this 
rejoinder should illustrate that the idea of 
ownership by workers within an otherwise 
capitalist society is not a practical solution. 
The fact that countries like Israel, the United 
States and the United Kingdom should 
figure as the trend setters of the idea of 
socialism through workers’ ownership may 
serve as a further argument. 
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In signing the agreement with the government on the college and 
university teachers’ demands the AIKJCTO has backed itself into a 
corner. Not only have many of the teachers’ demands been cold 
shouldered, but the furtive manner in which the settlement was 
hurried through has posed many questions about the motives 
of the AIFUCTO leadership 1582 

In every way the strike of college and university teachers has been 
historic Never before has such complete and widespread unity 
among teachers been seen All the more reason why the 
organisational chaos created by the agreement signed by the 
AIFUCTO leadetship has the government rubbing its hands 
tn glee 1586 

The futility of the present education system is best seen, on the one 
hand, in the average literacy rate of less than 40 per cent and, on 
the other, in the vast throngs of so-called educated but actually 
illiterate and unemployable young persons 1577 


Resurrecting Keynes 

Of late there has been a revival of 
interest in Keynesian economics 
in this country Some economists 
have invoked ihe Keynesian 
theory of ‘effective demand’ to 
explain the depiession phases of 
the Cconoms a tew going so tar 
as to refer to higher agricultural 
prices relative to industrial prices 
as causing depression in industry 
\w a reduction in effective 
demand How fiuitful is this 
Keynesian revival likely to 
prove 9 1601 


Naxalbari Peasant 
Movement 

The social dvnamics of the 
Naxalbari movement van be 
understood only against the 
background ol the economic and 
social history ot the particular 
region 1607 


Cost of High Saving 
The Reserve Bank’s Annual 
Report claims a rise in saving 
and investment rates in 1986 87 
to beyond the Seventh Plan's 
targets for 1989 90 This 
achievement is in tact a reminder 
of the distortions of the present 
pattern of growth 1570 


Of Art and Artists 

Having been ‘exhibited and 
‘exported’ at Icsmals ol India 
and Apna Utsavs will oui artists 
and our arts now sink back into 
the oblivion and callousness ol 
cultural life typical o, ihc 
third wot Id 9 1579 


Price Portents 

[he rise in the wholesale price 
index between March ind the 
middle ol Augusl this veal w is 
the sharpest toi this pc nod in 
anv seat since 1980 1589 


Speculative Fireworks 
Iorward trading is still toiindly 
banned, but speculation in cash 
shaics has assumed menacing 
proportions and the stoex 
exchange authorities c mnot 
pretend to be unaware oi 
these goings on 1572 

Reagan's Last Act 

The biLvesr political scandal in 
the l S since Waitigatc lht li in 
Contra aifaii—has etfectiveh 
exposed the incredible network 
of covert activities within the l S 
government But President 
Reagan appears to haw 
emerged unscathed 1594 




LETTERS TO EDITOR 


CRESSIDA Employees' 
Plight 

WE, the following signatories, are appal¬ 
led at the conditions prevailing in the 
Centre for Regional, Ecological and 
Science Studies in Development Alter¬ 
natives (CRESSIDA), Calcutta. It is ironic 
and sad that progressive organisations 
concerned with analysis of problems of 
poverty should behave as labour contrac¬ 
tors vis-a-vis their employees. It pains us 
to learn that it is especially the low paid 
employees who have been denied wages 
ever since December 1986 and that police 
force is frequently used against those 
who have been sitting on dharna at the- 
CRESSIDA offices. 

CRESSIDA was set up in 1978 and has 
been lavishly endowed with project grants 
from such agencies as the United Nations 
Research Institute for Social Develop¬ 
ment. the UNICEF, UNEP, FAO, ILO, 
UNCTAD and the like. From the early 
eighties, it started getting grants on an 
ongoing basis from the Council of Scien¬ 
tific and Industrial Research (CS1R), 
Indian Council of Social Science Research 
(ICSSR) and the External Affairs Ministry 
of the Government of India. The ongoing 
grants from the CSIR and matching 
grants from ICSSR were taken with the 
explicit promise of maintaining a core¬ 
staff with the usual benefits. But so long 
as these grants came, nothing was done 
towards that end. 

The salaries of the office staff, investi¬ 
gators and a large section of the research 
staff were pitifully low, most of the 
workers being paid Rs 400 to 600 per 
month till recently. Till the end of the last 
year, a number of class IV staff were kept 
on a daily wage of Rs 10 which was lower 
than the minimum wage prevailing in Mfest 
Bengal. In order to avoid giving any of 
the benefits as per the prevailing labour 
laws, a large majority ot the staff were 
recruited for 2/3 months and when that 
period was over, their service were ‘ter¬ 
minated* for a day and then they were 
recruited again. A large number of 
employees' services were terminated in the 
last few years and they were not paid a 
single paise as termination benefits. 

When a large project from the DNES 
on bio-mass in Purulia was assigned to 
CRESSIDA, all the employees were asked 
for a 'compulsory option’ for the project. 
Hiking or not taking them, however, was 
a management prerogative. When more 
than 30 employees dared to seek a written 
clarification, it was treated as an act of 
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hostility. Some employees were suspended 
on one pretext or the other. The police 
came to the office on several occasions 
asking for the names of the ‘ring leaders’ 
and of those who did not want to go to 
Puruha. 

The employees had by now formed a 
trade union. The management followed 
suit by sponsoring its own ‘trade union’ 
including among others, the adminis¬ 
trative officer and the accountant of 
CRESSIDA. In this tension ridden situa¬ 
tion, the employees were asked to accept 
their letter of termination and apply 
afresh This time, a large section of the 
employees refused to accept their order of 
termination of services. The very next day, 
all the offices of CRESSIDA were put 
under lock and key with a notice declar¬ 
ing that the main office was being closed 
and all employees were to vacate the office 
premises without assigning any reason. 

A large section of the employees have 
been squatting in front of the main office 
since December 28, 1986 demanding 
opening of the office, no ictrenchments 
and clarification of service conditions. 
The management has responded by infor¬ 
mally insisting that the closure would con¬ 
tinue till the employees agreed to retren¬ 
chment of ‘ring leaders', accepted the per¬ 
manently temporary working conditions 
of the past, and resigned, leaving it to the 
goodwill of the management to rc-cmploy 
them under the new project'. The manage¬ 
ment floated a ‘loyal' association of 
officers and employees which accepted all 
these conditions. These persons were paid 
salaries though no notice of withdrawing 
the closure was given. 

After three and a half months a sub- 
office of CRESSIDA was opened (with¬ 
out any notice) under heavy police pro¬ 
tection and some ‘loyal’ employees were 
admitted. The CRESSIDA employees 
union demanded that if the management 
is opening the office premises, they should 
also be allowed to work. The police 
resorted to a lathi charge injuring many 
employees and 11 employees were arrested 
under false cases. This was condemned by 
a CPI MLA in the West Bengal assembly. 
Police harassment and false cases have 
been continuing since then. Management 
is adament in attempting to break the will 
of the employees. But more than 30 of 
them, representing most of the low paid 
workers and field investigators, are con¬ 
tinuing their struggle. 

We appeal to the authorities of 
CRESSIDA to lift the closure of their 
offices, regularise the employment of per¬ 


sons working there according to the norms 
and pay them statutorily guaranteed 
wages. 

Randhir Singh, Inder Mohan, 
HARBANS MUKHIA, VlJAYA S VtRMA, 
Dilip Simeon, C V Subba Rao 
and G B Upreti 

New Delhi 

Teachers’ Agitation 
at Jadavpur 

KUNAL CHATTOPADHYAY in his 
report on “Teachers’ Agitation at Jadav¬ 
pur” published in your esteemed journal 
(August 8) states that “.. .well known left- 
wing teachers like Jyoti Bhattacharyya, 
Buddhadeva Bhattacharyya, and others 
had joined hands with non-left academics 
to push out CPI(M) supporters from 
leading positions in the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity Tfeachers’ Association as well as at the 
Calcutta University Senate”. Your cor- 
repondent’s relerencc to my behaviour at 
the said elections is without any founda¬ 
tion. The error may kindly be corrected. 
Buddhadeva Bhattacharyya 

Calcutta 
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Priests’ Turn 


I t is impossible not to be struck by the government’s 
relatively muted reaction to the call by the four high 
priests of the Akal Takht to the Sikh masses to lend their 
full support to the Sikh militants “in order to free 
themselves from the shackles of slavery". The statement, 
issued from the Golden Temple on September 9, accused 
the government of destroying the traditions and honour 
of the Sikhs by killing Sikh youth in false encounters and 
by desecrating their places of worship. The government’s 
response to the priests’ open declaration of support for 
the terrorists—home minister Buta Singh has said that 
it was sad and unfortunate that the high priests had 
allowed themselves to be used as willing tools of the 
extremists—is in sharp contrast to how it had reacted 
when in February this year the Sikh priests had, in an 
attempt to unify the Akali Dal, issued a ‘hukumnama’ 
dissolving the various factions of the Dal and directing 
their office-bearers to submit their resignations to clear 
the way for the formation of a united party. On that 
occasion, even though the Sikh priests’ move concerned 
only the Akali Dal the government had insisted on 
portraying it as a dangerously seditious act and taken the 
unusual step of issuing a statement describing the actions 
of the priests as “machinations of communal, separatist 
and secessionist elements’’ and warning that these would 
not be tolerated. It also defies rational explanation that 
the government should let the priests get away with their 
declaration of support to the terrorists while it has kept 
Akali leaders like Prakash Singh Badal in prison without 
trial for a year or more 

It has been suggested that the government’s low-key 
reaction to the Sikh priests’ statement has been guided 
by the calculation that any action against them would 
“make heroes of them” and thus only serve the cause of 
the extremists. This may well be the case, but it has to 
be recognised that there is another factor which has 
equally, perhaps even more decisively, influenced the 
government’s attitude and which exposes the political 
opportunism that has all through characterised its efforts 
to deal with the problem of the Sikh terrorists. While one 
part of the Sikh high priests’ statement of September 9 
was a call to the Sikh people to rally behind the extremists, 
the other part poured scorn and ridicule on the Akali Dal, 
including the Unified Akali Dal which had been earlier 
sponsored by the Akal Tfckht itself. The priests have asked 
the Sikh community to reject the Akali leadership which, 
according to them, “had become irrelevant since as far 
back as 1982 after the dharam yudh morcha” and had 
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been misleading the Sikhs. Further, the Akali leadership 
had, instead of facing the crisis, retreated and this 
amounted to “stabbing the community in the back and 
harming it both in and outside Punjab”. Surely, this part 
of the high priests’ statement must have been music to 
the government’s ears? 

The priests’ rejection of the Akali Dal, all factions and 
groups of it, must be seen as fructification of sorts of the 
government’s and the Congress party’s objective of 
undermining the influence of the Akali Dal over the Sikhs 
sustained through its control of the SGPC and the Akal 
Takht. It was in pursuit of this objective that the Indira 
Gandhi-Zail Singh combination had initiated the fateful 
move as far back as in 1979 to unleash the Frankenstein’s 
monster of Sant Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale as a counter 
to the Akalis. Over the years even as it has taken police 
and military measures against the terrorists it has also 
relentlessly pursued, except for the brief aberration 
represented by the Punjab Agreement and the state 
assembly elections which followed, its goal of destroying 
the Akalis. In this context alone is it possible to make sense 
of the government’s refusal to implement the Punjab 
Agreement signed by the prime minister himself or to meet 
any of the moderate Sikh leadership’s demands such as 
release of the Sikhs incarcerated in Jodhpur since 1984, 
rehabilitation of Sikh soldiers who had deserted in the 
wake of Operation Bluestar and punishment of those 
responsible for the massacre of Sikhs in the country’s 
capital and all over north India after Indira Gandhi’s 
assassination. While government spokesmen never tire of 
asserting that the problem of terrorism in Punjab cannot 
be dealt with exclusively through the use of the army and 
the police, the government’s actual policies have been 
always calculated to dispense with all political bulwarks 
against the terrorists, leaving essentially only two 
protagonists in the field: the paramilitary forces and the 
extremists. The dismissal of the Akali Dal government of 
Surjit Singh Barnala and the imposition of president’s rule 
in the state marked the culmination of this process. 

Against the background of these systematic efforts to 
dismember the major section of the moderate Sikh 
leadership it is impossible not to feel queasy at reports 
that the Punjab unit of the Congress(l) is convening a 
meeting of various political parties supposedly to evolve 
a campaign against “separatist forces” in Punjab and that 
it may even succeed in persuading some at least of the 
opposition parties to participate in such a so-called 
campaign. 
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SAVING AND INVESTMENT 

High Social Cost 

A MUCH discussed aspect of the coun¬ 
try’s economic performance is the high 
level of saving and investment despite a 
relatively insipid rate of growth. The 
discussion on this subject is likely to get 
a fillip from the disclosure, in the latest 
annual report of the Reserve Bank of 
India, of a further rise in saving and 
Investment rates in 1986-87. According to 
the Reserve Bank, aggregate net domestic 
saving rose from 16.8 per cent of net 
national product (NNP) at current market 
prices in 1985-86 to 18.2 per cent in 
1986-87. The entire increase has been the 
contribution of the household sector and, 
further, of this sector’s saving in the form 
of financial assets. The Reserve Bank 
takes the saving of the public sector in 
1986-87 as constant at the 1986-87 rate of 
0.7 per cent of NNP and that of the 
private corporate sector at 0.5 per cent. 
It is unlikely that these assumptions will 
be proved correct. The economic and 
functional classification of the Union 
Budget suggests that the negative saving 
of the centre and its departmental under¬ 
takings shot up from Rs 2,587 crore in 

1985- 86 to Rs 3.439 crore in 1986-87. It 
is a moot point if the other segments of 
the public sector will have a large enough 
volume of retained earnings to achieve the 
saving rate of 0.7 per cent of NNP for the 
public sector as a whole. 

As for the household sector, its net 
saving to NNP ratio rose by 1.4 percen¬ 
tage points, from 15.6 per cent in 1985-86 
to 17 per cent in 1986-87 and its saving 
in the form of financial assets from 8.7 
per cent in 1985-86 to 10.1 per cent in 

1986- 87. The sector’s savings in the form 
of currency, bank deposits, claims on 
government and shares and debentures 
have all shown an impressive increase in 
1986-87 as compared with 1985-86. The 
commercial bank’s aggregate deposits 
achieved one of the highest rates of 
growth at 20.3 per cent in 1986-87 against 
18.2 per cent in 1985-86. Amongst the 
government's small savings schemes, 
collections from the six-year National 
Savings Certificates (IV and VII series) 
amounted to Rs 3,132 crore in 1986-87 
against Rs 2,182 crore in 1985-86. As the 
Reserve Bank’s report emphasises, these 
certificates have become increasingly 
attractive due to the high rate of return 
and the liberal ’income tax and wealth tax 
incentives. Similarly, the recently intro¬ 
duced Indira Vikas Patra gives an implicit 
rate of return of 14.87 per cent and the 
government was able to collect Rs 835 
crore under the scheme within six months. 
Receipts from public sector bonds—at 14 
per cent without tax exemptions and 10 
per cent with tax exemptions—were 


Rs 1,516 crore in 1986-87 against Rs 354 
crore in 1985-86. The amount of capital 
raised by non-government companies 
similarly increased from Rs 1,071 crore in 
1985-86 to Rs 1,632 crore in 1986-87. The 
household sector holds a substantial part 
of all these financial instruments. 

These efforts at mobilisation of saving 
involve a high social cost in terms of 
transfer of financial and real tesources in 
favour of the middle and upper income 
groups. In conventional economics such 
transfers are justified in terms of the need 
to compensate savers for inflation or for 
erosion in the real value of their savings. 
But in fact the trading and manufacturing 
classes amongst the savers contribute to 
the rise in prices and gain from inflation 
in terms of higher incomes. Their enlarged 
incomes as well as the higher returns on 
their savings are at the cost of the vast 
majority of the people. Even the notion 
that increases in the effective yield on 
financial savings discourage consumption 
and thus encourage savings amongst the 
rich is questionable. In fact financial 
savings move from one instrument to 
another, based on yield and tax benefits. 
It is equally questionable that attractive 
yields on financial assets dissuade house¬ 
holds from holding physical assets such 
as gold and real estate. The other side of 
the social cost of efforts to mobilise 
savings by offering ever more attractive 
terms to savers is to be seen in the govern¬ 
ment’s sharply rising outgo on account of 
interest payments on government securi¬ 
ties leading to shortage of funds for 
socially-oriented schemes. 

The saving and investment ratios 
achieved in 1986-87 have already exceeded 
the targets set in the Seventh Plan for 
1989-90. The Plan expected the rate of 
gross domestic savings to rise from 23.3 
per cent of GDP at market prices in 
1984-85 to 24.5 per cent in 1989-90 and 
the rate of gross investment to go up from 
24.5 per cent to 25.9 per cent. The incre¬ 
mental capital-output ratio was expected 
to be around 5 for the Plan period. If the 
Reserve Bank’s estimates in net terms are 
converted into gross terms, the gross 
saving to GDP ratio would come to about 
24.2 per cent in 1986-87 and the gross 
investment ratio to 26.2 per cent which is 
actually higher than what the Plan had 
anticipated. Also, the Plan had expected 
the foreign inflow to be only 1.4 per cent 
of GDP whereas the Reserve Bank’s esti¬ 
mates suggest that it was 2 per cent of 
NNP in 1986-87. 

The trends in saving and investment 
brought out by the Reserve Bank’s Annual 
Report once again underscore how a 
distorted pattern of growth favours money 
income appropriation by the middle and 
upper income households which then 
expand their savings, particularly in the 


form of financial-'assets. Neither the 
public sector nor the private corporate 
sector shows a noteworthy level of saving. 
These two sectors serve as the instrumen¬ 
talities for transferring savings in favour 
of the favoured household sector to fur¬ 
ther augment the process of concentration 
of assets, incomes and purchasing power 
in the hands of a small segment of society. 
The savings so generated are no doubt 
recycled for investment in the public and 
private corporate sectors. But as the 
savings are generated within a narrow 
economic base, the quality of investment 
suffers from the narrowness of that 
economic base. Investment in the form of 
productive physical asset formation turns 
out to be relatively small as compared 
with the financial magnitudes. The 
balance gets eaten up ip cost overruns in 
the form of both increases in prices of 
investment goods and siphoning off of 
funds. A large and growing part of saving 
and investment goes to finance inventory 
holdings in the various sectors of the 
economy, which again is the result of 
stunted and fluctuating growth arising 
from the narrowness of the domestic 
market. 

MEGHALAYA 

Putting Pressure 
on Centre 

IT is not often that chief ministers, 
especially of the Congress(I), offer to 
resign. But this is precisely what 
Meghalaya’s Captain W A Sangma has 
proposed to do. What is not clear, 
however, is his reason for doing so. While 
ostensibly Sangma is intending to give up 
his ministerial office because of the con¬ 
tinuing disturbances in the state, other 
reports indicate that the chief minister is 
in fact trying to put pressure on the centre 
to agree to extending safeguards such as 
the inner line permit restrictions to the 
state. The issue of the inner line permit 
restrictions is one of the major demands 
of the Khasi Students Union (KSU) 
spearheading the current agitation which 
has all but paralysed the state administra¬ 
tion. Educational institutions have re¬ 
mained closed for three months now and 
thousands of those affected by the agita¬ 
tion have fled their homes to languish in 
ill-organised relief camps. The CRPF has 
had to be deployed in Shillong. The agita¬ 
tion has since spread to the West Garo hill 
districts. 

Early in July, for the first time since 
1979, when the anti-foreigner agitation 
was at its peak, Shillong was shaken by 
violence. Apparently, some attempt was 
made in May to set up branches of the 
GNLF by a small section of the Nepalis 
in the state. Although the attempt was 
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promptly foiled by several Nepali orga¬ 
nisations in the state, it gave rise to 
tensions between the tribals and the 
Nepalis. The KSU president was arrested 
following a 12-hour Shillong bandh 
organised by the students union. Sub¬ 
sequently, in support of its demand for 
release of the union president, the union 
called for a three-day black-out towards 
the end of which clashes took place bet¬ 
ween the students and the police resulting 
in destruction of property, mostly of non- 
tribals, and the death of a Khasi student 
in firing. These clashes and the police 
action was taken up vigorously by the 
opposition parties as well as some Con- 
grcss(l) dissidents. The government agreed 
to set up a judicial inquiry. This, however, 
did not mitigate the tension. 

The KSU has since launched a state¬ 
wide agitation in support of several 
demands: constitutional safeguards such 
as the extension of the inner line regula¬ 
tions to the state (it is currently applicable 
to Nagaland, Manipur and Arunachai 
Pradesh), detection and deportation of 
foreign nationals from the state, reserva¬ 
tion of all of the 60 seats in the state 
assembly for local tribals, jobs for all 
employed tribal youth, withdrawal of 
CRPF from the state and lifting of all 
cases against students since 1979. They are 
also opposed to the state's decision to 
recognise some plains tribals as scheduled 
tribes in Meghalaya. The other tribal 
students unions, the Garo Students Union 
and the Jaintia Students Union, are sup¬ 
porting the agitation. 

According to the KSU president the 
agitation is not directed against the 
Nepalis. Whatever the truth of that state¬ 
ment, it appears to be this group of non- 
tribals who are suffering the most. Esti¬ 
mates of Nepalis driven into relief camps 
range from 15,000 to 30,000. Although it 
is not unlikely that they sympathise with 
the GNLF movement, the Nepalis in 
Meghalaya have refrained from openly 
coming out in support, for obviously it 
would only make their situation worse. 

While observers point out that the KSU 
is patterning itself on the AASU model, 
unlike the AASU demands at that time, 
most of the tribal students’ demands have 
been acceded to by the Sangma govern¬ 
ment. The new home minister is on record 
saying that the government would work 
for reservation of all the assembly seats 
for local tribals. Similarly with regard to 
the job quota, the KSU's demand has very 
nearly been conceded. In addition, the 
All-Meghalaya Students’ Union (the apex 
student body comprising mainly the three 
tribal students’ unions) is officially 
assisting the government in the task of 
identifying foreign nationals. And if 
Sangma is in fact putting pressure on the 
centre to extend the inner line permit to 


the state by threatening to resign, then 
where does that leave the students’ move¬ 
ment? Even more importantly, it would 
seem that the Congress(I) government in 
Shillong, unlike its counterpart in New 
Delhi, has its finger on the pulse of the 
electorate. With elections scheduled in 
February it is obviously being shrewd 
enough to reiterate its position vis-a-vis 
the hill tribes. 


SRI LANKA 

Travails of ‘Peace-Keeping’ 

EARLY this week Sri Lankan Tamil 
groups clashed again in the eastern pro¬ 
vince in what has been reported to be one 
of the ‘bloodiest’ gun battles since the 
accord killing 22 people. This occurred 
only days after the Ihmil-Muslim clashes 
in Baticoloa when shops and lorries were 
set on fire, a petrol pump and a rice mill 
badly damaged and some people kidnap¬ 
ped. In both instances the Indian peace 
keeping force has been criticised by several 
groups for not intervening to ‘keep the 
peace’. In Jaffna people have gone on a 
hartal in protest against the conduct of the 
Indian peace keeping force, supposedly 
organised by the ‘People’s Front of the 
Hunils’ but in fact by the LTTE. They 
have alleged that the army was instigating 
violence by its inaction against offenders. 
The LTTE has been threatening to launch 
a ‘non-violent mass movement* if the 
Indian army continued to “aid and abet 
anti-social elements to attack unarmed 
LTTE cadres and members of the public”. 
And the Indian forces on their part are 
reportedly constrained by the lack of 
specific instructions as to their duties. In 
the meanwhile there is little reason to 
believe that the Sinhala opposition to the 
accord is actually ‘declining* as claimed 
by the Sri Lankan finance and planning 
minister recently. The August 15 deadline 
for lifting the emergency is long past and 
not only does the emergency continue but 
it has been extended and press censorship 
has been imposed. Neither has there been 
any substantial progress towards the set¬ 
ting up of the interim provincial council. 

There is no doubt about the fact that 
the militants, especially the LTTE, are not 
making it easy for the Jayewardene-Rajiv 
Gandhi accord to be implemented. Given 
the fact that the accord has been more or 
less thrust upon them this was to be 
expected. All the militant groups and the 
Indian High Commission in Colombo 
now have openly admitted that the arms 
surrender has been far from complete. 
While the arrival of the Indian army may 
have been greeted with a sense of relief, 
there has always been apprehension about 
its role vis-a-vis t he Th mil militants. In 
Jaffna, where the LTTE was unchallenged 


by other groups which it had eliminated, 
there has been a total breakdown of ad 
ministration. There has been no replace¬ 
ment for the Tigers who have been 
running the town for some time now. 
Ironically, the LTTE has recently an¬ 
nounced that it has taken over civil ad¬ 
ministration in order to keep anti-social 
elements in check. In Batticoloa, however, 
other groups opoosed to the LTTE— 
PLOT, EPRLF and TELO—have come 
together in an umbrella organisation. The 
LTTE has alleged that the Indian army 
has refrained from intervening in the 
violent activities of these groups. 

In the meanwhile the six-week time limit 
envisaged in the accord for finalising 
‘residual matters’ in the agreement is also 
past without any consensus on the com¬ 
position of the north-east council or the 
legislations which will make it possible for 
a referendum to be held as per schedule, 
by the end of the year. The Sri Lankan 
government had proposed a ten-member 
interim advisory council, with three 
representatives front LTTE, two from 
TULF, one from PROS, and two each 
from Sinhalese and Muslim communities. 
While EROS has refused to participate at 
any stage in the interim administration 
because of “present circumstances" 
including the ambiguity about the role of 
the Indian peace keeping force, the I.TTE 
has been actively participating in the 
discussions. However, it has laid down cer¬ 
tain conditions: that the interim advisory 
council should have more than advisory 
powers anJ that the ITT I- be given a 
larger representation. In the circumstances 
these appear to be merely -.tailing tactics, 
because the advisoty council cannot be 
vested with full powers ol a provincial 
council when even the bill bringing the 
council into existence has not been tabled. 
Further, the LTTE would even now have 
three out of ten tepresentatives in the 
council. 

Clearly the LI TE is not particularly 
keen on helping to implement an accord 
it was not a parly to. fit is makes the 
outlook for the coming months grim. For 
one thing, there are bound to be more fre¬ 
quent inter-group clashes, w hich may well 
force the peace keeping force to intervene 
more forcefully than firing ‘shots in the 
air’. Already there is some criticism in 
Colombo that the Indian forces were after 
all expected to keep ‘peace’, even if it 
meant intervening in clashes between 
Thmil groups. On the other hand, if the 
army does take a more decisive role in 
maintaining the law and order and, 
therefore, in running the administration, 
it is bound to stoke Sinhala ire. And then 
again with the prospects of a referendum 
receding somewhat, the presence of the 
Indian -army in northern Sri Lanka 
acquires a certain permanency. 



BUSINESS 


STOCK MARRF P> 

Upsurge in Speculative 
Deals 

THE emerging stock market scenario 
provides an interesting study as much on 
account of the widely varsuig assessment 
of the interplay ot market forces because 
ot the political and economic uncertain 
ties and massive institutional intervention 
as foi the alarming lnucase in speculative 
deals in cash (non specified) shares It is 
pertinent to lecall that at an emergency 
meeting convened m New Delhi by the 
controller of capital issues Piyush 
Mankad, on June 23, to assess the state 
of the market following the panickv 
decline in equity prices caused by bear 
hammering, the executive directois and 
presidents ot the principal srock exchanges 
were asked to strengthen the inspection 
and enforcement machmeiy to rigidly 
enforce the various regulations and 
safeguatd the interests of investors and 
tevive their confidence About a week 
later, when the stock exchange chiefs met 
in Bombay thev decided to set up surveil 
lance squads to take disciplinary action 
against members evading the ban on short 
sales, non repotting of tiansactions and 
non pa>ment of margins 
Ironically the situation currently 
obtaining in the market contrasts sharply 
with that which prevailed till about the 
end of lunc The ban on forward deals 
stays and transactions in specified shares 
are confined to equating up ot outstan 
ding positions with fresh business being 
allowed only on the basis of compulsoiy 
delivery within 72 houis But the coun 
try’s premier sto< k exchange, Bombay - 
the capital listed on this exchange at the 
end of 1986 accounted tor 70 per cent of 
capital listed all over the country and in 
terms ot market capitalisation the share 
of this exchange was even higher at 80 per 
cent—has witnessed a phenomenal in 
crease in speculation in cash (non 
specified) shares Indeed, never before has 
speculative activity in cash scrips been 
known to have assumed such menacing 
proportions lnqumes with knowledgeable 
members of the stockbroking community 
indicate that business in cash shares cur 
rently accounts for almost three fourths 
of the total trading volume Quite a few 
scrips—over two dozen at least—have 
recorded within just two months a stag¬ 
gering rise of 60 to 240 per cent which far 
exceeds the rise during the unprecedented 
boom of 1985-86 


Speculative deals m cash shares is cer 
tainly not a new phenomenon Instances 
abound when cash transactions are not 
settled through physical delivery of shares 
on due dates but are carried forward tor 
a pretty long penod by brokers through 
mutual co-operation with each other It 
is no secret that despite the enormous in¬ 
crease in investment business over the 
years the stockbroking community thrives 
mainly on speculative activity That is why 
it has been agitating for the removal of 
the ban on forward deals in specified 
shares which number only 75 whereas 
equity issues under the cash list exceed 
2,200 With the government showing ht 
tie inclination to lift the ban on forward 
trading stockbrokers have taken to 
speculative deals in cash shares m com¬ 
plete disregard of the prescrib'd code of 
conduct Speculative activity is said to 
have assumed menacing proportions as 
cash scrips do not attract margin, nor is 
there any restriction on the volume of 
business The phenomenal upsurge in the 
trading volume as also in prices has had 
very little to do with the change in the for 
tunes of companies concerned or the 
revival of investor confidence 

The stock exchange authorities cannot 
pretend that they were not adequately 
aware of the goings on in the market That 
would be casting a serious reflection on 
the performance of the surveillance squad 
set up with great fanfare to monitor 
business transactions It was only on 
August 22 that the stock exchange 
authorities decided to transfer, effective 
August 31, six volatile scrips—EMA 
India, Finoltx Cables, Vindhya Telclink, 
National Peroxide Cosmo Films and 
Spartek Ceiamics- from the cash list to 
the spot delivery list and also issued a 
warning that stern action would be taken 
against any membci “found guilty of 
indulging in I his illegal activity” Since 
there has been no report so far of ‘stern 
action against any member, is one to 
believe that all the rules and regulations 
governing transactions in cash shares are 
now being strictly observed 9 It could well 
be that the authorities are averse to tak¬ 
ing any drastic action against the members 
that hurts then business which has already 
been seriously affected by the severe curbs 
on trading in specified scrips While 
increased activity as also rise in prices of 
cash scrips should be regarded as a 
welcome sign of revival of investor con¬ 
fidence, rampant speculation is likely to 
undermine the cult of equity which the 
government is striving hard to promote 


througn sustained institutional support 
and by strengthening the organisational 
and infrastructural framework The move 
to allow banks and financial institutions 
to become members of stock exchanges is 
designed to inject credibility and order¬ 
liness to the expanding activities of the 
stock exchanges which have all along been 
an exclusive club of the select few, grossly 
lacking in professional expertise necessary 
to cope with the expanding needs Of the 
secondary and primary markets The 
introduction of stockscan—a high speed 
computerised network—providing simul¬ 
taneously the ruling stock quotations at 
five major centres on closed circuit TV 
screen marks a major step towards a na 
tional market system The Bombay stock 
exchange has appointed 16 members as 
‘odd’ lot dealers for solving the problems 
faced by investors The ‘odd* lot problem 
has of late assumed rather serious propor 
tions because of numerous rights and 
bonus issues by several companies 

Over the past two and-a-half months, 
the stock market has kept moving between 
the year’s high (February 27/28) and 
subsequent low touched on June 22/23 
Currently, the market stands much closer 
to the year’s high but there is no knowing 
whether it will improve upon this mark 
and how long it might take to do that One 
cannot be even sure that the worst is really 
over and that the market is unlikely to 
pierce through its June low 

Very briefly stated, in terms of equity 
price indices, the stock market made us 
year’s lows on June 22/23, with the Finan 
cial Express index for Bombay down by 
21 per cent and the all India index by 20 2 
per cent from their pre budget peak levels 
By August 13, however, the Bombay index 
rose by 24 per cent retracing 90 5 per cent 
of the ground lost in the preceding post¬ 
budget downswing The all-India index 
rose by 21 per cent, retracing 83 5 per cent 
of the preceding decline Thereafter, the 
market beat a retreat and by September 2, 
with the Bombay and all-India indices 
declining by 6 4 per cent and 5 8 per cent 
respectively The market has been inclin¬ 
ed upward since then A further rise of 6 5 
per cent in the Bombay index and of 7 per 
cent in the all-India index will carry these 
indices to new highs for the year 

Talks with a cross-section of the stock 
exchange fraternity on the emerging 
scenario bring out the widely varying 
assessment of the interplay of market 
forces supported by reasonably convinc- 
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ing arguments. Political uncertainties 
apart, the economic prospect has been 
rendered obscure by the severe drought 
Economic pundits are divided on the 
assessment of the possible impact of the 
drought on the government's resources 
position, agricultural production and 
rural incomes with inevitable repercus¬ 
sions on industrial production and the 
overall economic tempo Sustained institu¬ 
tional support prompted m no small 
measure by the government’s concern 
about the health of the secondary and 
primary markets to enable raising of 
massive resources for the corporate sec 
tor is the major bull factor from the view¬ 
point of the outlook for equities Unques¬ 
tionably institutional buying can make a 
profound impact on the market, out¬ 
manoeuvring even the most skilful opera 
tioife by speculators with huge resources 
at their command The link between the 
state of the stock market and the state of 
the economy is not all that strong as is 
often made out 

INDUSTRIAL SICKNESS 

Growing Dimensions 

TWO conspicuous features of the process 
of economic liberalisation that began 
around 1980 are ( 1 ) allowing large firms 
a free rein in oligopolistic markets, and 
(u) dismantling of measures designed to 
protect domestic industry In the absence 
of data one may not be able to draw a 
direct causation between economic libera¬ 
lisation and increase in the incidence of 
industrial sickness, but the fact remains 
that between December 1980 and June 
1986 the number of sick industrial units 
m the portfolio of the scheduled com¬ 
mercial banks increased from 24,500 to 
1,30,606, a more than five-fold increase m 
5‘A years 

According to the latest data available, 
as at the end of June 1986, the total 
outstanding bank credit against the 
1,30,606 sick industrial units was Rs 4,665 
crore. This is 17.1 per cent of total bank 
credit to industry. It does not include the 
term loans given by the financial institu 
ttons The outstanding bank credit as at 
the end of December 1980 was Rs 1,809 
crore, which means that bank credit tied 
up in sick units has expanded nearly three¬ 
fold between December 1980 and June 
1986. As at the end of June 1986, there 
were 689 large sick industrial units (i e, 
units individually enjoying credit limits of 
Rs 1 crore and above from the banking 
sytem) with outstanding credit of Rs 3,239 
crore. Of these 689 sick units, viability 
studies in respect of 598 units were 


available and only 374 units were con¬ 
sidered potentially viable. As at the end 
of June 1986, 1,28,687 small industrial 
units were sick with outstanding bank 
credit of Rs 1,184 crore Of these, only 
13,028 units or 10 per cent were considered 
viable All this, no doubt, is evidence of 
the inefficiency and waste oi resources in 
a capitalist system 

A recent Reserve Bank study on the 
causes of industrial sickness concluded 
that the phenomenon is the cumulative 
result of a variety ol lactors, both internal 
and external to a firm These are mis¬ 
management, diversion of funds, faulty 
project planning, technological obsoles 
cence, demand recession, shortage of 
power, non-availability of raw materials 
and poor industrial relations Of these 
mismanagement and financial impro¬ 
prieties are a major cause of industrial 
sickness Over the years an impiession has 
been allowed to be created that manage¬ 
ments can be unscrupulous and can act 
with impunity, knowing that the govern 
ment will invariably bale them out it is 
high time the government instituted 
punitive rneavuics against such manage 
ments 

It should also be mentioned that entre 
preneurs invest hardly 5 per cent of capital 
employed and depend heavily on finance 
from the banks, financial institutions and 
the public It is paradoxical that the banks 
and financial institutions often do not 
exercise their authority to change un 
scrupulous managements indulging in 
financial improprieties Indeed, the fmar 
cial institutions find that the manage¬ 
ments of sick industrial units are unwilling 
to give up control over or sell then 
companies 

The government has set up a Board for 
Industrial and Financial Reconstruction 
(BIFR) under the Sick Industrial Com 
panics (Special Provisions) Act, 1985 
which has become operative from May 15 
this year Under the provisions of the Act, 
medium and large companies whose net 
worth gets eroded by 50 per cent or more 
have to report to BIFR and seek a fresh 
mandate from shareholders The govern 
ment, in its wisdom, is hopeful that with 
the implementation of this Act many large 
and medium sick units would be restruc¬ 
tured and rehabilitated “on the basis of 
more funds coming from promoters and 
entrepreneurs rather than subsisting on 
public and institutional funds” (Economic 
Survey, 1986-87) Given the fact that the 
Indian bourgeoisie does not have 'the 
characteristics of an industrial capitalist 
class, these pious hopes are bound to be 
dashed. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 

FPH. September 23, 1967 

Straw, but mercifully a small quanti 
ty That is what the high powei labours 
of the Mudahar C ommittee on foreign 
collaboiation have yielded I ittle more 
could be expected of a venerable chair 
man, satisfied over the vears with the 
abiding virtues ot foreign collaboration, 
and official membeis, tired and worn out 
bv the burden ot administering non 
policies on coll iboration appioval 1 he 
committee Inv conic to the momentous 
conclusion that while lhe industrial base 
Ins wide uid diversified the technical 
base is slcndu To till in the gap the 
government iv idvived to diaw invpira 
tion trom the lapaneve example of 
keeping the dooi open loi import of 
technologv but once onlv lot each 
item It tavouiv tvmg up ol imported 
know how with loiugn investment, ex 
eept wheie the proves. is well established 
and not likch to bceoine obsolete within 
a short time, in which ease the know how 
can he purchased outright One of its 
terms ot reference tcquuid the commit 
tee to look into the possibility ol laying 
down guidelines lor policy admimstra 
non This is the tisk which the 
Nludalt u Committee should have 
tssaved but did not even perceive 
• * • 

It iv still fat tiom certain that we will 
manage to impott ihe 10 million tonnev 
ol foodgiains which according to the 
government s cstim itc is the minimum 
nccdcu to set the countrv through till the 
expected rood khant harvest hits the 
market In the circumstances the report 
that a committee of seeietancs has come 
to tht conclusion that, even with a 
haivest ot 9* million tonnes we will need 
to import 13 million tonne s ot toodgrains 
in 1968 is startling l his is not lo say 
that a relauvelv large quanitts of imports 
would not be iustitied next vcai, provid 
cd the object weic to build up butter 
stocks But out ol the 13 million tonnes 
which ihe committee would have the 
government impott, a mere 2 million ton 
nes would be available for this purpose, 
the rest would just go to augment cur 
rent consumption 1 his is, ol course, ex 
actly what we have done m the past 
when, through sheer inability to evolve 
a coherent food polic with dear obiee 
tives, we have squandtrtd awav laige im 
ports made possible bv fortuitous cir¬ 
cumstances which unfortunately, no 
longer obtain 

* * * 

Ihe debate on devaluation has com 
pleted full circle The present finance 
minister is a known opponent ot devalua 
non Ashok Mehta, for whom devalua 
non was pait of a package deal to bring 
in moic aid, is decrying the convc 
quenccs not unexpected, ot liberal aid 
And the World Bank realises that 
devaluation is no longer being treated as 
a substitute tor export incentives 
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Variation (per cent) 


Index Nuinhere of Wholesale Prices 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1970 71 100) 

Weights 

Week 

Last 

1 ast 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 


(29 8 87) 

Month 

Year 

28 1987 

86 87 * + 

85 86* * 

84-85 

83-84 

All C ommodilits 

1000 

410 9 

20 

76 

86 

48 

58 

71 

9.5 

Primary Articles 

417 

392 8 

23 

10 7 

13 2 

57 

2 1 

48 

11 0 

Food Articles 

298 

378 4 

28 

<0 4 

10 8 

72 

79 

6 4 

13 5 

Non food Articles 

106 

409 3 

48 

32 2 

28 0 

67 

-103 

-23 

IS 1 

Fuel, Power 1 isht and lubricants 

85 

634 5 

— 

27 

1 3 

6 7 

119 

2 6 

7 6 

Manufictured Pioducts 

499 

388 1 

24 

64 

7 1 

47 

72 

60 

87 






Variation (per cent) 



( ost of I Hint; Index 


1 atest 

Over 

Over 

Over 






Base 

Month 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Month 

Year 

1987 

86 87 

85 86 

84-85 

83-84 

lor Industrial Woikers 1960 100 

724 

1 3 

84 

5 5 

87 

65 

64 

12 6 

lot Urban Non Mimnl Employees 60 100 

645" 

1 1 

77 

32 

73 

79 

8 1 

10 3 

lor Agiicultunl 1 tbourers July 60 to 

5X8'’ 

1 6 

48 

26 

48 

48 

02 

11 4 

June 61 100 
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Money and Hanking 


I atest 

Over 

Over 

Over 






Unit 

Wrtek 

I ast 

t ast 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(28 8 87) 

Mouth 

Year 

27, 1987 

86 87 * * 

85 86 + * 

84 85 

83 84 

Monev Supply (M,) 

Rs crore 

1 47 044 

668 

21118 

6,428 

21,627 

14,423 

16,058 

13,031 




(0 5) 

(16 8) 

(4 6) 

(18 3) 

(13 9) 

(18 7) 

(17 9) 

Net Bank Crtdit to Government Sector 

Rs crore 

77 484 

295 

■ 2 047 

6135 

12.822 

6,555 

8,445 

5,757 

Bank C rcdil to C ommcrctal Stctor 

Rs cioic 

95,084 

93 

11 926 

2 008 

10,576 

10,963 

10,809 

8,830 

Net Foreign Fxch Assets of Banking Sector 

Rs croie 

4,038 

181 

738 

687 

1,251 

13 

1,419 

104 

Deposit ot Scheduled C ommcrctal Banks 

Rs crore 

1 08 122 

603 

16 349 

5 378 

16,723 

13,160 

11,519 

8,550 




(0 6) 

(17 8) 

(5 2) 

(19 6) 

(18 2) 

(19 0) 

(16 4) 

foreign T xchange Assets** 

Rs crore 

6 393 

-326 

171 

1,225 

604 

197 

1,319 

1,233 







(8 6) 

(0 8) 

(24 0) 

(28 9) 

Index Nuntli! rs of Industrial 

Weights 

L atest 

Average ol 






Production 


Month 

Months* 


Variation (per cent) 


(1970 100) 





In 

In 

In 

In 

In 




1986 

1985 

1986 * * 

1985 * - 

1984 

1983 

1982 

General Index 

100 00 

222 0 IU 

217 5 

204 4 

61 

64 

66 

42 

45 

Basic Industries 

33 23 

288 7 10 

272 6 

2509 

77 

87 

10 8 

55 

80 

Capital Cioods Industucs 

14 98 

235 l 10 

2310 

224 1 

24 

31 

66 

5 3 

09 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

21 33 

187 1 10 

187 7 

179 2 

60 

47 

61 

68 

1 9 

Consumer Goods Industries 

30 46 

174 4" 

1731 

161 9 

5 3 

69 

26 

06 

58 

Durable Goods 

3 81 

303 1 1(1 

286 7 

246 3 

14 0 

17 4 

17 8 

10 

36 

Non Durable Goods 

>6 65 

156 0 10 

156 9 

1501 

34 

45 

02 

05 

65 

Foreign Trade 

Unit 

I atest 

C umulaiive for* 








Month 










(June 8" 1 ) 

1987 88 

1986 87 

1986 87 

1985 86 

1984 85 

1983 84 

1982 83 

E sports 

Rs crore 

1 206 

3 695 

2,898 

12,550 

11,012 

11,855 

9,872 

8,908 






(14 0) 

( 7 1) 

(20 0) 

(10 8) 

(14 2) 

Imports 

Rs crore 

1 728 

5 091 

4 614 

20,063 

19,766 

17,173 

15,763 

14,356 






(1 5) 

(15 1) 

(8 9) 

(9 8) 

(5 0) 

Bahnce ot Trade 

Rs crore 

322 

1 396 

1 716 

7 513 

8,754 

5 318 

5,891 

5,448 

Employment Fxchange Statistics 

Unit 

latest 

Cumulative (oi* 








Month 










(Dec 86) 

1986 

1985 

1986 

1985 

1984 

1983 

1982 

Number of Applicants on l ivc Registers 

Thousand 

30,131 

30,131 

26,270 

30,131 

26,270 

24,861 

23,034 

19,753 

(as at end ot period) 





00 9) 

(6 0) 

(7 9) 

06 6) 

(10 7) 

Number of Registiations 

Thousand 

435 

5,473 

5.824 

5,473 

5,824 

6,220 

6,756 

5,862 






(-60) 

(-6 4) 

( 80) 

(15 3) 

(-66) 

Number ot Vacancies Notified 

1housand 

50 

616 

683 

616 

683 

707 

827 

820 






(-100) 

( 3 4) 

( 15 5) 

(09) 

(-8 4) 

Number ot Placements 

Thousand 

30 

356 

388 

356 

388 

407 

486 

474 






(-82) 

( 4 7) 

( 16 3) 

(2 5) 

(~ 61) 

Income 

Unit 

1985 86 

1984-85 

1983 84 

1982 83 

1981 82 

1980 81 

1979 80 

1978 79 

Gross Domestic Product (current prices) 

Rs crore 

2,15 024 

1,90,888 

1,72,704 

1,45,961 

1,30,770 

1,13,548 

95,358 

87,214 

Gross Domestic Product (1970 71 prices) 

Rs crore 

64,988 

61,838 

59,541 

55,068 

53,470 

50,623 

47,191 

49,619 

Per Capua Income (1970 71 prices) 

Rupees 

798 

775 

764 

721 

720 

698 

664 

717 


* Tor current year uptc latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year 
*• Excluding gold and SDRs 
+ Upto latest month lor which data are available 
«- + Provisional data 

Vote; (I) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure relates, e g, superscript 1 indicates that the figure is for January and so on 
(2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over previous period 
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COMPANIES 


TATA CHEMICALS 

Joint Venture Oil 
Refinery 

1ATA CHEMICALS and Indian Oil Cor¬ 
poration (IOC) propose to promote a 
joint venture company under the name 
‘Ihta-Indianoil Refineries' (TIR) to imple¬ 
ment and operate an oil refinery with an 
annual capacity of 6 million tonnes, to be 
located at Karnal in Haryana The project, 
estimated to cost Rs 1,232 crore at 198S 
prices, is intended to be financed on the 
basis of a debt-equity ratio of 4 1 
Accordingly, the share capital is estimated 
to be Rs 247 crore; of which IOC and Ihta 
Chemicals will contribute 26 per cent each 
and the balance 48 per cent will be offered 
to the public including NRIs The refinery 
will be equipped with modern hydro¬ 
cracker secondary processing and will be 
so planned as to lend itself in future to 
the production of feedstocks for petro 
chemicals, lubricants, etc. It is perhaps for 

The Week'n Companies 


the first time that a public sector and 
private sector company have joined hands 
to undertake such a massive project of 
great national importance 
Tata Fertilisers, promoted by Tata 
Chemicals, has made maximum possible 
progress that it could on its own and 
pendu., certain actions and decisions at 
the lc* els of the state and central govern 
ment agencies The directors, however, 
have observed that “this progress is un 
fortunately much below the expectations 
of everyone concerned” The company, 
which was promoted as a 100 per cent sub 
sidiary of Ihta Chemicals, has ceased to 
be one from March 31, 1987, consequent 
upon an issue, on a private and preferen¬ 
tial basis, of the equity and cumulative 
convertible preference shares of the face 
value of Rs 13 70 crore to the shareholders 
of Ihta Chemicals Ihta Chemicals has 
received government approvals, subject to 
clearance from the environmental angle by 
the competent state authority and con 
cerned State Pollution Control Board for 


the re endorsement of enhanced annual 
capacities—tor soda ash from 5 lakh to 
6 25 lakh tonnes Sodium bicarbonate 
from 18,250 to 28,890 tonnes, bromine 
from 380/475 to 730 tonnes, hydrochloric 
acid lrom 9,650 to 13,290 tonnes and 
ben/ene hydrochloride lrom 7,200 to 8,938 
tonnes The company's growth and mi 
provemenl programme for an estim lied ex 
penditure of Rs 140 iroic is making satis 
factoiv progress During 198687, a total 
expenditure of Rs 10 48 crore was incur 
red on this scheme, out ot which projects 
worth Rs 10 crore have been completed 
and commissioned 

The production ol soda ash increased 
by 47,148 tonnes to a new high of 5,83,228 
tonnes, representing capacity utilisation of 
117 per cent Similarly production of 
several other important products also rose 
to record high levels Production ol dense 
soda ash increased by 13 per cent to 
1,25,710 tonnes, ol caustu soda .by 16 7 
per cent to 8,152 tonnes, ot sodium bicar 
bonatc by 3 per cent to 25,318 tonnes, of 
bromine bv 101 per cent to 710 tonnes and 
of iodised vacuum salt bv 239 per cent to 
1,22,665 tonnes Despite the 'glut’ con¬ 
ditions resulting from using indigenous 
production and imports ot soda ash the 
company sold about 61,000 tonnes (13 7 
per cent) more of soda ash than it did in 
the preceding sear, achieving the highest 
ever sales of 5,06,100 tonnes It achieved 
an increase of 35 per i ent in the sale of 
caustic soda, 16 per cent in the sale of 
ben/ene hexachlonde, 83 pei cent in the 
sale ot bromine and 223 per cent in the 
sale ol iodised vacuum salt The sale of 
refined sodium bicarbonate and some 
minor products, however, suffered a 
marginal set back The company earned 
the highest ever gross profit ol Rs 44 76 
crote m its 48 year career as against 
Rs 38 49 crore in the prev ious year follow 
mg increase in turnover lrom Rs 136 57 
crore to Rs 160 05 ciore These figures 
show a small decline in profit margins 
Net profit is Rs 22 60 crore (Rs 21 68 
crore) Dividend is maintained at 25 per 
cent and is covered 3 32 tunes by earnings 
against 3 18 times picviously 

USHA MARriN 

Phased Modernisation 
Plan 

USHA MARTIN INDUS!RILS has 
experienced reduction ol gross margins 
despite higher production and sales dunng 
1986 Sales have amounted to Rs 71 64 
crore against Rs 66 60 croie in the pre¬ 
vious year, but gross protit has shrunk 


(Rs Lakh) 


Ihta Chemicals Usha Martin Synthetics A Chemicals 

Latest Year Last Year Latest Year Last Year latest Year last Year 
31 3 87 31 3 86 31 12 86 31 12 8S 31 3 87 30 9 85* 

Paid up Capital 

2719 

2779 

592 

566 

581 

581 

Reserves 

10212 

8635 

2872 

2783 

3661** 

349 

Borrowings 

21674 

12534 

3061 

2681 

856 

984 

of which Term borrowings 

169E3 

7853 

1710 

1552 

— 

— 

Gross fixed assets 

20824 

17851 

5109 

4594 

16108 

2859 

Net fixed assets 

13587 

11274 

4461 

3886 

3867 

708 

Investments 

14241 

6573 

677 

668 

— 

- 

Current liabilities 

7000 

4058 

2536 

2110 

2008 

1207 

Current assets 

14032 

10404 

3894 

3553 

3238 

2660 

Stocks 

5178 

3989 

1482 

1278 

2260 

1804 

Book debts 

3884 

2065 

1571 

1463 

610 

510 

Net sales 

1600S 

13657 

7164 

6660 

7826 

4512 

Other income 

1115 

1234 

151 

98 

293 

78 

Raw material costs 

3359 

3371 

3894 

3638 

4802 

3004 

Wages 

1365 

1171 

601 

538 

881 

561 

Interest 

2494 

1526 

450 

353 

400 

186 

Gross profit (+)/loss (-) 

4476 

3849 

358 

427 

288 

108 

Depreciation provision 

1341 

1103 

4 

201 

149 

68 

Thx Provision 

875 

578 

27 

37 

18 

— 

Net profit (+)/loss(-) 

2260 

2168 

327 

189 

121 

50 

Investment allowance reserve 

457 

524 

80 

57 

70 

— 

Thmsfer to reserves 

1149 

960 

145 

59 

— 

— 

Dividend 







Amount P 

4 

4 

6 

6 

— 

— 

E 

680 

680 

96 

67 

87 

46 

Rate (per cent) P 

714 

714 

9 5 & 11 

95 & 11 

— 

— 

E 

25 

25 

18 

18 

15 

8 

Cover (times) 

3 32 

318 

334 

2 70 

139 

087 

Ratios (per cent) 







Gross profit/sales 

27 96 

2818 

499 

6 41 

366 

2 38 

Net profit/capital employed 

17 47 

19.00 

2008 

13 86 

1260 

4 30 

Inventones/sales 

3235 

29.21 

2069 

1919 

28 88 

3980 

Wages/salcs 

8.52 

8 52 

8 39 

807 

1125 

12 38 


* >8 months; ** Include Rs 3,283 lakh credited to Revaluation Reserve 
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from Rs 4.27 crore to Rs 3.S8 crore. With 
depreciation requiring much less, net 
profit has turned out to be higher at 
Rs 3.27 crore (Rs 1.89 crore). Accordingly, 
the unchanged dividend of 18 per cent is 
covered 3.34 times by earnings as against 
2.70 times previously. The wires and wire 
ropes division at Ranchi produced 40,640 
tonnes as against 39,506 tonnes in the 
previous year and the wire rod mill divi¬ 
sion at Adityapur turned out 59,844 
tonnes against 56,412 tonnes. The 
machinery division at Bangalore registered 
an increased turnover of Rs 2.73 crore as 
compared to Rs 2.20 crore. Exports were 
also higher at Rs 8.66 crore (Rs 8.44 
crore). Profit margins, however, were 
affected by significant increases in the cost 
of inputs. The company’s joint sector 
venture with Bihar State Electronics 
Development Corporation has received 
the required approvals and orders for 
capital equipment have also been fina¬ 
lised. It is expected that by the second 
quarter of next year this company will 
commence production. The company’s 
ongoing phased programme of moder- 
nisation-cum-replacement at its units is 
expected to be completed by the end of 
the year. The company’s joint venture in 
Yugoslavia, Unis Steel Ropes Factory, 
recorded yet another successful year and 
the company’s share of profit amounted 
to Rs 44 lakh (Rs 24 lakh). The operation 
of the joint venture in Thailand, Usha 
Siam Steel Industries, is showing improve¬ 
ment and barring unforeseen circum¬ 
stances the company is hopeful of better 
performance. 

SYNTHETICS AND CHEMICALS 

Kandla Terminal for 
Butadiene 

SYNTHETICS AND CHEMICALS has 
shown improved working results for the 
18-month period ended March last and 
stepped up dividend from 8 per cent to 
15 per cent. Although not strictly com¬ 
parable; the financial figures show a better 
performance on annualised basis. Sales 
amounted to Ks 78.26 crore against 
Rs 45.32 crore for the preceding 12 
months and gross profit Rs 2.88 crore 
against Rs 1.08 crore. Net profit is Rs 121 
lakh against Rs 40 lakh. Equity dividend, 
which was partly short earned last time, 
is now covered 1.39 times by earnings. 
Production of SBR was 31,565 tonnes as 
against 20,663 tonnes and sales were 
30,965 tonnes against 18,632 tonnes. Both 
production and sales improved since 
September 1986 after the removal of SBR 
from OGL and its inclusion in the restric¬ 
ted imports list in the latter part of June 
1986. Because of inadequate supplies and 


unviable prices of industrial alcohol, the 
central government encouraged the com¬ 
pany to shift its raw material base from 
alcohol to petro-feedstocks by allowing it 
to import butadiene at concessional rates 
of customs duty in order to supplement 
indigenous petro-butadiene supplies. The 
government also directed the company to 
build a terminal for the storage and handl¬ 
ing of butadiene at Kandla port. During 
October 1985 to March 1987, 14,464 
tonnes of butadiene was imported, which 
enabled the company to raise production 
to almost full installed capacity level 
during the concluding six months. The 
work of installing the terminal at Kandla 
for the storage and handling of imported 
butadiene is in progress. It is expected that 
the terminal facilities will be ready by the 
end of 1987. The styrenated phenol pro¬ 
ject, set up for captive requirements, was 
successfully completed and commissioned 
in September 1986. In accordance with the 
government policy for the modernisation 
of production technology and expansion 
of the scale of operations to economic 
size, the company was granted letter of 
intent for the expansion of its capacity 
from 30,000 to 80,000 tonnes per annum 
of SBR and from 9,000 to 24,000 tonnes 
per annum of styrene Necessary steps are 
being taken to implement the letter of 
intent. The petitions filed by the company 
in the matter of vend fee and purchase tax 
on industrial alcohol levied by the UP 
government are pending. 


ITC 

Higher Dividend 

THE board of directors of ITC Limited 
at a meeting held on September 1 decided 
to recommend to the shareholders at its 
76th Annual General Meeting due to take 
place on October 15 the payment of divi¬ 
dend for the financial year ended June 30, 
1987 of 30 per cent (1986: 27.5 per cent 
inclusive of special platinum jubilee divi¬ 
dend of S per cent) subject to tax. The 
turnover for the year under review stood 
at Rs 1,051.79 crore against Rs 934.18 crore 
in 1986. The gross profit amounted to 
Rs 42.36 crore (Rs 38.68 crore). The net 
profit after writing back for tax of Rs 1.50 
crore (Rs 4.44 crore), but before extraor¬ 
dinary excise item for the year ended 
June 30, 1987, was Rs 43.94 crore 
(Rs 43.14 crore). Net profit after tax was 
Rs 17.44 crore (Rs. 12.74 crore) after 
deducting extraordinary excise item 
amounting to Rs 26.50 crore (Rs 30.38 
crore). Transfer to investment allowance 
reserve was nil (Rs 20 lakh written back) 
and out of the profits the transfer towards 
extra promotion reserve o.f Rs 5 lakh 
(Rs 24 lakh) had been recommended by 
the directors besides the other appropria¬ 
tions,, viz, general reserve Rs 7.34 lakh 
(Rs 2.5 crore) and debenture redemption 
reserve Rs 10 lakh (Rs 10 lakh) leaving an 
undistributed surplus ‘amounting to 
Rs 1.50 crore (Rs 1.50 crore). 


IN THE CAPITAL MARKET 


Videocon International 

VIDEOCON INTERNATIONAL, a 
company promoted by Videocon 
Group, is entering the capital market 
tfith a public issue of 15,00,000 equity 
shares of Rs 10 each for cash at par 
aggregating Rs 1.50 crore. Out of this, 
1,20,500 equity shares have been 
reserved for preferential allotment to 
employees of the company. The re¬ 
maining 13,79,500 equity shares are 
being offered to the Indian public The 
issue will open on October 7,1987. The 
proceeds of this issue will be used to 
part finance the company’s project for 
setting up a plant at a total capital 
outlay of Rs 895 lakh at Chitegaon in 
Aurangabad district in Maharashtra 
for the manufacture of a new type of 
colour television sets—picture-in¬ 
picture, PIP (PAL) CTV. The plant 
will have a production capacity of 

1 lakh units per annum of CTVs and 

2 lakh units per annum of electronic 


tuners and EHT transformers each. 
The commercial production of CTVs 
and components is expected to com¬ 
mence by November 1987. The unique 
feature of this model is that it will 
enable the viewers to see two pictures— 
telecast on two channels—simulta¬ 
neously on a single screen, with one 
picture appearing in a comer of the 
screen. It will be possible to adjust, 
interchange, enlarge and reduce the 
setting of each picture or switch it off 
with the remote control. Ibshiba Cor¬ 
poration, Japan,, which is the only 
company having this technology is pro¬ 
viding the necessary technical know¬ 
how to the company. The company has 
also acquired three sets of moulds for 
manufacturing front and back TV 
cabinets for captive consumption. 
According to V N Dhoot, managing 
director of the company, Videocon mil 
be able to earn profits adequate to pay 
a dividend of 20 per cent for the year 
ending July 1988. 
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FROM THE IVORY TOWER 


Tyranny of Education System 

A run Ghosh 


Our educationists have shown a singular lack of cohesive thinking 
when planning school and college curricula. Not only are teaching 
practices uninspiring but often the textbooks prescribed are 
inappropriate, badly-written and confusing. 


IT speaks volumes for the futility of our 
entire system of education when we sec, 
on the one hand, an average literacy rate 
of less than 40 per cent for the country 
as a whole, and on the other, vast throngs 
ol the so-called educated but in fact 
basically illiterate and totally unem¬ 
ployable persons. 1 mean illiterate not in 
the literary sense but in the true sense of 
the word, on whom our education system 
has had zero impact on really improving 
their minds. 

I am not discussing at the moment the 
much tonted new education policy; that 
is but one of the minor irrclevancies in the 
present state of affairs. 1 am oil the sub¬ 
ject of the total lack ol imagination 
among two sets of people: first, of those 
\s ho determine the funding ol education 
and its universality; and secondly, ol the 
very learned cducatois responsible for the 
curricula and the syllabi for our schools 
and colleges. 

Let us tackle the fiist. Jawaharla! Nehru 
attached, after independence, the highest 
importance to education and decreed that 
piimary education should be univeisal 
and free. This was an admirable decision. 
But the Constitution makers made educa¬ 
tion a state subject; and there never has 
been any focus, either at the centre or in 
the states on really and effectively im¬ 
plementing this policy. Unfoitunately, 
some western scholars—who have found 
development economics a nice, comfor¬ 
table profession—and even the World 
Bank have been recommending the con¬ 
centration of expenditure on the educa¬ 
tion and training of an elite cadre of 
administrators, scientists and technicians 
(who are expected to give a push to our 
development process), the trickle effect of 
our growth thereafter permeating the en¬ 
tire economy. But all these learned 
scholars and authorities have thrown aside 
the lesson of history. All developed coun¬ 
tries of today have, before embarking on 
a process of economic development, 
insisted on universal education as a first 
step. Be it any of the western democracies, 
or the USSR or China, or the newly 
emerging industrial giants like Japan and 
South Korea—all these countries had 


insisted on a minimum education for all 
citizens, as one of the first of diverse 
objectives to be achieved. But somewhere 
down the line, in India'our focus of at¬ 
tention in this regard has been diverted; 
we have forgotten that economic develop¬ 
ment is for the benefit of humankind, that 
without education a man is somehow not 
complete—there have been isolated in¬ 
stances of a few unlettered sages, but our 
focus is not on the exceptional but the 
normal human being—and that without 
education, one cannot even take advan¬ 
tage of development. 

The argument that we do not have ade¬ 
quate resources is a udiculous one. it only 
indicates the pnorities we attach to dif¬ 
ferent objectives; and as long as we 
demand subservience and ‘bonded labour’ 
from a large section of the population for 
the benefit of a lew, we would be reluc¬ 
tant to spread education and enlighten¬ 
ment among the masses. 

This is a somewhat basic issue, and con¬ 
cerns the priority attached by the govern¬ 
ment to education. Regrettably, even statt 
governments have by and large fallen a 
prey to this line of thinking though it must 
be aomitted that the financial powers 
given to the states under the Constitution 
are totally inadequate for their needs. We 
may eschew further discussion on this 
issue, not because it is not of fundamen¬ 
tal importance but because, as matters 
stand at present, it is really for the Ninth 
Finance Commission to reflect on the role 
of the centre and the states on matters 
touching on the well-being of the people, 
and therefore of the problem of devolu¬ 
tion of financial resources. 

The problem of universal education is 
a very big one, and cannot really be 
discussed here, especially because one has 
to be quite clcai about one point: if 
something is of high priority, something 
else is of lower priority. Something has to 
give. And that really opens up the entire 
question of plan priorities. 

But the second issue, that of our pre¬ 
sent curricula, of our teaching methods, 
is a problem ora different order. lYue, it 
would eventually lead on to the problem 
of the training of our teachers, which in 


turn would raise the problem of resources. 
But, on a more limited plane, the problem 
of school—and even college—curricula is 
one that rests with our educationists.'And 
regrettably, these august personages have 
hitherto evinced a singular lack of im¬ 
agination, of cohesive thinking, and even 
of commonsense. 

These are harsh words, but the framers 
of our education policy and the drafters 
of the curricula for school children 
deserve even worse castigation than the 
polite charge of absence of imagination 
and commonsense. Let me explain, with 
reference to the extant system of educa¬ 
tion upto the higher secondary school 
examination level. 

Let us take up the syllabus for the 
secondary and higher secondary school 
examination. We have given emphasis— 
totally inappropriately—to the gathering 
of information rather than to the develop¬ 
ment of powers of thinking and analysis. 
Our school syllabus is too heavy, to begin 
with. The subjects one has to master are 
too many; and the supposed standards in 
each too high. The remedy that un¬ 
scrupulous hacks as well as teachers have 
wot ked out is; there are standard texts giv¬ 
ing standard questions and answers on 
each subject. All a student needs to do is 
to cram up the answers. He or she may 
not understand the logic of the answer; 
he or she need not understand the basics 
of anything. And the examiners, who in 
turn are chosen from these self-same 
hacks and teachers, oblige by asking stan¬ 
dard questions from standard textbooks 
on each subject. So, in order to get 
through, in fact, in order to score high 
marks which would ensure admission to 
prestigious colleges, all that a stduent has 
to do is to commit to memory the stan¬ 
dard answers to as many standard ques¬ 
tions as possible. And since there is always 
a choice in regard to questions that need 
to be answered, all that a successful stu¬ 
dent has to do is to reproduce the set 
answers to as many questions as are 
required to be answered. 

This process is repeated m colleges, for 
most subjects at any rate The result is, we 
have an army of supposedly educated 
youth who very naturally forget everything 
they had ever learnt, as soon as the 
examinations are over. Even where we have 
students with phenomenal memory, they 
cannot think out answers to any questions 
posed not in standard language but in a 
somewhat circuitous manner. The reason 
is that even our brilliant students are not 
taught to think for themselves. They have 
not been taught either to think or to ask 
questions. In fact, asking questions is 
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taboo, in each cla&room there are sixty 
or more students, and the class teacher 
could not possibly cope with questions 
raised by all students Aftei all, life is 
much easier if such complications are 
avoided So, even the better teachers, those 
that is who know bcttei are foiccd to 
follow the now tidJitional practice of 
relying on standard texts and standard 
questions and answers 

That some ot these standard textbooks 
are quite frequently wiong, does not seem 
to bother anybody A few years back I 
was invited to join a committee set up by 
the NC Htr to approve ot a textbook on 
the subject of national income accoun 
ting’ for the higher secondary school stan 
datd The dralt of the textbook sent to 
me—a ponderous volume of more than 
300 typed pages was full of confusion 
and errors In any case some of the con 
cepts weie such at least in my judgment, 
as to be totally unticccssaiy for a student 
trying to get through the level of school 
education It wasahariowingexpcttencc 
There was no way one could unpiove 
upon the book the wnter himself was 
confused and did not have even the 
vaguest notion of what the purpoit ol 
national income aceounting is I hue is no 
point m giving a table of financial flows 
in the Indian tconomy’ a propos nothing, 
one has to fust explain the nature of tran 
sactions and financial flows in a market 
economy Nor is it in my opinion, 
necessary to hammer all these concepts 
into a school student’s brain I would 
much rather give them a good grounding 
ol history, of geognphy, ot mathematics 
and elemental y physics and chemistry, of 
the nature of the universe, ot ethics, of 
languages (English, Hindi and any other 
language), and maybe, of the Indian Con 
stitution That would be quite a handful 
of subiects Surely, we would not want to 
introduce in the school curnculum the law 
of torts important as that subject is Whv 
introduce economics or the 'dismal 
science as a subject at the school level 9 
And if you must do so w hy the topic of 
national income accounting 9 

As to what happened in that particular 
instance is a long story, and is not par 
ticularly relevant here, except that the 
‘establishment* is (or the vested interests 
are) too strong New ideas are too repug 
nant to be even considered, except when 
they escape the lips of dilettantes who may 
$>e holding high office at any point of 
time 

1 have no complaint on that score It 
matters little in the present scheme ot 
things, as to what book is approved as a 
text The vast majority of the students 
would in any case forget whatever they 
have learnt, quite quickly I am reminded 


of my school days when, given our pen¬ 
chant for emphasising ‘dates* for impor 
tant historical events, we used to chant in 
school 

History, jugraphia bane bewqfa. 

Haul bhar rata phn subaha safa 

So, the textbook on national income 
accounting is irrelevant What is relevant 
is (a) that the totality of the school course 
is too heavy, (b) that there are too many 
subjects that all students must learn, at 
the young age of fifteen or sixteen, (c) that 
the textbooks are frequently wrong, 
(d) that teaching, and the examination 
system, have deteriorated—because of the 
unduly heavy courses—to sliaightfoiward 
questions and answers, and (e) that con 
sequently, the entire school education 
system has deteriorated to a test of ‘infor 
mation' that a student has command over, 
rather than a test of either knowledge or 
understanding ot any subject 

True, there are exceptions The present 
generation is more intelligent than the 
earlier one, and many students come up 
and shine in the outside world in spite of 
the present education system But the 
average number of the so called educated 
people tn the country are, though literate, 
really uneducated in the true sense ot the 
word 

l et us go back to the primary school, 
or even lower, to the kindergarten stage 
I had occasion to go through the NCERI 
textbook for English for Class I the other 
day 1 was horrified The textbook recom 
mended by the NCERT foi Class I is one 
m which graduates of most universities in 
North India (and possibly many other 
parts of the country) could easily flunk 
Particularly where a child is asked to fill 
up gaps in sentences Let me put it dif 
feiently How many among the elite 
service—the IAS—can today write an 
essay in English without making any 
grammatical mistake 9 If the excuse is that 
Tnglish is not our mother tongue, okay, 
how many can do so in their chosen 
language 9 

One can argue that administrators need 
not be literary giants lair enough But 
then, why tax the brain of a five year old 
unnecessarily Do our eminent educa 
tiomsts not realise that the brain of a 
child, if overtaxed, can be thoroughly 
deadened and damaged before the brain 
reaches its maturity between the ages of 
21 to 25 9 Many a child prodigy fails 
miserably in later life. Why? Because of 
the over-anxiety of the parents to push the 
child prodigy further and further, till the 
young brain gets just tired out While the 
parents may be to blame in the case of the 
child prodigy, our eminent educationists 
are to be blamed for the general run of 


our students. No one would deny that by 
and large, the BAs and MAs that we get 
today are poor specimens. But why should 
that be so when the brighter students do 
so well abroad 9 

There is cause therein for us to sit back 
and think And we need to ponder over 
three basic issues First, what are we doing 
to effectively reach education to all our 
children, even m distant rural areas 9 
(Where attendance is irregular, the same 
can be ensured by introducing a school 
meals programme, which would inter alia 
improve the health of the children, and 
this can be achieved only by decentralising 
the system, by motivating each gram pan- 
chayat to take on this responsibility, for 
which money has to be found by the states 
and eventually by the centre) Simul 
taneously, we must improve the quality of 
the education imparted to these children, 
by a programme of teachers’ training (Of 
course, it is assumed that school buildings, 
blackboards and other infrastructure 
would also be provided, including free 
textbooks and subsidised exercise books) 

Secondly, we need to get the best (and 
the most experienced) teachers to prepare 
textbooks This is an area of patronage 
today, since the writing of an accepted 
textbook is a money spinmng activity The 
NCERT textbooks, in general, are good, 
but on occasion, they appear to be of a 
higher standard than neoessary for the age 
for which they are intended But few 
schools adopt the NCERT textbooks mid 
they also do not extend over all suoiects 

Finally, we must pay serious attention 
to the emerging system of education in 
out schools and colleges The emphasis 
on cramming must go, and students must 
be made to think for themselves This can 
only be done by reducing the burden of 
the syllabi, the curricula need to be 
revised I here is no merit m pretending 
that we are giving a complete, rounded 
education to our school children In 
effect, we are not giving them any educa¬ 
tion What is necessary is to evoke in the 
students the desire to learn, the eagerness 
to know We must induce our growing stu¬ 
dent body to start thinking, to develop the 
habit of questioning Our present system 
of education does anything but that, it is 
not a system attuned to the fostering of 
thinking, but to the memorising of dull 
information 

Since the present government has 
thought it fit to designate the ministry 
of education and to name it as the 
ministry of human resource development, 
would Narasimha Rao—who is reputed to 
be quite a scholar himself, well versed in 
several languages—ponder over the issues 
raised here? 


tx-ig 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Life and Death of (Don) Pixote 

GPD 


Fernando, an out-of-work Brazilian actor, died in a bitter gang- 
fight this August. Picked up from the streets when he was barely 
eight, Fernando had shot to fame in a film which portrayed the 
grim reality of urban poverty which turns street urchins into 
hardened criminals, but found that life mimics art. His life and 
death are a commentary on the cruelty and callousness of cultural 
life in the third world. 


IT must have been about five years ago 
that a film was made in Brazil. The title 
of the film was ‘Pixote—the law of the 
weakest’, it was a film about a street urchin 
by the name Pixote. It told a story of how 
a combination of society’s indifference 
and casual crime ultimately turned Pixote, 
a street urchin into a professional killer. 
The role of Pixote was played by Fernanda 
Hector Babenco had spotted the boy 
when he was barely eight. Fernando 
became a celebrity when he played the role 
of Pixote—Ramos da Silva. Babcnco 
chose him because Fernando’s cultural 
“background, expressive eyes and adult 
seriousness brilliantly evoked the joyless 
world of child poverty. The film became 
a runaway success. Fernando, became a 
national hero at the age of 12 or 14. (We 
do not know the year in which the film 
was released.) He also became an inter¬ 
nationally recognised child actor. The film 
and Fernando’s role in it made quite a 
name; He was portraying and did so 
poignantly how the os margirtais (the 
marginal ones) lived. Fernando made 
some money too. For a while life looked 
bright, grand, glorious. It was all 
sunshine. 

Soon however, Fernando discovered 
that the sunshine does not last forever. 
The ‘uncultured’ urchin with expressive 
eyes discovered that the story of the film 
was the story of his future With prac¬ 
tically no education this (Don) Pixote of 
the Brazilian show-business thought he 
could make some living out of acting. 
After the first success, Pixote wait from 
pillar to post for an assignment. He tried 
the Brazilian television. He discovered that 
the world of show-business was a world 
of cut-throat competition. He simply got 
badly knocked around. His relatives 
staked their claims to decreasing royalties 
that Pixote earned. He got married on the 
way. 

Pixote appealed to the high and mighty 
for help, for some way out of the en¬ 
circling gloom. The mayor of a Rio de 
Janeiro suburb offered him a small flat 
to live in. But increasingly there was less 


and less work. He retreated to Sao Paulo 
where he came from. In the last week of 
August Fernando was discovered again. It 
was found that he was living in a one- 
room flat in a district of Sao Paulo, lb 
make the irony of his life complete the 
district was known as Eldorado! He lived 
there with his young wife and a two-year 
old child. He had married at the age of 
sixteen. How he supported his wife and 
the child was a mystery. Or perhaps not. 
He had by this time joined the gangs. In 
the fourth week of August all eyes in Rio 
de Janeiro were in the locality called Don 
Marta close to centre of Rio. Two gangs 
fought out a four-day gun battle in the 
area. Some Hindi film producer if he were 
to know the story could do a film on this 
and la his appetite for violence on the 
silver screen be more than satisfied! The 
police watched the sporadic battle go on 
for four days without doing anything 
about it. On the fourth day they inter¬ 
vened with indiscriminate shooting 
themselves. Many people died in a hail of 
bullets. Fernando alias Pixote was one of 
them. A star of yesterday was deid 
today—unsung, slaughtered like cattle. 

That is the story of Pixote; A tragic 
story without a relief. A couple of years 
of glory and smiles is all that the Don 
Pixote of our times got. He must have 


been a natural actor. Hector Babenco 
spotted the talent. It worked. But it was 
too good to last perhaps. Gradually, 
Pixote was thrown back to the mud and 
squalor to which he belonged. When one 
belongs to the Iowa depths of sociay one 
does not choose life. One can only choose 
death. Fernando chose that. An adven¬ 
turous end in a hail of bullets. He died 
unsung and unwept. 

There is no comparison, we know. But 
Fernanda's death for some reason made 
us think of the innumerable artists who 
have been in the news now because of the 
India Festivals. They are from distant 
parts of India, poor, otherwise ignored. 
The enterprising Indian bureaucrats have 
discovered them and made them perform 
in Apna Utsav in Delhi. Some of them 
had been sent to the United States, some 
have travelled to the Soviet Union. What 
would be their fate in a decade from now? 
The export orientation that we have given 
to our arts and artists has blinded us to 
what happens to them internally within 
India. We are not interested in their sur¬ 
vival. We are interested in their exhibition 
and export. Once they have served the 
purpose of projecting the glory of India 
they will return to their villages and 
forgotten. Most of them would die unsung 
and unwept and probably of starvation. 

Fernando’s ethos was different. He took 
to crime. But that is a matter of detail. 
Brazil, like India, has no idea of sustaining 
an artist. An actor turns a criminal and 
dies in a hail of bullets. Here a craftsman 
would be eaten up by the sprawling shanty 
townships in our metropolises and would 
die too. The life and death of Fernando 
alias Pixote are a commentary on the 
built-in cruelty and callousness of the 
cultural life in the third world, a world in 
which quite literally Eldorado has come to 
mean the kingdom of squalor and death. 
May Fernando’s soul rest in peace. Amen! 


47th ALUNDIA AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS CONFERENCE 

The Indian Society of Agricultural Economics, Bombay will be holding its 
47th All-India Agricultural Economics Conference under the auspices of North 
Bengal University, Raja Rammohunpur, Dist Darjeeling (W Bengal) from 24th 
to Q6th September, 1987. Dr A Vaidyanathan, Professor, Madras Institute of 
Development Studies, Madras will preside over the Conference. 

The following themes have been selected for discussion at the Conference 

(1) Changing Structure of Ownership of land and Associated Assets and 
Rural labour Force Absorption in Different Regions 

(2) Impact of Agricultural Development on Ecology and Environment 

(3) Horticultural Development. 

A large number of delegates are expected to attend the Confer* nee 
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AT THE 28TH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING HELD ON 27TH JULY, 1987 



SRI.M SANKARANARAYANAN, IAS. Chairman 


Lades & Gentlemen. 

It is again my privilege to welcome you to 
the 28th Annual General Meeting of the 
shareholders of KSFC 

During my tenure as Chairman of this 
Corporation for the last 4 years it has been my 
desire to extend its activities to every part of 
our State and also make it the leading term 
lending institution of its kind in the country 
We have succeded on both these fronts. 

I have the privilege now to report to tho 
shareholders the Corporation's very significant 
achievements during the year 1986-87 The 
operations of the Corporation have been much 
higher in its key areas and especially in respect 
of disbursements and recovenes We have 
reached another landmark of Rs. 600 Crore in 
cumulative sanctions rhe cumulative sanctions 
now total Rs. 543.67 crores 

Cumulative Sanctions * Disbursements 
1977-87 



ECONOMIC SCENE IN 1988-87: 

1986-87 was a significant year for Karnataka 
as it witnessed the establishment of Zilia 
Parishads and Mandal Panchayats. This is 
possibly the boldest experiment in democratic 
decentralisation in the country so far. Much will 
depend on how these institutions perform in 
the coming years We in the Corporation, are 
hopeful that we shall work very closely with 
these bodies towards our common goal of 
economic development. 

Progress in the industrial sector has been 
sustained during 'he current year mainly 
because of the relatively better industnal 
climate, adequate supplies of raw materials 
and investment finance by the State and state 
level institutions 

Because of the Government of Karnataka’s 
continued liberal policy on industnal 
development of the State, dunng the year 
alone, 11,179 new small scale units were 
registered In addition, 728 new companies 
with an authonsed capital of Rs. 97.22 crores 
were registered in the State. 


OPERATIONAL PERFORMANCE: 

You will be glad to know that your Corporation 
has, as in the past years, achieved the targets 
set, in all the key areas of its operations. 

The overall performance of the Corporation in 
the three operational areas and the targets set 
for year are as follows: 

(Amount: Rs. m Crores) 

S Percentage 

No. Item* Target Achievement Achwvenwnt 

1 Sanctions 10400 11179 107.49 

2. Oetxnepnerfe 87.25 89.67 102.77 

3 Recovery 59.50 80.89 102.33 


ASSISTANCE TO BACKWARD AREAS: 

Of the total sanctions, nearly 50% pertained 
to backward districts The cumulative total 
sanctions in the backward areas since.the 
incoption of the Corporation amounted to 
Rs. 238.23 crores in respect of 12.432 cases, 
which works out to 43.5% of the cumulative 
sanctions in amount and 51% in terms of 
numbers. 


ASSISTANCE TO SMALL SCALE 
INDUSTRIES: 

During the year under report, the Corporation 
sanctioned a total of Rs 87 90 crores to 4239 
cases in the small scale sector as against 
Rs. 72.59 crores for 4004 cases in the 
previous year, resulting in an increase of 
21.1% in amount and 5 9% in number over 
1985-86. 


Targets and achievement* 
1982-87 


(Amount Rs n Crores) 



82 JW 83-84 84-85 86-86 86-87 

















WORKING CAPITAL ASSISTANCE TO 
TECHNICAL ENTREPRENEURS: 

The Special Scheme to provide working capital 
assistance to technocrat entrepreneurs, 
launched on an experimental basis dunng the, 
previous year in Tumkur District, was extended 
to all the other districts during 1986-87 

REHABILITATION OF SICK UNITS: 

Dunng the year the Corporation extended 
rehabilitation assistance of Rs 316 crores to 
45 units under the IDBI Scheme 

PUBLIC GRIEVANCE CELL: 

A new cell was created dunng the year to 
attend to public grievance Since its 
inception in January 1987, 56 complaints 
were received by the cell and all were 
attended to promptly 

FINANCIAL PERFORMANCE: 

The Corporation earned a total income of 
Rs 28 83 crores accounted on cash basis 
with a pre-tax profit of Rs 6 29 crores 

THE MOST OUTSTANDING SFC: 

For the first time in the histoiy of the Sr Cs in 
the country, the IDBI singled out our 
Corporation for its excellent all round 
performance, achieved by it on a sustained 
basis Over the past 5 years the Corporation 
has consistently achieved an annual giowth 
rate of over 30% in its operations It therefore 
came as no surpnse to us when the IDBI at 
the 25th Conference of Chief Executives of 
SFCs acknowledged KSFC as the most 
outstanding SFC in the country 

You wdl be pleased to know that, in 
recognition of his meritorious service m the 
KSFC dunng his tenure as Managing Director, 
Sn B S Patil was awarded a special memento 
by the IDBI for his contribution to its growth & 
success 

TARGETS FOR 1B67-88: 

SANCTIONS (Gross) - Rs. 120 00 Crores 
DISBURSEMENTS - Rs 102 25 Crores 
RECOVERY -Rs 74.00Crores 


CHALLENGES BEFORE US: 

Karnataka State Financial Corporation has 
emerged as NUMBER ONE SFC in the 
country To maintain this position, we have to 
meet many new challenges The consistent 
growth achieved in the past 5 years has been 
possible because the management in KSFC 
has been able to effectively combine foresight 
with forward planning We have been able to 
carry the message o< industrialisation to the 
farthest comers of the State 
Monitoring servicing and recovering the 
monies advanced in 25000 accounts is a 
challenge which the Corporation must meet to 
discharge its commitment to Government, to 
society, to the entrepreneur class and to the 
shareholders 

As the management ol smaller loans occupies 
a maior portion of manpower and time, your 
Corporation must make judicious and optimum 
use of its resources and constantly refmo its 
systems to fulfil the real objectives of 
mdustnalisation New and innovative structural 
changes have been made recently for this 
purpose The Branch Offices have been made 
more functional and stronger to enable them 
to directly service their clients There has been 
greater delegation of powers to them Regional 
Offices have been replaced by Zonal Offices 
with a totally different concept and will now be 
more involved in development programmes 
within their area and m the promotion of new 
industries by harnessing the potential available 
within the local areas 

On the business front many traditional 
Industries have reached a saturation stage 
while, in the nontraditional sector, competition 
and obsolescence in the manufacturing 
process and in techno'ogy have made it 
difficult for industries to grow The Coiporation 
will, therefore, have to rely more and more on 
new innovative schemes and promote 
industries with newer technologies 

Two schemes for financing nursing homes and 
for assisting ex servicemen have been 
launched by the Corporation very recently l 
expect these schemes to play a significant rote 
m our future operations Likewise a beginning 
has been made in rendering assistance under 
the Equipment Refinance Scheme Considenng 


the requirements of the industries, our move 
to provide easy and quick finance under this 
scheme has been wed appreciated by afl The 
years ahead should, therefore see your 
Corporation making a sizeable contribution to 
industry as assistance under this scheme is 
now being sanctioned in ail the districts by the 
Branch Managers 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENT: 

May I place on record our grateful thanks for 
the valuable assistance, support and 
co operation received from the Government of 
Karnataka especially from the Departments of 
Finance and Industries and the Karnataka 
State Bureau of Public Enterprises Special 
thanks are due to IDEI for their continued 
interest support and guidance especially m 
strengthening our resources position thus 
enabling us to meet our growing demands 
l am also grateful for the valuable and 
unstinted assistance and co-operation received 
from RBI other Govt agencies & voluntary 
organisations commercial Banks and other 
shareho'ders I thank all our clients for the trust 
and confidence placed by them in the 
Corporation 

Let me place on record the excellent 
co operation and invaluable support received 
from my colleague Directors on the Board and 
the dedcated and committed service put in by 
the Managing Director and all other officials of 
this Coiporation without which it would not 
have been possible for the Corporation to 
complete yet another year of record 
performance 

Ladips & Gentlemen it i® 4 years since I 
i turned office as Churman of your 
Corporator Thr se have Deen dynamic years 
in J very sense of the trrm Not only has the 
Corporation grown qualitatively and 
quantitatively ithv done so not always in s 
pioit mug and encounqoq environment The 
rountry .tanris at the tr reshoid of a 
technological revolution in which institutional 
tern lending wi'l have a prominent part KSFC 
y a dynamic ar d qrowinq body will 
undoubted!, jicrtorrn *s ml* n the soenano 
Wi who havi h id it e re a aid nq privilege of 
serving it and seeing I qrov\ w'l wish it wel 
in the yeais ihc id 

Thank you 

?7th July 198/ M SANKARANARAYANAN 


KARNATAKA STATE FINANCIAL CORPORATION 

Shankaranarayana Buildings. 25, M G Road, Bangalore-560 001 
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REPORTS 


One Step Forward... and Backs 
to the Wall 

Sumanta Banerjce 


The CPI and the CPI(M) will have to answer a lot of 
uncomfortable questions before they can dispel the serious doubts 
m the minds of their own members as well as college and 
university teachers all over the country about the motives of the 
functionaries of these two parties who signed the agreement with 
the government ending the teachers’ strike 


ONE step forward and two steps back 
according to Lenin, are natural m any 
movement Lor the communist leaders of 
the All India Federation of University 
and College Teachers’ Organisation 
(AIFUCIO), there is however hardly any 
space left for two steps back While 
retreating they have coine bang up against 
the wall 

The agreement signed by the AIFUCTO 
team (in which the CPI and the CPI(M) 
were in a majority) with P V Naiasimha 
Rao, the Minister foi Human Resource 
Development, in New Delhi on September 4, 
was not expected to meet all the demands 
of the striking teachers at one go But its 
evasion of the grievances of a large chunk 
ol teachers (who spearheaded the move 
ment in the north) and, what is even 
worse, the furtive manner in which it was 
hustled through without consulting the 
National Executive ot the AH UCTO, are 
a sad reflection on the leadership qualities 
of the CPI and ( P1(M) members of the 
negotiating team Opposition to the agree 
ment cuts across party lines among the 
wider teaching vommumty At the CPI 
teachers' meeting at the party head 
quarters m \jov Bhavan in New Delhi on 
September 5, Mrinmoy Bhattacharya— 
the AIFUCTO General Secretary, who 
was also the party representative m the 
negotiating team—was heckled by the CPI 
teachers who openly expressed the view 
that he was not competent enough to lead 
an all India movement and negotiate with 
the government K K Thekedath of the 
CPI(M), who is the AIFUCTO President, 
faced the same plight when he met his 
partymen after the announcement of the 
agreement While the CPI teachers, 
although objecting to its igning, agreed 
to abide by the party mandate not to 
create further trouble at the meeting of 
the National Executive the next day 
(September 6), a section among the 


CPI(M) teachers was in no such mood 
Differences came out in the open when 
Murh Mohan Singh, the CPI(M) President 
of the Delhi University 'teachers' Associa 
tion (DUT\), who was also in charge of 
organising the movement in the north as 
the north /one secretary of AIFUCTO, 
termed the agreement as a complete “sell 
out” He with his followers staged a walk 
out from the National Executive meeting, 
when his request that a debate on the 
agreement should precede any other 
discussion was rejected by the presidium 
CPI(M) teachers openly demanded the ex 
pulsion from thar party of K K Thekedath 
and Satyasadhan Chakravarty, the two 
C PI(M) members of the negotiating team 
which had signed the agreement 

The CPI(M) national leadership was in 
a quandary It had earlier approved of the 
signing oi the agreement But sensing the 
disaffection among its followers m the 
teaching community, and particularly in 
DUTA which was headed by its own man, 
the CPI(M) Polit Bureau made a hasty 
attempt to dissociate itself from the 
agreement On Septei tier 6, it issued a 
statement saying "The Secretariat of 
the AIFUCTO took this decision un 
democratically without consulting the 
National Executive The agreement does 
not fulfil the legitimate demands of the 
teachers who were waging a determined 
struggle ’’ Curiously enough, it remained 
silent about the role of its two party 
members—Thekedath and Chakravarty— 
who signed the agreement along with 
others 

Both the CPI and the CPI(M) will have 
to answer a lot of uncomfortable ques¬ 
tions before they can dispel the disquieting 
doubts that have cropped up m the minds 
of their own members as well as the col¬ 
lege and university teachers about the 
motives of the leaders of these two parties 


Let us first place the college teachers' 
strike m its proper perspective This is the 
first time in the history of their movement 
that dozens of the most varied groups 
were brought together from all over India 
around a set of demands that were com¬ 
monly agreed upon The major demand 
was the continuation and implementation 
(where it did not exist) of the three grade 
structure in which a lecturer could be 
promoted to reader, and from reader to 
professor This was in opposition to the 
government's plan to impose a multi¬ 
grade structure resembling a bureaucratic 
hierarchy of Lecturer, Lecturer Senior 
Scale, Lecturer Selection Grade, Reader, 
Senior Reader, Professor and Professor of 
Eminence—a plan which smacks of the 
class divisions in a government depart¬ 
ment with its Under Secretaries, Deputy 
Secretaries, Directors, Joint Secretaries, 
Secretaries Apart from splitting the 
teaching community into further sub 
divisions, this multi grade scheme would 
leave the teachers at the mercy of the 
authoi ities at every stage for promotion 
Among the othei demands was that of full 
central assistance to the states to ensure 
simultaneous and uniform implementa 
tion of the revised scales for all teachers, 
instead of the central government’s 
requirement that the states should bear a 
part of the expenditure on the revised 
scales The other demand was the intro 
duction of revised scales of pay for 
librarians and teachers of agriculture 
universities 

After the government had turned a deaf 
ear to a series of pleas and petitions from 
the All UCTO lor a settlement of the 
dispute, the National Executive of the 
organisation resolved at its July 19 
meeting m Surat to go on an indefinite 
strike unless the government accepted its 
demands The strike began on August 4, 
embracing over 2,30,000 teachers from 
almost all colleges and universities 
throughout the country It continued for 
a month—the longest national strike since 
the 26 day railway strike of 1974 The 
entire opposition supported the strike, its 
leaders in Parliament inveighing against 
P V Narasimha Rao for his mulish refusal 
to talk to the teachers, and in mass 
meetings offering their whole-hearted 
sympathies for the striking teachers The 
strike, it must be pointed out, was taking 
place in the background of an over¬ 
whelming political crisis in which the 
ruling party was caught up, what with the 
Bofors scandal, the growing dissidence 
within the Congivss(I), the emergence of 
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V P Singh as a converging point for the 
Opposition, and the widespread un¬ 
popularity of Rajiv Gandhi's government. 
At the bright of the strike, 22 Congtess(I) 
MPfftequested the Prime Minister to end 
the impasse. 

At the same time, one should remember 
the difficulties faced by the leaders of the 
strike: The AIFUCTO was leading a 
middle class community who were not 
used to the stresses and strains of a long 
drawn out strike. Pulls and pressures from 
various directions and fears of victimisa¬ 
tion were operating at different levels. 
There were apprehensions about losing the 
sympathy of guardians of over 3.4 million 
students who were worried about their 
future if the strike continued for long. The 
Delhi University Students Union (DUSU) 
already on August 29 appealed to their 
teachers to withdraw the strike in the 
interests of the students. The government, 
on its part, tried its best to bieak the 
morale of the teachers. The University 
Grants Commission (UGC) issued a 'No 
Work, No Pay’ circular on August 21, 
threatening to starve the teachers into 
surrender. The AIFUCTO leadership had 
no plans to build up a strike-fund to meet 
the emergency that might have resulted 
from the pay cut. Reports that teachers 
might go back to work in some colleges 
and that the strike might fizzle out in a 
few states made the leaders panic 

In spite of these unspoken fears and 
tangible fears, the vocal section of the 
teachers—mainly the young lecturers who 
had more to lose from the multi-grade 
structure of the government’s new plan- 
remained firm till the last. On August 31 
and September 1, more than 30,000 
teachers courted arrest in a massive civil 
disobedience programme in all state 
capitals, districts of the country. On 
September 4 (the day the agreement was 
signed), over 3,000 teachers from different 
states had converged in the capital to court 
arrest on September 5—the officially 
designated Ttachers’ Day—as a gesture of 
protest. 

It was against this backdrop that 
P V Naiasimha Rao, who had earlier in 
Parliament thundered that he would not 
speak to the teachers, was compelled to 
open a dialogue The main negotiators, on 
the official side, were Yash Pal, chairman 
of the University Giants Commission, and 
Anil Bordia, secretary in the education 
department of P V Narasimha Rao’s 
ministry of human resources development— 
both enjoying some credibility with the 
CPI and CPI(M) for their radical stances. 
The moment was opportune. The govern¬ 
ment, battered from all sides, was seeking 
an opportunity to salvage its image, if 


possible, by placating and disarming an 
influential section of the critically inclined 
middle classes—the college and university 
teachers. The AIFUCTO leadership on 
the other hand, uncertain about the pos¬ 
sibilities of continuing the strike given the 
uneven levels of political stamina in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country—the demon¬ 
strative gestures like courting arrests and 
mass meetings notwithstanding—was 
looking for a face-saving device; some sort 
of a compromise, to withdraw the strike 
before it fizzled out. Thus, the respective 
interests of the two contending parties 
converged at one point. The question was: 
how best to serve the interests, in the long 
term perspective 7 

The Agreement 

As for the agreement, the government 
has met the AIFUCTO demands half-way. 
In response to the main demand for the 
three-grade structure, the government has 
agreed to reduce the number of grades 
from seven (as envisaged in the official 
scheme) to four by merging the grades of 
lecturer (selection grade), reader and 
senior reader, and by promising that the 
Professor of Eminence grade “may be 
withdrawn". As for the other demand of 
full central assistance to the state govern 
ments for the implementation of the 
revised pay scales, the agreement simply 
says: “The government of India will con¬ 
tinue to do its best to persuade all state 
governments to accept the scheme and to 
implement it from 1-1-1986” which implies 
that the state governments will still be 
required to bear part of the expenditure 
on the pay scales. The third major 
demand has been disposed of in the agree¬ 
ment in these words: “The minister of 
human resource development may write 
to the ministry of agriculture rquesting 
them to revise the pay scales of agri¬ 
cultural university/college teachers in a 
manner consistent with what has been 
done for other college and university 
teachers” 

It is clear from the provisions of the 
agreement that there is no firm commit¬ 
ment on the part of the government on 
carrying out the promises, punctuated as 
they are by words like “may” and 
“persuade”. 

The AIFUCTO leaders who signed the 
agreement, however, have chosen to iriter- 
pret it according to their wishful thinking 
and on the basis of verbal assurances 
given by Yash Pal. In the statement calling 
off the strike, its president K K Thekedath 
and the general secretary Mrinmoy 
Bhattacharya referred to the assurance 
that “there will be no victimisation” 
(nowhere mentioned in the agreement). 


and hoped that “there will be no pay-cut 
of teachers” (never promised in the body 
of the agreement). Defending the decision 
to call off the strike, they said that they 
understood “that the existing schemes to 
the benefit of teachers which are already 
m operation in states... will not Ire 
adversely affected by the implementation 
of this scheme”—an understanding not 
warranted by the agreement, since it 
nowhere says that the three-grade struc¬ 
ture which some universities and colleges 
enjoy will not be replaced by the modified 
iour-grade structure. 

As expected, the government spokes¬ 
men have already started disputing the 
AIFUCTO interpretation of the agree¬ 
ment and challenging the so-called verbal 
assurances by Yash Pal. Contesting the 
AIFUCTO hope that there will be no pay- 
cut, they say that the UGC ‘no work, no 
pay’ circular sent out m August has not 
yet been withdrawn. Though Yash Pal has 
written a letter to AIFUCTO saving that 
he is prepared to recommend that the 
period of eligibility for readership for a 
lecturer be reduced from 20 years (accord¬ 
ing to the government scheme) to 16 years, 
the ministry of human resource develop¬ 
ment says that tilts does not amount to 
an assurance Irom the government. 

As things stand now, therefore, in the 
aftermath of the agreement, the govern¬ 
ment appears to hive managed to steal a 
march on AIFUCIO. Its immediate 
objective of putting an end to the strike 
has been achieved. Further, by meeting 
some of the demands half-way, it has been 
able to divide the teaching community— 
between teachers working in about 6,000 
colleges in dil ferent states w ho never had 
any chance of piomotion and who now 
hope to benefit ftom the modified scheme 
on the one hand and teachers of central 
universities and some states like Bihar who 
already enjoy attractive schemes of pro¬ 
motion in the normal couise, but may face 
hurdles now under the modified scheme 
on the other. It is no wonder therefore that 
since the promotional avenues provided 
in the agreed statement at feet adversely 
the teachers m central universities like 
Delhi, Jawaharlal Nehiu University, 
Jamia Millia Islanua and colleges in Bihar, 
it was they who, irrespective of party lines, 
reacted shat ply against the AIFUCTO 
decision to call off the strike. Their reac¬ 
tion took an aggressive turn when on 
September 5 at the Jantar Mantar lawns 
(where the originally scheduled court 
arrest programme was meant to be 
turned into a ‘victory procession’ by the 
AIFUCTO leadership, following the sign¬ 
ing of the agreement), the leaders who 
signed the agreement were manhandled 
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and had to be rescqed by the police! The 
reactions stemmed from a spontaneous 
sense of being betrayed and was not 
provoked by the DUTA—as is being pro¬ 
pagated by the CPI and CPI(M) leaders 
of AIFUCTO now—since the DUTA 
members were nowhere in the scene 
following a call by the DUTA leadership 
to boycott the so called ‘victory proces¬ 
sion* at Jan tar Man tar lawns Nothing else 
could have indicated more the complete 
alienation of the AIFUCTO leadership 
from a major section of the college and 
university teachers from different parts of 
the country who had gathered on that day 
at the Jantar Mantar lawns 

Disiurbing Questions 

The entire episode, starting from the 
negotiations on September 4, the signing 
of the agreement, its approval by the CPI 
and CP1(M) leaderships at the stage, the 
later attempts to dissociate from it by the 
CPI(M), leaves us with disturbing ques 
tions Did the CPI and CPI(M) members 
of the negotiating team behave like 
apolitical trade unionists who were more 
interested in certain regional and 1 m 
mediate interests and ignored the wider 
political context in which the strike was 
taking place 9 Were they ignorant of its 
implications _jn a political environment 
where the ruling party was facing a multi 
prong offensive of which the teachers’ 
strike would have been a major compo 
nent 9 Were they coerced by the minister 
and his official aides to sign the agree 
ment 9 What compelled them to violate 
the condition made at the AIFUCTO 
National Executive meeting of July 19 at 
Surat, where it was decided that any agree 
ment with the government would have to 
be sanctioned by the National Executive 
before being signed 9 Why did the CPI and 
CPI(M) members of the negotiating team 
fail to consult the National Executive 
(its members were present in Delhi on 
September 4) before signing the agree¬ 
ment? Where the CP1(M) members of the 
team—Thekedath and Chakravarty— 
acting with the approval oi their national 
leadership when signing the agreement, or 
was it an extempore action 9 While the 
CPI(M) has obviously denounced the 
agreement, what is it going to do with 
those two members who signed it 9 

An attempt to retrace the events—some 
of which took place behind the scenes— 
might help us to hazard answers to some 
of these questions On August 30, a 
meeting was held between the education 
secretary. Anil Bordia, and the AIFUCTO 
team At that time, Murli Mohan Singh, 
the DUTA president was included in the 
team (although he was not originally and 


officially appointed by AIFUCTO to the 
team) since it was felt that no decision on 
the strike could be taken without Singh, 
as the DUTA was a major decisive factor 
m the teachers’ movement Since the 
AIFUCTO constitution provides that the 
secretariat can include special invitees, 
Singh was included in the team for the 
talks The August 30 talks however failed 
But it was assumed that Singh will con¬ 
tinue as a member of the negotiating team 
in future talks 

On September 4, a public meeting was 
scheduled to be held under the auspices 
of AIFUCTO in Delhi The DUTA which 
was in charge of organising the meeting 
was informed at the last moment that the 
AIFUCTO president Thekedath and 
general secretary Mrmmoy Bhattacharya 
would not be able to attend the public 
meeting since they had been invited for 
talks with P V Narasimha Rao The 
DUTA president, Murh Mohan Singh, 
was left out from the talks Singh and 
others came to know about the outcome 
of the talks late m the evening when it was 
announced that an agreement had been 


signed. When he came to know about the 
provisions of the agreement, Singh on 
behalf of DUTA gave out a statement 
describing it as a “sell out” 

Following the fiasco at the Jantar 
Mantar lawns the next day (September 3) 
when Thekedath and Bhattacharya were 
heckled and mobbed by the disgruntled 
teachers, both the CPI and the CPI(M) 
leaders held hurried meetings at their 
respective headquarters. At the CPI 
meeting at Ajoy Bhavan, Bhattacharya 
defending himself against the barrage of 
criticisms, pleaded that although he 
wanted to leave the talks and consult the 
National Executive before signing the 
agreement, he was persuaded by the 
CPI(M) team member Satyasadhan 
Chakravarty not to do so as it would delay 
finalisation of the agreement Bhat¬ 
tacharya also added that P V Narasimha 
Rao told the team during the talks that 
he (Rao) would be leaving for Mauritius 
the next day and that the AIFUCTO team 
therefore must make up its mind as to the 
agreement right there, since he could not 
give it further tune for future talks The 
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meeting condemned Bhattacharya for Thekedath and Satymarthtm Chakravarty— drawn because of various compulsions_ 

what evidently appeared to be a surrender issued a press statement saying that they the difficulties in continuing the strike, the 

under duress by the government. But they were quitting A1FUCTO in protest against prospects of an amicable settlement pro- 

wcre persuaded by the CPI leaders to stick the agreement since it had “let down” a mised by the government through the 

to the agreement for the sake of the unity large number of teachers on the main intervention of friendly bureaucrats like 

of AIFUCTO and not to disrupt the issue of protection of the merit promo- Yash'Pal and Anil Bordia. But within the 

National Executive meeting the next day. tion scheme. But neither admitted their CP1(M). pressures from below, parti- 

At about the same time; a CPI(M) MP own faults, or cared to explain their own cularly DUTA, which the national leader- 

from West Bengal at a meeting of the West roles in signing the agreement—the same ship failed to anticipate, compelled the 

Bengal contingent of college teachers in silence that' marked the CPI(M) Polit Polit Bureau to publicly disown the 

the Delhi Kali Bari advised them to stand Bureau statement issued on the same day, agreement—an endeavour which has left 

by the agreement since any opposition to September 6. CPI(M) in the ridiculous position of 

it would be against “our interests” (i e, Two days later, the DUTA general body rejecting an agreement signed by its own 
CPI(M) interests in West Bengal). But the meeting decided by overwhelming majo- members who still continue to be in the 
CP1(M) national leadership was facing a rity to continue the strike; and condemned party! 

tough situation. The same evening, at the AIFUCTO secretariat for arriving at ^ other f actor!l might have a i so led 
their party headquarters there was a con- an agreement “behind the back” of the t h e CP1(M) to resort to the duplicity, 

frontation between the DUTA president teaching community. The Jawaharlal p| rsli t h e DUTA elections are round the 

Murli Mohan Singh and Satyasadhan Nehru University Tfeachers Association, corn ^ r j t want& to ret am its hold on 

Chakravarty, the CPI(M) negotiating while condemning the agreement, has DUTA, and a militant image is necessary 

team member who had signed the agree- decided to go back to work, but has t0 W]n votes of teachers who are 

ment. Unable to resolve their dispute, the resolved to disaffiliate itself from the aggrieved and angiy by the'sell out’by 

CPI(M) leader B T Ranadive suggested AIFUCTO. The Maharashtra Federation AIFUCTO. A clear demarcation from 

that both the CPI(M) members of the of University and College Teachers AIFUCTO is therefore necessary. A subtle 

AIFUCTO Secretariat—Chakravarty and Organisations has reiterated its decision propaganda is already on which blames 

Thekedath—who were signatories to the to go ahead with the strike until the the CPI for the‘sell out*. 


tent at the Ajoy Bhavan Later, the two CPIfM) members— agreed that the strike needed to be with- 


agrcement, should submit their resignation 
before the National Executive meeting the 
next day. The same night (on September S) 
this decision of the CP1(M) was conveyed 
to the CPI. The latter then decided that 
all the members of the secretariat who had 
signed the agreement should submit their 
resignation before the national executive, 
acknowledging that they had made a 
mistake by bypassing the executive when 
signing the agreement. 


government met its demands, particularly 
those relating to the teachers of the plus- 
two stage. In most of the states, the strike 
has been officially called off, but the 
teachers are a confused lot, not clear 
about the concessions that have been pro¬ 
mised, or about the future of AIFUCTO. 
To sum up, the unity which was demon¬ 
strated during the strike, is now com¬ 
pletely disrupted—the main objective 
which the government was striving for. 


Secondly, the CPJ(M) is keen on taking 
over the leadership of AIFUCTO, which 
till now had been dominated by the CPI. 
It hopes to turn the tables on the CPI 
through the propaganda campaign that 
the CPI had betrayed the-teachers. 

The C'PI(M) will howevei play a dif¬ 
ferent role in West Bengal where it domi¬ 
nates the Wtst Bengal Collge and Univer¬ 
sity Tfeachers’ Association (WBCUTA) 
and where the agreement is likely to be 


What followed at the national executive 
meeting the next day (September 6) was 
a classic piece of theatrical melodrama 
combined with subtle filibustering. 
Thekedath and Bhattacharya while offer¬ 
ing their resignation, delivered highly 
emotional speeches, appealing to the 
sentiments of the gathering by turning 
themselves out into victims of character 
assassination. Reports of physical assault 
on them the previous day at Jantar Man tar 
also earned for them some sympathies 
from the gathering. The entire morning 
session was taken up by speeches by 
members as to whether their resignation 
should be accepted or not, the main 
issue—the agreement itself—retreating 
into the background. Finally, by a 
majority vote, it was resolved that their 
resignation would not be accepted. The 
DUTA members, along with others who 
wanted to discuss the agreement first, 
staged a walk out at this stage After this, 
when the agreement was put to vote; it was 
ratified almost unanimously by the 
national executive, although about one- 
third of its members (who had earlier 


DlH-ERLNCfcS IN CPI(M) 

The CPI and the CPI(M), the two main 
components of the AIFUCTO leadership, 
can never escape the responsibility of 
causing the disruption by playing into the 
hands of a cunning bureaucracy and let¬ 
ting down a large section of teachers, par¬ 
ticularly those from the central univer¬ 
sities. At one level, both the parties 
appeared to be working in conjunction as 
is eviden* from the sequence of events 
described above. The behaviour of 
their representatives at the ’alks with 
Narasimha Rao reflected the same am¬ 
bivalence that marks the attitude of the 
two communist parties towards the Con- 
gress(I) government—opposing a certain 
policy but then refusing to go the whole 
hog and retreating mid-way on some plea 
or other—a process that goes by the 
jargon ‘unity and struggle’l 

.At some other level, internal differences 
within the CPI(M) played a major role, 
as is clear from the dispute between the 
CPI(M) leaders of AIFUCTO and those 
of DUTA. At the national level, both the 


welcomed by the teachers in general since 
it provides the lecturers with some avenues 
of promotion. The interests of both the 
CPI and the CPI(M) converge here. It is 
no wonder, however ironical it might 
appear, that the two CPI and CP1(M) 
representatives from West Bengal— 
Mrinmoy Bhattacharya and Satyasadhan 
Chakravarty respectively—signed the 
agreement without batting an eyelid, while 
the Delhi CPI(M) teachers' leader Murli 
Mohan Singh had to put up a fight 
against his party leadership to defend the 
interests of his university’s teachers. 

Divergence of interests—regional, local 
or otherwise—evidently prevails over 
party loyalties and decides ultimately the 
fate of a national agitation. Such trends 
ate perhaps inevitable in a country like 
India with uneven levels of political 
consciousness. But in such a situation, 
how should the Left respond to the 
manouevres of a government that is all 
too eager to split a movement? Should it 
resort to backward steps that are retro¬ 
grade enough to make the movement start 
trom the scratch’ 
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College Teachers’ Strike 

Gurbir Sinyh 


Even il it is considered debatable whethei the settlement with the 
government is a gain tor teachers, on the organisational front the 
teachers have certainly lost The AirUCIO leadeiship is in chaos 
and a sizeable minonty in the AIFUCTO executive has even 
indicated its desire to iorm a rival confederation. This is certainly 
suicidal I he leadership, it it has lost the confidence of the 
teacheis, should be voted out, but two central federations of 
teachers mil orilv have the government rubbing its hands m glee 


WITHlht ill Indu tuihu^ strike being 
called oft on the esc ot Icachcts Dxy 
September 4 it wis lot exactly a month 
that 160 umemitics it * 600 colleges in 
the countt> tunatntd piral>sed This 
marathon stnipgle ptth ips a retold lor 
white eollat employees took the centre 
completely by suiprise Its intelligence 
reportedly had not aiven the strike more 
than lour days However the end ot the 
strike was nut ked bs *otal contusion I he 
settlement rcachtd hv the AM Indi t 
Fedciatioii ot l nisei sirs ind ( ollcgc 
Teacheis Oicjnisition (\1ILC IO) has 
been described is i sell out bv a large 
number ot teachers union- \ ho have in 
sis»ed on ciirymg on the sit ke and 
AIF IJC It) Itself see Ills to be he idlin’ lot 
a split But let us look It the stnke issues 
first 

At the bottom ot the militant tnood 
among teacheis is the tcclmg of neglect 
and an assertion that the teaching pinks 
Sion deseises t better deal « lc 1 st pints 
with similarly pi iced covcinnicnt bureau 
crats with equivalent seine itioil il quail 
fieattons tor til the loveinnunts su 
monisiug ibout giving imoottinee to 
education it h is meted out step motherly 
treatment to the teichcis Ire had eon 
sequently been building up lor some lime 
The last pay itvision toi teachers when 
the University Giants C oinmisxion (UGC ) 
scales weic biought in uniformly was in 
1971 In a majority ol states however 
since the state governments refused to 
bear then share of the dlotted revision 
amounting to 20 per cent, the revised 
scales remained ummplemcntcd for a 
number of years Sta'e wise teachers agna 
lions therefore, had to be resorted to by 
college teachers organisations to get the 
revised scales implemented Toi instance, 
m Maharashtra, the revised scales were 
implemented in 1977 and that too after 
prolonged agitation In the states of 
Karnataka, ket Ua and Jammu and 
Kashmir even to this day the revised scales 
have not become effective After that 
came the appointment of the fourth pay 
commission, but, characteristically, 
teachers were left out ot its ambit After 


intense agitation, the Mehrotra Commis 
sion was appointed to piopose a wage 
revision foi college teachers The fourth 
pay commission recommendations were 
announced early last year but 3,000 
teacheis had to court arrest m Delhi to 
force the government to publish the 
Mehrotra Commission recommendations 
Government propaganda made out 
that teachers were to receive a hike of 
over Rs 1,000 The recommendations 
revised the existing Rs 700 i 600 sca’es to 
Rs 2,200 4 000 But the ne'e scales mclu 
ded interim relief amounts and dearness 
pay and merged the dearness allowance 
with the basic while m the old scalts, 
these heads were calculated separately 
When teacheis actually calculated the 
tiencfits, they found the real gain was in 
the Rs 200 300 lange This does not even 
fully neutralise the wage trosion due to 
ptiec use The government has itself 
admitted that neutralisation is only to the 
extent to 73 per cent 
Howcvu the locus of the current agita 
tion is not on increasing the money quan 
turns It is mainly directed against the 
government s attempt to curb promotions 
w hich, it is feared, will create stagnation 
Undei the new revision proposed, the 
UGC intends to introduce a new system 
ol assessment for teachers In the pro 
paganda drive of P V Narasimha Rao, 
central minister for human resources 
development, and Yash Pal, chairman, 
UGC it was being made out that the 
teachers are afraid of assessment and want 
to thus encourage mediocrity What is not 
mentioned is that an assessment scheme 
is already in operation teachers move on 
a scale ol lecturers readers-professors, cor 
responding to a basic of 700 1300 1600 At 
the Rs 1,300 stage, all teachers are subject 
to a full assessment by a local college 
panel, and only after they pass the assess 
mem do they qualify tor further promo 
tion In universities like Delhi and 
Jawaharla! Nehru a merit-promotion 
scheme is already in operation with 
statutory bodies assessing teachers at both 
stages of promotion Though these 
schemes have their shortcomings, at least 


over the years teachers have seen promo¬ 
tions to higher posts However, Uie cur¬ 
rent relram of the government is that there 
are too many piomotions and too many 
professors It is thus seeking to reverse the 
process 

This it wants to do by introducing 
assessment at two stages Tirst, after a 
teachu has spent eight years in tumor 
lecturei s grade, and then alter he has 
spent 12 years m the higher lecturer’s 
gtade Under the new scheme teachers will 
be subjected to an assessment even though 
they may have already secured the promo 
non in earlier years These assessments, 
furthermore will be no more in the hands 
ot college level local bodies but have been 
entrusted to the Indira Gandhi Open 
University which has recently begun func 
honing Besices making promotions dif 
fault, and laying down statutory long 
waiting periods, promotions tor senior 
teacheis who are above 33 years of age is 
completely blocked The lecturer grade 
has in the Mehrotia scheme been broken 
into three stages—lecturei lecturer senior 
scale lecturei selection grade Under the 
scheme, the selection grade for those 
above S3 seats is out because they have 
to complete 12 years in the earlier scale 
ot should teach i sufficiently high salary 
which would lake a minimum of seven 
years 

Yashpal is obviously ketn to emulate the 
Harvard Oxfoid models ot encouraging 
excellence among teachers by promoting 
higher studies and constant teacher 
assessment What he forgets is that the 
Indian educational svstem does not have 
the infrastructure providing tht requisite 
facilities leachers are required to pass 
their MPhil or PhD within eight years ot 
their recruitment or their increments are 
stopped This rule ignores the problem of 
lack of the required numbet of seats tor 
these courses Nagpur University has just 
two seats pci year for MPhil in English' 
Also, those teaching in district and taluka 
colleges have to take unpaid leave for 
several years as they are forced to go to 
the university centre based at the nearest 
metropolis Similarly, newly recruited 
teachers are required to undergo an orien¬ 
tation course, but there is no sign of these 
courses having been begun' 

Under the new scheme, the government 
intended breaking up the current lecturer- 
reader-professor three-tier system into 
seven categories They are—lecturer- 
lecturer senior scale lecturer selection 
grade/reader (truncated)-reader-reader 
selection scale/professor (truncated)- 
professor The higher grades of reader and 
professor will in fact be illusory for a 
majority of teachers, as it is proposed that 
500 colleges all over the country be 
selected who alone will be stocked with 
the rare species As Govind Shahani, a 
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University and College Tbachers Union 
(BUCTU), says, “this means the select 500 
colleges, in the name of giving additional 
facilities, will be allowed to charge higher 
fees. This will only create newer islands 
of elitism!' The newer grading system thus 
restricts promotions by blocking the 
higher grades of reader and professor, by 
creating sub-grades in each tier, and by 
making movement from one sub-grade to 
another very rigorous. Teachers also 


strike and then approached BUCTU for 
guidance and membership. Government 
college teachers, who are forbidden by 
service rules to become Union members, 
have enrolled en masse and some institu¬ 
tions struck work in defiance of govern¬ 
ment bans. In Bombay, the BUCTU, 
which earlier with difficulty used to mobi¬ 
lise 600 to 700 teachers for marches, was 
overwhelmed by thousands of teachers in¬ 
sisting to be included in the ‘jail bharo’ 


demands. In some colleges in the city— 
St Xaviers, Kirti and the Kalina University 
Campus, to name a few—student strike 
support committees were set up to provide 
active and sustained help to the sti iking 
teachers. But the leadership's attitude 
towards drawing on.student support was 
strangely ambivalent. While locally, at the 
college level, students participated in 
teachers' action plans, the leadership 
discouraged student participation in ac- 


suspect that the seven-grade scheme has 
been especially created to increase com¬ 
petition and rivalry at the department 
level aimed at subverting their unity. The 
central demand therefore is to allow for 
sufficient promotional avenues and to 
maintain the current three-tier grading 
system and the merit-promotional 
schemes where they exist. 

Another central demand of the AIFU- 
C’TO was that the revised scales be im¬ 
mediately and simultaneously imple¬ 
mented all over the country. As already 
pointed out, earlier the 1973 revision 
remained unimplemented for long periods 
because states refused to bear their share 
of the burden. This time the AIFUCTO 
wanted to avoid a repetition of state-wise 
agitations merely to get the revised scales 
implemented. It has <hus urged the centre 
to increase its commitment from 80 per 
cent to 100 or, alternatively, to simul¬ 
taneously pledge their commitments as 
soon as the recommendations come into 
operation. 

The pay revision recommendations have 
cpmpletely ignored librarians, directors of 
physical education, research assistants, 
teachers in the medical and engineering 
faculties and teachers in the agricultural 
universities. The striking teachers are 
demanding that these sections be also 
given the revised scales. Parity for junior 
college teachers is also being demanded 
in Maharashtra. Junior college teachers 
face a higher work-load as compared to 
their degree college counterparts and their 
qualifications are as good, it is argued. 
The National Commission on Ibachers 
had also recommended parity in scales but 
it had not been implemented earlier. In the 
case of Maharashtra, this has become 
such a central issue that the Maharashtra 
Federation had decided that if this 
demand was not met it would continue the 
strike in the state even if the other 
demands were settled and the all-India 
agitation was called off. 

In every way the teachers strike can be 
said to be historic. Never have we seen 
such a complete and widespread show of 
ali-lndia unity among the college teachers. 
The most significant feature of the strug¬ 
gle is the spontaneous and unexpectedly 
vigorous support it has attracted. Govind 
Shahani reported that hundreds of 
teachers who were not even members of 


batches. What lies behind this unexpected 
response from a traditionally docile 
middle class community? 

A teacher activist put it this way: “This 
revision has come after 14 years. We don’t 
know when the next one will come. Maybe 
after we retire! If we allow the government 
to get away now, there may not be another 
chance. It seems to be an all-round spon¬ 
taneous realisation—it is now or never!" 
E N Manjereker, president of the Maha¬ 
rashtra Federation, felt that the govern¬ 
ment indirectly aided the mass unity by 
hitting at all sections of teachers at the 
same time. As the strike progressed, 
the teachers saw the real face of the 
government— Natasimha Rao’s broadside 
against them in parliament on August 13, 
sustained anti-strike TV propaganda and 
a 'no-negotiation' arrogant rejection of 
the demands. This angered the teachers 
and only increased their resolve to carry 
on their struggle. 

An important factor in having kept the 
teachers going for so long was the success¬ 
ful effort to make the strike a string of 
active agitational measures rather than 
keeping it a ‘sit-at-home' affair. Every 
morning Bombay colleges saw teachers 
trooping up to the gates to sign ui.ion 
attendance musteis. At the gates, they 
exchanged information, planned actions 
and mingled with the students. Hundreds 
of teachers fanned out to enlist public 
sympathy through collection of signa¬ 
tures. A figure of one crore was achieved, 
we are told. 1 was pleasantly surprised to 
see a young teacher from St Xaviers using 
even the Ganpati pooja gatherings to cam¬ 
paign for signatures and distribute her 
pamphlets. Regular demonstrations at 
public spots like railway stations also kept 
a high level of involvement going and 
helped the strike remain in the public eye. 
On the whole middle class reaction was 
favourable. The press was largely with the 
strike. The teachers’ strategy of striking 
work at the beginning of the term rather 
than during examination time, when 
students are likely to be losers, paid off. 
Their offer to miss the Diwali vacations 
to make up for lost time has also earned 
them considerable credit. 

At the college level, students have been 
quite active in supporting the strike. In 
Bombay, large numbers of students joined 
the area-wise morchas conducted by the 


tions like ‘jail bharo' and other centrally- 
planned programmes. Student organisa¬ 
tions were also discreetly kept out. 
Perhaps, the strike leaders felt an active 
soliciting of student support may be 
misinterpreted as ‘using’ the student com¬ 
munity. However, it must be realised that 
it is only a question of time before reac¬ 
tionary groups ranged against the teachers 
start whipping up students on the plea 
that their futures are being sacrificed. As 
it is the traditional tactics of using 
arguments of ‘nobility’ of the profession 
and the need to keep it ‘above’ labour 
disputes are becoming stronger If the 
students are not mohihsed at this stage 
directly for the teachers, they can well be 
whipped up against them. NTR's hand¬ 
ling of the NGOs Strike in Andhra 
Pradesh should not be a lost lesson. 

In the beginning the central govern¬ 
ment’s handling of the strike was with kids 
gloves. Direct repression was avoided. 
However, with the passage of time, the 
fuse burnt short from both ends. Teachers 
went in for stronger methods like the 
impressive ‘jail bharo’ campaign on 
August 31 and September I, in which 
more than 50,000 teachers participated all 
over the country. On the other hand, the 
government took a harder line and the 
‘jail bharo’ saw the first scuffles with the 
police. In Tamil Nadu instead oi releasing 
the ‘jail bharo’ participants after a sym¬ 
bolic period of detention, the government 
preferred to seek remands in jail for two- 
week periods even for women teachers. 
Uttar Pradesh has excelled by banning the 
strike by invoking the Essential Services 
Maintenance Act. 

After the teachers' strike erupted as a 
hot issue in parliament, it was expected 
that the centre would initiate steps to settle 
the demands. First a walk-out by the 
Opposition from pailiament, and there¬ 
after a letter bv 22 C’ongress(l) MPs 
pleading with Rajiv Gandhi to intervene 
to settle l he tangle before September 5— 
Teachers Day—led most to believe that 
Teachers Day would be Victory Day. The 
cards were stacked in favour of the 
teachers. The centre, in a beleaguered 
state, wanted to avoid a sustained confron¬ 
tation with a very articulate community. 
The strike pulling on any further would 
possibly throw the entire system of higher 
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education out of gear. The teachers had 
promised to make up lost lectures, but any 
further dalay would make that an impos¬ 
sibility. Examinations would have to be 
cancelled and students were likely to lose 
an entire term. The teachers were also 
drawing strength from the fact that there 
are 12 opposition state governments, most 
of whom were supporting the strike. The 
Left Front governments had in fact taken 
a decision to pay the teachers for the stnke 
period, during the strike. Finally, the 
struggle of the teachers was only on one 
front—against the centre. There are no 
major contradictions with local college 
managements. The latter do not have to 
foot the bill, and the demands in many 
ways will benefit them. The Principal’s 
Association in Bombay had thus gone to 
the extent of supporting the strike and 
many principals have even individually 
participated in the 'jail bharo' campaigns. 
Even the vipe-chancellors have remained 
neutral so far. 

All these factors and the consideration 
that Ibachers Day should not be boycot¬ 
ted probably led the centre to reopen 
negotiations. Rajiv Gandhi, it is reported, 
instructed Narasimha Rao to thrash out 
an agreement before Teachers Day. The 
AIFUCTO leadership was also in a hurry 
for a settlement as it wanted to avoid the 
increasing flak that it was holding the 
student community to ransom. Thus the 
agreement. 

Though the terms of the agreement are 
not yet dear, from press reports it seems 
the main concession given by the govern¬ 
ment is to reduce the number of grades 
from the proposed seven to four. The post- 
selection grade lecturer, the senior grade 
reader and the post of professor of emi¬ 
nence are proposed to be scrapped. Pro¬ 
motional avenues will be also widened by 
the provision that all those lecturers who 
have put in 20 years of service will be eligi¬ 
ble to be promoted to the post of reader, 
and by the creation of a larger number of 
posts for readers and professors. 

Critics of the agreement among the 
teachers point out that the government 
has insisted that those found to be ‘in¬ 
eligible? for promotion to the readers 
grade after 20 years service would be 
placed in a lower 'junior readers grade*. 
Similarly, the post of professor of emi¬ 
nence has not been decidedly scrapped but 
the UGC would consider that proposal, 
according to Yash Pal, UGC chairman. 
These are nothing but attempts to intro¬ 
duce new grades by tht back-door, accor¬ 
ding to the critics of the settlement. They 
also argue that AIFUCTO has given up 
the demand for maintenance of the merit 
promotion scheme, which was one of the 
principal issues of the strike. The merit 
promotion scheme was a gain of previous 
struggles and the AIFUCTO had no right 


to sacrifice it, they point out Ibachers 
unions also say that the demand for 
simultaneous and 100 per cent implemen¬ 
tation by the centre of the revised scales 
has also not been pressed, while the 
government has prevailed upon the 
AIFUCTO to accept the settlement 
“within the four corners of the New 
Education Policy”. The unions had been 
consistently opposed to the elitist New 
Education Policy, and in any case there 
was no need to link the present agitation 
and settlement to the policy, they say. It 
is significant to note that Yhsh Pal prefers 
to call the settlement as “modifications 
and clarifications” of the revised pay 
structure. 

There have been three kinds of re¬ 
actions from the teachers unions to the 
AIFUCTO settlement. State federations 
like West Bengal and Goa have accepted 
the settlement and have called off the 
strike. However in a majority of states— 
UP, Haryana, Andhra Pradesh, Kai- 
nataka, Gujarat and Punjab—as well as 
in Delhi University and the central univer¬ 
sities like Jawaharlal Nehiu University 
and Aligarh Muslim University, the 
unions have rejected the settlement as a 
‘sell-out’ and are determined to continue 
the strike. In some cases like Maharashtra 
and Kerala, the state leadership, while 
dissatisfied with the AIFUCTO agree¬ 
ment, feels that it is necessary to main¬ 
tain organisational discipline and unity 
and has thus endorsed the settlement with 
reservations. In the case of Maharashtra, 
though the state federation has decided to 
continue the strike, as earlier indicated, 
since their state level demands, parti¬ 
cularly the demand for parity between 
junior college and degree college teachers, 
have yet to be settled. But in the at¬ 
mosphere of confusion and with the 
AIFUCTO withdrawal, it is unlikely that 
the Maharashtra strike will last very long. 
The Bombay University Academic Staff 
Association has already called off the 


strike from September 7, and the trickle 
reporting for work is said to have already 
begun. 

It is yet too early to comment on the 
AIFUCTO stand. Yet it can be said that, 
judging from the angry and violent 
response from some of the unions, the 
AIFUCTO leadership did not keep the 
sentiments of the teaching community in 
mind when finalising the agreement. 
AIFUCTO obviously seemed to be in 
great haste to push something through 
before Ibachers Day. Thus from both 
sides, there was great pressure to achieve 
an agreement at any cost before Ibachers 
Day. This perception from the government 
angle was understandable—the centre 
wanted to avoid the embarrassment of a 
‘black’ and boycotted Ibachers Day. From 
the teachers point of view, since the 
morale was high and the strike total, there 
was no urgency and the agitation could 
have easily been carried forward till such 
time as the government was prepared to 
give' a better deal. 

While it is debatable whether the settle¬ 
ment is a gain for teachers, on the orga¬ 
nisational front the teachers have certainly 
lost out. The AIFUCTO leadership is in 
chaos and the CPI(M) element in it has 
resigned. In Bombay and Delhi general 
body meetings have been marred by 
physical violence. Though many state 
federations and central unions have 
decided to keep the strike going, m the 
atmosphere of confusion and without a 
central co-ordinating body, this effort is 
bound to fizzle out and create furthci 
demoralisation. A sizeable minority in the 
AIFUCTO executive has also indicated its 
keenness to form a rival confederation. 
This is certainly suicidal If necessary, the 
leadership, if it has lost the confidence of 
the teachers, should be voted out. But two 
central federations would only have 
Narasimha Rao rubbing his hands m glee 
at his second coup. 


Research on National Development 

Economic Committee of A P Exhibition Grounds, Hyderabad is promoting 
research on National Development through inviting Research Papers followed 
by an endowment lecture as an annual feature 
The theme for 1987-88 will be “Future of Public and Private Sectors in 
India”. Papers are invited from young (upto 35 years of age) post-graduates 
by 31-12-1987. The best paper selected by an eminent panel of Judges will 
be awarded a cash prize of Rs. 15,000 and the other outstanding papers 
Rs. 1,000/- each. 

For free brochure write to Hony. Secretary, Economic Committee, Exhibition 
Grounds, Hyderabad. 

Sd/- 

DR. T. V. Narayana 
Hony. Secretary 
Economic Committee 
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Warning Signals on Price Front 


The Wholesale Price Index, led by the seasonal commodities group, 
rose continuously between the end of March and the middle 
of August to yield the highest rate of inflation tor this period 
since 1980. 


THE Wholesale Price Index for 'all com¬ 
modities’ with base 1970-71 = 100 crossed 
the 400 mark on July 2S and reached 
404.8 by the second week of August 1987, 
marking a four-fold rise in the price 
level—or an annual compound growth 
rate of 8.6 per cent—during the 17-year 
period 1971 to 1987. The rise was in 
double digits during 1972-1975 and 
1979-1981. 

During the 17-year period, while all the 
major commodity groups registered in¬ 
creases, the seasonal commodities group, 
comprising food articles, fibres, oilseeds, 
sugar and edible oils, accounted for 51 per 
cent of the overall price increase: The con¬ 
tribution of administered price com¬ 
modities such as petroleum crude, coal, 
mineral oils, electricity, fertilisers, cement, 
iron and steel and non-ferrous metals, 
with a weight of about 15.7 per cent, was 
25 per cent and of other commodities 
groups 24 per cent. 

The Wholesale Price Index foi 'all com¬ 
modities’ which was 378.2 at the end of 
March 1987 rose continuously in the next 
20 weeks to record an inflation rate of 7.8 
per cent, the highest since 1980 (Ihble 1). 
On an average basis too the growth rate 
at 5.5 per cent during this period of the 
current year was more than the 4.4 per 
cent rise recorded in the corresponding 
period of last year. While this uptrend is 
a seasonal phenomenon, the spectre of 
scarcity looming large in the wake of the 
drought in many states and widespread 
damage to crops due to floods in the 
estern states seems to have helped the 
accentuation of inflationary pressures. 

The seasonal commodities as a group 
have led the way by contributing as much 
as 95 per cent of the general price uptrend 
during the current fiscal year so far which 
is significantly higher than their 83 per 
cent share in the comparable period of last 
year. What is more: during this year a 
larger number of commodities have come, 
under inflationary pressure. Cereal prices 
have risen by 8.9 per cent as against a rise 
of 2.2 per cent in 1986-87 mainly due to 
a flare-up in the price of rice production 
of which has been severely affected by the 
drought. Pulse prices accelerated by 25.5 
pvr cent in contrast to a fall of 9.6 per cent 
last year. 

Contrary to past trends, fruits and 
vegetable prices have recorded a relatively 


lower rise of 10.9 per cent during the cur¬ 
rent year as compared to an increase of 
as much as 32.7 per cent last year and 32.9 
per cent in 1985-86 (Ifcble 2). This lower 
rise in fruits and vegetable prices have 
reflected a substantial fall in the prices of 
onion and bananas. The late rain in July 
in the main producing areas helped to 
contain the uptrend in fruits and vegetable 
prices. 

Prices of the sugar group as a whole 
have increased by 18.1 per cent during the 
year so far as against 12.9 per cent last 
year. The spiral in the prices of sugar was 
checked by larger release of sugar for 
public consumption. Gur prices recorded 
substantial gains during the period under 
review mainly because of low production 
due to reduced availability of sugarcane 


following diversion of the cane for the 
sugar production. Sugar production in the 
1986-87 season is estimated to be about 
8.4 million tonnes. 

Non-availability of fodder for cattle due 
to drought has reduced milk production 
which in turn has pushed up the prices of 
milk and milk products by 7.7 per cent as 
compared to 8.2 per cent last year. 

Increase in raw cotton and raw jute 
prices pushed up the prices of the fibres 
group by 28.2 per cent during April- 
August 1987 in contrast to a fall of 6 per 
cent during the corresponding period last 
year. 

Oilseeds prices spurted by 42 per cent 
during the year as compared to a lower 
rise of 30.9 per cent last year mainly 
because of the acceleration of groundnut 
and copra prices in the context of un¬ 
favourable weather conditions in produc¬ 
ing areas like Saurashtra, Ikmil Nadu, 
Andhra Pradesh and Kerala. The rise in 
oilseeds prices manifested itself in increase 
in prices of edible oils by 27.7 per cent so 
far during the current year, which though 
lower than the rise of 30.2 per cent 


1 ARLt 1: Trends in Whoi esale Prices Index 

(Percentage variations r) 

Year (End-March All Seasonal Administered Other 

to Mid-August) Commodities Commodities* Commodities** Commodities*** 


1987-88 

7.8 

17.3 

(95) 

1.1 

(3) 

0.5 

(2) 

1986-87 

6.3 

12.4 

(83) 

0.6 

(3) 

2.8 

(14) 

1985-86 

4.1 

10.2 

(106) 

1.5 

(9) 

-1.9 

(-15) 

1984-83 

7.6 

13.6 

(76) 

3.2 

(11) 

3.0 

(13) 

1983-84 

7.2 

14.2 

(82) 

1.7 

(6) 

2.5 

(12) 

1982-83 

6.4 

12.u 

(76) 

3.5 

(14) 

1.8 

GO) 

1981-82 

7.0 

10.1 

(63) 

6.1 

(21) 

3.6 

(16) 

1980-81 

12.2 

18.6 

(64) 

13.5 

(25) 

3.7 

(ID 


Notes: Weighted contributions are given in the parentheses. 

* Composite index of food articles, fibres, oilseeds, sugar group and edible oils. 

** Composite index of crude petroleum, coalmining, mineral oils, electricity, fertilisers, 
cement, iron and steel group and non-ferrous metals. 

*** Composite index of the remaining groups. 


Tabif 2: Movements in Wholesale Prices Index - by Commodity Groups 
(End-March to Mid-August) 


Commodities 

Weight 

1987-88 

1986-87 

1985-86 

1984-85 

1983-84 

All Commodities 

1000.00 

7.0 

6.3 

4.1 

7.6 

7-? 

Seasonal commodities 

481.30 

17.3 

12.4 

10.2 

13.6 

14.2 

Cereals 

107.43 

8.9 

2.2 

8.5 

2.5 

5.7 

Pulses 

21.79 

25.5 

-9.6 

8.1 

15.5 

15.9 

Fruits and vegetables 

61.32 

10.9 

32.7 

32.9 

28.8 

18.8 

Milk and milk products 

61.50 

7.7 

8.2 

3.3 

5.1 

6.4 

Sugar, khandsari 
and gur 

72.41 

18.1 

12.9 

29.2 

21.7 

31.7 

Edible oils 

37.16 

27.7 

30.2 

-5.1 

12.7 

14.8 

Fibres 

31.73 

28.2 

-6.0 

-20.2 

21.9 

6.7 

Oilseeds 

42.01 

42.0 

30.9 

0.2 

10.3 

23.7 

Administered commodities 

156.67 

1.1 

0.6 

1 5 

3.2 

1.7 

Electricity 

24.00 

4.9 

5.2 

10.6 

5.1 

4.4 

Other commodities 

305.91 

0.5 

*2.8 

-1.9 

3.0 

2.5 

of which 

Cotton textiles 

81.02 

4.2 

-1.0 

2.1 

3.0 

1j0 

Jute textiles 

12.14 

-2.7 

4.7 

-16.3 

14.3 

7.7 
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recorded in 1986, is likely to gather 
momentum in the period ahead. The high 
incidence of excise duty and sales tax also 
added to the bullish sentiment in edible 
oil prices. 

As there was no major upward revision 
in administered prices, the price rise for 
this group of commodities was nominal 
at 1.1 per cent. The increase was mainly 
because of the upward revision in elec¬ 
tricity tariffs by 4 9 per cent. 

Among other manufactured com- 


THE department of economics. North 
Eastern Hill University, Shillong held 
a national seminar on ‘Institutional 
Economics and the North Eastern Region’s 
Economy’ during June 5-8, 1987. Nearly 
40 papers were presented by scholars from 
different parts of the country. While 
about a half of the papers dealt with in¬ 
stitutional economics and issues involved 
in socio-economic transformation in 
general, the remaining papers focused on 
the north eastern region’s economy. 

At the opening session, T Mathew ex¬ 
plaining the rationale for focusing atten¬ 
tion on the institutional aspects of the 
north eastern economy, stated that “what 
ultimately provides direction for the 
economy is not the price system, but the 
value system of the culture in which the 
economy is embedded’’. Such an ap¬ 
proach, to him, was particularly relevant 
to the economy of the region under con¬ 
sideration where “more than the price 
market mechanism, the socio-cultural 
relations embodied and expressed through 
the traditional institutions of the people 
determine their economic life?’. 

Manmohan Singh’s inaugural address 
seemed to fully endorse this view. He tried 
to show that the dynamics of development 
could be fully grasped without a deep 
understanding of the underlying institu¬ 
tional setting in which development 
takes place Elaborating on the theme; 
Manmohan Singh asked, given com¬ 
munity ownership of land in general, was 
it not possible to “move towards a system 


modifies, cotton textiles prices went up by 
4.2 per cent during the period under 
review contrasting a fall of 1 per cent last 
year mainly due to the flare-up in raw cot¬ 
ton prices. 

The rate of inflation as measured by the 
consumer price index for industrial 
workers (1960-100) was also higher at 4.8 
per cent during April-July 1987 as against 
a smaller growth of 3.9 per cent in the 
same period of 1986 and 3.5 per cent in 
1985. 


of collective; or co-operative management 
of land and other natural resources". Of 
course, he did take into account the fact 
that the available models of co-operative 
activity did not take adequate account of 
the realities of tribal social and economic 
life. 

Joseph James, in his paper portrayed 
a positive picture of the traditional 
institutions like household, caste and 
village which had tremendous capacity 
to ‘absorb costs’. Ashok Rudra and 
S N Guhathakurta, commenting on the 
paper said that it <*> precisely the conti¬ 
nuance of the traditional institutions like 
caste that creates problems like communal 
tension, caste war, etc. A point of view 
very close to this was presented by 
V S Minocha in his paper. According to 
him, traditional institutions are important 
only to the extent that they help in 
understanding and influencing processes. 

V P Bharaduraj analysing the relevance 
of institutional economics in tackling 
contemporary problems of developing 
economies looks into the endogeneity of 
institutional change and its smooth recep¬ 
tivity by target groups in Gujarat in par¬ 
ticular. IVvo of the specific areas where 
Gujarat has achieved notable success are 
dairy development and industrialisation. 
While the former is described as the out¬ 
come of successful co-operative organisa¬ 
tions, the success in die latter is attributed 
to “the effective and supporting interven¬ 
tion of government through a network of 
state-level corporations!’ One may ask 


here; why in spite of the existence of these 
two institutions, industrialisation and 
dairy development did not take place in 
most parts of India as fast as in Gujarat. 
Bharaduraj is ready with an answer that 
“the receptivity of target groups is impor¬ 
tant for the success of any institutional 
programme’’ and Gujarat has it in ample 
measure. 

Discussing the institution of nationali¬ 
sation, Kamal Nayan Kabra provides a 
broad historical account of the ex¬ 
periences in different situations and con¬ 
texts. After examining important terms 
and categories related to nationalisation, 
Kabra tries to bring out the special 
features of capitalist nationalisation draw¬ 
ing examples from the Indian experience. 

Coming to the regional aspects of in¬ 
stitutions influencing economic develop¬ 
ment, K R G Nair using massive statistical 
data tries to contest the usually prevalent 
view that the tribal set up is an obstacle 
to over-all economic growth. Hamalata 
Rao, in a well-argued paper, examined the 
role of institutional finance in regional 
rural development. Guhathakurta, after 
reviewing the inter-sectoral financing in 
the Indian economy, emphasised the need 
to explore better borrowing options by 
tapping the savings of the public through 
“appropriate and diversified interest rate 
structure and offering a wide spectrum 
of savings instruments with attractive 
features” He; in other woitis, advocated the 
creation of new financial institutions. 
S V Perumal’s paper on institutional in¬ 
fluence on wage determination in India, 
the only one on the theme in the seminar, 
examined the important wage institutions 
including collective bargaining ang 
government wage policy. 

There was a paper each based on 
Gandhi and Marx. Sudhir Jacob George 
called for evolving a new strategy based 
on the economic principles embedded in 
Gandhian thought for the upiiftment of 
the poor masses. Of course, no one is 
more aware than the author himself that 
there are certain serious limitations of 
Gandhi’s economic ideas. M B Nair, on 
the other hand, tried to understand the 
class structure of the tribal economies of 
the north eastern region basing his 
analysis on the perceptions provided by 
Marx and Lenin. He diagnosed a tendency 
of the emergence of an elite class in these 
economies. Rudra took issue with Nair for 
stopping the analysis of the concept of 
class with Lenin and not pursuing recent 
developments. Nair’s contribution can be 
much more interesting if only he can 
give concrete empirical support to his 
hypothesis. 

An important contribution among the 
general papers was that of Asit Banerjec. 
His paper; ’Role of Institutional Structure 


Institutional Economics and 
the North-East 

Report of a Seminar 

M K Sukumaran Nair 


In order to understand the dynamics of development it is 
necessary to study the institutional setting in which socio¬ 
economic changes take place. This is especially true of the north¬ 
eastern region where more than the market, it may be the 
traditional institutions which continue to determine economic life. 
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on Growth Management’ does not stop 
a general analysis but goes further into the 
specificities of the economy of the region 
According to Banerjee, there are two fun¬ 
damental motives for pursuing the growth 
objectives for a country Geo-political 
considerations and the efforts to improve 
the standard of living of the people: There 
is, however, a conflict of interest between 
the two He attributes this dichotomy to 
the relative autonomy of the state The 
institutional structure of a society can play 
a crucial role m resolving this contradic¬ 
tion either by adhering to the received 
social and cultural idiom or by creatively 
destructing the existing value system 
Much ot the social welfare programmes m 
India, according to Banerjee, floundered 
on account of the inadequate institutional 
structures For the north east, the existing 
institutional structures are better suited to 
tackle confhctual situations which growth 
processes inevitably give rise to The only 
wedge in the spanner is a rising tribal elite 
While Banerjee raised certain fundamen¬ 
tal questions concerning growth manage 
ment and tried to answer those, he seemed 
to be placing too much faith on the 
autonomy of the state, the net result being 
a misplaced optimism in the effectiveness 
of state policies in creating appropriate 
institutional structures bereft of the class 
character o f the <tate itself 

Ahom a Fhjdai Stait 9 

An interesting aspect of the seminar 
was the presentation of a respectable 
number of papers relating to north east 
India During the course of the last 
two decades, a considerable quantity 
of literature has accumulated on the 
economy of this region, nursing a feeling 
that it is now tune to concentrate as much 
on quality as on quantity This perspec¬ 
tive is more than justified by S N Misra’s 
paper, ‘Property Rights and the State m 
the North Eastern Region’ The paper 
discussed the social institutions relevant 
to the issue of state formation m the 
plains of the north east The state struc¬ 
ture evolved through three processes 
(1) cultural and ritual assimilation of 
various groups into a broader social 
whole; (2) formation of a ruling class out 
of the erstwhile family patriarchs and clan 
chiefs belonging to all the groups; and 
(3) formal realignment of surplus men 
among the members of the ruling class ac¬ 
cording to their grade and position. 
Describing the background in which the 
ruling class emergen, he argued that it is 
coterminus with the state structure whose 
sole function becomes administration and 
defence of the kingdom. All that the state 
needed sms labour services of the surplus 
men. In this content, he questions the 
characterisation of the Ahom state as 


feudal by Amalendu Guha. Tb Misra, “the 
Ahom state was not directly based on the 
extraction of the surplus product from the 
working population” but through “the 
paike system whereby every working age 
male reported on state duty during the 
year” This way t f looking at the problem 
leads him to consider it more akin to the 
‘Asiatic mode of production’ than to 
feudalism However, Misra failed to con 
vincmgly demonstrate how the state itself 
emerged even before surplus labour 
became a reality 

A paper by P S Swamy and K S Rao 
examined the economics and ecology of 
jhum (shifting) cultivation in Meghalaya 
based on scientific data The point they 
seemed to be making is that potato 
cultivation at higher elevation is very 
much more profitable than rice cultiva 
tion They suggested a 10 ytzxjhum cycle 
as economical tnd ecologically viable 
for the state 

The matrilineal system of inheritance 
with its special form ot ultimogeniture 
followed by the khasis and Jamtias of 
Meghalaya and its socio-economic impact 
formed the subject matter of two papers 
presented at the seminar The authors 
P M Passah and Magdalene Badwar 
argued, that such a system ot inheritance 
stifled the initiative of Khasi men and 
hence retarded the progress of society 
in general But as Rudra asked, what 
precisely is the mechanism through which 
this happens 9 Though a vast body of 
literature on matnlineal system has ac 
cumulated over time, this question still re¬ 
mains unanswered A direct consequence 
of this unilineal inheritance practice, in er 
aha. other factors, perhaps has been the 


inadequate development of a land market 
in Meghalaya which did not attract any 
attention from Passah and Magdalene 
M K Sukumaran Nair’s paper on forms 
of labour in a tribal economy argued that 
an observed high percentage of hired 
labour employed in Meghalaya agriculture 
is not wage labour per se, it is a substan¬ 
tially modified form of traditional ex 
change labour Such a transition seemed 
to have occuired owing to the mtroduc 
tion of markets from outside, the growth 
of commercialisation ot agriculture and 
monetisation of the economy, population 
mci cases, etc 

P ( Goswanu examining the institu¬ 
tional requirements for evolving a 
development strategy for the north eastern 
region of India, suggested that the North 
Eastern Council should be restmetured so 
as to enable it to "take up the challenge 
of integrated development of the region” 
An attempt was made by R Borgohain to 
expose the class character of land reforms 
in Assam She pointed out that the ruling 
class did not attack laud concentration, 
they only tried to modify it Moreover, 
they extended protection only to a speci¬ 
fied section of the tenants, v i/, the upper 
layers of the tenantry 

The seminar served a useful purpose in 
bringing home the idea that economics 
should be oriented primarily to the study 
ot the process ot i hange rather than to 
the study of processes intended to produce 
equilibrium and maximisation Never¬ 
theless, some of the papers presented left 
the impression that they do not meet the 
requirements of ngout of analysis and 
sometimes even logical consistency 
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All the President’s Men 

Amiya Rao 


The Iran-Contra investigations have drawn to a close and 
President Reagan has emerged virtually unscathed. But to those 
who watched live the telecast of the hearings, it was an incredible 
experience. Each one of the testimonies painted a vivid picture of 
an Administration in complete disarray. The Reagan 
Administration’s seven big guns lied blatantly under oath, 
concealed truths and used numerous tactics to divert attention 
from the real issue of the vast network of covert activities funded 
by US arms sale to Iran. 


THE Iran Contra Scandal—the biggest since 
Watergate—has been sweeping over America 
for many months and has aroused interest 
in several European countries. During the 
hearings on this fiasco the revelation of a 
vast network of covert activities with huge 
funds at its disposal, the secrecy with which 
these operations are conducted and the enor¬ 
mous lies that are told by high-ranking 
responsible officials of the United States 
should be of interest to the third world also; 
and what will be of'concern is the plan to 
set up a private organisation, self-reliant, 
with funds generated not only from the sale 
of US arms to Iran but collected from several 
foreign countries for conducting covert 
operations on a much bigger scale than the 
present CIA. In other words, the new one 
will be a CIA outside the CIA, capalle of 
functioning all over the world. 

For some of us who are in the United 
States it was a strange experience, at times 
breathtaking, to sit glued to the TV from 9 
in the morning to 6 in the evening listening 
to the hearings telecast live, and watching 
the Reagan Administration’s seven big guns 
under oath, telling lies, concealing truths, 
giving evasive replies, getting angry and 
emotional during their testimony before the 
Congressional Select Committee which was 
investigating the arms deal to Iran and diver¬ 
sion of arms sale profits to the Nicaraguan 
rebels. The entire galaxy was there—the 
National Security Council’s former adviser 
McFarlane, the current one Admiral 
Poindexter, the staff member Lt Col Oliver 
North, the Attorney General Meese, the 
Secretary of State Shultz and Secretary of 
Defence Weinberger, the former Chief of 
Staff Don Regan and the investigators with 
their lawyers. The Director of Central 
Intelligence William Casey was missing, he 
had died in May. 

If the Congress members hoped that they 
would be able to And out the role of Presi¬ 
dent Reagan in the violation of the two 
major policies, selling of arms to Iran and 
helping the Contras they were sorely dis¬ 
appointed. No coherent and complete 
account could be elicited. Even after ques¬ 
tioning these seven witnesses for 40 days, 
numerous contradictions remained un¬ 
solved. When Reagan insisted on his ig¬ 
norance of diversion, keeping quiet on the 
aims deal, there was no definite evidence to 
prove his involvement. The American people 


did not believe him, 63 per cent thought he 
was lying. The more than life-size image pro¬ 
jected all over the world of a ‘great leader’ 
is shattered, but it is not because of the 
testimony of the top officials. On the con¬ 
trary, the testimony of all the men—even the 
two most credible—Shultz and Weinberger 
—was linked by a common determination 
to preserve what they could of their Presi¬ 
dent’s reputation. Their loyalty to their chief 
surpassed their loyalty to the nation and rule 
of law. A frustrated Democrat—the head of 
the Senate committee felt prompted to say 
“I see it as a chilling story of deceit and 
duplicity and arrogant disregard of the rule 
of law. It is a story of withholding vital in¬ 
formation from the American people and 
the Congress!" That the Congress had been 
kept without any information about the Iran 
arms sale for more than a year, had been one 
of the sore points with the members; there 
is a suggestion now that a president must 
inform Congress of covert actions within 48 
hours of the beginning of the operations. 

To elicit ‘vital information’ Lt Col Oliver 
North, the first witness—the chief operator 
in the programmes to sell American arms 
to Iran and to divert sale profits to the 
Contras—was grilled for five days. But to 
watch him answer those questions was like 
watching a superb actor in a drama. Wear¬ 
ing his marine uniform, resplendent with 
rows of ribbons and medals and silver stars 
and various other decorations won in 
various battles, Col North entered the Com¬ 
mittee room to conquer the visible and the 
invisible. And conquer he did. Not only the 
country at large but even a number of Con¬ 
gressmen were swept off their feet. The 
American public felt after first day’s 
testimony that he was telling the truth and 
he was hailed as a national hero; hundreds 
of Ollie-T Ollie buttons, Ollie banners were 
sold to his admiring fans. One moment 
dewy-eyed, the voice appropriately sad and 
hushed expressing his concern for the 
Americn hostages in Lebanon; the freedom 
fighters in Nicaragua, next moment com¬ 
bative, head high, back-erect, gaze-earnest, 
lecturing to the seasoned Congressmen on 
freedom, democracy and patriotism on the 
dangerous times, the Soviet Union getting 
close to the American mainland, then 
sensing the mood of the mem b ers, climbing 
down from the orator’s platform becoming 
OUie the simple village lad with smirks and 


winks and boyish grins! lt was a highly 
entertaining performance. Thking his oath. 
North told the enthralled Senators in a voice 
full of emotion, “I came here to tell you the 
truth, the good and the bad and the ugly”. 
Not concealing his distrust for the Congress 
he said, “1 did not want to show Congress 
a single word about this whole thing”, a woid 
to Congress of ‘‘the programme to support 
the Contras would have caused it be ter¬ 
minated”, so ‘divulge nothing’ was his 
motto. North did not accept the charge that 
by helping the Contras militarily he had 
violated the Boland Amendment which 
“barred direct or indirect involvement in 
Contra military operation by personnel from 
the CIA, Pentagon or other intelligence 
agencies”. “The Amendment did not apply 
to the President’s staff’ said North, and 
Casey had told him this after seeking legal 
advice; Admiral Poindexter also in his 
testimony corroborated North, saying he had 
not violated either “the word or the spirit 
of the law”, the amendment was not ap¬ 
plicable to the NSC people! 

At one point North blamed Congress for 
the fiasco, for its “fickle, on-again off-again 
policy on the Contras”. When asked about 
the false pledges he gave about American 
foreign policy to the Iranian official in 
Frankfurt while negotiating the release of 
hostages—North promptly replied “I lied 
everytime I met the Iranians” but with the 
approval of Admiral Poindexter. These 
pleadges gave assurances that the United 
States wanted to see the President of Iraq 
Saddam Hussain overthrown, that the US 
would defend Iran against any attack by 
Soviet Union, that the US would help in the 
release of the terrorists imprisoned in Kuwait 
and she would have a marshall plan for the 
two million homeless in Iran. 

Later in his testimony Poindexter disclos¬ 
ed that President Reagan himself approved 
of the bargaining offer to get the hostages 
back. This was contradicted by Shultz: “I 
was flabbergasted. The concessions were 
non-negotiable but the prisoners’ item made 
me sick to my stomach”, and when he told 
Reagan about the items “he was totally sur¬ 
prised, astonished, furious”. 

Who was lying? One might not forget that 
America’s President used to be an actor—a 
successful one! Col North readily admitted 
to telling several other lies: Yes, he did make 
false chronologies of the events, but it was 
McFarlane, who was the NSC adviser those 
days, who had instructed him to falsify 
White House chronologies of the Iran 
initiative. Ttue, he shredded the ‘Diversion 
Memoranda’ when the Iran arms sales scan¬ 
dal first broke, but it was Casey’s advice to 
“get rid of things, clean them up”! 

When asked if the shredded documents 
reflected the President’s approval regarding 
the diversion of funds. North replied, “I 
have no recollection of destroying any docu¬ 
ment which gave me any indication that the 
President had teen the documents or that 
he specifically approved. He never raised the 
diversion of fluids with me nor did I raise 
it with him during my entire tenure with the 
NSC staff”. North gave a complete cover- 
up to the President. He had sent as many 
as five memos to the adviser, seeking that 
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he obtain the President’s approval, and “I 
wish to reiterate?’ said North, “throughout 
I believed that the President had indeed 
authorised such action”. 

This was the farthest North went, no 
further. It was Casey’s plan to divert Iran 
arms sales profits to the Contras and to raise 
funds from foreign potentates and wealthy 
conservative Americans to set up a private 
organisation which would conduct covert 
operations; Casey had told him "it was going 
to be an off-the-shelf, stand-alone, self- 
reliant entity to take on operations all over 
the world—the ultimate covert operation not 
accountable to Congress’*. One heard how 
it had begun the work—a ship Casey was 
looking for had been bought and it stood 
outside Libya giving out disinformation! 
“Whether we had or had not gotten Iranian 
support”, lectured North, “we were not 
about to relinquish control of Iran to the 
Soviet Union, we had built the central com¬ 
mand and spent literally billions of dollars 
building it—that is no deep dark secret even 
to the Iranians”. This was meant to justify 
the arms deal and all the false assurances 
given to the Iranians. North mentioned 
Casey a number of times. Way back in 1984 
when the White House had begun to sup¬ 
port the Nicaraguan rebels, Casey told him 
to be prepared to be the ‘fall-guy* (an ex¬ 
pression used in wrestling as Donald Regan 
explained)—unless Poindexter being a senior 
man took his place when the scandal broke; 
and North had discussed it with McFarlane 
and Admiral Poindexter, that “it was more 
likely that both of us would leave?’. This has 
come true, North has been fired and resigned 
to Marine Corps and Poindexter has resign¬ 
ed. But neither McFarlane nor Poindexter 
admitted of having heard of the ‘fall-guy’ 
plan of Casey. 

Remembering that Casey was a close 
friend and confidant of President Reagan— 
a trusted campaigner during his election who 
was made Director of Intelligence as a 
reward—his fall-guy plan becomes signifi¬ 
cant; both knew the scandal would be public 
one day, and there must be somebody then 
to take the blame for all the illegal actions 
of the President. North being a great pet of 
Casey—he was asked to be ready to take the 
blame; and “that was the time?’, said North, 
“when the Contras were running short of 
money”—it is likely that was the time when 
the sale of arms to Iran and the diversion 
of the profits of the arms sale to the Con¬ 
tras was conceived. The Iran arms sales 
started from early 1985. Casey whose long 
shadow hovered over the entire episode had 
produced documents denying any knowledge 
that arms were being sent to Iran through 
Israel, “the CIA thought they were oil¬ 
drilling equipment from Israel”. The docu¬ 
ments werre found to be false Col North 
emphasised during his testimony that for 
everything he did, “I sought approval of my 
superiors and never violated an order”. This 
was contradicted by McFarlane, “1 had not 
approved all of Col North’s actions”. North 
testified that his actions were known to the 
President's men, how Shultz had clapped an 
aim of praise around his shoulder, how the 
assistant secretary of state questioned him 
about Contra involvement, “he didn't have 


to ask me”, how he held meetings with CIA 
officials and the assistant secretary of 
defence, how mid-level officials helped him 
and sought his help and those who could not 
help, acquisced" The Attorney General 
Meese also “must have known about the 
arms shipment to Iran via Israel in Novem¬ 
ber 1985”, North testified, "a presidential 
finding was prepared at that time and it 
had to go through Meese’s office”, and 
McFarlane “approved raising of funds for 
the Contras and authorised him to meet an 
official from Taiwan to discuss assistance to 
the Contras”. Each one of these men how¬ 
ever, denied North’s assertion—even Casey— 
he “knew nothing of the diversion of funds 
until November 1986—the day Attorney 
General was told tu investigate into the Iran 
Contra matter by the President”. And Shultz 
had only heard that North was keeping the 
Contras from capitulation! It is somewhat 
surprising he did not find out how North 
could have done this without giving them 
arms and money. Meese insisted that he had 
no knowledge of the finding or diversion of 
funds till he started his investigation in 
November 1986. And McFarlane testified 
that he had heard only vaguely of North’s 
doings”, the very notion of an unaccountable 
fund for covert activities was abhorrent to 
him”. Even Poindexter did not recall the 
memoranda sent to him by North to be 
shown to the President. But as Col North 
said rather emotionally, “when this whole 
thing came down to creating political con¬ 
troversy or embarrassment 1 would be the 
scapegoat". Asked for whom, his reply was, 
“for whoever necessary, for the administra¬ 
tion, for the president, for whoever high up 
the chain that they needed to say that’s the 
guy who did it”. It is still not clear what were 
the exact words of the president to Col North 
when he was tired Were they just— ! ‘I did 
not know”? or “it is important that I— 
Col North—undet stood that he did nut 
know?” 

With so many lies told not in their 
testimony alone but one against the other— 
and all contradictory, and the president con¬ 
tradicting himself, it will not be an easy task 
for the committee members to write out their 
report. But on one point they all agreed— 
“the President is a good man”, as Donald 
Regan testified and they all seemed to come 
to the same conclusion, that it was the Ad¬ 
miral’s briefing that “sort of confused the 
President's mind as to what he could say and 
couldn’t say”. None made it clear why the 
Admiral’s activities were not checked. 

The Congress members had high hopes 
that as Poindexter had regular access to the 
President he would be a very valuable 
witness, and “the most dangerous witness 
from the President’s standpoint” some 
White House aides commented. But as it 
turned out the Congress need not have 
cherished the high hope; and the President 
need not have worried. His chosen national 
security adviser saved him from Nixon’s fate; 
If Col North had enthralled the members 
with his rhetoric, Col North’s boss, the pipe 
puffing Admiral took their breath away by 
testifying without any flourish that he had 
ordmd North to leave out any mention of 
the diversion of funds from the chronology 


dealing with Iran which he admitted was ‘in¬ 
accurate*. When asked if the President knew 
about the diversion of Iran arms sales pro¬ 
fits to the Contras—the Admiral said he did 
not tell the President about the diversion, 
he himself “authorised it unilaterally, it was 
a very deliberate decision not to ask the 
President, so that I could insulate him from 
the decision and provide some future 
deniability for the President if it ever leaked 
out”. Asked what happened to the notebook, 
which North testified “indicated that Presi¬ 
dent had approved an Iran arms shipment 
in November 19,1985”, the Admiral admit¬ 
ted to have destroyed that, he had also 
destroyed another memo of North's which 
showed that the plane supplied to the Con¬ 
tras by a private organisation called ‘Enter¬ 
prise’ had been shot down by the San- 
dinistas. But there was almost a minute’s 
silence in the committee room when the 
Admiral mentioned that before resigning he 
had destroyed, “tore it up”; “threw it in his 
burnbag” a “finding the President had 
signed which described the Iran arms deal 
was for the release oi the hostages”; ap¬ 
parently it was not for improving relations 
with that country as the President wants his 
fellow citizens to believe \s to why he did 
that—the reply was that as the scandal had 
become public and the Attorney General was 
asked to enquire, the Admiral thought “it 
would be politically embarrassing”; “I felt 
I had the authority and I was convinced that 
the President would think it was a good idea 
if he had been asked”. If the “President 
thought it was a good idea” at that time, he 
did not think so after Poindexter’s testimony 
was over giving him complete immunity; he 
totally denied any knowledge of signing any 
finding or of any diversion of arms-sale pro¬ 
fits; the President was livid with righteous 
anger that he had not been told! There is 
little doubt that after the testimony the Presi¬ 
dent heaved a sigh of relief in the secrecy of 
h» chamber in the White House, the bogey 
ol impeachment which had come very near 
indeed, had been laid to rest and the fall- 
guy plan of his devoted friend Casey had 
worked out splendidly. 

When told about the White House re¬ 
action to his testimony, the Admiral replied 
“he would have expected it, that’s the whole 
idea of deniability”! Poindexter was all for 
secrecy; he did not mislead the Congress he 
asserted, “our objective all along was to 
withhold information”, he felt the Congress 
‘over reacted—such opinions obviously were 
not endearing to the members. He made it 
clear whatever he had done was “based on 
his knowledge of President Reagan’s thought 
process” and “it is the responsibility of the 
president's men to protect their leader. 
Known for his sharp and photographic 
memory, his memory falied him 184 times 
in five days whenever crucial questions were 
put to him! But he maintained his calm and 
said he “had no regrets, no apologies”, “the 
buck stops here” were his last words before 
leaving the committee room. The mem ben 
indicated that Admiral’s testimony was not 
credible; they felt for an admiral tnaned to 
adhere to command, to take upon himself 
such enormous political risk without con¬ 
sulting Reagan was incredible. 
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The Attorney General's testimony did not 
elicit much information. His fact-finding en¬ 
quiry into events which have stained the 
reputation of the country’s chief executive 
was going on in a casual manner devoid of 
any urgency and there was a suspicion that 
he was trying to cover up the scandal. He 
never took notes on a critical interview with 
Poindexter, nor did he ask Casey whom he 
met frequently about the diversion of funds; 
he asserted he did not know about the Iran 
arms deal until President Reagan told him 
in November 19, 1986 to investigate. It was 
with reluctance he conceded that “Lt Col 
North seemed to have lied either to me or 
to the Committee members"! He even 
notified the NSC people beforehand that his 
men weie coming to look at their files. As 
North testified he went on shredding when 
Attorney General’s men were sitting only 10 
feet away in his room. 

The two key witnesses were Col North and 
Admiral Poindexter. Listening to the rest of 
the witnesses one felt that the impression 
they wanted to give was tnat they had been 
deceived, “it was knives in the back” that 
wounded Donald Regan, he left no doubt 
as to whom the knife wielding culprit was— 
it was Admiral Poindexter who had planted 
those knives by keeping him in the dark. 
They all spoke about their own woes—rather 
than give any inside information about the 
diversion of funds and the President’s in¬ 
volvement in it; unknowingly perhaps they 
gave a detailed vivid picture of an ad¬ 
ministration in complete disarray; the same 
infighting, backstabbing, grabbing of power, 
whispering campaign against inconvenient 
colleagues, a kind of guerrila war” as Shultz 
described it, a ‘battle royal’ as Weinberger 
put it—all familiar to us in our govern¬ 
ment—have been going on here also in the 
corridors of the White House. Both Shultz 
and Weinberger, known for their vigorous 
protests against the shipment of arms to Iran 
described themselves as ‘victims' ‘frozen out' 
‘kept in the dark about the entire operation' 
as the powerful coterie in the NSC with ac¬ 
tive encouragement from William Casey 
tried to ‘get the President's ear'. Though both 
were statutory members of the NSC, 
Weinberger ‘learnt for the first time about 
the US-Iran talks in the fall of 1985' not 
through the NSC but through intelligence 
reports gathered by his department. This was 
not liked so “White House issued instruc¬ 
tions that no report of such nature should 
be sent to him”; a visibly angry Weinberger 
told the members in his testimony, “we 
weren't on the distribution list and we 
weren’t supposed to have the report contain¬ 
ing information about the new policy”. 
Ironically the secretary of Defence of all 
people had to obtain information about an 
American initiative from intelligence sources 
of an unnamed ‘foreign country'. He told 
the memebrs that they found out “by reason 
of our investigation that McFarlane had ac¬ 
tually offered the Iranians sensitive in¬ 
telligence information passed by the US as 
to Iraq”. 

If that was how the President’s NSC ad¬ 
viser had treated them, how did. the Presi¬ 
dent himself treat his top officials? There 


is the testimony of Weinberger—after he met 
the President on December 7, 1985 and ex¬ 
pressed his “very strong objections to the 
Iran operation”, he felt so convinced that his 
views had prevailed with the President, that 
he told his military aide “the baby had been 
strangled in its cradle”. But to his dismay he 
learnt that the President had secretly sign¬ 
ed, “only 2 days before!*, a finding “authoris¬ 
ing a shipment of anti-aircraft Hawk missiles 
to Iran, and even in August I98S he had 
allowed a shipment of 4,500 TOW missiles 
to Israel to be sold to Iran”. Shult’s 
experience also was similar; when he thought 
he had ‘killed the idea’ he learnt in 
November (hat “without his knowledge a 
shipment of arms to Iran via Israel had been 
made and another was planned.” Time and 
again both of them advised the President 
that “any reversal of policy would be seen 
as inexplicably inconsistent by those nations 
whom we have urged to refrain from such 
sales” but seeming to agree with them he 
went behind their backs and allowed the 
arms sale to continue. The excuse was that 
“Iran was losing the war with Iraq”, “actual¬ 
ly it was winning”, said Weinberger; and the 
other one, equally inane was that “the 
United States should try to reestablish rela¬ 
tions with the moderate elements in Iran”. 
“It is like asking QuddaH over for a cozy 
lunch” said Weinberger. According to him 
there are no moderates left in Iran. 

When questioned on the memorandum 
from Admiral Poindexter to the President 
which said, “The Israelis are very concerned 
about Iran's deteriorating position in the war 
with Iraq”, Weinberger was surprised, “I 
never saw that memorandum”, he said; “if 
he had been consulted he would have 
advised the President that he disagreed with 
the Israelis view in the strongest possible 
terms”; according to him, “The Iraqis have 
been trying to get a ceasefire”. Shultz felt it 
was Poindexter and the CIA Directcr 
William Casey—his two enemies—their tac¬ 
tics for getting US hostages from Iran were 
‘nutty’. Though he had been kept in the dark 
at least twice by Reagan himself about the 
crucial points in the US-Iran arms deal, like 
a loyal servant he told the members “he was 
being misled by his advisers and was making 
bad decisions as a result; his judgment is ex¬ 
cellent when he is given the right informa¬ 
tion”. It had not occurred to Shultz that the 
President rejected the ‘right information’ 
given to him by his two top officials, not 
once but repeatedly; and can one accept his 
version that Reagan “reacted as if he’d been 
kicked in the belly” when he heard that one 
of the concessions offered to the Iranians 
was to ask Kuwait to release the terrorists 
and reject Poindexter’s testimony that the 
bargain was made with the President’s ap¬ 
proval? It is also interesting that these two 
top officials merely walked away leaving the 
field to the NSC adviser instead of resigning, 
when they saw what was going on was il¬ 
legal, immoral and inconsistent with the 
country’s policy. Shultz knew this and was 
constrained to tell the committee that “some 
things took place that were illegal”. 

Their resignation would have exposed the 
guilty alerted the nation to an administra¬ 


tion which with excessive secrecy evaded the 
constitution, violated the authority of law, 
concealed its covert activites from the Con¬ 
gress and deceived the people: 

Now that the hearings are over and no 
documentary evidence had been found 
against the President, a jubilant Reagan is 
supposed to have said, according to New 
York Times, “you won’t be able to shut me 
up”. The New Yorker however has raised the 
question “1b what degree is the President 
responsible only for his own actions, nar¬ 
rowly defined, and to what degree is he 
responsible for acts of illegality and attempts 
to subvert constitutional government on the 
part of his aides and closest appointees”? 

But as far as the President is concerned 
the Play is over. In his address to the nation, 
he stayed away from several important facts. 
The fact was for instance there was an 
elaborate military supply programme for the 
Contras, could North, a junior officer have 
authorised it without some higher authori¬ 
ty’s knowledge and sanction? The fact was 
he had sent arms to help Iran as his infor¬ 
mation was Iran was losing the war with 
Iraq, but a few days later he said “the arms 
could not affect in any way the military 
balance between the two countries”. In that 
case what was the reason for sending the 
arms except for the hostages? 

The denouement came when President 
Reagan told his fellow countrymen; “If we 
start trying to answer this contradiction and 
that one and then that one, when we get 
finished there will always be more of them” 
As a former editor of the New York Times 
has commented, “After stepping hard on the 
gas, Mr Reagan closed his eyes, took his 
hands off the wheel and lay back to enjoy 
his ride”. 

There are rumours that Oliver North 
and Admiral Poindexter are going to be 
pardoned—that would make the fall-guy 
plan complete. Already a letter has been 
published in the Press from Members of the 
Select Committee, both Democrat and 
Republican that the investigation was “to get 
facts and not to get President Reagan”. 

The facts no doubt will be powerful am¬ 
munition during the next presidential 
elections. 

Was it drama with an anti-climax or just 
a farce? 


Agricultural Technology and 
Employment in India 

The original version of the paper 
‘Agricultural Technology and Employment 
in India: A Survey of Recent Research’ by 
Rakesh Basant (EPW, August 1 and 8) con¬ 
tained two appendices on ‘Limitations of 
Data’ and ‘Methodological Issues’ which 
could not be published due to lack of space: 
Readers interested in having a copy of these 
appendices can write to the author at the 
Gujarat Institute of Area Planning, New 
BrahmksKatriya Society, Pritamrai Marg, 
Ahmedabad 380 006. 
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REVIEWS 


Contributions to Feminist Ethics 

Gabriele Dietrich 

Speaking of Faith: Cross-Cultural Perspective on Women, Religion and 
Social Change edited by Diana L Eck and Devaki Jain; Kali for Women, 
New Delhi; 1986; pp 288, Rs 140. 


THE debate on women and religion which 
in India has got an impetus because of the 
impact of communaiism on women's life; is 
in fact a worldwide one Women all over the 
world have tried to rethink how religious 
cultures have shaped their lives and how they 
could appropriate their religious history 
from a feminist perspective. “Speaking of 
Faith" gives a rather comprehensive insight 
into the experiences underlying this debate. 
This is the outcome of a seminar held at 
Harward University in June 1983 where of 
the 26 women w ho made present itions, from 
their own context and culture, 17 were from 
Asia, Africa, the Middle East and Latin 
America, whil«* nine were from North 
America and Europe, one of these from 
Eastern Europe. I hey are scholars, activists 
and policy makeis. 

Of course, the book suffers from some of 
the drawbacks which are an unavoidable 
side-effect of international conferences of 
this nature. Some of the papers are rather 
heavily middle-class and establishment- 
oriented. The lives of ordinary poor women 
are most vividly present in the contributions 
from Latin America, South Africa and also 
India. The participants from India, though, 
are exclusively Oandhian which is not really 
representative ol the state of affairs of the 
Indian women's movement, though it cer¬ 
tainly represents a historically important 
contribution. There are also a number of 
Gandhian Americans. 

It is extremely difficult to do justice (o this 
book in a review because despite the brief¬ 
ness of each single statement, a very wide 
range of experiences is covered and many 
questions are raised which would need more 
debate at greater depth. It is the kind of 
book in which one makes discoveries at se¬ 
cond reading. The method by which these 
contributions were elicited and put together, 
aims at participation. They were not invited 
on specified issues but it was left to the par¬ 
ticipants to choose the issues they found im¬ 
portant in their own life context. This is not 
a scholarly book, though many of the 
women involved are scholars, but a book try¬ 
ing to draw on life otperiences. This means 
making an effort to understand situations 
from the inside and interacting in dialogue 
and conflict and moving from the particular 
to the universal. Though one can feel that 
these women come from different ideolo¬ 
gical background, ideological debate rarely 
surfaces. Only Gandhism and pacifism are 
explicitly stated ideological positions, other 


options remain unnamed. 

One of the most moving collections is that 
of part one, ‘Women in the Midst of Con¬ 
flict', focusing on Central America, South 
Africa and the Middle East. Julia Esquivel, 
a primary school teacher, poet and human 
rights activist from Guatemala, forced into 
exile, makes her ,oint very forcefully. The 
situation of her people is to be exterminated 
or to resist and live. Women’s awareness in 
the face of genocide means a conversion to 
the struggle for life of the poor and finding 
a life project being combatants against 
dea*h. Even though this perspective may be 
much more clear in the face of total militari¬ 
sation, this insight is extremely basic tor any 
country in which the poor are marginalised 
more and more by 'development'. The insight 
that capitalism spells death for the masses 
and that the struggle for life has to be a 
struggle against capitalism is brought out 
with great clarity but the inductive method 
of the seminar avoids throughout a discus¬ 
sion on agreements or disagreements on this 
point of view. In the same vein Elsa Thmez 
draws on the life of Amada Pimeda, a 
woman leader from Nicaragua and on the 
lives of many other Amada Pimedas. Her 
protest goes against the gods of death “the 
ultimate symbol of such gods of death bein 6 
a knife buried in the womb of a pregnant 
woman by a member of the armed forces, 
killing both her and her child’’. While the 
‘theology of life 1 vs the ‘gods of death’ refers 
to an ongoing Christian debate, and the 
“basic communities’ which are providing a 
space for women are a specifically Latin 
American phenomenon, one does get im¬ 
mediate access to the situation from this 
testimony. 

TVro contributions from South Africa 
highlight women’s double exploitation in tlie 
religio-politica! system of apartheid In the 
face of the systematic assault on the family 
by the South African government, Bernadette 
Mosala pictures the family as “the power 
house of society” and the “ideal vehicle for 
change”. This is a point of view by which 
one is puzzled about if one deals with a 
situation in which it is often precisely the 
intactness of a traditional family set-up 
which stifles women’s lives. 

The contributions from the Middle East, 
one by a Palestinian Quaker and one by a 
Jewish woman of Polish origin born in 
Palestine in the thirties, give a very good 
insight into the destructiveness of the present 
situation and into the humanist roots of 


Zionism which in the face of the present-day 
racist perversion can hardly be recognised 
and which have hardly ever been spoken of 
in India. 

The second part of the book deals with 
the changing traditional roles: ‘Religion and 
the Image of Women*. The contributions are 
from Japan (the problem of ‘housewives’), 
Ghana (dealing with witchcraft), the GDR 
(the only contribution from a socialist coun¬ 
try, showing women's conflicting roles after 
having gained ‘equal rights') and Morocco. 
The most interesting essay in this part is 
Fatima Mernissi’* paper on ‘Femininity as 
Subversion’. She deals with the Koranic con¬ 
cept of Nushuz which expresses the rebellion 
of the wife against her Muslim husband’s 
authority. What she unearthes is not really 
the “underside of history” because the point 
is that these women who could rebel had 
wealth, beauty, aristociacy and intelligence. 
Fatima Mernissi protects individualism as a 
value employed against the coercion of col¬ 
lective group psychology of patriarchal, 
hierarchical Muslim society. While this >$ 
evidently a different form of individualism 
as compared to the one which western 
capitalist societies produce, one still wonders 
about the link-up between the self-assertion 
of middle-class Muslim women and capitalist 
values. Mernissi makes some very pertinent 
observations about language; c g, Aiabic has 
50 words for ‘love* but not a single word for 
‘couple’. She also characterises the veil as the 
physical expression of women’s exclusion 
from public life. It is in the light of social 
and religious coercion that one understands 
her statement. “The rebellion of a woman 
is linked to individualism not community 
(ultima)' passion, not reason; disorder, not 
order, lawlessness (fltna) not law” (p 98). 
Nevertheless, in the light of the destructive 
and even genocidal impact ot capitalism on 
women's lives highlighted in other parts of 
the book, one cannot help feeling that her 
concluding remarks would need a lot of 
clarification: “In the struggle for survival in 
the Muslim world of today, the Muslim 
community finds itself squeezed between 
individualistic, innovative western capitalism 
on the one hand, and individualistic, rebel¬ 
lious, political opposition within, among 
which the most symbolically ‘loaded’ is that 
of rebellious women. The common deno¬ 
minator between capitalism and new models 
of femininity is individualism and self- 
affirmation Initiative is power-corroding 
and ultimately destroying the foundation 
of Mulsim hietarchy!' Does this mean 
that women under (slam have an ally in 
capitalism? The perspective of poor Muslim 
women is absent m this paper. 

changing Leadership roles 

The section on changing leadership 
roles: ‘Religious, Institutions and Women's 
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Challenge’, is rather unavoidably equally 
middle class m outlook since it deals with 
women’s prospects of climbing up the ladder 
in such institutions Nevertheless this section 
is not irrelevant because it shows that the 
intrusion of women does erode hierarchies 
and anti women teachings and thus decreases 
the chances of patrianhal religious mam 
pulauon of womtn at large The reflections 
of Jewish and black Christian women show 
something ot the double loyalties, and dou 
ble discrimination which m our own situa 
tion women suffer under the onslaught of 
communulism The Jewish woman docs 
draw the correlation with the situation of 
Muslim women She sees a parallel in 
feminist mti semttism and anti Muslim 
statements It does remain a shortcoming, 
though that communalism m its effect 
on women has nowhere been analysed m 
gre itei detail 1 he, ontnbution by Daphne 
Hampson on the struggle for ordination of 
women in the Anglican church—which 
finally she gasc up disillusioned and m 
disgust—shows the brave involvement of an 
individual but w hen she dissociates herself 
from ‘tirst centuij women , on the ground 
of has ing a good |ob and a house loan one 
cannot help wondering what hci commit 
mtnt to kss fortunate or illiterate, content 
porary women might be The presentation 
by Chatsurman kabilsmgh on the future of 
the Bhikkum Saingha in 1 hailand is par 
ticularlv interesting because it counteracts 
a misconception which is sometimes found 
among Indian women that Buddhism is so 
much more open to women than othei 
religions This misconception obviously 
stems from the tact that the Samgha is ex 
tuict in India and our access to Samgha 
Buddhism often goes via the Neo Buddhism 
of dahts (who are patriarchal enough, 
though) The e naaty with which ( hatsurman 
Kabilsmgh tries to reestablish the women's 
Samgha in Thailand sommands respect 
Anothtr Samgha p iper deals with Soto sect 
nuns in modern Japan and thus adds to the 
picture of male dominated contemporary 
Buddhism and women’s struggle to reclaim 
their religion One of the priorities is to raise 
the educational standards of Buddhist nuns 
Part four—Organising for Social C hangef— 
comprises «oui different experiences The 
only contribution which places organisation 
for social change into an overall, socio 
economic and political context is the one by 
Jose Honne Sparborth who is a peace acti 
vist in a catholic basic community in the 
Netherlands and counterposes her own 
involvements to the prevailing “Nato 
Christianity” m her country She also 
criticises the anti communist tendencies 
prevalent m the peace work of the Dutch 
churches and cautions women not to fall 
into the trap of seeking “liberation” by 
aspiring to an equally dominant position as 
western middle class men and thus sharing 
an oppressor role in a world context “The 
real test of our struggle for social change will 
be if we can free ourselves from our power¬ 
less position without attaining the kind of 


power which enslaves others” (p 182) Thu 
insight is certainly valid for middle class 
women in other situations as well TVvo other 
studies, one on the National Council of 
Jewish Women and one on a National 
Orgaiusaoon of Muslim Women in Indonesia, 
reveal a typical social-work approach of 
middle class housewives which seems to be 
a common denominator in the social out 
look of all religions Had one invited some 
of the women witnessing ther situation of 
"conflict” which appeared in section one to 
share something ot the work ot social trans 
formation and reconstruction in their situa 
non oi struggle, one would have moved away 
from equating “social change ’ with a social 
work approach Radha Ban’s narrative of 
32 years ot experience m Lakshmi Ashram 
m the Himalayas stands out (or the freshness 
with which she gets across the atmosphere 
of struggle among very poor women and is 
valid in its emphasis on feailessness 

Fi MiNisr Ethics 

The two remaining parts grapple with the 
problem of how to evolve valid feminist 
ethics Part five deals with a very insightful 
discussion on abortion in which the cut 
and dry “pro choice” position of Beverly 
Harnsson is transcended by the reflections 
of Veena Das who argues on philosophical 
grounds and by Carol Gilhgan who bases 
herself on empirical research which turns out 
to be very complementrary to Veena Das' ap 
proach While Beverly Harrison's argument 
remains valid as a position which opposes 
legal prohibition of abortion, Veena Das and 
Carol Gilligan go into the concrete delibera 
tions and value judgments which are involved 
when a woman has to make a decision of 
whether or not to actually have an abortion 
Veena Das tries to develop an ethic of inter 
dependence and points out that “choice" is 
not necessarily a value per se but emphasis 
on it has also heightened tensions in a given 
society She questions the validity of the 
“quality of life’ argument which underlies 
the choice of a woman to abort a foetus 
which has been proven detective by amiocen 
thesis” m fact it is not inscribed m the 
nature of things that a physically or men 
tally retarded individual should have a poor 
quality of hfe Surely it is not beyond the 
capacity of modern societies, with the great 
advances in technology that they have 
achieved, to devise means for ensuring a 
good quality of hfe to the physically or men 
tally handicapped What it would require, 
however, is that technology orient itself less 
towards controlling the characteristics of a 
population and move towards facilitating life 
styles that may be inconsistent with indi¬ 
vidual autonomy but may be consistent with 
other human virtues The greatest danger I 
see in the quality of hfe argument is that it 
may open the door for eliminating other 
categories of ‘inferior’ people, such as those 
with low intelligence, ‘undesirable? racial 
characteristics, or women” (p 218) This adds 
an important aspect to the debate on sex- 


determination testa. 

Carrol Gilligan in her research on the 
moral decision of women and men, finds 
women speaking “in a different voice'* (Thu 
is the title of the book on this issue) She 
observes “Against the prevailing definition 
of morality as a problem of justice and iden¬ 
tity as achievement of separation, morality 
(as expressed by women) emerges as a pro¬ 
blem of care and responsibility and identity 
the achievement of relationship” (p 223) 

The effort to arrive at a common foun¬ 
dation for social change ends up in con¬ 
tradictions and vagueness partly because of 
the fact that a common understanding of 
what kind of social change is envisaged and 
how one could get there, is pretty much left 
in the dark Susela Bok of the US makes 
some extremely general observations on non 
violence which completely ignore the causes 
of violence as, e g, economic exploitation, 
arms race between east and west on the 
ground of dilferent economic and political 
options or contradictions of wealth and 
poverty as expressed in the north south con 
flict Sylvia Marcos from Mexico projects 
‘permanent rebellion” as a binding woman’s 
value Nawal el Saadawi from Egypt pleads 
tor women’s power nationally and inter 
nationally” In her view, women need to 
move towards universal movement and 
philosophy because they have been excluded 
from religion philosophy, politics and 
economics It is not surprising that Devaki 
Iain’s Gandhian creed is posed as something 
like a last word in the quest for a common 
foundation of social change 

Devaki poses the question of how women 
can ‘use* religious traditions to their advan 
tage 1 personally teel uneasy about this ap¬ 
proach because either a particular religious 
tradition is liberating, then it is a matter of 
unearthing it irom oblivion and redeeming 
it from distortion or it is oppicssive and 
then, it is a matter of opposing ana d ,r 
mantling it It is a matter of truth and not 
of taking advantage The word ‘use* has a 
ring of manipulation but certainly Devaki 
doesn’t mean it that way because she is con 
vinced that “in essence most religious tradi¬ 
tions are liberating” (p 258) I am afraid that 
many women would disagree with her on 
that 

She then proceeds to propose some crucial 
ingredients for a universal philosophy and 
ethic for women She looks at “the linkages 
between that aspect of Hindu thought which 
stresses individual autonomy leading to 
self realisation, Gandhi’s stress on self- 
reliance and self-control, and the universally 
recognised foundation for women’s libera¬ 
tion, namely autonomy, a sense of one’s self 
In all autonomy is a positive value’’ (p 256) 
She makes clear that autonomy is not isola¬ 
tionism but self-reliance linked to family and 
society However, one doesn’t feel that she 
is m full dialogue even with her co-Gandhian 
Vsena Das who has stressed inter-dependence 
as the crucial value 

One also feels slightly uneasy that un- 
phcity, the Indian contribution to a umver- 
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sal ethic is thought of as Hindu and the 
Gandhian version of Hinduism at that 
There is no question that Hinduism is the 
dominant religious culture in India and that 
it has something to say to the rest of the 
world but precisely because of this, its rela¬ 
tionship to other cultures like daht, tribal, 
Sikh, Muslim, etc, needs to be very critically 
reflected Gandhism may not be the ultimate 
answer in dealing with these traditions 
This becomes visible in the stand on 
means and ends presupposing that integie 
means necessarily produce good ends which 
for example, leads to the effort of integrating 
dalits under avoidance of building dalit con 
sciousness (in fact Devaki mentions the 
example of a dalit girl m Lakshmi Ashram 
who broke down when she had to admit to 
the school inspector that she was a daht) and 
to pacifism as a universal principle She says, 
“The Gandhian presupposition here is that 
man (sic 1 ) is essentially good, not nasty and 
brutish as some philosophers would have us 
think, nor bom with orgmal sin The human 
soul is part of the infinite soul, the B*ahman, 
and is already linked to the divine All that 
is required is to foster and stimulate these 
basic, and good, impulses” (p 262) Even if 
one is not too oubled by philosophers or 
theologians of original sm one may have 
difficulties in agreeing with this after 
Auschwitz and the Gulag and in the tace of 
star wars or the actual situations in Central 
America or South Africa 

Devaki pins her hopes lor universal 
ethics precisely on these means because she 
acknowledges that the issues which come 
into the forefront m different countries are 
not really a uniting factor (p 267) Units 
across classes is so important to her that she 
does not even attempt to envisage the ‘con 
version fo the struggle of the poor" which 
is at the core of the witness from Central 
America and South Africa This is strange 
because it is obvious from her examples that 
the poor are close to her heart and it is also 
obvious that the worldwide problem oi wai 
cannot be tackled without conversion to the 
cause of the poor It is also very clear that 
there was heavy disagreement on means 
While one can agree with her on certain 
commonalities to be found arttong most 
women as, e g, desire for peace, sense of 
responsibility and care for the survival of the 
whole, rejection of hierarchy, fostering 
capacity for self reliance and a certain sense 
of tradition, one would need much broader 
discussion on where to go from here It is 
obvious from the discussion on non violence 
m the appendix that pacifism is not a uni ver 
sally accepted conviction among women 
In this final deadlock, the “inductive’’ 
method of the book reaches its limitations 
One wonders why it should be that Gandhism 
and pacifism remain the only clearly spelled 
out ideologies while other positions remain 
unnamed It is dear from the statements, for 
example, that the women from Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, South Africa, Netherlands and 
GDR would have been exposed to anti¬ 


capitalism of a different nature and to work 
out commonalities in their ideological think 
mg would have been worthwhile After alt, 
there has been a debate on autonomy as well 
of women as of trade unions on the left and 
despite dogmatic rejections, this debate is 
still very much alive Wc also cannot possibly 
disown the valia it struggle for peace in the 
socialist women’s movement under the 
leadership of women like C lara /etkin and 
Rosa Luxemburg 


SFCL1ARISM like socialism, has been 
only a talking point in India Very little has 
been attempted much less achieved, in gi\ 
mg concrete shape and content to this con 
cept, the preambit 10 the constitution not 
withstanding The influence ol religion on 
tilt polities ol the country has been grow 
ing it an tlarmim p ice A genuine effort 
to build up politic il ittitudes and lnshtu 
lions which would lostei the growth of a 
secular demociacv b iscd on liberty, equality, 
fraternity and justice has never been made 
thinks to ihe cultiv ition ot vote banks by 
pampering the traditional communal 
lovaltics ol divetst j.roups for shoit term 
political idvantigc < onvidcring the nature 
ol our heterogeneous society, this was the 
line ot least resistance lor those who should 
hive consciously giun a different onenta 
tion to the country s politics They could 
have dent this on the basis of the tremen 
dous authority and mass following they had 
icquired during the pic independence strut 
glc lor freedom The intelligentsia brought 
up on modern concepts ol freedom and 
social tquahty were tither powerless to in 
fluence the test ol the community or 
prepared to join the political bandwagon for 
personal gains irrespective of their professed 
secularism The small minority from 
amongst them which remained true to its 
pre independence ideology and spirit of 
service and sycrtficc was unceremoniously 
thrown out ot the political arena by the 
newly emerging political opportunists who 
could not care less tor ideology or social 
service Such has been the sad story of a 
nation which was dreaming of an all sided 
transformation of its life and institutions 
once they could be liberated from alien i ule 
The story becomes all the sadder when we 
realise that the very freedoms bravely 
vouchsafed to the people under the new 
republican constitution have become the 
sheet anchor ot various religious parties and 
associations in their efforts to entrench 
themselves by participating in the game of 
political manipulation 
It is high time therefore that a serious at 
tempt is made by all those who see clearly 
the dangerous situation in which we have 


It is not as if Gandhians or the new wave 
of women’s movement had “invented” 
autonomy, inter dependence and concern for 
peace though thev have restand them in a 
forceful way It would be good to awaken 
to other historical resources as well and to 
grow futher in mutual dialogue Ml Hus said, 
there is no question that this book is never 
theless a landmark in the discussion on 
women and religion and that it opens up 
many perspectives tor further debate 


landed outsclvts to analvsc its causes and 
find wavs ind me ins to strengthen the 
seculat foundations of our democratic 
system That a man of su«.h literary 
eminence and reputatu n tor foithnght com 
ment as Arun Shourie should address 
himself to this task is a sign of hope foi the 
future however dismal i< may appear at the 
movement Shounc has brought together in 
tins volume a selection of articles which he 
wrote between April 1983 and March 1986 
on ihe role of religion m our politics and on 
the course of our politics in recent times A 
new chapter has been added at the beginning 
ot the book on the nature of the problem 
as he stes it and the long term solutions to 
which he is led Though the selected articles 
made into ten chapters were inspired by dif 
lerem occasions and happenings m the coun 
tiv there runs through them a common 
thread which is aptly expressed by the title 
ot he hook Whither it is Operation 
Bluestar or the elections tammed through 
an unwilling Assam, whether it is a case 
study giving a glimpse into Ihe history of 
itnnah s tactics leading io the establishment 
of Pakistan or the Shah Bano case and the 
Muslim Women’s Bill, Shourie has laid bare 
the underlying lories with great care and 
authentic iiv delving deep into the relevant 
seiipturcs documents or correspondence 

1 he root ot the problem as Shourie sec* 
it lies in the attitudes iashtoned by tradi 
tional sympathies and mtipathies respective 
Iv for out and’their smptures beliefs and 
practices and by the universal tendenev to 
ignore the time Irame within which those 
texts beliefs and pm tins took shape The 
ttmclcssncss attributed to a basic value such 
as tolerance or peace gets attached to a 
whole lot of mundane responses to problems 
of the dav which find a place in the holy 
texts of all religious cults Centuries of ad 
vancement in our knowledge ot the universe 
around us aie of no avail against the hold 
ot the sacredness’ and ‘infallibility’ of those 
texts assiduously hammered into the heads 
of their follower*- bv ihe brokers of ‘the true 
faith The more illiterate, superstitious and 
insecure a community, the more is it suscep 
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tible to such bigotry All this results in the 
creation of unassailable loyalties around par 
ticular religious cults which claim to regulate 
the lives of their adherents in every aspect 
of their relationships with others A system 
parallel to and claiming superiority over the 
machinery of the state is thus created The 
individual who is regarded as the final end 
of the secular state without discrimination 
cn any ground is made to function as a 
member of this or that religious group sub 
ject to its rules enforced by the often at 
bitrary and always authoritarian managers 
claiming divine and/or traditional sanction 
for their sell appointed functions Society 
thus becomes a collection of exclusive com 
mumties always thinking in terms of ‘we* 
and 'they*, bent on maintaining their 
separate identities with uncomprising 
hostilities towards others, often resorting to 
violence and disruption of normal life in the 
bargain 

An important factor setting one com 
mumty against others and indeed against the 
nation is the dependence of the individual 
on the closer group for securing help m times 
of need, whether arising out of a natural 
calamity or due to unemployment, illness, 
death or other circumstances Though the 
state and central governements have started 
advancing ex gratia financial assistance to 
people affected by accidents of various 
kinds, m the absence of a comprehensive 
social security scheme, such help does not 
displace recourse to other sources ot 
assistance which inevitably tend to be limited 
to communal organisations ot one sort or 
another The establishment of a large net 
work ot non denominational institutions to 
meet various contingencies in life is still a 
far cry 

Added to this is the consciousness of 
‘minority’ status which can be exploited to 
strengthen the bonds of a religious group 
and also to demand reservation in jobs, etc, 
or special rights or concessions in the opera 
tion of state laws and policy A minonty 
based on allegiance to a religious sect or 
subsect becomes a more or less permanent 
minonty and its organisation for secunng 
permanent benefits weakens the sense of na 
tional loyalty and identity The democratic 
system of pei iodic elections for constituting 
various representative bodies from the village 
panchayat to the union parliament provides 
a convenient bargaining counter for secunng 
block votes for the politician in return for 
concessions of one kind or another fot the 
closely held communal group Almost all 
political parties have been guilty of 
strengthening communal groups in then 
quest for electoral success 

All in all, it is the sense of national 
solidanty which suffers and society becomes 
a house divided against itself The politician 
has thus made a significant contribution to 
this process by his extremely shortsighted 
actions in exploiting communal discord for 
narrow political ends As a consequence, in 
the words of Shoune, 


more and more of us am once again look¬ 
ing upon ourselves as ‘Sikhs' or ‘Muslims’ 
or ‘Hindus’ rather than as Indians Sikh 
fundamentalism has already taken its toll m 
blood In recent months the government has 
anointed Muslim fundamentalists as the sole 
spokesmen of Muslims And by now so great 
is the resentment among Hindus that it 
would take a Swarm Dayanand in arms just 
four or five years to inflam* them as they 
have never been inflamed betore 
And 

every issue today appears as a ‘Hindu v Sikh* 
or a ‘Hindu v Muslim’ issue the longer 
a ground for separateness is allowed to per 
sist the more deeply each group comes 
to believe that its security, indeed its identity, 
consists in the external marks of separateness 
What then is the way out of this vicious 
system of the use of religion for political 
ends and of politics for religious segregation 
by the revival of fundamentalism'* The road 
to sanity and secularism is long and arduous 
It requires much conscious effort and pa 
tient action at the intellectual level and us 
spread to the everyday functioning at the in¬ 
dividual and institutional levels Shoune 
summarises the nght approach to the task 
in the following rules 
the proposition [of a religious tenet] must 
stand on its own, the fact that it occurs in 
one text rather than another makes no 
difference 

the deed must stand on its own, the fact that 
it is the deed of one prophet rather than of 
another makes no difference, we must 
judge God and his prophets the way we 
would judge one another, 
the answer to an argument is a better argu 
ment, not abuse or intimidation, 
the answer to scorn is wit, not the bludgeon 
or the knife 

Excellent rules, no doubt But they are 
bound to take long to be realised through 
a process of education, and not merely by 
education but by determined action in their 
own lives by a new band of idealist social 
workers Given the schizophrenia among 
those who have had the advantage of 
modern education and the contradictory 
values they advocate on the public platform 
and practise at home, the task of reasserting 
secularism in our public life is far more dif¬ 
ficult than that of retreating into the shell 
of fundamentalism It is also necessary, as 
Shoune has emphasised, that the state must 
deal with the individual qua individual and 
not as a member of this or that religtouf 
minonty Religion, if it remains purely a 
matter of personal belief without imping¬ 
ing on the system of organised social rela¬ 
tions through the instrumentality of state 
laws, may never conflict with the later or 
threaten the pursuit of a peaceful life under 
a democratic regime. Not only that, but 
loyalty to such a social order may actually 
help each citizen to follow his particular per¬ 
sonal religion without let or hindrance. All 
external relations between citizens must 
therefore be governed not by a particular 


religious text or tradition but by a common 
civil code, a matter unduly delayed by the 
all round short-sightedness of the political 
operators The need of the hour ts therefore 
to tame the politician in his frenzied attempt 
to secure power and through it the means 
of making a fast buck or a base for 
perpetrating that power 
This is only a very broad statement of the 
points Shoune makes with a wealth of 
details in this book which must be read in 
original by the scholar and the lay public 
alike: He nses to such literary height in sum¬ 
ming up the ideal which every thinking in¬ 
dividual must keep before himself that it 
bears reproduction Says he 

lb fashion a fair and firm state, a state and 
society in which the individual is all, an in 
dividual with an inviolate sphere of 
autonomy that neither the state nor anyone 
acting in the name of religion nor any other 
collectivity can breach, a state and society 
ui which we learn to look upon one another 
as human beings, in which the habit of par 
titiomng our fellow-men between them' and 
‘us’ is gone, a state and society in which a 
man of God ts known not by the externals— 
by his appearance, by the rituals he observes, 
by the religious office he holds—but by the 
service he renders to his fellow-men, a state 
and society in which each of us recognises 
all our traditions as the common heritage of 
us all, a state and society in which we shed 
the dross in religion and perceive the unity 
and truth to which the mystics of all tradi 
uons have borne testimony, a state and society 
m which we learn, in which we examine, tn 
which we begin to think for ourselves— 
fashioning such a state and society is a pro 
gramme worthy of those who aspire to 
humanism and secularism 
The sine qua non for such a programme 
is that all of us accept a limitation on means 
Vfe must accept the right of everyone to hu 
own opinion and belief as well as the nght 
of everyone to influence others to adopt his 
opinion and belief, but simultaneously each 
of us must vow that he will influence others 
by persuasion alone or not at all 
And the hallmark of the humanist and the 
secularist in regard to the ideals he will pur¬ 
sue and the means by which he will pursue 
them is not ‘I will be secular I will be a 
humanist, only when all the others also con¬ 
duct themselves as secularists and humanists’. 
Our conduct must be principled, whatever 
the conduct of others 

This is a statement which deserves to be 
pondered over by all those who wish to be 
able to look beyond the morrow 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Keynesian Economics and Under-Developed 

Countries Again 

A K Dasgupta 


It is resources constraint rather than demand deficiency to which one would have to turn for an explanation 
of mass unemployment and under-employment in an under-developed country. In India we have had the telling 
experience of rising prices and money wages invariably associated with deficit-induced investment. There may 
have been misallocation of resources^ leading to over-capitalisation and periodic depression in one or the other 
sector of the economy. But of a general deficiency in aggregate demand there is hardly any evidence. 

It is often argued in support of the demand deficiency hypothesis that many of our industries have been running 
at less than full capacity. This indeed is so; we have in our economy the spectacle of unemployment and excess 
capacity. Yet one would hesitate to call it a Keynesian phenomenon. For while there is excess capacity in many 
of our industries, it is also often the case that just such industries enjoy a seller’s market. 

Excess capacity in our industrial sector has to be explained not in terms of demand deficiency, but in terms 
of market imperfection—monopolistic competition or simply oligopoly, often reinforced by shortage of raw 
materials. The remedy here lies not in the creation of additional demand through deficit financing but through 
a release of competitive forces in the economy. As a step towards this a suitable dose of import liberalisation 
need not he ruled out. 


I 

I BEGIN with a personal note; In the 
autumn of 19491 gave a course of three lec¬ 
tures at the Lucknow University under the 
title ‘Full Employment for India’. Therein 
I argued that unemployment 'or under¬ 
employment in the Indian economy is not 
of a Keynesian variety, that even when our 
economy has full employment in the Keyne¬ 
sian sense, much labour remains unemp¬ 
loyed or under-employed in the physical 
sense. Mass unemployment in India, I 
argued, is due to shortage of capital and not 
due to deficiency of effective demand. It was 
my contention that fuller employment in a 
country like India would involve much more 
serious effort than a mere increase in money 
expenditure; it would, 1 said, require addi¬ 
tions to the capital stock of the country, so 
that increasing amounts of labour could be 
accommodated in the productive process. 
Upward shifts in the demand curve of labour 
rather than a forward movement along the 
same curve would appear to be the solution 
of the problem of mass unemployment. 1 

An assignment at the International 
Monetary Fund soon after prevented me 
from organising the lectures for publication. 
In the mean time; however, I had an occa¬ 
sion in early 1932, on a short visit to India, 
to give a seminar at the Delhi School of 
Economics on the same subject, where I 
presented the same thesis in a summary 
form. V K R V Rao was present at the 
seminar. It so happened that on a minor 
point of terminology he showed a little 
discomfort, and the discussion over it went 
on tor some time Apparently the Delhi 
School of Economics, in those early days, 
used to Identify ‘shifting equilibria’ due to 


changes in demand curves with ‘multiple 
positions of equilibrium’. I would not allow 
that. Hence the trouble In his concluding 
remarks the chairman, the late B N Ganguli, 
however, assured me that in spite of our ‘dif¬ 
ference? on this matter of terminology, on 
the central issue there would not be any dif- 
ference.that Rao had already a paper ready 
for the Indian Economic Review wherein he 
also had argued that the Keynesian theory 
of involuntary unemployment did not app¬ 
ly to the Indian economy. In fact, as we left 
the meeting, Rao jokingly said he woula 
claim priority for the finding, since I had 
not yet got my ideas in print whereas his 
paper was to come out soon. Equally jok¬ 
ingly I conceded. 

I returned to India and resumed my 
academic work in December 1933,1 found 
on my return that there was a lively debate 
going on among our academic economists 
concerning the subject on which I had lec¬ 
tured in Lucknow (and in Delhi)—the ap¬ 
plicability of Keynesian economics to the 
Indian economy; it happened indeed to be 
a subject of discussion at the Indian 
Economic Conference of the year, in which 
a number of young economists took part. 
Now that I had ample time for academic 
pursuits I thought I might also join the 
debate. I wrote out in a summary form what 
I had said in my Lucknow lectures, and got 
a paper published in the Independence 
Number (January 1934) of The Economic 
Weekly. 2 By that time Rao’s paper on ‘In¬ 
vestment, Income, and the Multiplier in an 
Under-developed Economy’ had been pub¬ 
lished in the Indian Economic Review 
(February 1932). I had not seen it at the time 
I wrote my paper, although I knew that he, 
like myself, questioned the relevance of 


Keynesian economics to under-developed 
countries. It was later that I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of reading the paper. Having read it, 
however, 1 found that Gangiili's assurance 
to me that on the central issue, namely the 
relevance of Keynesian economics to the 
Indian economy, my contention at the Delhi 
seminar agreed with what Rao had written 
in his yet unpublished paper was somewhat 
premature; While I was struck by the simila¬ 
rity of our answer to the question, I 
discovered that the route through which we 
arrived at our conclusion—our approach— 
was fundamentally different. I should have 
written a note there and then, elucidating 
our differences. If I did not, it is because I 
thought that it would be merely an academic 
exeicise; we were both at that time more in¬ 
terested in policy issues. It was, let us 
remember, the eve of the Second Five-Year 
Plan, and the problem before us, among 
other things, was whether we could go in for 
some deficit-financing for the mobilisation 
of additional resources. On this I thought 
we could agree. For whatever our approach 
might be, once we accept jd that our economy 
normally is in a state of ‘full employment’ 
in the Keynesian sense (though not in the 
physical sense), there was no reason why we 
should not have agreed, in principle, on 
whether or not a policy of deficit-financing 
would be appropriate for the country. We 
would surely both agree that deficit¬ 
financing would lead to an increase in 
money income and that, insofar as the ad¬ 
ditional income was spent, there would be 
a tendency to a rise in prices. We would also 
agree that even in the short period the 
tendency would be countered to a certain ex¬ 
tent by a possible release of goods from the 
subsistence sector of the economy and, when 
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Figure 


a longer period was allowed, by the growth 
of output of consumer goods. Since the 
former was difficult to ascertain and the 
magnitude of the latter was uncertain, thete 
would certainly be a difference op the issue 
of the extent of deficit-financing that our 
economy could accommodate. On this I 
remember I was a bit on the generous side: 
I thought we could afford to have a little ‘in¬ 
flation’, so long as it was sporadic and did 
not influence expectations unduly, and so 
long as the poor were protected through a 
system of price control and rationing. 3 Rao 
would not probably agree with me here; as 
1 recollect, he was mote cautious than myself 
on the issue of inflation. Events later showed 
that he had better judgment than myself 
about the likely behaviour of our ministers 
of finance and the efficiency of our 
administrators. 


II 

Of late there seems to have been a revival 
of interest in Keynesian economics in our 
country: some of our economists are invok¬ 
ing the Keynesian theory of ‘effective de¬ 
mand’ to explain the depression phases of 
our economy, a few going so far as to refer 
specifically to higher agricultural prices 
relative to industrial prices as causing depres¬ 
sion in industry via a reduction in effective 
demand. I do not propose to join the debate, 
except only to say that 1 still stand by what 
1 said in 1954 about the relevance of Keyne¬ 
sian economics to our economy. If 1 am now 
to resurrect my old 1954 paper, it is because 
1 found at least one place where, in the con¬ 
text of a re-examination of Keynesian 
economics, a reference to it occurs along 
with V K R V Rao’s 1952 paper. 4 This was 
a bit embarrassing to me. 1 thought it was 
necessary that 1 should elucidate my ap¬ 
proach to the problem vis-a-vis Rao's. 

Let me say at once that my concern is not 
about the ingredients of the “General Theory 
of Employment, Interest and Money”. The 
ingredients as such have, I suppose, general 
validity. Who would indeed question the 
theory that given the wage rate, the volume 
of employment in an econothy over any 
period is determined by the aggregate de¬ 
mand and the aggregate supply of labour? 
Who would question either that the ag¬ 
gregate demand for labour is a function of 
the aggregate expenditure that the society 
plans over the period towards investment and 
consumption? Dispute arises on the ques¬ 
tion as to where, given the supply curve of 
labour, the demand curve intersects it. It is 
the contention of Keynes in his “General 
Theory" that the intersection of the two 
curves may—and in the economy which was 
his frame of reference does—take place at 
a point where there exists ‘involuntary 
unemployment’. 

The,money wage rate is held constant, so 
that, in the absence of diminishing returns, 
the supply curve remains horizontal until 
there is full employment; beyond this it is 
vertical. If diminishing returns were allowed. 



there would of course be a stretch over which 
the supply curve would have an upward slope 
(see the Figure). But neither the vertical line 
nor the rising stretch of the curve is relevant 
to the kind of economy which Keynes postu¬ 
lates. In Keynes’s economy the behaviour of 
the ingredients of*the demand curve is such 
that it tends invariably to intersect the supply 
curve at a point on its horizontal section. 
At this point there is excess capacity in plants 
and there is also unemployed labour. This 
indeed is Keynesian economics, as distinct 
from ‘classics’. 

There are two implications of the sort of 
equilibrium that Keynes contemplates. 

First, an additional dose of investment, 
if it can be effected, will have a multiplier 
effect, so that more employment will follow 
than the extra investment would directly 
create; the marginal social return will exceed 
the marginal private return from the invest¬ 
ment. The volume of additional employment, 
and hence of output, that will be created will 
depend upon the value of the additional in¬ 
vestment and the value of the multiplier. The 
process may go on until the economy attains 
a state of full employment—until, that is, 
the demand curve touches the supply curve 
at a point at which the latter begins to be 
vertical. Any further investment leads only 
to a rise of prices, output remaining com¬ 
pletely inelastic. If diminishing return is 
allowed, prices will start rising even before 
full employment is reached; whether you will 
call it inflation or not is your choice—if you 
are a fixed-income earner probably you will! 

Second, a cut in money wages (insofar as 
this is possible), with prices constant—in 
other words, a cut in real wages—will lead 
directly to an increase in the volume of 
employment, and hence of output. With a 
forward-falling demand curve, a downward 
shift in the supply curve will necessarily shift 


the point of equilibrium to the right. The 
limit to the process again is where the supply 
curve becomes vertical. It is of the nature 
of ‘involuntary unemployment’ equlibrium 
that while the economy is in equilibrium, the 
marginal utility of wages on the part of 
labour remains higher than the marginal 
utility of leisure (or marginal disutility of 
work, as Keynes would put it). The situation 
is such that the unemployed are prepared to 
accept lower real wages while at the same 
time the'entreprcneurs are prepared to of¬ 
fer more employment so long as wages do 
not exceed the marginal product of labour. 
The economy thus carries a potential capaci¬ 
ty; it is the vagaries of the wage system that 
prevent its full utilisation. 

These propositions are well known to 
students of Keynesian economics, lb put 
them succinctly, the first is that at full 
employment output is perfectly inelastic, and 
the second is that no involuntary unemploy¬ 
ment can exist where wages (in real terms) 
are absolutely rigid. Now, VKRV Rao, in 
his 1952 paper, takes on the first of these 
propositions, while I. in my 1954 paper, as 
also in my earlier lectures, take on the 
second. Rao pleads that in under-developed 
economies, such as ours, the multiplier does 
not operate; because output is inelastic, 
whereas my contention is that in under¬ 
developed economies with surplus labour, 
wages (in real terms) are rigid, because they 
are in any case at a minimum subsistence 
level. The difference is fundamental. 

.Ill 

t have indeed found it difficult to follow 
Rao’s lead in this matter. 6f course Keynes’s 
multiplier will not operate in an economy 
where output is perfectly inelastic. By defini¬ 
tion full employment is to be identified with 
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the condition of perfectly inelastic output, 
and at full employment there is no question 
of the operation of the multiplier. Rao 
argues that the main expenditure of a poor 
population is on food and that the supply 
of food is inelastic. An additional expen¬ 
diture on it due to an increase in money in¬ 
come would, he says, result only in an in¬ 
crease in price and not in output. “Agri¬ 
culture all over the world”, he observes, “is 
notpriously an industry where the supply 
curve is steeply inelastic in the short 
period”. 5 What, one would ask, is this short 
period? Is it the ‘ultra-short period’ of 
Marshall—corn market on a ‘day—where 
the stock is fixed and invariable? Keynes’s 
short period, as also Marshall’s, is one in 
which production does take place, in which, 
within limits set by given equipment and 
knowledge, output is variable. Even tn 
agriculture price incentive is not altogether 
inoperative. When proper time (say an 
agricultural year) is allowed, there is no 
reason why the production of food should 
not respond to demand, so long as resources 
are available ; even under a primitive method 
of agriculture, there is the possibility of dou¬ 
ble cropping, or of special effort given to 
weeding, etc. It is true, as Rao argues, that 
agriculture is subject to the vagaries of 
weather. These are, however, exogenous and 
can work either way. 

In industry also, according to Rao, in¬ 
creased demand fails to react on supply; out¬ 
put is supposed to he inelastic here because 
there is no Effective excess capac.ty’, and raw 
materials and other ingredients, as also skill¬ 
ed workers for additional production are dif¬ 
ficult to obtain. 6 Here again, it is not as if 
excess capacity is zero in any circumstances; 
a given capital equipment can be used less 
or more intensively. Full utilisation of 
capacity is the end point of a process—an 
end point where the equipment is used most 
efficiently. The bottleneck here is of course 
not labour but capital resources. As for raw 
materials, although their stock over a period 
is more or less given, their use is not. The 
point indeed is not that output is inelastic 
in any circumstances—surely it is not. The 
point is that, given the wage rate and other 
market conditions, there is a limit to the 
capacity of capital to accommodate labour 
consistently with maximum efficiency. The 
technical relation between machines and 
men, especially in the short period where 
there is little scope for manoeuvrability of 
proportions, may be such that beyond this 
limit the output becomes perfectly inelastic 

In the ultimate analysis, it is only under 
‘full employment’ conditions (in our case, 
"full capacity*) that output is perfectly in¬ 
clude; whether it is agriculture or.it is 
industry. But to say Just this is to beg the 
question, lb establish his case Rao, u I view 
it, has to show why an under-developed 
economy is not in equilibrium so long u ■in¬ 
voluntary unemployment’ exists. It is not 
enough for him just to say that aggregate 
output is include. For the question does 
reandn—at what level of employment is out¬ 


put inelastic? Rao’s conclusion seems to lie 
in his premise! 

One had to take a different route to ex¬ 
amine the issue. One had to turn one’s eyes 
on the supply curve of labour. This precisely 
is what I did in my 1954 .paper. I asked 
myself what would happen to Keynes's 
theory if one were to assume wages to be at 
the minimum subsistence level. For this, I 
presumed, was the sort of assumption that 
would be appropriate for an economy like 
ours. 7 This, let us remember, is the classical 
assumption, and I derived it from Ricardo. 
Whereas, however, Ricardo took land as the 
fixed factor and labour-cum-capital (in a 
fixed proportion) as the variable factor, I 
took capital (including land) as the fixed 
factor and labour alone as the variable 
factor. Further, whereas Ricardo ruled out 
unemployment, assuming that a tendency to 
wages falling below subsistence was to meet 
with Malthusian checks, I allowed chronic 
unemployment even at that precarious level; 
the unemployed, 1 presumed, would be 
maintained by the family. 

In the Keynes-model the supply curve ot 
labour is horizontal at a constant money rate 
of wages. In the Ricardo-model, which I 
followed, the supply curve of labour is 
horizontal at a constant real rate of wages." 
In Keynes-model, the real-wage rate, as 
deduced from the money-wage rate and the 
prevailing prices oi wage-goods, is such that 
the marginal utility of wages exceeds the 
marginal disutility of labour, and yet there 
is equilibrium. This means that if there were 
a mechanism by which the money-wage rate 
could be reduced, with prices constant, or 
alternatively if prices could be raised, 
money-wage rate remaining constant, there 
would be a new equilibrium at a higher lev-1 
of employment. The process could go on 
until there was full employment. At full 
employment the marginal utility of wage 
would equal the marginal disutility of 
labour. In my formulation of the Ricardo- 
model the marginal utility of wage could not 
be. higher than the marginal disutility of 
labour under conditions of equilibrium; the 
real-wage rate is equal to minimum sub¬ 
sistence which is also the supply price of 
labour—the minimum, that is, which the 
labourers would be prepared to accept—and 
it is to this that the demand price is equated 
for production to be in equilibrium. In 
agriculture, by far the largest sector in our 
economy, the supply price of labour, insofar 
as a labour market exists, is even more 
depressed. Real wages there are by all ac¬ 
counts below what one would recognise as 
minimum subsistence. Distress selling of 
labour is the rule in our rural sector, so that 
the question of the marginal utility of wage 
exceeding the marginal disutility of labour 
does not arise at all; the question rather is 
one of malnutrition and chronic loss of ef¬ 
ficiency. The subsistence sector in our rural 
economy, where labour is self-employed, is 
of course out of Keynes’s reach anyway. My 
scepticism regarding the relevance of 


Keynes’s theory of (involuntary) unemploy¬ 
ment equilibrium to our economy rested on 
these considerations. Keynes himself would 
indeed argue on this line. Thus he says; 

If jt were that the existing real wage is a 
minimum below which more labour than is 
now employed will not be forthcoming in any 
circumstances, involuntary unemployment, 
apart from fictional unemployment, would 
be non existent? 9 

IV 

Now about a caveat. We have an organised 
sector, where not only is industry operated 
on a large scale, labour is also unionised- 
just as in developed economies. Thus 
wages—money wages—are fixed in the 
market as a result of a bargain between 
employers and the employed, often with the 
state as the arbitrator. Here there is no 
guarantee that the corresponding real-wage 
rate would necessarily lie on anything like 
the minimum subsistence lesel. There is in¬ 
deed a possibility, m this sector, of the ex¬ 
istence of involuntary unemployment of the 
Keynesian variety. Have we not had ex¬ 
perience of inflation in the country during 
which money wages have failed to keep up 
with rising prices? I made allowance for this 
in my 1954 paper, i reiterated it later also, 
noting however that, though it was a growing 
sector, its place m the totality of the 
economy was still small. Thus 1 said: 

1 would not deny the possible existence of 
some involuntary unemployment in India. 
After all India is a vast country with wide 
enough variety ot economic contours to pro¬ 
vide accommodation fin both Keynes and, 
say, Maix. However, insufficiency of effec¬ 
tive demand and involuntary unemployment, 
I would argue, could be dismissed as of minor 
consequence. while the central problem of 
the Indian economy—mass unemployment 
and poverty—was to be explained in terms 
of insufficient accumulation of capital Thus, 
the solution ot the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment in India lay not in movements along 
a given demand curve for labour—for such 
movements would be severely restricted m 
view of the minimum subsistence barrier— 
but in shifts in the demand curve made possi¬ 
ble by additions to the stock of capital. 10 
By this I still stand. 

Having said this I should make it dear at 
once that I do not attach much significance 
to this reservation concerning the organised 
sector. Involuntary unemployment in a par¬ 
ticular sector having features similar to those 
which characterise developed economics is 
no doubt a theoretical possibility: it has little 
practical importance tor a country such as 
ours, having regard to its overall impact 
upon the economy. Keynes indeed did not 
have this kind of sectoral consideration in 
his mind. In his model, for the spread ef¬ 
fect of an additional dose of investment (the 
multiplier) to be operative, excess capacity 
and involuntary unemployment should have 
to be fairly general. Labour in the organised 
sector in our economy forms not more than 
ten per cent of the total labour force in our 
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BEYOND ALUMINIUM INTO ELECTRONICS AND MORE 



Indai reaches 
beyond aluminium into 
rowth industries: 
hemicais. Electronics, 
Process Equipment. 

Projects to exploit ready markets for 
greater energy efficiency and to conserve 
foreign exchange with uncompromising 
emphasis on state of the art technology 

Our membrane cell chlor alkali project will 
fill a vital gap in supply in the Eastern 
Region and open doors to high value 
chlonne based chemicals 

Our professional grade pnnted circuit 
board with top grade U S technology is 
ensured acceptance in telecommunication 
computers defence and instrumentation 

Our deodonzing and tefining units will 
serve the vast edible oil industry which is 
now import-dependant 


And we will still seek newer and more 
profitable applications for aluminium By 
modernizing our plants and processes 
expanding existing units and installing 
power support for our smelters we will 
continue to be the most profitable 
company in the pnmary aluminium 
industry 

Who are we? 

We are Indian Aluminium Company, 
Limited — INDAL Over 7 500 people 
at 13 locations 6 states Producing 
the widest range of aluminium 
semi fabncated products an array of 
carbon and chemicals For 50 years And 
strong links with Alcan Aluminium of 
Canada -leaders in contemporary 
aluminium technology 

Our quality and innovation are reflected in 
strong customer preference and supenor 
market position in India 


We are the largest exporter in the 
industry having exported technology to 
Malaysia Sri Lanka and Canada 
to name a few 

Professionally managed respected 
corporate citizen financially rock solid 

The most profitable company in the 
pnmary aluminium industry 
A 36-year unbroken dividend record 
Serving 21 000 shareholders 

And we are still growing 

Moving into newer applications with 
aluminium And beyond aluminium into 
electronics chemicals processing 
equipment and more Strengthened by 
a unique confidence that when you can 
manage technology and be inspired by 
innovation anything is possible 

^INDAL. 

liNDAi.1 An modal* company of tha ALCAN Group 


FROM ALUMINIUM COMES OUR CONFIDENCE. FROM TECHNOLOGY OUR FUTURE 
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economy. A reduction in money-wage rate 
in juat this sector would have little effect 
upon the general level of prices; it would 
thus be accompanied by a corresponding 
reduction in the real-wage rate. The Keyne¬ 
sian fear of a lack of correspondence bet¬ 
ween movements in money wages and real 
wages is irrelevant here. The situation is 
indeed akin to the Marshallian ‘partial 
equilibrium*. Thus if there is reason to 
believe that involuntary unemployment ex¬ 
ists in the organised sector of our economy, 
it has to be tackled directly at the time of 
wage negotiation, the arbitrator having an 
important part to play in the matter. 11 

V 

Clearly, then, Keynesian involuntary 
unemployment is not the problem in our 
country. The problem here is one of capacity 
constraint. Over the years the country has 
had inadequate accumulation of capital rela¬ 
tive to the growth of population. Besides, 
with the beginning of modern industry since 
about the sixties of the last century such 
accumulation as has taken place has been 
largely diverted to production involving 
relatively more capital-intensive techniques. 
Thus the growth of demand for labour has 
failed to keep pace with the growth of labour 
supply. The result is that the stock of capital 
(including land), as it happens to be, is not 
sufficient profitably to give employment to 
the entire labout force even at subsistence 
wage In other wo;ds, there is a full capacity 
barrier in the economy which lies behind the 
barrier set by the full employment of labour. 
The latter therefore is in any case outside the 
reach of the economy. 

Let me at last draw the relevant diagram, 
to whose constituents I have been referring 
all the time. Let employment be measured 
along the horizontal axis and proceeds per 
unit of employment be measured along the 
vertical axis, as in the Figure. 

SS' is the aggregate supply curve of employ¬ 
ment showing the minimum proceeds (mea¬ 
sured in money) which will just induce entre¬ 
preneurs to employ a unit of labour. Follow¬ 
ing Keynes, I allow the SS' curve to remain 
parallel to the horizontal axis till OL amount 
of labour is employed; employment thus 
obeys constant returns upto T (LT = OS). 
Minimum proceeds, again following Keynes, 
are assumed to cover not only wages but also 
normal profits. Note, however, that the real 
wage rate is equal to minimum subsistence 
in our economy, unlike in Keynes’s economy 
where it is substantially higher. At T 
diminishing returns set in from the employ¬ 
ment of additional labour; the supply curve 
takes an upward bend. Yfet aggregate produc¬ 
tion continues to increase till OL' amount 
of labour is employed; at M, a point verti¬ 
cally above L', the supply curve becomes ver¬ 
tical. One can then say that, given a stock 
of capital (including land), T represents its 
optimum >capacity and M represents its 
niaximum capacity; if technology is such 
that the ratio of labour to capital is absolute¬ 


ly fixed, then M merges into T, and the ag¬ 
gregate supply curve becomes vertical at T. 

The crucial point is that the aggregate 
supply curve of employment tends to be ver¬ 
tical before full employment is reached, if, 
as is typical of under-developed economies, 
the stock of capital is low relative to the 
supply of labou> Thus if F represents the 
position of full employment,- it necessarily 
lies to the right of L'. SS', as-shown in the 
Figure, is necessarily asymptotic to FF', if 
the latter represents the supply curve of 
labour at full employment. 12 

The range TM is important. At T dimi¬ 
nishing returns ->ei in even though, some 
substitution being technically feasible, the 
total output increases with increasing 
employment until the point M is reached, 
when substitution possibilities are fully ex¬ 
hausted. Within this range therefore prices 
rise as employment increases. In Keynes's 
economy, such price rises can go with cons¬ 
tant money wages, a cut in real wages is 
socially permissible inasmuch as it does not 
affect the efficiency of labour, fhe situation 
is one of price inflation, not wage inflation. 
In an under-developed economy, on the 
other hand, you cannot allow the money 
wages to remain constant while prices rise 
without impairing the efficiency of labour; 
a price inflation in such an economy is in¬ 
evitably accompanied by a wage inflation, 
so that the supply curve turns out to be ver¬ 
tical, unless you allow cumulative inflation. 
1 his certainly is a feature of an under-de¬ 
veloped economy which distinguishes it most 
conspicuously from the kind of economy 
Keynes had in mind. 

VI 

Granted all this, could we not yet say that 
there is a possibility of an ‘under¬ 
employment equilibrium’ even in an und>r- 
developcd economy arising out of deficiency 
m efttctivc demand? We have been hitherto 
concerned only with the s'hape of the ag¬ 
gregate supply curve, and we have seen that, 
insofar as full capacity lies behind full 
employment, an under-developed economy 
has inevitably to live with some unemploy¬ 
ment, its extent depending upon the degree 
of shortage of capital relative to the labour 
force. Surelv this unemployment is very 
unlike Keynesian unemployment—a pheno¬ 
menon which Keynes attributes to ‘plenty’ 
rather than to scarcity. Could not this 
scarcity-induced unemployment, which an 
under developed economy is subject to 
because of its underdevelopment, be rein¬ 
forced by the unwillingness of its entre¬ 
preneurs to use even such capital as it has to 
full capacity? Could not be aggregate demand 1 
curve that our economy bears intersect SS' 
in our diagram at a point to the left of T? 

The possibility cannot be ruled out. After 
all the stuff that aggregate demand is made 
of is the same in an under-developed 
economy as it is in Keynes's economy—the 
propensity to consume and the propensity 
to invest. And of course there cannot be any 
guarantee that the gap between income and 


consumption in an under-developed economy 
must necessarily be fully filled by current in¬ 
vestment, if it does not in Keynes’s economy. 
The argument that 1 offered in my 19S4 
paper—a common argument indeed—is that 
the marginal propensity to consume in an 
under-developed economy is, because of its 
poverty, so high that just a small inducement 
to invest is adequate enough to carry the 
economy upto full capacity—which is also 
full employment in the Keynesian sense. 

I still think 1 was right—broadly speak¬ 
ing at any rate If enterprise is low, the 
propensity to save is also low in an under¬ 
developed economy; because of their low in¬ 
come people in these economies tend on 
average to consume most of what they earn. 
But of course this is a matter not for con¬ 
jecture but for empirical testing. Here one 
would have to go by evidence, and such 
evidence as we have would, I imagine, sup¬ 
port the view that it is resources constraint 
rather than demand deficiency to which one 
would have to turn for an explanation of 
mass unemployment and under-employment 
in an under-developed countiy. As far as 
India is concerned, we have had the telling 
experience of rising price 1 and money wages 
invariably associated with deficit-induced in¬ 
vestment. We had it in the early forties in 
the context of war finance. And we have had 
it since the mid-fifties in the context of plan 
finance. There may have been misallocation 
of resources, leading to over-capitalisation 
and periodic depression in one or the other 
sector of the economy. But of a general defi¬ 
ciency m aggregate demand there is hardly 
any ev : dence 

It is often argued in support of the de¬ 
mand deficiency hypothesis that many of 
our industries have been running at less than 
full capacity. This indeed is so; we have in 
our economy the spectacle of unemployment 
and excess capacity. Yet l would hesitate to 
call it a Keynesian phenomenon. For while 
there is excess capacity in many of our in¬ 
dustries, it is also often the case that just 
such industries enjoy a seller's market. What 
is inflation after all but the fact that at cur¬ 
rent prices there is excess demand. Excess 
capacity in our industrial sector has to be 
explained, 1 would venture to suggest, not 
in terms of demand deficiency, but in terms 
of market imperfection; it is monopolistic 
competition, or simply oligopoly, often rein¬ 
forced by shortage of .aw materials, to which 
l would attribute the persistence of excess 
capacity in our industry. The remedy here 
lies, as I would judge it, not in the creation 
of additional demand through deficit finan¬ 
cing (we have had enough of it already!), but 
through a release of competitive forces in the 
economy, so that firms carrying excess 
capacity may be made to face more elastic 
demand curves. As a step towards this 1 
would not rule out a suitable dose of import 
liberalisation. 

Note* 

1 A reference to these lectures is to be found 
in “Keynesian Economics" (ed) V B Singh 
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(The People’s Publishing House, Delhi, 
1956), editor’s Introduction, p 4 Singh had 
in fact attended my lectures at Lucknow 

2 A revised version in which the essentials of 
the original were retained, with topical 
references eliminated, was published m 

V B Singh, op cit chapter XI 1 his was 
later reproduced in A K Dasgupta, “Plan 
mng and Economic Growth” (George Allen 
and Unwin London, 1965) 

3 See my Note on Deficit Financing’ submit 
ted to the Planning (ommtssion and 
published m “Papers Relating to the Second 
Five Year Plan" (Planning Commission 
Government of India, 1954) 

4 See Sukhamoy Chakravarty, ‘Keynes 
“Classics”, and the Developing Economies' 
in “Reflections on Economic Development 
and Social Change Essays in Honour of 

V K R V Rao’ (eds) C H Hanumantha Rao 
and P C Joshi (Allied Publishers Private 
Ltd, New Delhi), p 77n 

5 V K R V Rao 'Investment, income and the 
Multiplier n an Underdeveloped Economy', 
reproduced from Indian Etonomu Review, 
1952, in ' Essays in Economic Develop 
mcnt' (Asia Publishing House Bombay, 
1964), p 39 

6 Rao, ibid, pp 40 41 

7 let me be again a bit personal The ques 
lion arose in my mind in the early forties 
when I was teaching at Dacca V. hile the 
class was being taken through Key ness 
theory of involuntary unemployment, a stu 
dent (I forget who he was) as iced me the pro¬ 
voking question—would the theory hold at 
any level of wages’ The answer which I gave 
was “yes, except if wages are at the 
minimum subsistence level tor, if an 
economy is in equilibrium with wages at the 
minimum subsistence level, any additional 
investment would tend only to raise prices 
and money wages, and not employment and 
output” My view on the matter was con 
firmed by our experience during the last 
Great War, when the pressure of war 
demand for investment in money terms led 
directly to rising prices rather than real 
income, and when the operation of the 
multiplier was swamped by rising money 
wages A contemporary record of my think 
mg along this line is to be found m a review 
article which 1 wrote on B P Adarkar’s 
“Indian Fiscal Policy’ (The Indian Journal 
qf Economics, Vol 37, 1942) 

8 On the variety of senses in which the 
assumption of horizontal supply curve for 
labour is adopted, see A K Dasgupta, 'On 
the Assumption of Unlimited Supply of 
Labour', The Economic Heekh Annual 
Number, January 1958, reproduced in 
A K Dasgupta “Planning and Economic 
Growth” (George Allen and Unwin, 
London, 1965) Chapter 3 

9 JM Keynes “General Theory”, p 10 (Italics 
mine) Minimum subsistence, properly 
defined, marks that limit For you cannot 
bring down the real wage rate below it 
without impairing the eificiency of labour 
Surprisingly, the sentence quoted in the text, 
so important for my purpose, came to my 
notice only recently Having discovered it, 
I wondered indeed how Keynes should have 
failed to understand Ricardo, as against 


'Malthus. For did not Ricardo in his theory 
of distribution assume (rightly, one would 
say, considering his time) a real wage rate 
which was a minimum below which more 
labour would not be forthcoming ‘in any 
circumstances’’ See A K Dasgupta, 
'‘Fpochs of Economic Theory” (Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford, 1985), p 138, especially 
footnote 32 

10 See A K Dasgupta, op cit, p 10 

11 See on this, A K Dasgupta, ‘A Theory of 
Wage Policy” (Oxford University Press, 
Delhi, 1976), especially chapters Will 

12 The diagram is taken over from J R Hicks, 
“Economic Perspectives” (Oxford Umver 


sity Picas, Oxford, 1977, pp 82-83) In my 
“Epochs of Economic Theory”(op at. 
Chapter 8, p 129) I allowed SS’ to meet FF', 
in spite of Hicks For 1 thought that there 
was no reason why in the Keynesian 
economy (which Hicks’s diagram is suppos¬ 
ed to represent) fiiU capacity should arrive 
before full employment is reached The 
assumption definitely u more appropriate 
for an under developed country where 
labour is abundant relative to capital 
Note that the SS curve represents what 
one may call ‘the cost of employment’ 
which is, looked at another way, the *cost 
of production’ of output 
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Study of Social Conflicts 

Case of Naxalbari Peasant Movement 

Partha Mukheiji 

Social conflicts especially in third world countries provide a context in which the articulation of the structural 
features of the system acquire greater prominence. Moreover social conflicts because they result in the surfacing 
of latencies which normally do not show up and may be missed out in any analysis of structure and change. 
This article sets out a series of hypotheses based on a theoretical orientation which sees social mobilisation aimed 
at changes within the system as quasi movements and those that are explicitly transformatory as revolutionary 
movements. The author tests these hypotheses with an examination of the Naxalbari peasant movement. 


1 

TWO questions are basic to any meaningful 
theoretical understanding of social move¬ 
ment and social change: (1) Does any change 
in society constitute structural change, con¬ 
sidering that change is ubiquitous? (2) Is any 
social mobilisation 1 to be taken as a social 
movement? It can be sustained that social 
changes can and do take place without social 
mobilisations necessarily giving effect to 
them; equally, that social mobilisations do 
take place without necessarily leading to 
structural changes; and finally, that if every 
social mobilisation is considered a social 
movement its analytical value as a concept 
would be greatly undermined. It is impor¬ 
tant to bear in mind that social movement 
is a species of social conflict which has other 
manifestations as well. 

Each of these concepts admit of a 
bewildering variety, of characterisations. 
Social conflicts, defined as overt manifesta¬ 
tions of collective behaviour rather than as 
potentials for action, are situations “in 
which parties are an aggregate of in¬ 
dividuals, such as groups, organisations, 
communities and crowds, rather than single 
individuals as in role conflict... [it] encom¬ 
passes a broad range of phenomena; class, 
racial, religious and communal conflicts; 
riots, rebellions, revolutions, strikes and civil 
disorders; marches, demonstrations, protest 
gatherings, and the like" [Oberschall, 1978: 
291]. Attitude changes to pattern variables 
to notion of “development, progress, evolu¬ 
tion, revolution, process, movements, tran¬ 
sition, transformation, modernisation, in¬ 
dustrialisation, urbanisation, buieaucratisa- 
tion...” [Strasser and Randall, 1981:16], all 
come under the umbrella of social change. 
And finally, it has been aptly observed, “so 
loose and slipshod has the employment of 
these words (social movement) become that 
they seem capable now-a-days of application 
to any kind of group activity whatsoever" 
(brackets mine)[Banks, 1972:7). Given this 
situation, for a proper comprehension of 
social conflict and ocial movement as it 
relates to social change it is necessary (1) to 
classify these phenomena so as to endow 
them with greater analytical power; and hav¬ 
ing done that (2) to integrate them within 
the framework of a unified theoretical 
orientation. 2 


But before we proceed to do this it will 
be well to point out that all these three con¬ 
cepts derive their theoretical relevance and 
coherence from some kind of a conceptuali¬ 
sation, implicit or explicit, of the social 
system. A social system in some sense is an 
arrangement of its 'parts’ (structures) in a 
complex relationship such that changes in 
one or some of these have consequences for 
one, some or all of the others. What distin¬ 
guishes various theoretical approaches (bar¬ 
ring those which consider the concept as ex¬ 
pendable), 3 is how the structures are con¬ 
ceived and in what manner of relationship 
these are constitutive of the system. Generally 
speaking, the Marxist orientation postulates 
an asymmetrical interrelation of ‘parts’; by 
contrast, the functionalists project an in¬ 
terdependence of asymmetries. But basically 
both the orientations would grant that social 
movements are products of the social system 
and have consequences for it. The former 
posits that conflicts arise out of contradic¬ 
tions inherent in the asymmetrical interrela¬ 
tionship of parts leading to changes and 
transformations, whilst the latter postulates 
the presence and management of tensions 
‘natural’ to a system of interdependence of 
asymmetry. Ha reformatory changes are the 
exceptions, whilst evolutionary and in¬ 
cremental changes are the rule. Hence the 
major theoretical preoccupation with the 
functionalists is with dynamic equilibrium 
of social systems. 4 Conflict theoretical ap¬ 
proaches will be consistent with the position 
that social conflicts are products of inter¬ 
action between competing, contradictory, in¬ 
consistent or incompatible elements in the 
social system in terms of groups of collecti¬ 
vities possessing and occupying differential 
positions in the arrangement of the distribu¬ 
tion of power [Strasser and Randall: 42]. 

Another important theoretical considera¬ 
tion that should be borne in mind is that in¬ 
herent in the conceptualisation of social con¬ 
flict is the fact of antagonism. Relations 
which are non-antagonistic, therefore, will 
not manifest conflict. Equally, if not more 
importantly, it is true that not all relations 
of antagonism ate, necessarily, ipso facto, 
translated into social conflicts. There is 
strength in the argument that the mere fact 
of inequality in the distribution of rights and 
opportunities is not enough to trigger off 
conflict between advantaged and disadvan¬ 


taged groups. This is a function of the degree 
of institutionalisation of this inequality 
relative to the degree of awareness of the 
structure of deprivation, lb the extent that 
the disadvantaged groups become conscious 
that they are being deprived of their due 
share of the resources, the objective condi¬ 
tions for the manifestation of hostility is 
prepared [Coser 1967: 31, Strasser and 
Randall: 30]. 

Logically, the classification of social 
change is primary and the classifications of 
social conflict and social movement should 
be contingent on it. The rationale for this 
derives from the theoretical position that the 
main interpretative task is to explain the 
societal phenomena of movement and con¬ 
flict in terms of social change. We are now 
in a position to classify social change in 
terms of:' 

(a) changes occurring within the given 
system; 

(b) cnanges occurring on account of the 
emergence of additional structure^). 

(c) changes occurring due to the elimina¬ 
tion or loss of structure!*), and 

(d) changes occurring as a result of 
replacement of existing structure^) by alter¬ 
native structure(s) of a system [Mukherji 
1977; 1978; 1986]. 

It follows that the changes of the first type 
are accumulative, incremental, evolutionary, 
and entirely inira-systemic. It is preferable 
to conceptualise such changes as quasi- 
structural. The role of pressure and interest 
groups, social protests for remedial measures 
and the like, would constitute mobilisations 
for such changes. The changes here are in 
the nature of outcomes determined by in¬ 
stitutionalised bargaining structures and are 
considered wholly legitimate. 

Changes of the second and third varieties 
lead to alterations of the system. Hence, can 
be viewed as structural changes. The co¬ 
existence of established and emergent struc¬ 
tures are likely to have consequences for the 
system as a whole. The change of aq agra¬ 
rian social system, from one characterised 
exclusively by attached labour to one which 
has also incorporated wage labour, would 
imply an alteration of the system on account 
of the introduction of an additional struc¬ 
ture. Likewise, the elimination of a structure 
without replacement would also have similar 
implications for the system. For example, the 
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abolition of sharecropping tenancy would 
result in a change in the relations of agrarian 
production. Such alternative changes of the 
system which may presage a change for the 
future or become institutionalised, are 
therefore, structural-alterative. 

Replacement of one structure by another 
is by far the most radical of changes. Con¬ 
sider replacement of private ownership of 
land by communal or state ownership, or 
vice versa. Such a change would be transfor¬ 
mative in nature and will entail complex and 
comprehensive re-arrangement of structures 
of the system, hence can be described as 
structural-transformative 

Having arrived at a logic of classification 
of social change we can proceed to classify 
social conflict and social movement consis¬ 
tent with that of social change. The rationale 
for doing this has already been stated earlier. 
We are now in a position to distinguish intra- 
systemic conflicts confined to quasi- 
structural changes from systemic conflicts 
related to structural or transformative 
changes. 

The problem of ascribing the conceptual 
status of a social movement to any kind of 
group or collective mobilisation also has 
been noted. Consistent with our logic we 
can, therefore; state that any social mobilisa¬ 
tion for action directed explicitly towards an 
alteration or transformation of the struc- 
ture(s) of a system, or against an explicit 
threat to an alteration or transformation of 
a system, can be properly understood as a 
social movement. Mobilisations aimed at 
changes within a system are quasi-move¬ 
ments. Social movements of an explicitly 
transformatory character are revolutionary 
movements. 

While classification provides for greater 
conceptual clarity it neither constitutes, nor 
is it a substitution for, a theoretical orien¬ 
tation. A theoretical orientation should be 
capable of generating hypotheses, or at any 
rate, of giving us a better understanding of 
movement and change processes. Therefore; 
we need to move on to a ‘dynamic/ 1 , relational 
model. This can be at least partly achieved 
by the introduction of the praxiological 
dimension of means employed to achieve 
movement ends. The means would naturally 
include strategies and tactics. I have chosen 
to classify means as institutionalised or non- 
institutionalised, depending upon whether 
they are defined as legitimate or otherwise 
by the state. 

1b equate non-institutionalised. means only 
with violence would be a fallacy, and to 
equate any violent mobilisation with social 
movement, 6 an absurdity. Recent examples 
of social upheavals in Poland, the anti- 
Marcos movement, not to speak of the 
classic Gandhian satyagraha, are cases in 
point. What follows is a paradigmatic at¬ 
tempt at representing social movement and 
social change in relation to practice: 

The paradigm envisages six kinds of situa¬ 
tions. Situations in which intra-systemic 
(qua d-structural) changes are being sought 
to be brought about by legitimate, institu¬ 


tionalised means through quasi-movements 
(A). Thus union mobilisations for better 
emoluments, guarantee of job security, pro¬ 
tection against victimisation, etc, will il¬ 
lustrate this situation. Situation (B‘) refers 
to social mobilisations which seek systemic 
changes but only through institutionalised 
means. This is an unstable state of the social 
system, for it may carry the seeds of taking 
recourse to non-institutionalised means if its 
claims are not met with adequate response. 
The character of such a mobilisation, if it 
develops resilience and strength, would be 
somewhere in between a quasi-movement 
and a social movement. Hade union 
demands for a place in the board of direc¬ 
tors could be such an example. Situation 
(Bf) is characterised by a social mobilisa¬ 
tion which adopts non-institutional means 
for the achievement of intra-systemic goals. 
The historic movement in Bengal for two- 
thirds share oS the paddy for sharecroppers 
in place of less than half, exemplifies this 
situation. This again is an unstable state. 
While such a mobilisation is a quasi-move¬ 
ment, it may lead to an alteration of the 
social system with the estab.ishment of a 
new structure of the peasant organisation 


The fourth situation (C,) in which changes 
of the system are sought through the 
employment of non-institutionalised means 
can be described as one of social movement 
tending towards revolutionary movement. 
For instance, the Naxalite movement under 
the direct leadership of Charu Mazumdar 
confined itself entirely to underground 
operations. The last two situations (BJ) and 
(C 2 ) in which use of institutionalised and 
non-institutionalised means for realisation 
of intra-systemic and systemic goals are 
employed, demonstrates a much larger par¬ 
ticipation rate and a greater degree of in¬ 
stability of the social system. The last situa¬ 
tion can be illustrated by the Gandhian 
movement of gramadan (village-in-gift) 
which sought to replace private ownership 
of village lands by communal ownership of 
its members, 7 and the Maoist movement 
which sought to replace the landed interest 
in power by the numerically larger deprived 
category as a step m the direction of bring¬ 
ing about radical changes m the social 
system. 

Let us now see whether the theoretical 
orientation reflected in the paradigm is any 
aid to our understanding of some of the 


Tabll 1: Cl assihl aiury SoirwA os Change, Movement and Cosmcr 


Description of Change 

Type of Change 

Type of Movement 

Type of Conflict 

a) Changes occurring 

Quasi-structutal 

Quasi-movement 


Intra-Systcmic 

within the given 

(Accumulative, 




system 

Intra-systemic) 




b) Changes occurung 





from an emergence of 





additional structure^) 

Structural 

Social movement 



c) Changes occurring 

‘ (Alternative, 




due to elimination or loss 

systemic) 


> 


of structure^) and 




Systemic 

d) Changes occurung 

Structural 

Social and 



as a result ot replacement 

(Transformative, 

revolutionary 



of existing structure(s) 

systemic) 

movement 



by alternative structure(s) 






Table 2: Movement, Chance and Prai hie 

Means Change Promoting/ Resisting Goals 

(Practice) Intra-Systemic Systemic 


Quasi-movement 

Institutional Example: strikes, lockouts, protest 
march*, etc, for legitimate 
demands and redressal of 
grievances. 

Stable state (A) 

Quasi-movement tending towards 
social movement 

Non-institutional Example: Ifcbhaga movement in 
Bengal involving peasant revolt 
for Y> crop share by tenants 
getting Vi share. 

Unstable state (BJ) 

Quasi-movement tending towards 
social movement 

Institutional and Example: riots, rebellions, 
non-institutional peasant revolts against 
oppression exploitation 

Unstable state (BJ 


Quasi-movement tending towards 
social movement 
Example: union claims for 
decision-making powers 


Unstable state (B) 

Social movement tending towards 
revolutionary movements 

Example: Naxalite movement— 
Charu Mazumdar pase—totally 
underground 

Flux (C t ) 

Social and revolutionary movements 

Explanation structural changes 
associated with rebellion, 
revolution terrorism, civil 
disobedience, satyagrah, etc. 

Flux (Cj) 
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Diagram 1 



P <m, i) -- 

CH (is) = 
t'H(sy) - 
A = 

B i'.»7 = 

c„6 2 -= 


A. B', B",, B' C„C 


Combination of institutionalised and 'ion-institutionalised 
means 

C hange - lntra-systemic 
Change - Systemic. 

Situation Subic; quasi-movement 
Situation: Unstable; quasi movement. 

Situation Flux; Social and rovolutionarv movement 
Correspond to the situation depicted earlier in the 
paradigm 


major theoretical formulations. Marxist 
theory identifies two sets of contradictions, 
(!) as between capital and labour, i e, by ex¬ 
tension, between the capitalist and the work¬ 
ing classes. This contradiction originates 
with the capitalist system and terminates 
with its disappearance. Hence it constitutes 
the "internal contradiction of a structure” 
[Godeliere 1978: 86]. (2) As between the 
structure of productive forces and the struc¬ 
ture of relations of production. This con¬ 
tradiction is basic and immanent and 
therefore; does not originate or terminate. 
In a capitalist system, the former (in 2) ac¬ 
quires *ever greater socialisation’ with the 
development of productive forces, whilst the 
latter continues to remain characterised by 
private ownership. This contradiction 
manifests itself at “a certain state of develop¬ 
ment of the productive forces, the stage of 
large-scale industry in the context of a 
capitalist system", when the system is ready 
for structural changes [87]. 

Dahrendorf is critical of this ‘big bang’ 
theory in which the relations of production 
remain more or less unchanged throughout 
an epoch until the changing productive 
forces outgrow its structure giving rise to a 
revolutionary ituation signalling the begin¬ 
ning of another epoch. He contends that this 
virtually amounts to postulating that all 
change of social structures is revolutionary 
change [1979: 59]. 

Finally, a look at a functionalist 
understanding of Marx. For Coser, “the 
change from feudalism to a different type 
of social system can be understood only 
through an investigation of the stresses and 
strains within the system .. conflict leads 
not only to ever changing relations within 
the existing social structure but the total 
social system undergoes transformation 
through conflict" [1967: 26-27], 

In terms of our theoretical framework this 
would mean that a prolonged period of 
intra-systemic and systemic conflicts 
manifested through stable and unstable 
quasi-movements ripen the objective condi¬ 
tions for structural transformation through 
social movements and revolutionary mobili¬ 
sations. While one can visualise structural 
changes to take place short of transforma¬ 
tions through revolutionary mobilisations, 
it is difficult to conceive of a revolutionary 
mobilisation taking place without activating 
preceding successive; defeated or successful 
stable and unstable quasi-movements. It is 
in this perspective that Dahrendorfs obser¬ 
vation and Coser’s generalisation can be 
viewed, without reducing the significance of 
the Marxist-Leninist-Maoist formulation 
centred on contradictions. However, the 
issues raised by them necessitate an impor¬ 
tant clarification. Whether or not a social 
transformation outcome is brought about by 
a revolutionary ‘big bang’ or by a cumula¬ 
tion of orderly changes through conflicts, 
these are two different functions of time 
Thus when large scale changes take place 
within a short span of time; it takes place 
with a boom, but when a similar outcome 


is effected over a much longer period of 
time, the noises made are not deafening, that 
is, system changes keep on taking place 
without major dislocations. 

Lest it be said that the concept of power 
has been omitted by default or design, tt ts 
necessary to state that it is pervasively im¬ 
plicit and embedded in the notions of asym¬ 
metrical interrelation of ‘parts’ and inter¬ 
dependence of asymmetries. How else can 
asymmetries exist or be held together? 

Since a social system is an arrangement 
of asymmetrical relations, it is proposed that 
we view it in terms of an arrangement of 
structures of discrimination, exploitation 
and oppression (DEO). Discrimination 
essentially conveys the context of a social 
relationship which is asymmetrical and nor- 
matively legitimated by societal norms. 
These to a great extent are conditioned by 
the internationalisations that take place in 
the members of the society from birth 
through family and childhood socialisation. 
These strengthen primordial, ascriptivc loya¬ 
lties and provide major available anchorages 
for individuals forming solidarities on the 
basis of language, caste, race, creed, sex and 
so on. Exploitation is best applied to the 
context of unequal economic exchanges, 
resulting in differential distribution of 
material and other resources as well as dif¬ 
ferential access to such resources by different 
groups, who are differentially located in the 
productive system. This selective process is 
articulated through the normatively defined 


system of exchange and market. Finally, op¬ 
pression is clearly a political term having to 
do with the control and exercise of power. 
It defines the relationship between the domi¬ 
nant and the dominated. It is the process or 
means by which the dominant group (or in¬ 
dividuals) is able to impose its conditions 
on those who are weak or unwilling or are 
deviants. It also implies deliberate im¬ 
pediments and barriers created to obstruct 
access to power. 

It can be safely argued that a social system 
free from discrimination, exploitation and 
oppression (DEO), exists in utopia. There¬ 
fore, every system is an interrelation of these 
three structures. The contradictions, genera¬ 
tion of conflicts and movements, can be 
traced from this arrangement of DEO. The 
contradictions giving rise to the movement 
would point to the directionality of change. 
A dimunition tn any or any combination of 
these would indicate a progressive change or 
social development. In a given society, at any 
given point of time, the contradictions cut 
be hierarchically arranged beginning with 
the principal contradiction. The principal 
contradiction can be located in either of the 
three structures of DEO. Over a period of 
time the hierarchy of contradictions need not 
remain constant. It is worth attempting to 
explain the nexus of movement, conflict and 
change from this ’negative’ conception of a 
social system. 

I shall summarise diagrammatically 
(Diagram 1) the theoretical orientation and 
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try to arrive at certain formulations. 

In the six boxes the lines joining the 
diagonal-points represent, notionally, that 
for a given amount of mobilisation employ¬ 
ing institutionalised means P(i) or non- 
institutionalised means P(ni), or a combina¬ 
tion of institutionalised and non-institu- 
tionalised means P(ni, i), the corresponding 
intra-systemic CH(is), and systemic CH(sy), 
changes transacted in the six situations A, 
B', Bf, B£, C„ Cj are of normal expecta¬ 
tions. Within the six situations, the shaded 
portions a. b', bf, b 2 , c„ c 2 are of less than 
normal expectations. Therefore, there is a 
greater probability in the shaded portions (in 
which changes transacted have been less than 
normal expectations), as compared to the 
unshaded portions (in which changes tran¬ 
sacted have been greater than the normal ex¬ 
pectations), that mobilisations would try to 
shift their strategies and tactics (means) in 
an attempt to ‘equalise' their expectations of 
change. The various paths that such mobi¬ 
lisations could take can be worked out. 

But the important thing to bear in mind 
is that situation C 2 does not arise in a 
vacuum or all on a sudden. It matures in 
situations a, b', b,", b 2 , c,, more than 
elsewhere in A, B,' B,\ B 2 , C,, and having 
come into existence, it is likely to reinforce, 
in turn, a, b', b", b 2 . However, there is the 
probability that these efforts are successfully 
countered by counter-strategies and tactics 
of gruups whose established power ts 
threatened by the possibilities of changes. 
The theoretical orientation proposed admits 
longitudinal analysis of processes through 
which a single movement has proceeded over 
time, changing its tactics and strategies, as 
it took stock of losses and gams; it is also 
capable of cross sectional analyses of a 
number of movements within a comparative 
frame. In the end, I shall conclude by stating 
a series of hypotheses consistent with the 
theoretical orientation; 

(1) A more evolved society, differentiated 
by a large number of institutionally 
legitimated groups, representing competing 
and conflicting interests is likely to accom¬ 
modate demands for change through institu¬ 
tional means without having to cause major 
structural alteiations. In a less evolved 
society a similar change may amount to a 
structural change. E g, the impeachment of 
Nixon vis-a-vis the dethronement of the 
Shah of Iran. 

(2) The greater the threat to those who 
would be affected adversely by the changes 
envisaged by the social mobilisation, the 
greater would be the use of coercive powers 
to contain the movement, the greater would 
be the probability of severe deprivations the 
participants in the movement would have to 
face Therefore, the solidarity of participants 
in the movement phase is sustained by non¬ 
material rewards at the level of values, 
manifested in commitment to movement 
ideology. Present deprivations will be ac¬ 
cepted with expectations of deferred grati¬ 
fications, even as counter movements and 
counter ideologies seek to counter the 


movement. 

(3) Manifestations of non-institutional 
means for achieving intra-systemic or 
systemic goals are symptomatic of the 
vulnerability of the system to structural 
change. 

(4) The three phenomena—quasi-move¬ 
ment, social movement, and revolutionary 
movements can be understood in terms of 
a hierarchy of orders. Existing structures, in¬ 
stitutionally legitimated are unlikely to make 
demands for structural changes unless sup¬ 
ported by more over arching mobilisations 
demanding structural and transformatory 
changes. Coroliarily, a revolutionary 
mobilisation will be effective to the extent 
that it is able to mobilise and activate its two 
other sub-sets—quasi and social move¬ 
ments—in a similar direction of achieving 
change of their respective structures. 

It is appropriate to conclude by emphasis¬ 
ing the theoretical relevance of the study of 
conflicts. Social conflicts, particularly con¬ 
flicts of scale, and more particularly in the 
less evolved third world societies, provide a 
context in which the articulation of the 
structural features of a system acquire 
greater prominence. It provides a clearer and 
sharper delineation of the vulnerable points 
within the social system through which a 
change is likely to occur or be resisted. Fur¬ 
thermore, social conflicts result in the sur¬ 
facing of latencies which normally do not 
show up, and hence, likely to be missed out 
in any analysis of structure and changes. 

II 

The genesis and evolution of the Naxalite 
movement by ‘communist revolutionaries’ 
seeking fundamental changes m the Indian 
society, is inextricably tied to the peasant 
uprising that took place in and around 
Naxalbari* ever since the communist move¬ 
ment experienced its first split in 1964. The 
formation of the Communist Party of India- 
Marxist CPI-M out of the undivided Com¬ 
munist Party of India (CPI) was a manifes¬ 
tation of the disengagement of the pro- 
Soviet and pro-Chinese ideological divide; 
Within a space of three years, the contradic¬ 
tion between the more radical pro-Chinese 
groups and the larger body of moderates 
within the CP1(M) became intensely anta¬ 
gonistic and by April 1969 the Communist 
Party of India (Marxist-Leninist) with 
avowed revolutionary objectives, was formed. 
By 1973 nearly 40,000 of its members were 
reportedly languishing in jails and many 
were eliminated in encounters. The party was 
banned, its publications confiscated, its ac¬ 
tivities deemed as insurrectionary. Strangely 
enough, the application of such force by the 
established ruling party did not lead to the 
dissolution or dissipation of the movement, 
but rather to its multiplication and disper¬ 
sion. From a single party practising Naxa- 
lism, the politics of Naxalism now embraces 
countless political groupings operating in 
various parts of the country. Many of these 
would prefer to maintain with puritanic zeal 


their ideological position shying away from 
a reconsolidation under a bigger party 
organisation. 

It is in this perspective that the 
significance of the study undertaken by us 
can be viewed. The Naxalbari peasant upris¬ 
ing in 1967, continuing until about 1972, 
gave rise to spontaneous structural responses 
all over the country involving large numbers 
of youth endowed with intellect and courage, 
fired by a revolutionary idealism. The 
mobilisation was the only one of its kind 
after the nationalist struggle for in¬ 
dependence. 9 The Naxalbari peasant revolt 
gave rise to a revolutionary agrarian move¬ 
ment, which in turn, was expected to sur¬ 
round, overwhelm and overpower the urban 
citadels of power for bringing about a 
revolutionary socialist transformation. Nax¬ 
albari therefore, is the only region which ex¬ 
perienced the phases of revolt and revolu¬ 
tionary mobilisation. It was felt that a study 
of the movement in the Naxalbari region 
would be of considerable significance in the 
understanding of structure and change and 
m the analysis of theory and practice. 

The theoretical orientation guiding our 
research has already been dealt with. It is 
obvious that the canvas laid out cannot be 
restricted by a positivistic methodology nor 
can it be fully exhausted. The study was 
designed in two stages. In the first stage, we 
confined ourselves mainly to the task of 
describing the structure of the agrarian 
system in the movement and non-movement 
belts of the region. It was an attempt to 
reach out to the movement through the 
structure largely in terms of the conse¬ 
quences. In the second stage, our attention 
was focused on the movement, and through 
the movement, on the structure of the 
agrarian system over a long period of time. 
It was felt that without a proper understand¬ 
ing of the first stage, it was not possible to 
enter efficiently into the more crucial second 
stage. 

It is in the Phansidewa, Naxalbari and 
Khoribari regions in the Siliguri sub-division 
of the Darjeeling district of West Bengal that 
the peasant uprising took place. It covers an 
area of roughly 274 square miles with a 
population of about 1,67,000 (Census 1971) 
at the time of the movement. The area was 
covered by 32 revenue units (mouzas) in¬ 
cluding 90 settlements (/ores). 10 This phase 
of research was conducted in three stages. 
In the first stage; a village schedule was can¬ 
vassed with 23 per cent PPS sample 11 of all 
mouzas in the rural areas with a view to get 
an approximate idea of the distribution of 
agrarian categories. In the process, nearly 
32 mouzas consisting of 90 jotes were 
covered. This stage was the most extensive 
and diffusive. In the second stage; 12 jotes 
were selected in a somewhat purposive 
manner from amongst those mouzas already 
explored in the first stage. Six of these were 
characterised by the co-existence of peasant 
mobilisations and the presence of land, 
labour and credit markets. These constituted 
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(he intersection or movement jotes These 
were then matched by an equal number of 
non-movement or non-intersection jotes In 
these jotes a complete enumeration of 
agrarian categories was made This stage was 
intensive but exclusive of non agrarian 
categories The first two stages were directed 
largely to be unravelled of the agrarian 
system In the third stage, all jotes in the 
three purposive ly selected mouzas were com 
pletely enumerated The idea was now to at 
tempt a construction of the agrarian social 
system In the first phase of research »s 
many as five schedules were canvassed 

In the second phase the units of enquiry 
were the partisans, anti partisans and non 
partisan households with respect to the 
movement The selection of units followed 
the logic of linkages as they became ap 
parent with the progress of the enquiry The 
data at this level goes into longitudinal 
depth I he depth interviews which pursued 
the logic of oral histones through case 
studies were controlled only by an interview 
guide The data is, therefore, of an intensely 
qualitative nature providing valuable insights 
into the structure and functioning of the 
agrarian social system, revealing the con 
ttadictions tha, provided the basis for social 
mobilisation and change In this paper I 
shall largely confine mvself to this second 
phase of resea ah 

Before the 18th century it is unlikely that 
there was any human habitation worth the 
count m this region The area initially under 
Sikkim, was subjugated bv the Gurkhas of 
Nepal, befoie they were compelled to 
transfer it to the British after they lost the 
Guikha war (1814 16) The British, m turn, 
resioad the territory to Sikkim but annexed 
it in 1850 The earliest settlers presumably 
were the dhimals and the meshes followed 
by koches All the three communities could 
belong to the same racial stock, and quite 
likely migrated from the north eastern and 
eastern parts [Hunter 1974 66, Dash 1947 
391 Almost the whole koch population sans 
kntised itself and christened themselves as 
rajbansis claiming kshatriya caste status 
[Mura 1951 73, Dash 58] t^Apart from 
these certain peasant castes from the adjoin¬ 
ing state of Bihar also inhabited the area 
The meches and dhimals were settled in the 
upper reaches of the Himalayan foothills, 
the koches/rajbansis in the lower parts and 
the peasant castes in the plains portion, 
before they all got mixed up The ecology 
of the place was characterised by very dense 
vegetation, heavy rainfall, excessive damp 
ness, and infested by killer diseases like 
malaria and kalazar—a largely inhospitable 
terrain 

The meches and dhimals described as 
‘nomadic cultivators’ practising shifting 
cultivation by periodic clearing of forests, 
had » relatively undifferentiated societal 
organisation The instruments of production 
used by the families consisted of "an axe to 
fell the forest and strong bill-hook to dear 
the underwood and to dig the soil, a spade 
for rare and more effectual digging, and last¬ 


ly, a dibble for sowing the seed” In their 
social system there was “no separate calling 
ol herdsmen oi shepherd, or tradesman and 
shopkeeper, or manufacturer, or handicrafts¬ 
man”, they had no buffaloes, few cows, no 
sheep, a good many goats, abundance of 
swine and poultry, and some pigeons and 
ducks, each fam>'y tended “its own stock of 
animals, which [was] entirely consumed by 
that family, and no part thereof sold ’ they 
admitted no strangers among them and yet 
“lived on perfectly amicable terms with 
them” Their sex roles were clearly diffcrcn 
dated in terms of their contribution to the 
family—the man made “basketry for himself 
and family", whilst the women spun, wose 
and dyed the clothes of the family flies 
hardly had any concept of property on soil 
I he Sikkimese rulers recovered from them 
an annual payment of one rupee per agn 
cultural implement and extracted corvee or 
tribute of labour tor the sovereign and for 
his local representative” Considering that 
they could raise Rs 30 to 40 worth of 
agricultural produce per implement, the 
‘land tax’, wc art told, 'was very light’ 
Dcx Old of any “public laws or polity nor 
even traces of the ullage economy which so 
pre eminently distinguishes Indo Aryan 
societies”, each little community had a head 
era (or mandat) who was answerable to the 
raja’s representative the chaudhun, regarding 
revenue collection and law and order matters 
[Hunter 68 72] 

Whether or not the rajbansis (kochiv) 
settled later than the meches and dhimals 
they obviously had a more evolved society 
and economy I he picponderant community 
of the rajbansis established and institu 
tionalised the predominant mode of produc 
tion in the toothillsiegion of the Himalayas 
ot north Bengal (rural region) 

Immediately alter British annexation ot 
the Darjeeling tarai, Campbell in his first 
settlement of agricultural lands reported the 
settlement of jotedars who renewed their 
jotes annually ‘but in fact they had 
hereditary lights which could not be refused’’ 
[Huntei 227] This indicates that the jote 
form of organisation of production pre 
dated British control It was with the least 
alteration in the existing agrarian system that 
a land revenue system was imposed The 
lands were never permanently settled in this 
border area but perpetually leased out n 

We know that prior to annexition the 
ihoudhuries “held large grants of lands and 
exercised civil and criminal powers” [Dash 
227] They, as well as those with lands, 
whose lands were settled were described as 
Bengalis, but one can be reasonably certain 
that they were rajbansi Bengalis We are told 
“the origin of their rights is obscure and that 
exact determination of their status has never 
been attempted” [Dash 227] 

The structure of th ejotedary system was 
based on a patrimonial-feudal culture ofihe 
rajbansis It is generally held to be true that 
the original jotedars, who are almost ex 
clusively rajbansis, settled down on a tract 
of largely forest or fallow land They 


possessed both working capital and fixed 
capital (instruments of production) they 

brought with them their fellow castemcn 
who had only their labour at the disposal 
of the joledar These were the adhiars In 
itially, both the joledar with hts family 
labour and the adhiars would clcai forest 
land and engage in settled cultivation The 
jote was named after the original settler < 4 
The concept of jotedar in the macro 
context of Bengal is a landlord, often 
absentee Now that landlordism is almost 
non existent in West Bengal, in common 
parlance, jts usage is associated with the rich 
and powerful peasants However, the con 
ccpt of jotedar in the tarai region of Dar¬ 
jeeling district historically was one who held 
‘land directly under government and [paid] 
revenue to government ’ [228] Under the 
British land revenue system this did not 
make them a class of substantial land¬ 
holders, but m fact, admitted of considerable 
heterogeneity On the one hand there were 
non resident jotedars and ‘well to do 
jotedars', who would cause their mjjote •* 
lands to be cultivated by adhiars 16 On the 
other hand, the maiontv of totedars had 
“holdings of moderate size, cultivating their 
lands either by their own labour or in the 
system ot adhiad [Dutta 1898 10,11] An 
tntructuous attempt was made in the settle¬ 
ment of 1897 to isolate the “non resident 
classes” who were mere ‘rent receivers’ and 
the jotedars who got their lands cultivated 
exclusively bv adhiars as a class ol under¬ 
tenants! assessing them on the rental they 
levied 'roin their tenants [10, 11] In fact, in 
1897 the jot i s varied m size “from 2 acres 
to 1192 and there [was] a corresponding dif¬ 
ference between the position of those who 
held them" In 1924, the unresolved problem 
ot tenure holding sought to be tackled by 
stipulating that jotedars who had sublet 
over *>0 per cent of their lands were recorded 
as ‘under tenants meaning, they [were] 
what is commonly known as tenure holders 
huadars under jotedars who have held over 
50 per cent of their lands unlet were recorded 
as raiyats 1 * Oar nnadjrs under such 
tucadars were recorded as korfa ruivats hav 
mg no right of occupancv A small number 
of liccadars, the area ot w hose tenancy was 
large with 50 per cent leased out to dar 
tuiadars were recorded as undci tenants' 
and the dar tucadars under them were 
recorded as ranats hiving a right of 
occupancy wbcie they had been in occupa¬ 
tion of then rand foi 12 vtais’ 

Thus the /otedar category admitted of a 
range ot da scs from the absentee and non 
absentee rcn’icr landlord classes to a wide 
sptetrum of peasant classes including the 
poor raiyat 

This pattein of differentiation for the 
/otedar category continued i ight upto 1955 
until the enactment of the West Bengal 
L states Acquisition Act with the major dif¬ 
ference that the uppe< limit ot landholdings 
at 1192 acres in 1897 was transcended 
manifold and the rajbansi predominance m 
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Diagram 2 Land Tlnurf and Agrarian Categories, Suiguri Sub-Division, 1924 


Colonial State 


Jotedars 
(undertenants 
tenure holder 
subletting>50 
per tent land) 


Ticcadars 
(rajyats/peasants 
subletting<JO per 
cent land) 


Dar tucadars 
(without 
oempanev 
rights) 


riccadars 
(undertenants/ 
tenure holders 
subletting 
>50 per cent land) 


Jotedars 

(raiyat s/peasants 
subletting 
<50 per tent land) 


DarTiLiadars 
(occupancy rights 
subject to 12years 
occupancy 
raiyats 
peasants) 


Dar dar 
Ticcadars/ 
Adhiars 

Soune A J Dash 


Tic adars 
(without 

occupancy rights, 
kotfa raiyat) 


Adhiars 


Dar dar 
Ticcadars/ 
Adhiars 


Adhiars 


Dar dar 
I iccadars/ 
Adhiars 


the large /otedar category was reduced, but 
not considerably (table 1 Diagram 2) 

Barring a very small number of ticcadars 
who tell in the category of under tenants, 
most of them were small lease holders In 
1898, they constituted 41 per cent of the land 
holdings averaging 5 4 acres per holding 
This comes close to the status of tne adhiars 
who occupied 25 per cent of all holdings 
with an averagt of 5 acres per holding In 
fact, the dar tmadais were the worst otl 
with 2 4 acre per holding constituting 25 per 
cent of all holdings This overall situation 
of the categories below the jotedar more or 
less continued to remain the same through 
out, verging on marginal subsistence The 
categories of ticcadars particularly were ex 
tremely vulnerable to fluctuations of the 
market resulting m large scale turnovers and 
lease-alienations 

This arrangement of structures cannot be 
adequately comprehended without a close 
look at the predominant mode of orgamsa 
non of the agrarian social system The social 
organisation of production of the jotedari 
system has been likened to that of a farm 
m comparison to the traditional village 
economy Structurally, this was a two-tier 
system of the jotedar adhiar or the ticcadar 
adhiar, forming a complex of social and 
economic relationships Normally, if an ‘or 
dinary' jotedar had lands m excess of what 
could be cultivated by family labour, he 
would parcel out a portion of his lands to 
fixed-rent tenants {ticcadars) In the rest of 
the lands he would settle upto 10-15 families 
of adhiars who would be given lands to 


cul’ivate with a share contract of 50 per cent 
gross of the produce The limited number 
ol adhiars which was a pervasive 
phenomenon followed some latent concept 
of an outer limit size beyond which it would 
be difficult to retain the patrimonial fuedal 
quasi extended family' structure This seem 
ed to be generally he case m jotes in which 
the jotedar was a i evident Variations from 
this model central 'uidency occurred in the 
case of substanti il generally non resident 
/oledars who prtftrred fixed rent tenants 
Howcvtr mans substantial /otedars even 
after exhausting these atrangements were left 
with suiplus uncultivated or uncultivablc 
lands Under these circumstances there was 
an effort to attract adhiars and ticcadars 
However, since tcnurial arrangements with 
the adhiars were not legally guaranteed, and 
ticcadars were bound by annual contracts 
there was a continuous and large scale turn 
over in these categories Thus if a jotedar 
was able to attract a more efficient adhiar 
he could easily ask a ‘lazy’ adhiar to pack 
up The unemployed adhiar would find 
another jotedar whose marginal efficiency 


level at that point Iff time allowed the recruit¬ 
ment of a fresh entry One septuagenenan 
erstwhile jotedar likened these turnovers to 
retrenchments and dismissals m tea gardens 
or factories (adhiar chhantai) 

The central value which guided this mode 
of organisation was an assurance of loyaltv 
to the jotedar (respectfully called gin) lb 
insure such loyalty the adhiar was expected 
to seek for paddy loan for household con 
sumption from his master at the end of every 
harvest Ht would, of course, begin h,s 
tenure with a paddy loan This eating-out 
of the jotedar was regarded as a symbol of 
loyaltv Even if an adhiar produced enough 
for his household consumption he would be 
expected to seek for a paddy loan T he other 
side of the com was the exploitative character 
of this ci edit relationship The interest 
payable on such loans was 50 per cent The 
recovery of interest at the time of the harvest 
ensured that the net take home share of his 
crop fell far shoit ot his annual household 
consumption On the average the adhiar 
would be left with about 1 months to 6 
months consumption He naturally, would 
then seek for his next round of paddv loan 
This system not onlv assured loyalty it at 
the same timt, was an extraction which 
swelled the coffers of the jotedar 

Initially this loyaltv was icciprocated by 
providing the adhiar with free supply of 
materials for construction ot his house He 
would be given on the average anywhere 
betwein 15 to 40 bighas ot land depending 
upon an assessment of fhe labour produc 
tivitv of the settled household He was sup 
plied with seeds, plough cattle and other in 
struments of production free of chatge With 
the passage ot time rentals in kind was ini 
posed for supply ot seeds and plough cattle 
Tht cost of the seeds was shared equally 
1 his indicates an attempt to have a firmet 
gup ovti the adhiar Possibily this was due 
to demographic increase m the si/e of adhiar 
population and a propensity for greater ex 
ploitation I ht re was a further reciprocation 
in providing some kind of a medical in 
surancc for the adhiar household There was 
a stake in keeping the adhiar family in health 
and humour 

Anothei feature about this relationship 
which is unique and which does noi make 
the adhiar a shareciopper in the classic sense 
of the term, is that the adhiar could not have 
more than one master In this sense the 
tenancy market was culturally restricted The 
shaiecropper was not ‘free’ but 'attached' 
This delicate balance of perpetual mdebted- 


Tabi r 3 Class Idfntities of Agrarian Catfooru s and Thhr Distribution 


Category 

Class Status 

Percentage Distribution 

Jotedar as under tenant 

Landlords 

62 (S35/860) 19 

Ticcadars as under tenants 

and rich peasants 

3(171/5075) 

Ordinary jotedars/ticcadars 

Rich and middle 

38 (325/860) 

under under tenants 

peasants 

44 (2252/5075) 

Ticcadars under nyati jotedars 

Middle and poor 

52 (2629/5075) 


Source A J Dash 
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ness and loyalty was disturbed when the 
adhtar accumulated debts in disproportion 
to his repayment capacities and became a 
drag In such circumstances the adhiar fled 
on his own and the jotedar did not pursue 
him with a legal stick or his physical might 
He was allowed to settle down with another 
jotedar even if he came to know about it 
Nor would the relationship between the two 
jotedars sour on this account Not only the 
flight of an adhtar, but 'thefts’ ot adhiars 
took place and were either condoned or settl 
ed or left unchallenged This happened when 
a jotedar had an eye on an adhiar for his 
qualities and would like to have him He 
would then lure him and organise his flight 
The matter could be settled between the two 
jotedars by a settlement of his debts, or 
overlooked, depending upon the power 
nexus within which the jotedars stood 

Apart from the crop-sharing content of 
the economic relationship^ the adhtar was 
expected to contribute his labour toward 
repairing his master’s house, his granary, his 
irrigation channels and so on for wh ch he 
would be given a free meal, but this was not 
necessarily the practice with regard to the 
latter two In addition there was the prac 
tice of haoh or voluntary contribution of the 
collective labour of several adhiar 
households m somebody else's fields par 
ticularly during sowing and harvesting times 
Ihis took two forms I he adhiars of a 
jotedar contributed such voluntary laboui 
in the lands under his personal cultivation 
that is in lands m which family labour of 
the jotedar family was also involved But no 
case of reciprocation by the jotedar tareilv 
came to our notice In this sense the rela 
tionship was not reciprocal and therefore ex 
ploitative in spite of its ‘voluntariness* The 
other form in which it was practised was a 
reciprocal arrangement amongst the adhiar 
families themselves, and therefoie was truly 
voluntary 

The jotedari adhian system did not 
generate a class of agricultural labourers 
There were however, prosperous households 
keeping naukars or domestic servants (at 
tached labour) on long term basis Thus the 
system was marked by a pervasive system ot 
‘attached* relationships (attached sharecrop 
per, attached labour) Thus neither the 
labour nor the sharecropper was ‘free' in the 
market sense However, in the Darjeeling 
tarai perpetual indebtedness never reached 
the extremes of bondage and slavery as in 
many other parts of the country In this 
respect alone can we describe this system as 
less exploitative than the others Its 
reproduction was maintained by a mecha 
nism which assured a comfortable sub¬ 
sistence and a genes al insurance for the 
adhiar for which a premium of perpetual 
indebtedness was the price This was the 
essence of the patrimonial-feudal culture 

The otherwise sharp relationship of ex¬ 
ploitation was blunted by a blurring of social 
distinctions Within the rajbansi culture the 
social relationships between th e jotedar and 
adhiar were almost indistinguishable. The 


rajbansi adhiar would have free access to the 
inner sanctums of his master's house and 
participated in all the social ceremonies help¬ 
ing willingly in their organisation Just from 
the looks one could easily mistake a totedar 
for his adhiar In the event of a marriage in 
an adhiar household the jotedar family's 
participation was a so visible Fxchange of 
gifts flowed both wavs the larger flow from 
the jotedar to the adhiar 
Cases ot jotedars without sons bringing 
adhiars into their families as sons in law was 
not frequent but in institutionalised prac 
tice But even on the occasion ot such social 
ceremonies when it ame to the requirement 
of supplying padd this was provided with 
a 50 per cent intcrc ug 1 he economic u>n 
tent of loyalts was unsparingly uniform 
Barring exceptior tl cases of somt scry 
prosperous /otedars u traded by the glamour 
of urban consumi i on styles giving into 
ludicrous display cl wanton spending, the 
average well to do uitedar lived a very sim 
pie hfc Surprisingly his surpluses were not 
even entrusted to the custody of banks 
Usually hard cash in the form of gold 
guinea, and ornaments would he hidden 
under the floors or in specially dcviced 
receptacles in root thatchings and so on I he 
concept of a monetised market economy had 
hardly penetrated this region and certainly 
not the rajbansi com nunity There are well 
known instances such as that of a jotedar 
setting his long standing dues with a 
shopkeeper by transfemng a tote or a part 
of it as a clearance ol his dues The grand 
father ol a prosperous Bihart jotedar served 
as a ihossktdar to one of the big rajbansi 
jotedars without drawing any salary After 
10 or 15 years of such free’ service he was 
tewarded with iht gift of a /ote This is 
illustrative ol the cov.ni ive structure ot the 
rajbansi culture win li had failed to grasp 
the operation of the land market 

The rajbansis combined economic pto 
sptuty wiih social backwardness to a degree 
which is difficult to absorb The previous 
generation had not entered tne threshold ot 
college and almost the entire rajbansi 
population inclusive of jotedars and adhiars 
were eithet illiterate or barely with an educa 
tton not bevond the seventh grade in schools 
The social organisation of production in 
the Darjeeling tarai was highly institu 
tionalised with the indelible imprint of the 
rajbansi culture on the socio-economi situa 
tton Such was the degree of self-regulation 
of the system that it required no coercive 
apparatus to control deviations from the 
norms Unlike the lammdar landlords, the 
jotedars had no muscle-men, no sepais, no 
courts There was not a single instance of 
an adhtar house being razed to the ground, 
or his woman violated for his ‘crime* In 
credible as it might sound, even the two 
largest owners (blood brothers) with estates 
totalling about 10,000 acres owning count 
less jotes all over Phanstdewa, Khonbart, 
Naxalbari, utilised the services of a manager, 
a couple of sepais who were sent on errands 
for rent collection from sherwans Sherwans 


were selected from among the jotedar's 
favoured adhiars who would inspect the 
weighmcnts ol crop during harvest and 
supervise the share \s an extra considera 
tton for his services the jotedar could reward 
him with some more land, sometimes even 
rent free I here was no evidence of any 
resistance in the operation of this system 
The jotedari adhian system established by 
the rajbansis expanded to include non 
rajbansis who entered the land market Tin 
ding the system so smooth in its functioning 
thev found their investments in land verv 
safe and very good The British too were 
happy to protect a system which yielded 
them good land revenue with the minimum 
cost ot governance 

In have only tried to delineate the central 
stiuctural tendencies of the jotedari adhiary 
system around which fluctuations and vana 
tions were of mini shades But at least tn 
one respect the non rajbansi participants of 
the system were qualitatively different I hey 
differed in thur social u stems and norms, 
consequently then life styles were different 
and the rajbansis applied selective discnmi 
nation to distinguish themselves from them 
this happened w nh the enti on a large scale 
ot the tribal population into the tenancy 
(adhy) and land lease (tiita) markets \s hile 
the csonomic relat onships continued with 
rajbansi jolt dars preferring oraon, munda, 
sanial adhiars and tmadars to their own 
castemen (oi ihcir higher labour producti 
sits, they were socially defined as polluted' 
wommuniuts with whom social interactions 
were guided bs strict commensal restrictions 
on inter c* ning and mttr marriage Inbals 
wtre r\ot allowed to dnw water trom then 
wtlls and entry into their households was 
restnered to the outer verandah 1 hus social 
discrimination w is practised along with the 
economic exploitation which was already 
embedded in ihc /otidari system Ihus the 
strain within the s,stcm was unreduced by 
the entiy ot non taibansi Bengalis and other 
professionals who entered tin land market 
in increasingly large numbers or the one 
hand ind the cncoat igcmcnt provided bv 
the raibansi landed interests themselves to 
the tnbalv to paiticipatc in the ten tncy and 
land lease markets l his necessitates i brief 
statement on the tribal influx into the area 

1 he induction of the tnbals is cotenmnus 
with the introduction ot the tu plantation 
mdusirv into the region f he firs, tea garden 
in the atea was estahhvned in 1862 1 he plan¬ 
tations eould not ittrict r tihanst mech or 
dhimal laboui so it readied out to the tradi 
tional reset sc for such labour into the tribal 
areas of Bihar and West Bengal and got 
them over in large numbers Until 1901, we 
are given to undcistand two things 

(1) In the tarai rura* areas “the social unit 
is not the village characteristic of the rest ot 
India but the far n’, (2) the oraons, mundas 
and santals who spoke their own languages 
and came from the f hotanagpur plateau 
reside almost exclusively in the Siltgun 
iharta. where thev are employed as looIils 
on the tea gardens ’ (Imperial Gazetteer of 
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India 1908 168, 171] The tribal population 
was dose to 14,000 and almost exclusively 
within the boundaries ot the plantations 
whilst the 29,500 rajbansi population were 
engaged in taim type agrarian society After 
1901 the tribal population cntcicd the rural 
economy m large numbers, so mui h so that 
by 1941 their (santal, uraon, munda) par 
ticipation exceeded that of as C oolies in the 
plantations (57 per cent) But the rajbansi 
population of IS,000 still constituted the 
“non tea garden rural population” with onls 
140 of them residing in Siliguri town [Bengal 
District Guettcu 681 The total rural 
population ot these three tribal communities 
constituted 26 per ctnt and that ot the raj 
bansis 54 per cent In all these tout com 
munities constituted roughly 60 pet cent ot 
the rural population the rest being distri 
buted among mans others in small propo 
tions Between 1901 and 1941 the tribal 
population not only had cent per cent com 
mand over plantation labour they had made 
significant inroads into the agrarian 
economy mainly as adhiars and luiadars 
They also started investing in land fiom cash 
savings earned through laboui in pi mutton. 

The decade ot the lortits and the titties 
brought about otaclvsmic changes m this 
region I he partition of India and conse 
qucntly of Bengal witnessed a massive in 
flux of population Irom across the border 
of Pakistin (the then T ast Bengal) and the 
promulgation ol the West Bengal I and Ac 
quisition Act ot 1955 resulted in large scale 
appropriation ot land affecting suddcnlv 
and mainlv the ratbansi landowning pnpula 
tion Subscqucn'lv through a serits of ljnd 
reforms involv ing ceiling on land and pro 
tection ot the tenunev rights the economic 
power ol the raibtnsis witnessed a steep 
decline 

Shorn ot their previous economic status 
lacking m education tnd political con 
sciousnesi, without anv class organisation 
and identity the predominant mode of or 
gamsation ot the preponderant comniumtv 
crumbled before the forces ot maiket, migra 
tion, reform and political mobilisation ot 
peasants This overall context ot historical 
evolution of agrarian relations in the tarai 
is a prima fane requirement tor a proper 
understanding of the Naxalbari movement 
in store for the future 

III 

The tebhaga movement which had raged 
in the adjacent districts of Jalpaiguri and 
Dmajpur, between 1945-47, had not affected 
the Siliguri area It was in the fierce tebhaga 
struggle for two thirds crop share in place 
of half share that Charu Mazumdar received 
his first field training under the leadership 
of Sachin Dasgupta, who had sacrificed a 
brilliant career in medicine, to become the 
president of district committee of the Com 
mumst Party of India of Jalpaiguri district 
Charu Mazumdar was the son of a pro¬ 
sperous jotedar family which had an en 
viable record in the national struggle for in¬ 


dependence led by the Congress party He 
plunged into the tebhaga movement while 
he was still a fresher in college His father 
was a learned person well known and ad 
mired for his qualities of head and heart 
By marriage he had come into the vast pro 
perty amassed by his father in law and as 
per his desire agieed to become a part ot his 
tathci in law’s funulv On the demise of his 
father in law he seemed to have been dis 
illusioncd and disenchanted bv the bcha 
vioui ot those ot his in laws who might have 
felt deprived ot then due shaic in the pio 
pcitv He led i spartan existence, a life ol 
self abnegation little mtcicstcd in the affairs 
ot his estate and dedicated to public service 
It was in this kind ot an environment that 
the sensitive mind ol Chaiu Mazumdai was 
nuituicd 1 his background is esstntial to 
understand and appieciatc the paradox ot 
a lotedar lhctiatcd landlordism 1 his is also 
a kev to his catlv Bohemian adventurism 
an attitude ol don't care a damn that he 
possessed throughout So much lor a 
minimum nsychologism which 1 consider is 
a necessarv backdrop tor the chansma that 
( haru \1 l/umdar became 

The fust peasant committee under the 
inspiration ot the communist wotkus was 
established m Siliguri sub division in l place 
called Pathughata in 1946 Even as the 
tebhaga movement came to an end in 
lalpaigun ind Dmajpur districts, this ncwlv 
established committee under the leadeish p 
of the three hiotheis Atm, Nripcn and 
Sourcn Bose ind Bandhan Oiaon made tor 
able demands for two thirds share ol crops 
lot the adhiars on the threshing llooi 
fkhamur) ol Bhigwan Divil Singh a big 
jotidar who huls Irom the Hindi speaking 
state of l ttai I’r idesh I he police weic called 
seven arrests wue made and the leaders were 
toieed to sign a bond under section 107 ot 
the Indian Pcml Code undertaking to 
retrain from such illegal activity in that 
region II the tihhuga movement was dead 
in bodv its spun provided the beacon light 
tor those who two decades later would create 
anothci petstnt revolt ihe slogans of 
tebhaga and its front organisations the 
Krishak Sabha (peasant association) and 
krishak Samiti (peasant committee) were 
the programmatic and organisational in 
struments wi»h which activists like Kanu 
Sanyal, Jogcn Mukherji, Chumlal Goala, 
Panchanan Sarkar, and some others made 
their first entry amongst the exploited 
peasantry The initial slogans were carried 
over from the tebhaga These were demands 
for zamindan abolition, tor land to the tiller, 
against tenant eviction, for a reduction of 
interest to 25 per cent on paddy loan, follow 
ed by a call to the peasants not to surrender 
their lands undei threat The earliest con¬ 
tacts with the peasants were established in 
weekly or bi weekly village markets (haats) 
They were not welcome to the jotes nor 
could they enter these without attracting 
notice of the jotedars 1952 witnessed the 
humiliating defeat of their candidate Ban 
dhan Oraon in the first general elections 


This only promoted’ the determined band of 
workers to step up their activities and efforts 
Thev decided that political work in the rural 
areas could not be carried out by basing 
themselves in Siliguri town The first meeting 
of the knshak Sabha was called in Ambari 
in 1952 m which an estimated 2,000 peasants 
weic icportcd to have attended A co 
ordination committee was formed consisting 
of Panchanan Sarkar, Jogcn Mukherji, 
C humlal Goala, Mujtbur Rehman, khokon 
Ma/umdar. keshab Sarkar who were assigned 
to khonbari Buraganj, Naxalban, 
Haiighecsh and Champasun Kanu Sanyal 
presided and became its co ordinator 

Hereafter, peasant organisational strength 
went on increasing with every little struggle 
that yielded result While it is not necessarv 
to go into all of them thiee deserve men 
tion Soon after the conclusion of Ambari 
conlcrtnce news reached the Krishak Samiti 
that an adhiar had been evicted by one 
Hanhai Singh and Bihari jotedar in 
Huraganj The krishak Samiti resolved it 
would make its presence felt with all its 
micht and come what mav they would not 
settle loi anvthing less than his runstatc 
ment A shocked and complctelv vhikcn 
Hunhar Singh was quick to oblige 1 he 
knshak Siniiti tasted its fust victors in us 
maiden effort Two other incidents in the tif 
tics (gainst Mitin I al and Seikct Singh in 
solved laigc scale mobilisations ot peasants 
ind i piopct dial of strength between raj 
bansi jondurs anti peasants ( adhian ) In the 
case ot Mitin I al mure than a thousand sur 
rounded his house and forcibly reinstated 
their evicted tenants I-ater on, thiough legal 
procedures he was able to sustain their cvic 
tion But in the case of Scrkct ‘ungh the fight 
was over tebhaga share The bloody outcome 
resulted in the loot of his enure gianary 
followed by a massive display of aimed pro 
cession of peasants These three incidents 
broke the power of the jotedan who at most 
took recourse to courts of law where 
sometimes their claims were upncld 

Programmatically the krishak Samiti 
began with their crusade against tenant evic 
tion I hen after the 1955 Act their lole was 
to counter attempts by jotedars to circutn 
vent the land ceiling laws Ticiadars and 
adhiars were asked not to pay any rental 
unless the jotedar produced bona fide 
documents of ownership claim of the lands 
they were tilling In course of time they 
picked up issues relating to 'extra-economic 
coercion’, viz produce rents on bullock 
(panudan), tree labour for jotedars 
households, etc libhaga or 2/3 shale (which 
was legislated) was pursued with vigour until 
the adhiar himself found out that the half¬ 
share was working out better During periods 
of food scarcity peasant mobilisations would 
take place 

The change from this environment of 
ongoing struggle started taking shape from 
1962 with the Chinese attack on India The 
Siliguri and Jalpaiguri units of the party 
found the government of India guilty of ex¬ 
pansionism. This led to a rift within the 
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Communist party and to its subsequent split 
in 1964 The Siligun sub-divisional commit¬ 
tee in course of time rook up an even more 
pro Chinese stand within the CPI(M) to 
which they now belonged I heir belligerent 
attitude was spearheaded by Charu Ma/um 
dar Subsequent, to his electoral defeat in the 
1966 bye election to the West Bengal 
legislature he circulated a series of 
documents calling for an armed struggle for 
revolutionary transformation This was met 
with approval by the Sihguri sub divisional 
committee of the peasants which was largely 
guided by the unquestioned peasant leader 
ship of Kanu Sanyal But differences bet 
ween Chaiu Mazumdar and Kanu Sanyal 
began to surface when the former insisted 
on fighting economism by reducing the role 
of peasants and workers organisations, 
which had, according to him, got habituated 
to making only economic demands and 
hence were inappropriate instruments for 
bringing about any qualitative structural 
changes Kanu Sanyal, on the other hand, 
felt that the long established tradition of 
struggle so assiduously built over two 
decades could be propelled towards revolu 
nonary objectives While the former de 
nounced the parliamentary institutions and 
likened them to pig styes, the latter held that 
these should be utilised for their political 
ends and their ultimate overthrow 

In the first phase of this inner party ton 
tiadiction m Sihguri, Kanu banyal’s view 
prevailed The 1966 harvest was bad The 
elections to the legislative assembly was 
slated for March 1967 langal Santhal, the 
tribal leader, was made the official candidate 
ot the CP1(M) from this constitutnev 
Political work was stepped up on a class 
b isis The food shortage led them to declare 
that no hoarding ot foodgrains would be 
allowed The peasant committee relentlessly 
went on a dchoarding and conliscation spree 
alienating many landed interests In the eke 
tions Jangal Santh«' lost to the C ongress 
party, but the Congass party in the state lost 
to CPI(M) and its Lotted Front allies 

The fact that their own party had now 
come to power prompted the peasant leaders 
to step up their dehoardtng activities, give 
the signal for forcible seizure of lands with 
dubious ownership claims (benanii), and to 
declare that not one single peasant would 
be allowed to starve as long as there were 
paddy stocks in houses The rampage *hat 
followed made many erstwhile rajbansi 
jotedars flee their homes for safei tuuge 
An embarrassed CPI(M) leadership m state 
power unable to pursuade their more radical 
comrades finally resorted to police action 
and subsequent control All the peasant 
leaders sooner or later found themselves 
behind bars 

The determined vigour with which the 
party members rebelled against their central 
leadership was fuelled by the Chinese 
declaration that Naxalban revolt was the 
spring thunder over India and that soon the 
whole country will be engulfed by the prane- 
fue of revolutionary straggles This gave 


further legitimacy to the activists to whom 
a Chinese certification of their actions was 
more tmpoi taut than what their comrades 
in the central leadciship thought about 
them During this pci tod the United I ront 
government had gone out but once again 
returned to power through another election 
More strongly straddled in power they took 
a let bygones be bygones attitude with the 
imprisoned Naxalban leaders and released 
them Kanu Sanyal was released on April 8 
1969 and the formation of the < PI(Ml) was 
announced by him on April 22 

The political work leading to its lorma 
tion was carried out b\ ( haru Ma/umdar 
whilst Kanu Sans il and oth>*r peasant 
leaders wcie languishing m jails He was able 
to create within a nm irkably short period 
of tune a completely new set of leadership 
drawn from dmonjet the youth which 
leplaced maturity with a spirit ol revolu 
nonary adventure The new leadership was 
almost entirely urb u middle class and sub 
ject only to the authi ritv of Charu Ma/um 
dar The veteran conn ides both in Jalpaigun 
and Sihguri found m them new faces who 
had now been privilcud with direct access 
to the leader whose ruthority and dtetat 
followed directly from him and through 
them 1 he released le iders found these new 
eomiadcs lodged in ihtir agrarian bastions 
issuing ordeis and demanding protection 
and sustenance tiom the peasants In this 
manner the inntr contradiction within the 
Sihguri party orgamsition saw the aseen 
dance and imposition of ( haru Ma/umdar s 
line 

There aic ceitain clearly discernible pat 
terns in the events from 1969 that stand out 
in sharp contiast to those that took place 
in 1967 The conspiruoriil style of exeu 
tion bv guerilla squads icplaetd the involve 
ment of peastnt masses in collective stiug 
glcs there was less visible conflict on 
agrarian issues and targets seemed to m 
elude betrayals by members ol the poorei 
classes than tcil class enemies and tuiallv 
the peasant leaders again found themselves 
behind bars within a very short period of 
their release leaving the terrain free for the 
new leadership to operate from The new 
resolutionaiv ehn rejected the state and its 
institutions and sought for their destruction 
by revolutionary violence The involvement 
ot the urban middle class youth carried tc 
rorism into the towns and cities totally upset 
ting the instruments ot social contnl In 
course of tunc a non plussed alienated 
peasantry became mditterent or withdrew 
support even as the state power mounted its 
offensive determined to carry on to a bloody 
finish Bv 19 n l the second phase of agrarian 
revolution came to an end m the Naxalban 
region 

IV 

We are now in a position to attempt an 
analysis of the movement Before the advent 
ol the British the two-tier agranan social 
system in the tarn was largely an arrange 
ment within a single community—the raj 


bansis Presumably the meches and dhimals 
at tht •ame time practised their egalitarian 
mode ol production With the advent ol the 
British, the introduction of railways, tic 
growth of urban centres hkc Darjeeling and 
Sihguri, the penetration of the maiket in a 
basically non market economy had its effect 
It introduced investment m land bv commer 
etal and protessional people who camt to 
setk their fortunes in the promising town of 
Sihguri, I hesc interests were quick to sec tf # 
value of the tajbansi style of oiganisation 
of production and fitted their economic in 
teiests without seeking to disrupt it So tor 
both the British as well as the urban investors 
the peaceful, stable exploitation of labour 
and the* yield the reform was welcome For 
land speculators it was a sale insestmen 
The colonial and commcicial protessional 
interests responded to this situation in their 
own ways I he British who at any rate did 
not piopose a pcimanent land revenue settle 
ment for the area chose tc lease out areas 
for specific periods of time In doing so ihey 
incorporated the element ot hceditary pro 
ptrtv rights in „ least contract ssstem a 
pinthet which is somewhat paradoxical The 
eo'iiintrti il pioltssional interests wert eon 
scions >i the tragihty ol this delicate stiue 
lure Ihtv were quick to realise that the 
wealthy vt! unlettered rajbansis were un 
conscious of the dangers that could desire v 
their system I htv sought to ucatt a class 
organisation of the jottdai s so that their 
own mitasts also could be sateguaidcd The 
formation ol tht Intular Association and 
the Tarai Mangal Samiti wtre such efforts 
In the fate of rajbnnsi apitlis neither of 
these two i rganisations lasted tor long T1 1 
C ongress parts entered tht scene and got the 
larai Mangal Samiti dissolved to be in 
tegtaled with the pcasim vwi g ot he pirtv 
As long as 1 vnd w vs plenty and labour 
sc irtt tht adhtar w is issuted ot a eomtoi 
table subsistence The pvnur structure ol tht 
jatedhari adhian system was it pi stnied hv 
tvtr so many snull pviamids with the gr/i 
uid his adhiars and utudai v Hr power did 
not extend vtrv much bevond iheir boun 
dancs Thu is why adhmr flight's and thelts 
were ltll to go bv default In lati only later 
do we find some evidence of jotedars from 
Bihar or l ttar Pradesh employing strong 
arm men As long as the social relationships 
bttween rajbansi adhiars and jotedars blur 
icd the exploitation of adhiats, the system 
went on reproduc ng itsui wit ho it ddlicultv 
1 he entrv ot the tribal popi.1 inon is adhiars 
and luiadurs to i qban i H It iars signalled 
the beginning ot a i tw contradiction, that 
ot social disannul it ot 1 he consciousness 
ol being looked di u n upon as of low status 
iinwoithv ol sou il inieiac'ion with their raj 
bansi masters when ihur rajbansi ccmnttr 
paits enjoyed unlettered access into their 
households provided a contrast so direct that 
it developed into an antagonistic relation 
ship in course of time Also during this 
period the tubal population had generated 
a stratum of self cultivating rich and middle 
peasants who had enteted into the land 
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market by dint of their own industry and 
hard labour, as also through savings from 
the plantation economy The juxtaposition 
of these two phenomena prepared the 
ground for the maturation oi an antagonistic 
relationship embedded m the tenancy struc 
ture of exploitation 

This is cleailv explained bv the lact that 
the earliest to be mobilised bv the peasant 
leadership were the tnbals both in the plan 
tations and m the agrarian fields The mill 
tant culture ot the tnbals made their aimed 
mobilisation easily possible The extra 
ordinary mobilisation ot the peasants and 
plantation workers in 1953 demanding for 
bonus can be explained Plantation labour 
was exclusively tribal 1 he peasants mobi 
hsed were predominantly tribal ranging from 
rich to pool peasants Savings from planta 
tion labour provided the basis tor tribal 
peasantisalion Therefore tribal peasant sup 
port for tribal worker demand for bonus 
meant a reinforcement of the process ot 
tribal peasant!sation through increased sav 
mgs leading to turthci investment in land 
Besides, the close knit tubal oieanisation 
provided a readvtnade base tor the mvoc i 
tion of tribal solidarity 

It is true that rajbansi adhiurs joined the 
movement as time progressed but it would 
not be a misplaced perception to state that 
generally speaking whilst the tribal peasant 
responded against exploitation, the rajbansi 
adhiar was lured by the prospect of greater 
gain They had hitched themselves with the 
wagon of tribal peasantry 

It is interesting to note that rajbansi 
jotedars never developed a consciousness of 
class The one time prosperous rajbansi 
jotedars bemoan the fact that thev could 
never unite in strength to counter the 
challenge of the Knshak Samiti threat 
Leading Bengali lawyers with outstanding 
professional credentials as owners ol jotes 
sought to give leadership to the rajbansi 
jotedars but failed It is significant that most 
of the targets were rajbansi jotedars as non 
rajbansi Bengali jotedars were non icsidcnts 
In a few cases tnbals were targets, but almost 
invariably they were Chustians Even as the 
class organisation ol the rajbansi jotedars 
weakened, the peasant classes grew from 
strength to strength 

Incredible as it may sound, the 1933 Act 
had disastrous consequences for many raj 
bansi jotedars who had not cared to 
distnbute their assets among their next of 
kin, even to the extent possible within the 
ceiling laws This was another blow to their 
already dwindling power 

While so far the analysis has followed an 
ethmic-class logic, it is instructive to look 
at it from the perspective of the movement 
The peasant associated had clearly set 
secular goals of combating exploitation based 
on the principal contradiction located in the 
exploitative tenancy relationships Thctically, 
peasants, initially could not but be organised 
through tnbal peasant solidarities Thus 
ethnic mobilisation was sought for achiev¬ 
ing secular goals. The party itself sought to 


secularise the movement by attracting to its 
fold rajbansis and other communities The 
peasant leadciship was able maintain univer- 
salistic values within their organisation guided 
primanly bv secular principles. The Ambari 
conference in 19X2 saw 2,000 peasants cook 
ing their own food in 22 different hearths 
By the 1960s thtir conferences were catered 
to by single kitchens Such has been the long 
term impact of r his secularisation process, 
along with othci (actors, that todav it is 
almost inconceivable that thev can once 
again be mobilised m the same fashion They 
are now fragmented in different trade unions 
and peasant associations all of which are 
now competing against each other recruiting 
Irom the same social bases 

At a time when thest massive peasant 
mobilisations used to take place the agrarian 
social system was less evolved and simply 
stratified 1 hus between the /otedar and the 
adhiar there were no intervening categories 
The categories were discrete, the exploitation 
or discrimination direct such a system was 
vulnerable to class polarisation The dcfini 
tion ot the isploitci and the exploited was 
visible an 1 clear and did not require anv 
sophisticated analysis or conjecture lhc 
alliance of classes on this account was not 
difficult to form It ts obvious that the 
middle and poor peasants had nothing to 
lose as they did not get their lands cultivated 
bv adhiars So their support could be sought 
against the landlord One can now safely 
hypothesise, in the present circumstances in 
which (lasses do not stand in sharp and 
direct relationship between themselves, when 
a single communist party contending against 
a single ( ongiess party has changed to a 
situation in which hall a dozen Marxist and 
non Marsisi parties arc competing amongst 
and against each other, when any number 
ot voluntary organisations arc extending 
their clientele it is difficult to imagine that 
any class coi tr (diction can be sharp enough 
m bring about a class mobilisation for struc 
tural changes as in the past 
Finally, a look at the movement dynamics 
In the initial phase ol the movement the pea¬ 
sant association sought to bring about a 
senes of quasi structural changes It sought 
to obtain for the adhiar better and less ex 
ploitative terms with the jotedars Its claim 
tor tebhaga and its struggle against all other 
forms of deductions from his legitimate crop 
share are illustrations of these The means 
adopted were a combinations of legal and 
non institutional (or illegitimate) means 
This explains the several trips to the jails 
every year by the leading peasant leaders and 
their followers Thus intra-systemic changes 
were sought through non-institutionalised 
and legal means This vulnerability of the 
system towards change continued until 1967 
when the mdbihsation was stepped up with 
a call for forcible seizure of land by the ac¬ 
tual tillers of the soil The movement had 
now started making demands for systemic 
change through a more intense use of non- 
institutionalised means. This resulted m a 
counter action by the state and its support 


to the counter movement by the first emr 
manifestation of class consciousness among 
the rajbansis In 1969, the movement step¬ 
ped up non-institutionalised means, stopped 
using jny institutionalised means, and took 
a plunge tor a revolutionary transformation, 
by inactivating the quasi-movement struc¬ 
tures I his resulted in invoking the much 
larger might of the state on the one hand 
and a loss ot legitimacy for the movement 
Irom us quasi-movement base The loss to 
the movement has since been irretrievable m 
Naxalban 

Notes 

fl he theoretical section is a concise revision of 
my earlier paper ‘Social Conflict and Social 
Change lowaids a Theoretical Orientation' in 
Uimila Phadms ct al (eds), “Domestic Conflicts 
in South Asia”, Vol 1, South Asian Publishers, 
New Delhi 19t6 It (here is any difference bet 
ween my earlier paper and this paper, the Iat 
tei should be accepted as reflecting my current 
position 1 he research on which this paper is 
based is in its final stages of completion, hence 
to that extent the tcntativeness of the observa 
tions must be recognised 

this paper was presented at the Interna 
tional Symposium on Social Movement and 
Social C hanges Thtory and Piactice, organised 
bv (he Delhi C enne ot lhc Indian Statistical In 
stituti* at New Delhi on Aunust 23 1986 
I hanks are due to Mehai l al and V P Shar 
ma tor producing ihe manuscript ) 

1 Farlici 1 had also used the term collective 
mobilisation The decision to use social 
mobilisation has been taken wifh a view to 
dissociate it from the connotations of the 
word ‘collective’ in collective behaviour 

2 A theoretical orientation is not the vame 
thing as theory It is the set ot ideas 
assumptions and methodological ip 
proachts that serve to guide or orient, the 
researcher in his examination ol subs'ai live 
issues Hence it does not constitute what is 
norinalls thought ot as theorv An mien 
tation offers wavs of selecting concepiualis 
ing, categorising, and ordering data relating 
to ceitain kinds ot analytical problems But 
it does not in itself form a consistent system 
of interrelated propositions which are 
capable of being tested empirically, 
although it may facilitate the foi mutation 
of such theories [Ixsng 1977 4) 

3 The phenomenologists, for instance 

4 Coser represents the neo evolutionary func 
tional school which attempts to integrate 
conflict and change within its framework 
He observes "There is always some sort of 
a continuity between a past and a present, 
or a present and a future social system, 
societies do not die the way biological 
organisms do, for it is difficult to assign 
precise points of birth or death to societies 
as we do with biological organisms One 
may claim that all that can be observed is 
a change of the organisation of social rela¬ 
tions, but from one perspective such change 
may be considered re-esiablishment of 
equilibrium whereas from another it may 
be seen as the formation of a new 
system”[1967. 27). 

3 Bor arriving at Bus classification of change 
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I Mtve been influenced by Ramkrishna 
Mukherjee, {Mukherjee 1970: 9], 

6 For example, Dhanagarc reasons that the 
tebhaga movement in Bengal could not 
develop into a massive peasant rebellion 
because “the total number of peasants killed 
in scuffles with the police did not exceed 
fifty, although 3,119 arrests were made.. 
[Dhanagare 1983: 172]. 

7 For further details on the gramdan move¬ 
ment please see my paper: ‘Gramdan in 
Benin: A Sociological Analysis', ‘Gramdan: 
A Study of Gramdan: Social and Economic 
Outcomes', “Disciplined Electicism" and 
“Indian Sociology: Reflections and In¬ 
trospections", Popular Prakasan, Bombay, 
1986. 

8 Situated in the northern district of Darjeel¬ 
ing in the eastern state of West Bengal. 

9 The massive mobilisation for a total revolu¬ 
tion on neo-Gandhian lines was to come up 
five years later resulting in the declaration 
of national emergency and the subsequent 
fall of India’s prime minister and the ruling 
Congress party. 

10 Mougas are strictly defined boundaries of 
an area which is the smallest uint of revenue 
collection in the rural areas. The jote is the 
native term of an identifiable cluster of 
households. The original settlement pattern 
of a jote di- fered from the more dispersed 
villages. One mouza can include one or 
more than one jote. 

11 PPS sample stands for Probability Propor¬ 
tional to Size sample. 

12 The present rajbanst ;>opulation ot this 
region will deny this attribution of their 
ancestry belligerently. 

13 The Siliguri sub-division was a sensitive 
frontier region bordering Nepal, Sikkim ai.d 
close to Bhutan. Tibet and China. Hence 
the British declared it a non-regulation area, 
meaning that the legislative decisions taken 
in Calcutta did not become laws in this 
region. Its administration was directly under 
the governor of Bengal. Apart from 
agricultural crops, the cultivation of tea in 
plantations was extensive. This paper 
discusses only the agrarian structure. 

14 Even today the names of jotes are attnbuted 
to the names of the original jotedars. 

15 These included marwaris, pleaders, mer¬ 
chants, etc, who had acquired the holdings 
by moneylending, who wrre rent receivers 
and whose tenants were the actual tillers of 
the soil; nijjote literally translated means 
“own jotd', i e, jote under personal 
cultivation. 

16 Adhiars received some share of the crop 
they cultivated from lands allotted to them 
by the jotedars or ticcadars. The gross share 
was half, but the net take-home share was 
always far less. Ticcadars are fixed rent 
tenants under the jotedars. Dar-ticcadars 
are fixed rent tenants of ticcadars. This 
fixed-rent category did not go beyond dar- 
dar-ticcadars. The well-to-do jotedars did 
not cultivate themselves but their pre¬ 
decessors were cultivators. 

17- Under-tenants refer to the category of land¬ 
owners who own large tracts of land and 
pay rent only to the state and to no in¬ 
termediary. They arethe - intermediaries. In 
permanently settled areas they were, the 
zamindars or landlords. 

18 Raiyots are,cultivating peasants. 


19 As many as 97 of the 535 jotedars had prac¬ 
tically no cultivated lands in their direct 
possession. These naturally included all¬ 
non-resident jotedars. This number was 53 
in 1987, indicating a rise in landlordism 
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DISCUSSION 


IN a recent paper on ‘Effect of Tariffs on 
Foreign Prices: The Case of India’ 1 
R G Nambiar and R Mehta (hereafter, 
N and M) raise the interesting possibility 
that tariff reductions may not be suitable for 
India due to the presence of market im¬ 
perfections such as foreign monopoly power. 
The paper is divided in two parts. In the first 
the authors sketch a model of a domestic 
market dominated by a foreign monopolist 
whereby a tariff liberalisation would lead the 
foreign supplier “to raise [its] export price 
and rob the domestic consumeis of the 
benefits of tariff reduction!’ 2 The second 
part of the paper is devoted to providing em¬ 
pirical support for the assumption that 
foreign producers enjoy monopoly power in 
Indian markets. 

The purpose of this comment is to show 
that the policy recommendation formulated 
by N and M does not follow from their 
theoretical or empirical arguments. Instead, 
if anything, their analysis reinforces the case 
in favour of trade liberalisation in India. 

I begin by setting up graphically the model 
that N and M seem to have in mind in the 
first part of their paper. 3 The figure depicts 
the Indian market for a product entirely sup- 
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plied by a foreign monopolist. The demand 
curve (DD') and marginal cost curve 
(C F C’ F ) are assumed to be linear for ease 
of exposition. Under free trade the foreign 
monopolist sells OQ F at a price OP F . If 
India imposes a specific tariff at the rate t 
the monopolist’s supply curve shifts upto 
C r C' r , implying a reduction in sales to 
OQ t and an increase in price to OP T . 
Comparing the situations with and without 
tariff shows that a tariff reduction (i) raises 
the export price pocketed by the foreign 
monopolist from (Oi', - C T C r ) to OP F ; 
and (ii) raises its monopoly rent from 
P t A t B t C t to P F A F BpC., thereby lowering 
India's welfare (measurca as the sum of con¬ 
sumer's surplus and tariff revenue) from 
(DP T A, + B t E j F f G 1 ) to DP_A f . So far 
the results confirm the analysis by N and M. 
And it may seem as if indeed, “a rise in tariff 
might be rightly placed; it would exert 
pressure upon the foreign producer to absorb 
the tariff hike ’. 4 

The next step before drawing policy 
recommendations from the theoretical ap¬ 
paratus is to identify those Indian markets 
that fit the central assumption of monopoly 
power on the part of foreign producers. The 
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procedure used by N and M consists ot com 
paring, fot a certain nutnbei of products the 
tariff rate in India with the latio uf export 
prices to India and the rest ot the world I he 
fact that *'|t]he latter has a tendtney to be 
low whtn tanlt is high and convei selv"' tor 
151 pioducts defined at the four digit SI IX 
is taken as pritna fane evidence of the 
presence of monopoly behaviour by ioreign 
supplier Ihere arc, however two reasons 
for treating this conclusion with caution 


ert pressute” upon foreign monopolists This 
prescription tuns counter to the central 
message ot the modern theory ot commer 
mil policy which, as one ot its founders 
recently reminded the readers of hPW, “was 
to distinguish among different types ot 
market failure and to design policy mterven 
tions which suited the type of market failure 
one had to address” 

The selection of an appropriate policy in 
strument in the presence of a foreign 


source of monopoly power.* At least two 
sources can be distinguished in the case of 
India First, it may be that there is only one 
foreign producer who is capable of supply¬ 
ing the given market. In this case the optimal 
policy for India consists of subsidising tm- 
poits at the rate S, while charging the 
monopolist a lump sum tax that matches a 
actly the subsidy cost As shown in the 
figure, the subsidy rate S is set equal to 
C,C, so as to achieve the competitive 
equilibrium with sales OQ s and price OP s 9 
Second, there may be several foreign firms 
ready to supply the Indian market, but only 
one may be licensed to do so by the authori¬ 
ties In this case the optimal policy is to 
remove the licensing system, thereby increas 
ing competition ipso facto and eliminate the 
tariff on impoits 

In conclusion less rather than more tariff 
protection is wai ranted m the presence of 
foreign monopoly power Other policy in 
tcrvcntions are more appropriate for achiev 
ing maximum economic efficiency 

Notes 

1 Uonumu and I'tlilaal Hukh Jme 11 
1987 

2 N md M p 942 

1 I he Mdphical presentation is adapted from 
1 N Snmvasan (1986) Recent Theories ot 
Impcif et ( ompetition and international 
Trade Anv Imphctlions tor development 
Strategy’ (munco) 

4 N and M p 941 

5 N and M p 942 

6 N and M p 942 

7 J Hhagwati ‘Trade and Development Theory 
and Policy A Synthesis Exists’, Economic 
and Politnul Uetklv May 10. 1987 p 8S9 

8 It is assumed throughout that the foreign 
monopolist is the only source of market im 
perfection in India The same assumption is 
implicit in N and M 

9 This situation is clearly better than the cast 
with a tariff since (i) the export price has 
decreased to (OP s C f C s ), and (n) the 
monopoly rent has been eliminated, thereby 


First and foremost, the methodology 
adopted by N and M does not provide any 
information on the degree of monopoly 
power in each market Rather it offers a 
blanket statement on 151 markets considered 
jointly Clearly there must be great dif¬ 
ferences in market structure across as many 
products Second, the export price ratios arc 
calculated on the basis of unit values which, 
as noted by the auihors themselves, are poor 
proxies for the underlying prices 

The fact that the study by N and M docs 
not provide much empirical guidance should 
not distract our attention from the possibility 
that foreign producers may, indeed, enjoy a 
great deal of monopoly power in India for 
certain items Assuming that careful em 
pineal analysis permits ident'fication ot such 
items, one may, then, return to the more fun¬ 
damental issue of formulating appropriate 
economic policies 

N and M oppose the “current relaxation 
in imports"' 1 and recommend, instead, that 
India retains high tariff rates in order to “ex¬ 


monopoltst requires identification of the maximising India’s welfare at DP S A S 
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Singrauli can now 
illuminate two cities like Delhi. 


BHEL power generating sets ensure it. 


lit* i nuntrv s first toil 
linscd "iotiMW unit in tin 
public s< 11 « is .in 
* \i nttul addition to 
siiigi.ii ill s present 
<-.t|xi< ttv consisting of 
five m k)M\v units 
Bunging Singrauli s toi.il 
i up<n ily to l TOO MM ,t 
generating i .i|Kii itv that 
c an truly met t the t mire 
power net its of two 
cities likt Delhi 

Bhar.it Heavy I let totals 
I Inntttl has pros n let I the 
entire ixiwt r gt nt ration 
equlpmt ni turbine 
gerier itor sets lx tilers 
arul a host of auxiliary 
equipment In arltllllon to 
t ret lion anti 
t omnnssioning for this 
gigantir tornplex 

The (at ilities technology 
CX|it ruse skills and 
proiet t Managenu nt 
dt*velo|)cU at Bill l in 



this vital area of Power 
generation hav e made 
this leal fiosslhle 
Already orders for 
toomw equipment for a 
dozen mon such sets 
ftir installation at diverse 
locations in Intlla arc In 
various stages of 
execution 

BHI1 Is proud to he 
associated with the 
National Thermal Power 
Corporation I united in 
this major national 
vcniure 
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From bullock c art tracks to metalled highways From 
arid g r ourui to gret-n acres From a life of little hope 
to a thriving busy populace The Changing Picture 
springs to colour from a drab canvas 

At Mahmdra, we are happy to play this role of a 
catalyst, in the develop™ nt and improvement of 
backward areas Kandivli or Ntsik Pimpri or 
lyatpuri wfierever we go wc i j«re looked to the 


needs and welfare of the community Fducation, 
housing, health care And even civic amenities like 
proper roads, drinking water, power and gardens 
have been our first priority 

The theme is to grow and develop together To give 
back to society in no small measure, what we reap 
from it This is the unwritten credo at Mihindra A 
way of thinking that has become a way of life 
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Growth and Instability 


In foodgrains production does a high rate of giowth also mean high 
instability 7 An inter-state analysis of trends m foodgrains 
production during 1960-61 to 1984-85 A-82 

The role of irrigation m dampening fluctuation m agricultural 
production is unmistakable. Production oT irrigated foodgrains fell 
by only 6 per cent m the nationwide drought of 1979 80 whereas 
that of umrngated foodgrains fell by 22 per cent A-93 

This year’s drought will have a profound impact on all sectors of 
the economy—not only on agricultural production and on 
employment and incomes, especially ot landless agricultural 
labourers and marginal farmers, but also on industry, the 
government’s finances and the country’s balance of payments 163S 

lor the government, India is apparently not an integrated whole, 
naturtl calamities in one part of the country are no concern either 
ot (hi othei parts or of the government at the centre By asking the 
Ninth finance Commission to examine the feasibility of a national 
insurance fund to finance relief in the event of natural calamities, 
the cintre has given notice that it intends to ‘privatise’ disaster relief 
and make each state pay for the relief it wants 1630 


India-Otina Border 

At R t|iv Gandhi's meeting with 
Gorbachev in the summer, did 
the Soviet leader, speaking from 
his government’s experience, 
advise the Indian prime mimstei 
that, given agreement on 
principle, the C hincse are hkelv 
to bi reasonable and pragmatic 
in ntpotiations on the border 
qutstion Whatever the answer, 
the Smo Soviet boundary 
agreement has important 
lessons lor India 1643 


Edible Oilseeds 

Despite having the largest 
cultivated area under oilseeds in 
the world, the consumption of 
oils and fats in the country is 
far below the minimum 
nututional requirements 
presenbed by the 1CMR 
Analysis of the role of 
technology, puce, weathei and 
farmers' expectations in 
oilseeds production A-97 


College Teachers' 
Movement 

Despite the remarkable strength 
and the unity of the college 
teachers’ strike, the teachers’ 
movement is threatened with a 
break-up and it will be quite 
some time before the pieces 
can be put together again 1640 


Alternative to Congress 
With the Emergency and after 
its retain to power in 1980 the 
t ongress(l) has become the 
centre of rightist foices in Indian 
society Tac lett must recognise 
this development in its current 
efforts to build a left and 
democratic alternative to the 
Congrcss(I) 1629 

Finance and Development 
The experience with debt 
finance, both at the domestic 
and the international levels, is 
bringing about a perceptible 
change in assessment ot the role 
of financial intermediaries in 
development 1640 


Doing without Operation 
Flood 

It is entirely possible to devise 
an alternative strategy for dairy 
development in India which, 
unlike Operation Hood, will be 
as concerned with equitable 
distribution as with stimulating 
production 1654 

Socio-Economic Status 
and Tenancy 

How docs the relative souo 
economic status of the landlord 
and the tenant affect the terms 
of tenancy 7 A study in 
Andhra Pradesh A-lll 










LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Reviewing Rural Credit 

WHILE the urban and industrial sectors 
appear to have been broadly well served 
by many financial institutions like the 
IDB1, IbCs, ICIt I, and growing network 
of commeiual banks, the vast hinterland 
ot rural India appears to be ill served in 
credit facilities even tour decades alter 
freedom Agriculture, though vital tor the 
economy in terms of food and inputs for 
industries, unfortunately sufters from not 
being as vocal as the urban sector Should 
this be allowed to come in the way of the 
well being of the over 100 million rural 
households at d their progress 7 Let us not 
forget that both agriculture and rural 
development are vital foi the health ol our 
economv and loi the very survival ot 
democratic framework itself 

ITuc, there are an irray ol quite impres 
sive specialised institutions stt up lor this 
purpose R131 nationalised banks AK, 
ARDC, I and Development Banks Rural 
Regional Banks N( IX the whole gamut 
of rural credit co operatives and the mote 
recent and much publicised National- 
Bank foi Agriculture and Rural Develop 
ment (NABARD) Alas, each one of these 
suffers Irom some limitation or other 
(either their own making or imposed) 
and are falling short of growing needs 
NABARD, started with high hopes and 
tan (are has no doubt grown in staff 
strength—a phenomenon common to 
most public sector institutions, but 
whether this growth been matched by 
increased efficiency, is a moot question 
It is heartening to note that a high 
power review committee has bten set up 
with World Bank assistance to review the 
whole question of ruial credit, the existing 
institutions and their working, etc In this 
context, it may be worthwhile to take note 
of the following suggestions 
A major criticism, apart from the 
chronic inadequacy of funds to the needs, 
is that, more often than not, it is the well 
off and vocal rural section with their, 
‘clout’ of various hues, that are the major 
beneficiaries of rural credit facilities 01 
fered This trend has to be reversed 
Even where credit percolates to the tar 
geted poor households, it is again a com 
mon phenomenon that there is a big gap 
between the sanctioned credit and the 
actual receipt of the same by the illiterate 
poor The difference syphoned off by the 
corrupt officialdom and the local agents is 
making a mockery of the whole system A 
check system should be devised to stop this 
Multiplicity of organisations set up as 
purveyors of rural credit has unfortunately 
led to duplicity of work often leading to 
over lapping of efforts and fntteung away 


of resources This needs to be remedied 

Credit whether urban or rural, after all 
is only a means, a vital on<* though, and 
not an end in itself Sanctioning of credit 
as per targets including the ‘loan mclas' 
need not and should not be the end of the 
ehort A proper monitoring and follow 
up is therefore needed ‘Perfoi mance 
auditing’ may perhaps be the answer 

Displaying net profit m their balance 
sheets need not be the sole aim of public 
credit institutions Social compulsions of 
uplifting the rural poor specially the land 
less labour and the treed bonded laboui 
who I vc no ‘collateral’ ti offer except their 
ticc lorn should not 1 c lost sight ol A 
diitcrcntial system of interest rates may be 
evolved based on their capacity to bear it 

I ast but not the least is the urgent need 
to trim th stall strength of the existing 
ciedil instill turns to make them woik 
oriented and not mere cmplovnieni 
oriented as thev have <ten become* 

1 N\nji NDUYA 

Bomb tv 

Torture Victim and West 
Bengal Government 

LLT me mention my unhappiness with a 
piece you have printed m your August 22 
issue on Archana Guha (Ntlanjan Datta, 
Torture Victim bights Back’) As has now 
become standard with such writings, the 
Lett Front government of West Bengal is 
the villain ot the piece Nowhere is it 
mentioned that the air ticket for Archana 
Guha’s travel to Europe was borne by the 
state government, who also arranged for 
a general allowance to supplement her 
medical expenses in Denmark Nor is 
there a reference to the fact that the West 
Bengal government had set up—or was 
willing to set up—a special medical board 
for her treatment, but she chose to travel 
to Furope The state government also 
arranged for the full travel expenses of an 
escort and Archana Guha’s brother travel 
led as the escort With Archana Guha 
away, none here thought she was interested 
in pursuing the case Now it has been 
revived because presumbly she has come 
on a vacation and her CPI(M) lawyer feels 
strongly about it 

Just another point There were nearly 
3,000 school teachers who had been either 
imprisoned or hounded out of their neigh¬ 
bourhood during the years of Congress 
terror Archana Guha’s case could not be 
treated m isolation A general cabinet 
decision on all the cases was necessary 
But it was finally done 

Each of the facts stated above can be 


verified from the International Depart¬ 
ment of Amnesty International 

A Reader 

Meerut Violence 

I was shocked to read Asghar All 
Engineer’s report on Meerut communal 
violence (June 20) The terms ‘national 
integrity’, ’secular’, ‘right to life 1 , etc, 
should shed tears, if they were alive. When 
the law enforcing machinery (the Provin¬ 
cial Armed Constabulary) itself becomes 
communal, where is the guarantee to life 
in multi religious society like ours 7 Why 
shouldn’t issues ot this kind be taken up 
by the All India Human Rights Commis 
sion 7 The ‘official’ culprits should be 
exposed and punished who caused great 
damage to peoples' property worth lakhs 
of rupees and murdered in cold blood 
hundreds ol people A committee should 
also be formed to help those who suffered 
the worst 
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For Burning 


O n September 4, a 17 year old bride of eight months, 
Roop Kanwar, immolated herself on her husband's 
funeral pyre m a v illagc in Rajasthan I housands ot villagers 
collected to watch the event But the law enforcers were cons 
picuously absent, though the nearest police station is <>n'v 
three kms away And the chief minister, ostcnsibl> because h * 
was “awav on toui of drought alfet ted aicas ’ issued a feeble 
message condemning the ac t several days after th eu in and 
a magisterial enquiry was ordered only on Septcmbc. P It 
this is ghastly, what has been happening ‘ubscqiu nth -.an 
only be described as an ominous portent of the deeph 
entrenched attitu les to women -attitudes which li ive drawn 
upon the barbaric practices of the past and have reasseited 
and institutionalised them in a 20th centur> fnmcwtik 
For 12 days attei the gruesome event the pyre was kept 
burning, guarded b\ Rajput soldiers wielding naki d ".words 
As the news spread people poured in from distant places ind 
a carnival atmosphere soon pervaded the an awn dozens 
of stalls coming up m the village selling sin h nut lets as 
coloured pictures ol Roop kanwan commuting sin I he 
whole state thus knew of the preparations tor the ehun iri 
ceremony to glonfy the act ot sail And yet the Rttasthan 
government chose to await a high couit order »o take Mcps 
to prevent the ceremony Not surprisingly, these were com 
pletclv inadequate It issued ordcis to stop traffic out*ids the 
village and cancel stale transport buses The only result was 
that private transporters did roaung busmes since an 
estimated four lakh people attended the ceremony I he home 
minister’s statement that police intervention to prevent the 
ceremony would have caused a ‘law and order’ situation is 
sheer nonsense There were innumerable wavs in which the 
government could have acted had it wanted to L'nfortunatclv 
it is not merely that the Congrcss(I) ministry did not wish 
to antagonise the powerful Rajput community T he tact is 
that a large number ol political leaders of all hues are un 
willing to condemn such practices because they see nothing 
wrong in them It is not just a matter of elec total advan 
tage, but of the values of a patriarchal class society 
This is not the first time that a Rajput woman has com 
muted sati In fact the neighbouring village had been witness 
to a similar spectacles as recently as 1980 and there have been 
other attempts as well—and, ironically enough, each time 
such an event has been prevented, it is the woman concerned 
who has been arrested for attempting to commit suicide 
There are several ‘sati sthals* in Rajasthan with shunes to 
the sati which have become huge money-spinners lor the 
trusts which run them The largest is said to be the one at 
Jhunjhunu which is reportedly worth ciores of rupees ac 
cumulated through the years—fairs are held there each year, 
with the full co-operation of the government of Rajasthan 
A woman who commits satis is thus ensured a permanent 
place in the religious history of the region 

t 
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I here are ako other reasons why a woman may ‘opt’ to 
commit sati What attei all would have been Roop kanwar’s 
life had she lived 9 fhat of an outcast who is to be treated 
with contempt, a burden on the family not only to be 
clothed and fed but to be protected from male attentions 
Instead of a harrowing lite wouldn’t death be preferable 
especially when all those with whom sbt must now live were 
uigmg her to take her own life' In short, the practice of sati 
is not a dim memory of the past but a ti tdition which is 
determinedly kept alive by sooo psychological forces sup 
poited by the state infrastructure 

It is not surprising that some Janata and Congress(l) 
Ml As in Rajasthan not only attended the ‘chunan inahotsav’ 
but even issued assintne statements condoning it 1 he state 
home minister told the press that the ceremony was customary 
on such occasions and since the tight to worship was guaran 
teed in the constitution preventing it would have been an 
infringement ot the fundamental rights of the citizens In 
cftect, it is all riehi to degrade toiturt or even murder women 
as long as these acts ate thought to fall within the definition 
ot ‘worship’ 

It is precisely this genre ot argument which was used to 
support the Muslim Women's \ct- what religion supposedly 
sanctifies must necessarily he protected Interestingly, the 
British is bringing into force legislation against the practice 
of sail took great f ains to show that sail was not m fact sanc¬ 
tified by the scriptures but wa% only a later accretion Sadly, 
a similar debate has now already begun, on whether or not 
salt is a religious practice This is a dangerous trend The 
religious sanctity of these practices is not what is at issue 
Irrespective of what any religion may sav, sati can only be 
defined as murder and the so called ‘chunan mahotsav’ was 
a celebration of muider 

Several women’s mgamsations in Rajasthan and outside 
have condemned the event and the government’s feeble 
response They have talked of a sustained campaign to 
eradicate the practice Bui tor all that it is obvious that the 
practice ot salt cannot be wiped out m ail isolated manner 
C learly, it is only one, even if a particularly gruesome; aspect 
of violance against women which is an everyday occurrence 
in society It occurs when female foetuses are* killed and 
female babies are suffocated to death when girls are allowed 
to fall ill and die, or woisc Inc to die in childbirth, or are 
taped and murdered or set on tire for not bringing the ex¬ 
pected dowrv It also occurs when women are foiced to work 
at the least paid, back breaking jobs accepting the worst 
employment conditions, oi arc complelled to ‘sell’ their 
labour in different wavs at home and in the ltelds and the 
factory and allow themselves to be exploited While the 
government’s failure to prevent the sati must be condemn¬ 
ed, the failure itself as a reflcv of the deep-rooted anti¬ 
women tendencies in the socio political milieu 
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IMPORTS 

Not for Modernisation 

ONE of the areas where the country's 
economic policies have in the last lew years 
suffered ftom neo classical distortions is 
that of imports, foreign collaborations 
and external borrowings Technological 
upgradation of Indian industry may have 
requited some degree of exposure to ad¬ 
vanced foreign technology, but the ques¬ 
tion is really one of the kind of tech¬ 
nology, the pnority areas where fotcign 
technology is to be introduced, the terms 
on which such technology is to be obtained 
and the scope for local adaptation This 
kind of selectivity and discretion is possi¬ 
ble only if theie is some definite scheme 
ol priorities guiding economic policies. 
This is true whether one is talking of 
foreign borrowing or liberalised imports. 
While data of a qualitative nature— 
purpose-wise, industiy-wise, etc- -are hard 
to come by, those on imports available 
from company finance studies speak for 
the lack of any selectivity or discretion in 
the implementation ot policies. 

Three rets of company finance studies 
are now available tor 1985-86—those 
compiled bv the Reserve Bank of India, 
the IDBI and the ICICI, the RBI’s being 
the most comprehensive of all. The RBI 
study, covering 541 large public limited 
companies, brings out that the total 
foreign exchange expenditure of these 
companies in the foim of merchandise im¬ 
ports, dividends, loyalties, technical fees, 
and others rose from Rs 1,665 crore in 

1983- 84 to Rs 1,802 crore in 1984 85 (or 
by 8.2 per cent) and further to Rs 2,439 
crore in 1985 86 (or by 35.3 per cent). The 
companies’ expenditure on inf ports of raw 
materials, capital goods, stores and spares 
and others constituted 84.1 per cent of 
their total foreign exchange expenditure 
in 1985-86 against 80.3 per cent in 

1984- 85. Imports of such items rose by as 
much as 41.7 per cent from Rs 1,447 crore 
in 1984-85 to Rs 2,051 crore in 1985-86. 
Almost identical results emerge from the 
studies of the IDBI and ICICI samples 
consisting of companies on their loan 
portfolios. 

The general notion that increased im¬ 
ports following import liberalisation have 
gone to upgrade the technological levels 
of Indian industry does not stand up to 
scrutiny since the additional Imports are 
found to consist mostly of raw materials 
and spares and parts. According to the 
RBI study, which alone provides these 
details, imports of raw materials and 
stores and spares have continued to con¬ 
stitute as much as almost 83 per cent of 
total imports. In absolute amounts, such 
imports were Rs 1,200 crore in 1984-85 
and Rs 1,697 crore in 1985-86. On the 
othei hand, capital goods imports were 
Rs 230 crore (or 15.9 per cent of the total 
imports) in 1984-85 and Rs 338 crore (or 


16.5 per cent) in 1985-86. The ICICI and 
IDBI studies confirm that over the years 
imported raw materials have constituted 
a growing propoition of total consumption 
of raw materials by Indian industry. 

As against the larger foreign exchange 
outgo, the companies’ earnings of foreign 
exchange have been rising at a relatively 
moderate rate, giving rise to an increas¬ 
ing net outflow. F.xport earnings of 541 
laige companies covered in the RBI study 
increased from Rs 1,071 crore in 1983 84 
to Rs 1,403 crore in 1984-85 (30 pei cent), 
but then only to Rs 1,478 (5.4 per cent) 
in 1985-86. W hile exports of the IClC’i 
sample of companies actually fell in 

1985-86, export incentives available to 
them went up. Overall, according lo the 
kBl study, net foreign exchange outgo 
which had been Rs 347 crore in 1983 84 
and Rs 136 c.ore ui 1984-85 shot up to 
Rs 660 crore in 1985-86. It is significant 
that, despite all the imports for techno 
logy upgiadition and all the export incen 
tives, the Indian corporate sector has 
always prosed to be a net absorbet ol 
foreign exchange and now with import 
liberalisation this tendency has become 
even more pronounced. 

INTPRNAI lONAI DLBI 

Trap of Debt-Equity 
Swaps 

CORY AQUINOS country is under the 
severest of pressures, political as well as 
economic And the United States is behind 
both. The fifth, and the most serious so 
far, of the coup attempts had all the mak¬ 
ings of a plot hatched in the US, possibly 
around the same time when debt-ridden 
Philippines was being pressured into a 
$ 13 billion debt-restructuring arrange¬ 
ment with its creditor banks. The propos¬ 
ed arrangement included a major debt- 
equity swap, something that is being 
strongly advocated as part of the ‘menu’ 
approach to the third world’s debt 
problem. 

The Philippines is not the first coun¬ 
try to be coerced into a debt-equity swap. 
Mexico, the country with the second 
highest external debt among the develop¬ 
ing countries, is supposed to have ‘retired’ 
more than $ 2 billion in this manner. 
What does a debt-equity swap involve? Let 
us quote from a US government publica¬ 
tion. Voice: 

An American company planning to set up 
a factory in Mexico buys S 1 million worth 
of Mexican debt from an American bank. 
Since the bank wants to write these loans off 
its books, it lets the company buy the note 
at a discount—perhaps 60 per cent of its face 
value The company then presents the note 
to the Mexican government which redeems 
it at a slight discount to face value in local 
currency. Now the company has money to 
spend on a new plant. 


Clearly, a creditor bank which is will¬ 
ing to sell off its note at a sizeable 
discount- and it should be so willing once 
it has decided to write it off the way a 
number of major US banks like Citibank 
and Bank of America have done—why 
has that discount to be offered only to a 
company in the US? Debtor countries like 
!*eru have been demanding, for some 
years now, a rescheduling ol their servic¬ 
ing liabilities and that too without writing 
down the principal. 

I he reasons why creditor country 
governments ptefer a debt equity swap to 
a direct write-down arrangement with the 
debtor country are not difficult to see. The 
maiot beneficiary ot the write-down is the 
company in the creditor country. The deb¬ 
tor country is obliged under the new ar- 
tangement to let such a company to 
repatriate its piofits and capital on the 
basis of the lace value of the debt. I he 
respite that a debtor countiy enjoys under 
a debt-equity swap can be, therefore, at 
most veiy temporary. In no time it will 
lincTthe chicken returning home to roost. 

The rejection by the US treasury 
Secietaiy of the Brazilian proposal that 
its debts be written down directly by 50 
per cent is in lme.with the stand taken by 
the US government in favour of debt- 
equitv swaps But Btazil is obviously in 
no great hunv, having already icstncted 
us debt sei s u mg payments. After all, the 
pressure on Bia/il is still principally 
economic and not much.political leverage 
is at present exercisable bs the US. I he 
Philippine situation is very dillerent in this 
respect. But it demonstrates once more 
how political pressures ate applied to gain 
economic advantage ftom a country 
under pressure. 


MEDICAI I-.DUC AIION 

More Powers for MCI 

THE amendment to the Medical Coun¬ 
cil Act which was introduced in the last 
session of Parliament has been long over¬ 
due. There can be no two opinions about 
that. With 13,000 graduates being produc¬ 
ed every year from 106 plus medical col¬ 
leges scattered through the country, there 
was a grave need to bring a greater unifor¬ 
mity in the standards of medical educa¬ 
tion. In addition, the issue of private 
medical colleges which charged capitation 
fee which was been hanging fire for quite 
some time had to be dealt with at an all- 
India level. But, whether the amendment 
gives the Act the much-talked-about 
powers to penalise defaulters is debatable. 

Essentially, the amendment empowers 
the Medical Council of India to lay down 
uniform standards of education in 
medical colleges, regulate admissions and 
prevent these institutions from charging 
capitation fees. At present although 
medical education and the regulation of 
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medical practice are included in the con¬ 
current list, the centre has little control 
over the opening of new medical colleges 
or of new courses. The Medical Council 
even now, of course, is entrusted with the 
tasks of recognising medical qualifications 
and maintaining an Indian medical 
register. Every university or medical in¬ 
stitutions in the country is expected to 
furnish the council with adequate infor¬ 
mation about its courses so that the MCI 
can ensure that these fall within the 
prescribed norms. Moreover, the council 
is empowered to appoint a committee to 
inspect medical institutions. But the pro¬ 
blem has been that in the event that a 
medical college does not meet the condi¬ 
tions laid down, there is little action that 
can be taken against it. A glaring case is 
that of Karnataka. Although the MCI has 
refused to recognise eight of the state’s 
medical colleges—all new and all capita¬ 
tion fee institutions—the state government 
has happily allowed them to function and 
has assured the students that they would 
be employed in the state services or allow¬ 
ed to practice within the state irrespective 
of the MCl’s stand. The amendment is 
directed at avoiding such situations in 
future. 

Oddly enough, it is not clear what ac¬ 
tion the MCI can take if such situations 
arise again. Would this mean, for instance, 
that it would be illegal tor graduates from 
unrecognised courses to practice medicine 
anywhere even if the state government 
allowed it? 

There is a more fundamental issue 
which seems to have escaped the notice 
of those who have framed the amend¬ 
ment. And that is the question of the type 
of education and training provided. 
Several critics have pointed out that the 
country’s doctors are mostly inappro¬ 
priately trained, with the emphasis being 
more on hospital-based and often specia¬ 
lised curative techniques. For example, it 
is ridiculous but true that in a country 
with such a large population of children, 
paediatrics does not merit a separate 
paper, but a mere couple of questions in 
general medicine in many states. Similarly 
a number of diseases which are widely 
prevalent receive scant attention in the 
graduate course^ mostly because these pa¬ 
tients do not often get to a general 
hospital and so the students rarely get to 
see such cases. If the MCI is to be effec¬ 
tive in ensuring quality education, it is 
these areas which it must review. 

Perhaps the most important aspect of 
the amendment deals with the issue of 
capitation fees. The new bill authorises the 
MCI to frame regulations on the basis of 
which medical colleges may prescribe the 
fees for the course. It prohibits these 
teaching institutions from collecting 
capitation fee, and has laid down 
punishments ranging from three to seven 
years of imprisonment with fines upto 
Rs 3,000. * 


While the amendment is a move in the 
right direction, one criticism that has been 
raised is that the bill would infringe the 
state's jurisdiction. Whatever the legal 
position on this, the issue of educating 
future medical practitioners who will 
literally have the power of life or death 
over an unsuspecting, largely poor, 
population can only be entrusted to a 
professional body such as the MCI. 

PHILIPPINES 

Militarisation of 
Government 

THE political instability that has 
characterised President Corazon Aquino's 
government has been accentuated by the 
August 28 military revolt. 

The coalition that brought Corazon 
Aquino to power was disparate, composed 
of the elite opposition to Marcos as well 
as the social democrats to the left who 
mobilised mass popular for her. It was 
essentially a set of contradictions within 
the power elite that gave rise to an elite 
in opposition to Macros. The main con¬ 
tradictions within the power elite arose 
with respect to the role of the state in the 
economy. The virtual mercantile monopo¬ 
lisation of the sugar and coconut in¬ 
dustries was sanctioned with the backing 
of presidential decrees. Construction con¬ 
tracts were awarded to a select few; the 
same situation prevailed with respect to 
credit from government financial institu¬ 
tions, tariff preferences and import 
licences. Corruption was more centralised. 
The system was referred to as crony 
capitalism. The elite opposition to Marcos 
represented that section of the business 
elite which had lost economically during 
the Marcos years. This business elite and 
its political representatives had no signifi¬ 
cant differences with the export oriented, 
transnational led, debt dependent 
development strategy that was followed 
since 1972 and has continued in the post- 
Marcos period. 

Corazon Aouino acquired legitimacy 
and mass support following the assassina¬ 
tion of her husband, Benigno Aquino, on 
his return from exile in 1983 and emerged 
as the figurehead of the anti-Marcos 
movement. It was this fact that prompted 
the elite opposition to choose her as the 
presidential candidate. It was expected 


that Corazon Aquino would advance the 
interests of the business groups that lost 
out during the Marcos years. 

The mass suppoit to Aquino came from 
the students, the middle class, sections of 
the working class and the peasantry and 
the catholic church. Some of these groups 
had struggled against police and military 
atrocities and repression, the curtailment 
of unions and democratic rights, the 
demolition of slums without providing 
alternative dwelling and the dislocation of 
entire villages to make way for govern¬ 
ment sponsored projects and agri-business 
ventures. They expected Aquino to restore 
democracy by dismantling the structures 
of martial law, dissolving the pro-Marcos 
legislature and constitution (drafted dur¬ 
ing Marcos’ regime), release political 
prisoners, legalise the communist party, 
carry out genuine land reforms, etc. 

Corazon Aquino chose to be a mode¬ 
rate, middle of the road president, appeas¬ 
ing both the right including the miluaiy 
(which played a key role in the ousting of 
Marcos) and the popular democratic 
forces. Thus she restored a semblence of 
democracy. She brought in people like 
former human rights lawyer. Joker 
Arroyo, as her executive secretary, enacted 
a charter which she called ‘Freedom Con¬ 
stitution’ after dissolving the pro-Marcos 
legislature and the constitution drafted 
under Marcos. The new constitution was 
drafted by a 48-metnber committee and 
overwhelmingly approved by voters in 
February this year. A new American-style 
Congress was elected in May. She released 
political prisoners, including communists, 
and negotiated a 60-day ceasefire with the 
New Peoples Army (NPA). However, under 
increasing pressure from the right and the 
military she declared an ‘all out war’ 
against the NPA when the ceasefire broke 
down in February. She also outlawed the 
Communist Party. She made public her 
long-awaited programme for land reform 
in July. This is however heavily in favour 
of the landlords and has been rejected by 
the left. 

It seems that the miiitaiy, which was in¬ 
strumental in bringing Aquino to power, 
now wants to play a more active role in 
politics. The August 28 military recoil, led 
by Colonel Gregorio Honasan, does not 
seem to have been a bid to topple Aquino. 
Rather it is a warning to Aquino to give 
the military its due share of power within 
the ruling elite. 


New Subscription Rates 

Sharp increases in costs, especially postal rates and paper prices, have 
compelled us to raise the per copy price of EPW and subscription 
rates—which have remained unchanged since December 1984. Effective 
from October 1, 1987, the per' copy price will go up from Rs 4.50 to 
Rs 5. The new subscription rates are given on page 1620. 
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VEGETABLE Oil S 

Case for Importing 
Oilseeds 

THE vegetable oils market scenario has 
undergone a sea change over the past few 
weeks. Bullish feisour which had firmly 
seized the market for a few months reached 
a feverish pitch by about the middle of 
August. But there is now no trace what¬ 
soever of the speculative froth generated 
by the seasonal factor—increased festival 
demand and lean supply period—and ag¬ 
gravated by the disquieting prospect of a 
setback in kharif oilseeds production 
because of the devastating drought. In a 
matter of just four weeks, vegetable oil 
prices have registered a steep decline tang¬ 
ing from 18 per cent to 35 per cent, depen¬ 
ding on the oil, from their mid-August all- 
time highs. In terms of the wholesale price 
indices compiled by Economic Times, the 
index for vegetable oils is down by 10.8 
per cent and that for groundnut oil by 9.7 
per cent. This contrasts sharply with the 
behaviour of the ‘all commodities' index 
which has risen by 1.6 per cent during the 
same period. 

The sharp contra-seasonal decline in 
vegetable oil prices in the face of the severe 
country-wide drought and the general up¬ 
surge in commodity prices could well be 
interpreted as an indication of the high 
speculative content in the preceding sharp 
upswing in prices. Such an inference is 
supported by reports of considerable 
amount of panicky selling by stockists 
following the sudden sharp break in 
prices. All those who had staked heavily 
on the drought and indulged in hoarding 
of stocks far in excess of normal inven¬ 
tories have had to pay dearly for it; their 
paper profits having been converted into 
huge losses. 

The fall in the prices of vegetable 
oik—edible as well as non-edible—has in¬ 
deed been very steep. Between August 13 
and September 12, the price of groundnut 
oil in Bombay’s wholesale market came 
down from Rs 27,200 to Rs 22,400 (per 
tonne). During the same period, washed 
cottonseed oil declined from Rs 27,500 to 
Rs 20,500, sesame oil from Rs 27,500 to 
Rs 22,500, refined rapeseed oil from 
Rs 26,100 to Rs 21,000, refined soybean 
oil from Rs 26,500 to Rs 21,000, rice bran 
oil non-edible grade from Rs 24,000 to 
Rs 15,500, edible grade from Rs 27,200 to 
Rs 18,300, mahuva oil edible grade from 
Rs 29,000 to Rs 23,500, and non-edible 
grade from Rs 28,500 to Rs 22,500, linseed 
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oil from Rs 26,400 to Rs 23,500 and castor 
oil commercial grade from Rs 17,900 to 
Rs 16,800 (per tonne). 

It would be of interest to compare the 
current puces with those which prevailed 
a year ago. Castor oil is higher by 71 per 
cent, linseed oil by 54.6 per cent, non- 
edible rice bran oil by 43.5 per cent, non 
edible mahuva oil by 36.4 per cent, edible 
grade mahuva oil by 27 per cent, sesame 
oil by 23.6 per cent, refined rapeseed oil 
bv 16.7 per cent, refined soybean oil by 
12 3 per cent, rice bran oil edible grade by 
12.9 per cent and washed cottonseed oil 
by 8.5 per cent. Only groundnut oil is 
quoted lower than a year ago—by 10.4 per 
cent. 

Several laaors have contributed in 
varying measure to the dramatic turn in 
market sentiment and the consequent 
steep tall in prices. August tains m most 
of the kharif oilseed producing areas have 
brought about a significant change in the 
crop outlook. On current reckoning, 
assuming favourable weathei conditions 
in the coming weeks, sunflower and soy¬ 
bean crops are expected to be somewhat 
better than in 1986-87. The groundnut 
crop, however, has suffered an irreparable 
damage, paiticularly in Saurashtra which 
accounts for nearly 30 per cent of the 
country’s total production. Nobody can 
say what the rabi crops will be like. But 
prospects of the shortfall in kharif 
groundnut production being made good 
to any great extent cannot be rated very 
high. Estimates about the likely shortfall 
in oilseeds production and the overall 
indigenous supply of vegetable oils, 
especially edible oils vary widely—from 
15 lakh tonnes to 20 lakh tonnes of oil. 

Apparently scared by the anticipated 
shortfall in indigenous supply New Delhi 
has stepped up edible oil imports in a big 
way. Going by official pronouncements, 
edible oil imports during the current oil 
year (November-October) will be of the 
order of 15.75 lakh tonnes. Informed 
trade/industry sources place the figure still 
higher at around 17 lakh to 18 lakh ton¬ 
nes. Reports are that the allocation under 
the PDS is likely to be increased further 
by 50,000 tonnes to 2 lakh tonnes for the 
month of October. Apart from edible oils, 
the government has also allowed the small- 
scale soap manufacturing units to import 
industrial oils and fats such as fatty 
acids—the quantum having been raised 
from 30,000 tonnes to 1.30 lakh tonnes. 
It is the massive import of edible as well 
as industrial oils/fats which has been a 
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major factor behind the recent sharp 
downswing in prices. The government’s 
dchoarding drive and raids under the 
essential commodities act have also un¬ 
nerved the trade and resulted in increased 
flow of supplies to the market. In view of 
the sharp decline in oil prices, vanaspati 
is reported to be selling a little below the 
price prescribed under the voluntary con¬ 
trol scheme. The benefit of the decline in 
prices at the wholesale level has, however, 
still to reach the retail level. The fall in 
retail prices is only marginal so far. 

The oilseeds aushing processing in¬ 
dustry has long since been pleading for 
the import of seeds in lieu of the import 
of edible oils. And for good reasons 1 he 
industry has been nursing huge idle 
capacity even as the country has been im- 
poiting massive quantities of edible oils 
scar aitct year. Imports during the current 
year (Nos embet-October) are expected to 
be aiound 16 lakh tonnes. Scared by the 
anticipated setback in oilseeds production 
during 1987-88 and the consequent need 
to effect substantially latget imports next 
year- the figure is tentatively placed 
aiound 22 lakh tonnes - the government 
is reported to hase made up its mind to 
allow import of seeds in fairly large quan¬ 
tities. The formal announcement is said 
to have been delayed as the government 
has still to take a final decision on the 
various related issues—the agency for ef¬ 
fecting imports, the quantum of imports 
and the seeds to be imported and the 
stiategy for the sale and allocation of im¬ 
ported seeds among the crushing/process¬ 
ing units. 

The issues involved are quite ticklish, 
demanding serious consideration. In view 
of the vast difference between the prices 
of seeds abroad and here and the need to 
minimise various leakages, imports should 
be canalised through a state/co-operative 
agency. In selecting seeds, due considera¬ 
tion should be paid to the specific 
crushing/processing capacities that have 
been set up in different sectors. It needs 
to be noted that rice bran processing units 
account for nearly 46 per cent of the total 
solvent extraction capacity in the country. 
Soybean units account for another 28 per 
cent. The requirements of these units will 
have to be taken care of in any scheme of 
oilseed imports. The decision in regard to 
the seeds to be imported should be guided 
essentially by the net outgo of foreign ex¬ 
change rather than oil yield considera¬ 
tions. Despite its low oil content, import 
of soybean instead of soybean oil involv¬ 
ing an equal amount of foreign exchange 
may well be a more economically sound 
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and practical proposition than the import 
of another high oil-yielding seed. Sales of 
imported seed should be made on an open 
tender basis with a ceiling related to the 
crushing/processing capacity of the unit 
concerned. This will help maximise sales 
realisation and also ensure a fair and 
equitable distribution of the imported 
material. It may also be desirable to 
stipulate some export obligation on the 
unit using imported seed. The quantum 
of imported seed should be gradually step¬ 
ped up, depending on how the scheme 
operates. The benefits of importing seeds, 
instead of oils, are all too obvious. The 
country stands to gain through saving in 
foreign exchange expenditure. The con¬ 
sumer stands to benefit from easier 
availability at relatively cheap prices of 
good quality oil obtained through im¬ 
ported seeds. The processing industry will 
get raw material it needs to utilise its idle 
capacity. It is an established practice 
among major net importers of oils and fats 
the world*over to effect their purchases in 
the form of seeds. 

ELECTRONICS 

World Bank's Prescription 

THE World Bank’s policy for the develop¬ 
ment of the Indian electronics industry 
does not differ very much from the policy 
already being pursued by the government. 
The Bank essentially urges India to com¬ 
plete the process of economic liberalisa¬ 
tion in the field of electronics. 

Consumer electronics and electronic 
components have already been delicensed. 
The World Bank recommends delicensing 
of the remaining segments—industrial 
electronics, computers and telecom¬ 
munications. At present there is complete 
freedom to import technology and enter 
into foreign collaboration in any area of 
electronics. The World Bank suggests that 
restrictions on the percentage of royalty 
and terms and conditions of transfer of 
technology be waived. At present there are 
no product restrictions on firms with a 
foreign equity of less than 40 per cent. The 
World Bank recommends that the 40 per 
cent foreign equity investment limit be 
removed so that majority owned foreign 
firms be allowed to invest in industrial 
electronics, telecommunications, middle 
grade components, micro and mini com¬ 
puters and computer software. The private 
sector has been allowed entry into tele¬ 
communications. The Bank suggests that 
aerospace and defence electronics should 
also be opened to it. At present, no MRTP 
clearance is required for entry into the 
electronics industry except in the area of 
consumer electronics. The World Bank 


recommends that monopolies be allowed 
to flourish even in consumer electronics. 

The government has reduced the import 
duty on raw materials, components and 
capital equipment. The World Bank 
recommends that all quantitative restric¬ 
tions on imports be removed and tariffs 
lowered. For instance, the import duty on 
components should be reduced from 75 
per cent to 25-35 per cent over a Five to 
seven year period. Phased manufacturing 
programmes come in. for heavy criticism 
on the ground that they run counter to the 
trend towards liberalisation. The World 
Bank too acknowledges that these pro¬ 
grammes are not seriously adhered to but 
goes on to caution that “if seriously 
implemented, these programmes risk the 
premature establishment of production in 
a number of product areas (for example, 
disc drives and computer peripherals) with 
units that are too small to produce effi¬ 
ciently and therefore impede prospects of 
achieving international competitiveness” 

The Woild Bank’s policy-makers seem 
to be obsessed with the idea of economies 
of scale. They recommend the adoption 
of minimum efficient scales of plant as 
the sine qua nan of international com¬ 
petitiveness. It is doubtful whether con¬ 
siderable economies of scale exist in all the 
sub-sectors of the electronics industry. 
There is however scope for realising 
economies of scale in the manufacture of 
electronic components. However, a major 
problem facing this sector is the limited 
domestic market. The market for domestic 
manufacturers like the public sector 
Bharat Electronics is squeezed by the 
liberal import of components. Thke for 
instance the import of components for 
colour TVs. The import content of a 
domestically assembled colour TV is 
around 80 per cent. The landed cost of 
imported colour TV components is said 
to be 20 per cent lower than that of 
domestically manufactured components. 
In other areas too, the electronic compo¬ 
nents manufacturing sector is inadequately 
protected and this has stunted its growth. 
Liberalised import policy has discouraged 
the purchase of indigenous electronic 
components manufactured by Bharat 
Electronics and helped traders to import 
components and thrive on ‘screw driver' 
assembly operations. Ihus, for economies 
of scale to be realised in practice, some 
quantitative restrictions on the import of 
components are a must. But this runs 
counter to the World Bank’s logic. 

The World Bank’s policy for the elec¬ 
tronics industry, if implemented, will only 
ensure that ‘screw driver’ assembly opera¬ 
tions are made more efficient in the 
hands of large business houses and 
transnationals. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 

EPW, September 30, 1967 

The mid-September rains have brought 
the country within sight ot its biggest 
foodgrain crop ever, but not in sight of a 
food policy .. Given the prospect of an 
output of 90 to 95 million tonnes [the 
Agricultural Prices Commission] defines 
the basic objectives as minimising 
dependence on imports, maintaining 
food prices at a level consistent with 
higher ouiput, eliminating distortions in 
the stiucturc of interstate prices, pro- 
cuting enough ol the increased output to 
sustain the public distribution system, 
and making a beginning with buffer 
stock... Any hopes that the commis¬ 
sion’s recommendations might be given 
a serious trial have been promptly 
scotched by the chief ministers . almost 
every state, except Madras, considers the 
target set for ]kharif procurement] as *oo 
high. . The chief ministers have rejected 
the idea of a unitorm system of pro¬ 
curement... On prices [they] were 
unanimous that the levels.. . were too 
low. . Can either state levies or the 
working of the market mechanism draw 
out the agricultural surplus requited to 
sustain investment and development, so 
long as the institutional structure of 
agriculture is such that production is 
scattered among millions of producers? 

* * * 

.. the latest amendment of the Drugs 
Prices (Display and Control) Order... 
exempts nev drugs from.pnce control in 
that manufacturers will be able to in¬ 
troduce new drugs without getting their 
prices approved in advance by the 
government... Price Control on dtugs 
was introduced in 1963 under the 
Defence of India Rules. Wholesale and 
retail prices of all pharmaceutical 
products were frozen at the levels men¬ 
tioned in the price lists of the manufac¬ 
turers on April 1, 1963 .. This, however, 
left out new products . Predictably, 
there was a crop of new products whose 
number increased from 69 in 1963-64 to 
91 in 1965-66. . only in July 1966 were 
new pharmaceutical products brought 
under control. . the number of new 
products fell sharply to 22 in 1966-67 
in April last [the OPPI] president warned 
that price control “must eventually lead 
to the withdrawal of some essential drugs 
from the market'’ 

* « * 

Britain's warning to Zambia against 
letting ‘armed terrorists' use its territory 
for incursions into Rhodesia is a dear 
example of double standards. The so- 
called Smith ‘government’ in Rhodesia 
is illegally forced upon the blacks by 
local white power backed by Tories in 
UK. .. Is it any surprise that the black 
Rhodesians should decide to take re¬ 
course to violence and get the necessary 
assistance from whichever source is 
prepared to extend it? 
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STATISTICS 















Variation (per cent) 



I Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 

Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1970 "M 100) 

Weights 

Week 

last 

I ast 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(5 9 87) 

Month 

Year 

28, 1987 

86 87* * 

85 86 * ' 

84 85 

83 84 

All Commodities 

1000 

4097 

1 2 

77 

81 

48 

5 8 

71 

95 

Primary Articles 

417 

391 3 

1 1 

11 5 

12 8 

57 

21 

48 

110 

Food Articles 

298 

1716 

1 1 

101 

94 

72 

79 

64 

13 5 

Non food Articles 

106 

402 7 

1 5 

11 9 

25 9 

67 

-10 3 

21 

151 

Fuel, Power, Light and 1 ubruants 

85 

614 5 


27 

1 1 

67 

11 9 

26 

76 

Manufactured Products 

499 

187 0 

1 5 

62 

68 

47 

72 

60 

87 






Vaiiatmn (per cent) 



Coat of Lisins Index 


1 atest 

Over 

Over 

Ovu 






Base 

Month 

t ast 

1 ast 

Match 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Month 

Year 

1987 

86 87 

85 86 

84 85 

83 84 

For Industrial Workers 

1960 100 

724’ 

1 3 

84 

5 5 

87 

65 

64 

12 6 

For Urban Non Manual Fmployces 

60 100 

645 f 

1 1 

77 

1 2 

7 1 

79 

K 1 

10 1 

For Agricultural labourers 

July 60 to 

604 7 

2 7 

60 

54 

48 

48 

02 

114 

June 61 100 














Variation (per cent in btackels) 



Money and Banking 


I Ulcst 

Over 

Ov.r 

Over 






Unit 

Week 

I ast 

1 ast 

Maich 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(28 8 87) 

Month 

Year 

77 1987 

86 87 * 

85 86 

84 85 

81 84 

Money Supply (M,) 

Rs crore 

1,47 044 

668 

21 118 

6 428 

21,62-* 

14 423 

16 058 

13,031 




(0 5) 

(15 8) 

(46) 

(18 3) 

(13 9) 

(18 7) 

(17 9) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Rs crorc 

77 484 

295 

12 047 

6 115 

12,822 

6 5 >5 

8 445 

5,757 

Bank C ledit to C ommerual Sector 

Rs crore 

95,084 

91 

11926 

2 008 

10 5">6 

10,963 

10,809 

8,810 

Net Foreign txch Assets of Banking Sector Rs crore 

4,038 

181 

738 

68 ' 

1 2M 

11 

1,419 

104 

Deposit of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rs cron 

1,08,122 

603 

16 349 

s fit 

16 721 

11 160 

11 5(9 

8,550 




(0 6) 

(17 8) 

(5 2) 

(19 6) 

08 2) 

090) 

06 4) 

Foreign Lxchange Assets** 

Rs cion 

6 191 

126 

171 

1 225 

604 

197 

1,119 

1,213 







(8 <») 

(OS) 

(210) 

(28 9) 

Index Number* of lnduatnai 

Weights 

l atest 

Avciagc ot 






Production 


Month 

Months* 


Variation (pei cent) 


(1970 = 100) 





In 

In 

In 

In 

In 




1986 

1985 

1986 

1935 

1984 

1983 

1982 

General Index 

100 00 

222 0'° 

217 5 

204 4 

o 1 

64 

66 

42 

45 

Basic Industries 

1123 

288 7 10 

272 6 

250 9 

77 

87 

10 8 

5 5 

80 

Capital Goods Industries 

14 98 

215 l 10 

2310 

2241 

24 

1 1 

66 

5 3 

09 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

21 11 

187 1 10 

187 7 

179 2 

6 0 

47 

61 

68 

19 

Consumer Goods Industries 

30 46 

174 4 10 

173 1 

1619 

5 1 

69 

26 

06 

58 

Durable Goods 

181 

303 1 10 

286 7 

246 1 

14 0 

17 4 

17 8 

1 0 

16 

Non Durable Goods 

26 65 

156 0'° 

156 9 

1501 

14 

45 

02 

05 

65 

Foreign Trade 

Unit 

Latest 

C umulative for* 








(luly 87) 

198-» 88 

1986 87 

1986 87 

1985 86 

1984 85 

1983 84 

1982 83 

Exports 

Rs crore 

1,032 

4 792 

1,964 

12.550 

11,012 

11,855 

9 872 

8,908 






(14 0) 

( 71) 

(20 0) 

(10 8) 

(14 2) 

Imports 

Rs crore 

1,792 

6,906 

6,201 

20,063 

19,766 

17,171 

15,763 

14,356 






(15) 

05 1) 

(8 9) 

(9 8) 

(5 0) 

Balance of Trade 

Rs crore 

760 

2,114 

2,237 

7,513 

8,754 

5,318 

5,891 

5,448 

Employment Exchange Statistic* 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month 










(Dec 86) 

1986 

1985 

1986 

1985 

1984 

1983 

1982 

Number of Applicants on I ive Registers 

Thousand 

30,131 

30,131 

26,270 

30,131 

26,270 

24,861 

23,034 

19,753 

(as at end of period) 





(10 9) 

(6 0) 

(7 9) 

(.6 6) 

(10 7) 

Number of Registrations 

Thousand 

415 

5,471 

5,824 

5,473 

5,824 

6,220 

6,756 

5,862 






( 60) 

(-64) 

(-8 0) 

(15 3) 

(-6 6) 

Numbet ot Vacancies Notitied 

Thousand 

50 

616 

681 

616 

683 

707 

827 

820 






( 100) 

( 3 4) 

( 15 5) 

j(0 9) 

(-84) 

Number of Placements 

Thousand 

30 

356 

388 

156 

388 

407 

48b 

474 






(-82) 

(-4 7) 

t 16 3) 

(2 5) 

(-61) 

Income 

Unit 

1985 86 

1984 85'* 

1983 84 

1982 83 

1981 82 

1980 81 

1979 80 

1978-79 

Gross Domestic Product (current prices) 

Rs crore 

2,15,024 

1,90,888 

1,72,704 

1,45,961 

1,30,770 

1,13,548 

95,358 

87,214 

Gross Domestic Product (1970-7! prices) 

Rs crore 

64,988 

61.838 

59,541 

55,068 

53,470 

50,623 

47,191 

49,619 

Per Capita Income (1970 71 prices) 

Rupees 

798 

775 

764 

721 

720 

698 

664 

717 

| * For current year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year 



I •• Fxcluding gold and SDRs 










I + Upto latest month for which data are available 









j + + Provisional data 










Note s (1) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure relates, e g, superscript 1 

indicates that the figure is for January and so on. 

(2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over previous period 
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COMPANIES 


EAST INDIA HOTELS 

Better Deal for Tourism 

EAST INDIA HOTELS has shown better 
results for 1986-87. Its turnover increased 
from previous year’s Rs 46.76 ctore to 
Rs 62.33 ctore due to higher occupancies, 
room rates and also on account of the 
opening of The Obetoi* Bombay, the new 
350-room hotel. With costs rising in all 
directions, however, gross profit increased 
from Rs 12.17 crore to Rs 14.41 ctore, 
reflecting reduced profit margins. Depre¬ 
ciation has claimed more and net profit 
is Rs 10.67 crore (Rs 9.87 crore). The un¬ 
changed dividend of 20 pet cent is covered 
3.02 times by earnings as against 2.79 
times previously. 

The new Bombay hotel has been design¬ 
ed to meet the needs of the top end of the 
market. The company has also made an 
entry in the south. A deluxe hotel is 

Hie Week'* Companies 


scheduled to open in October 1987 and the 
hotel in Bangalore is expected to open in 
late 1989. Besides, deluxe resort proper¬ 
ties are being planned in Agra and Goa. 
The chairman, M S Oberoi, says tourism 
is India’s largest foreign exchange earner 
and has the potential to earn over Rs 4,000 
crore by 1990. Even though tourism has 
been declared as an industry by the 
government, no tangible benefits have yet 
accrued. Power continues to be charged 
at domestic rates and land for new hotels 
has not yet been made available by the 
central and state governments at con¬ 
cessional prices. To give the necessary im¬ 
petus to tourism he feels it is very essen¬ 
tial that the benefits that are given to ex¬ 
port and other industries are also accorded 
to the hotel industry. He points out that 
though the government has announced an 
air taxi service no foreign exchange is 
being released to purchase or lease air¬ 
craft. The government, in its last budget, 

(Rs Lakh) 


has proposed a 10 per cent tax on luxury 
hotels. In this context he observes that it 
must be noticed that international tourism 
is a seasonal business and in off-season 
months the same accommodation is of¬ 
fered’to domestic tourists at a conces¬ 
sional rate. In effect, international tourism 
subsidises domestic tourism. Levying this 
tax will only increase the cost of those 
who have limited budgets and penalise 
hotels who need this additional income to 
support their operations. Referring to the 
room tariffs, Oberoi says that it is an ac¬ 
cepted fact that the room tariffs in India 
are generally lower than that of com¬ 
parable hotels overseas. Due to devalua¬ 
tion of the rupee vis-a-vis major curren¬ 
cies, room rates have actually decreased 
in the last five years. 

lb meet the targeted 2 million tourist 
arrivals by 1990, an additional 40.000 
hotel rooms will be required at an invest¬ 
ment of Rs 4,000 crore. This investment 
will be forthcoming, Oberoi feels, provided 
the industry can earn a fail return or 
investment. 

SVADESHI MILLS 

High Cotton Price 

SVADESHI M1L1S COMPANY has suf¬ 
fered a sharp setback in its performance 
during the nine-month period ended 
March last with a net loss of Rs 394 lakh 
as against a net profit of Rs 42 lakh in 
the previous full year. Sales for the period 
amounted to Rs 22.57 crore against 
Ps 30.51 crore. 

The directors attribute this outcome 
chiefly to the prolonged depression in the 
textile industry coupled with the evei 
increasing cost of production which con¬ 
tinued to plague the industry throughout 
the period. The losses incurred during the 
latter part of the period increased further 
due to increased prices of cotton and due 
to the fact that the company had not 
covered its future requirements. On ac¬ 
count of the persistent recession in the 
local market the stocks started to ac¬ 
cumulate. A significant p~rt of the stocks 
was also not of the quality normally 
expected from the company. The manage¬ 
ment had to continue export commitments 
to the USSR at unremunerative prices. 
This only helped the mill to utilise its 
capacity and made no contribution to 
profits. The company’s exports amounted 
to Rs 6.95 crore. The ways and means 
position continued to remain difficult and 
the company had deferred and divided 
into four annual instalments repayment 
of first maturing instalment due for re- 


_E I Hotels _ Svade shi Mills _ Warren Tea 

Iaiesl Year Last Year Latest Yeai Iasi Year Latest Year last Year 



31-3-87 

31-3-86 

31 3-H7* 

30 6 86 

31 3-87 

31 3 86 

Paid-up Capital 

1892 

1892 

166 

166 

390 

390 

Reserves 

5768 

5297 

52 

68 

4392 11 

571 

Borrowings 

12137 

8162 

1140 

056 

825 

569 

of which Term borrowings 

6072 

4335 

222 

204 

76 

97 

Gross fixed assets 

20134 

16024 

1787 

1712 

6466 

1987 

Net fixed assets 

18107 

14357 

680 

675 

5856 

1694 

Investments 

43 

42 

25 

27 

1 

1 

Current liabilities 

3167 

3146 

833, 

603 

1297 

1381 

Current assets 

4813 

4097 

10821 

1065 

1046 

1213 

Stocks 

805 

744 

786 

776 

356 

384 

Book debts 

729 

584 

201 

199 

66 

61 

Net sales 

6233 

4676 

2257 

3051 

3788 

3760 

Other income 

361 

452 

110 

118 

47 

37 

Raw materia) costs 

936 

744 

582 

750 

735 

723 

Wages 

1337 

1035 

688 

827 

332 

268 

Interest 

813 

571 

140 

179 

180 

132 

Cross profit (+)/loss (-) 

1441 

1217 

-301 

97 

757 

697 

Depreciation provision 

374 

230 

93 

55 

145 

95 

Ikx Provision 

— 

— 

— 

- 

175 

256 

Net profit (+)/loss(-) 

1067 

987 

-394 

42 

437 

346 

Investment allowance reserve 

332 

155 

— 

— 

— 

8 

Transfer to reserves 

371 

467 

— 

— 

349 

241 

Dividend 







Amount P 

18 

18 

— 

— 

— 

— 

E 

347 

347 

— 

— 

88 

97 

Rate (per cent) P 

11 

11 





E 

20 

20 


“*“ 

22.50 

25 

Cover (times) 

3.02 

2.79 

— 

— 

4.96 

7.57 

Ratios (per cent) 







Gross profit/sales 

23.12 

26.03 

— 

3.18 

20.00 

18.53 

Net profit/capital employed 

13.93 

13.73 

— 

17.95 

33.36 

36.00 

Inventories/sales 

12.91 

15.91 

34.82 

25.43 

9.39 

10.21 

Whges/sales 

21.45 

22.14 

30.48 

27.04 

8.76 

7.12 


* 9 months; t Includes Rs 34.72 crore in revaluation reserve: 
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demption under the first series of deben¬ 
tures of Rs one crore payable to LIC and 
UTI with simultaneous increase in the rate 
of interest from 11 per cent to 15 per cent 
per annum on the deferred instalments. 
The company however redeemed the first 
instalment due to the public. During the 
period, N H Tata, D S Seth, S R Vakil, 
N A Soonavala and M K Unvala tendered 
theit resignations as directors of the com¬ 
pany and M H Mody, S A Sabavala and 
N S Dhabhar were appointed directors on 
he board. M H Mody took over as chair¬ 
man of the company. After the close of 
the period, R N Joshi has also tendered 
his resignation as a director. 

WARREN TEA 

Higher Margins 

WARREN TEA has fared better during 
the year ended March 1987 despite a lower 
crop of tea and rising costs. The year 
started off with early drought followed by 
excessive rainfall resulting ultimately in 
shortfall in harvest. The total crop was 
1,38,449 quintals against 1.41,423 quintals 
in the previous year. Sales realisation, 
however, was marginally higher at Rs 37.88 
crore against Rs 37.60 crore. Profit 
margins looked up and gross profit 
amounted to Rs 7.57 eroie against Rs 6.97 
crore and net profit Rs 4.37 crore against 
Rs 3.46 crore. Equity dividend has been 
lowered from 25 per cent to 22.5 per cent 
and is covered 4.96 times by earnings as 
against 3.57 times previously. 

The company’s teas were well placed in 
the Middle Eastern countries and also in 
Europe. Exports reached all-time high of 
Rs 14.68 crore as against Rs 10.53 crore 
in the previous year. For the fourth year 
in succession the company undertook a 
massive development programme and the 
directors are confident that the company’s 
gardens are now in a position to manufac¬ 
ture simultaneously substantial quantities 
of orthodox and CTC grades of teas. 

INFRASTRUCTURE LEASING AND 
FINANCIAL SERVICES 

New Area 

THE formation of Infrastructure leasing 
and Financial Services Ltd (ILFS) was an- 
nouned by M N Goiporia, chairman of 
the state-owned Central Bank of India, in 
Bombay on Septermber 17. He told a 
press conference that the new company 
would concentrate on financing assets 
directly or indirectly related to the pro¬ 
motion of infrastructural facilities. 

The company has been set up by Cen¬ 
tral Bank jointty with Unit Trust of India 
and Housing Development Finance Cor¬ 
poration (HDFC). Deepak Parekh, mana¬ 


ging director of HDFC said at the press 
conference that the new company was 
going to be the first leasing company in 
the country to take up the special activity 
of leasing pollution control systems, en¬ 
vironmental protection equipment, water 
supply, fire fighting, sewerage disposal 
systems, street lighting and other public 
utility services. 

The authorised share capital of ILFS 
is Rs 25 crore, the issued capital Rs 10 
crore and the paid-up capital Rs six crore. 
The share in the paid-up capital of CBI 
is 51 per cent, UTI 30 per cent and HDFC 
19 per cent. 

ILFS will also undertake the financing 
of general plant and machinery used in 
the manufacture of equipment used in 
providing infrastructural facilities. 
Goiporia said the customers of the new 
company could be local authorities, public 
sector undertakings or joint sector under¬ 
takings. In the case of local authorities 
particularlv, the services offered by ILFS 
could come in handy in that these autho¬ 
rities, which were mostly strapped for 
resources, could lease the required equip¬ 
ment instead of seeking to invest huge 
sums in acquiring the equipment outright 
for which they did not have the resources. 

The new company had some proposals 
on hand like the street lighting facilities 
at the Nava Sheva port in Bombay and the 
New Bombay complex at Vashi for which 
the company might resort to vendor leas¬ 
ing in a tie-up with a lighting equipment 
manufacturing company. ILFS which 
would commence its operations by the end 
of the year would also provide financial 
services like investment counselling, 
underwriting, share broking, lease syn¬ 
dication, consultancy, mergers and 


amalgamation and the restructuring oi 
sick companies. Thus a client would get 
under one roof both financial services and 
lease finance. Goiporia said the company 
would soon seek membership of stock 
exchanges. 

MADRAS FERTILISERS 

Modernising 

MADRAS FERTILISERS (MFL) has 
performed satisfactorily in 1986-87 with 
its turnover touching an all time high at 
Rs 237 crore and fertiliser output crossing 
the seven lakh tonnes mark. The public 
sector undertaking has earned a post-tax 
profit of Rs 6.64 crore and announced a 
dividend of 15 per cent. MFL’s networth 
has risen to Rs 42.41 crore from Rs 37.21 
crore. 

In its fifteenth year of commercial pro¬ 
duction, MFL has achieved a capacity 
utilisation of 92 per cent in the ammonia 
plant, 99 per cent in the urea plant and 
110 per cent in the NPK units. The urea 
unit pci formance at 2.89 lakh tonnes in 
the year under review has been the highest 
achieved so far. 

On the sales side, MFL has also done 
well, with sales of 8.1 lakh tonnes (in¬ 
cluding pool fertilisers) against the 
background- of the adverse agricultural 
situation and stiff competition during the 
year. 

The government has accepted MFL’s 
proposals for phasing out the ageing 
plants and installing new ones of a higher 
capacity of 1,350 tonnes of ammonia per 
day and 2,250 tonnes of urea per day. The 
programme of replacement will cost 
Rs 595 crore. 


IN THE CAPITAL MARKET 


Goa Electricals 
and Fans 

GOA ELECTRICALS AND FANS, pro¬ 
moted by Crompton Greaves and Econo¬ 
mic Development Corporation of Goa, 
is offering to the public 5,40,000 equity 
shares of Rs 10 for cash at par. The pro¬ 
ceeds of the issue are intend to part 
finance the Rs 285 lakh project which it 
is setting up at Ponda, Goa, to manufac¬ 
ture 3 lakh ceiling fans a year with the 
technical and marketing expertise of 
Crompton Greaves. Of this number, at 
least 80 per cent will be purchased and 
sold by Crompton Greaves under its 
name The principal features of the issue 
are no gestation period as production has 
already commenced, 80 per cent of the 
production pre-sold to Crompton, the 
backing of the marketing and distribu¬ 
tion network of Crompton and substan¬ 


tial backward area benefits because of 
the project location. This issue will open 
on October 12, 1987. 

Rajendra Penta 
Appliances 

RAJENDRA PENTA APPLIANCES 
AND ELECTRONICS will shortly be 
offering to the public 5 A0,000 equity 
shares of Rs 10 each for cash at par. The 
company is promoted by Rajendra Garg, 
Vijendra Garg, Harinarayan Attal, 
Ramawatar Jhanwar and Dwarkadas 
Bh&ndari. The immediate object of the 
company is to manufacture 15 million 
running metres per annum of audio 
magnetic tapes. The large scope offered 
by the magnetic tape industry in India 
has emboldened the promoters to set up 
a venture in the high-demand high- 
technology area of electronics. 
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POLITICAL COMMENTARY 


Search for the Alternative 

Nishtar 


The left continues to view the alignment of political forces as they 
have obtained since independence rather mechanically, with the 
Congress as the immutable centre and the leftist and rightist 
forces on either side of the Congress looking for opportunities to 
improve their position and in favourable circumstances seeking to 
even share power as junior partners with the centrist ruling 
formation. Even if this was true for some years after 
independence, over the years the Congress has been transformed 
into an outright rightwing party. With the emergency and after its 
return to power in 1980 the Congress has become the centre of 
rightist forces in Indian society. 


THE question of an alternative to the 
Congress(i) at the centre as the basis of 
mass political activity of all opposition 
parties has at last been posed squarely by 
the left. The CPI(M) has taken the lead 
in this significant development with CPI 
and other left parties following. This is in 
marked contrast not only to the half¬ 
hearted and hesitant stand of the com¬ 
munists and their allies on this vital ques¬ 
tion till recently but also to their role in 
the political scenario ten years ago when 
Indira Gandhi had called a general elec¬ 
tion to endorse her emergency rule. The 
divided communists weic able to play only 
a limited role at that time and the advan¬ 
tage rested with non-left and even anti-left 
forces. The two communist panics have 
evidently learnt something from that ex¬ 
perience and its aftermath. They have 
displayed boldness and initiative now 
when the question of an alternative to the 
Congress has again been put on the poli¬ 
tical agenda. They have firmly occupied 
a central place in these developments and 
are unlikely to be pushed aside when the 
composition of the alternative to the Con- 
gress(l) is determined. They have also not 
allowed themselves to be disoriented by 
the superpower interests of the Soviet 
Union in our part of the world. 

It is not going to be easy to establish 
and consolidate a viable alternative to the 
Congress(I) which has exercised political 
power for forty years since independence. 
During this period it has managed to in¬ 
stitutionalise support for itself among a 
variety of vested interests. The most po¬ 
tent of the weapons that the ruling party 
and its leadership can bring into play, as 
they have done on a number of occasions, 
is the ideological and political confusion 
among the popular foices arrayed against 
them. However, in the present instance the 
left, once it has been convinced that the 
ruling set-up is not only corrupt but 


represents a threat to the integtity, stability 
and independence of the country, seems 
to have come to the conclusion that it 
should not allow itself to be isolated from 
the opposition mainstream by the ruling 
party’s machinations. 

The questions raised by the communist 
parties in toimmg a front of opposition 
parlies to challenge the ruling party on the 
basis nt a minimum piogrammc must be 
viewed in this light. The talks between the 
communist parties and other opposition 
parties and personalities, including 
V 1’ Singh and other leaders expelled 
from the C ongiess(l), to find a basis tor 
united political activity are bound to covei 
a range of complex issues. The weight of 
each parts in any opposition united front 
is bound to be determined by the mass 
suppoit it is able to mobilise. The ques 
tion seriously to be considered in this 
context is whether the BJP factor will be 
allowed to become so contentious as to 
wreck the prospects of the opposition 
coming together at a time when there ex¬ 
ist genuine possibilities of dislodging the 
Congress(l) from power. 

The left parties rightly emphasise that 
they are looking foiward to a left and 
democratic alternative based on the prin¬ 
ciples of secularism, democracy and anti¬ 
imperialism in which communal, anti¬ 
democratic and pro-imperialist political 
parties and personalities can have no 
place. The general secretary of the CPI 
said the othei day that a variety of per¬ 
mutations and combinations for opposi¬ 
tion unity against the ruling party have 
been proposed and some parties were har 
ping on the issue of corruption alone 
which would only help the rightist forces 
to shift the country's policy to the right. 
Those who raise the question of corrup¬ 
tion are not, however, necessarily all to the 
right of the ruling party, especially con¬ 
sidering the forms ana scale of conuption 


which have been revealed and have come 
to be suspected m the ruling party leader¬ 
ship. Also to be taken into account is the 
threat of a rightist take-over in the event 
of the present ruling establishment being 
ousted from power, especially by open, 
democratic and constitutional means. 

The assumption of the left in regard to 
a rightist shift in the event of Congress(t) 
being dislodged from power are rather 
simplistic. The alignment of political 
foices as they have obtained since in¬ 
dependence is viewed mechanically with 
the Congress(I) as the immutable centre 
with the leftist and nghtist forces on either 
side of the Congrcss(I) looking for oppor¬ 
tunities to improve their position and in 
favourable circumstances seeking to even 
share power as junior partners with the 
centrist ruling foimation. Even if this was 
true for some years after independence- 
till, say, the mid-sixties--the Congress(l) 
has been transformed over the years into 
an outright rightwmg party. During the 
emergency and after its return to power 
in 1980 it has become the centre of rightist 
forces in Indian society. It has become the 
standard-bearer of the drive towards a 
dependent economy and a neo-colonial 
socio-political older. As regards com- 
munalism, the Congress(I) has cynically 
adopted and adapted for itself all the 
features and characteristics, even symbols, 
ol a communal party of the dominant 
Hindu majority and has not at all 
hesitated to pby upon communal divi¬ 
sions to dense political advantage for 
itsclt 

BJP is ccttainly a communal party and 
a rightist party But the tongress(I) is to¬ 
day the mam party of the right which uses 
without the slightest hesitation communal 
divisions as a political tactic to retain 
power. The Congress(l), it has been shown 
again and again, is both willing and able 
to absorb the BJP base to its advantage 
as and when it chooses to do so. To raise 
the spectre of a rightist take-over through 
the political instrumentality of the BJP in 
the event of the Congress(l) being dislodg¬ 
ed from power is, therefore, misguided. 
On the contrary, with the BJP at log¬ 
gerheads with the Congress! 1) there might 
be some check on the more brazen com¬ 
munal proclivities and authoritarian right- 
wing tendencies of the Congress(I). 

This is not to make a case for any pro¬ 
grammatic alliance of the left with BJP 
or any other i ight-wing, communal force 
or party, it is only to suggest that the BJP 
factor should not be played upto the point 
where the processes of forging left- 
democratic unity are stalled or weakened. 
With the opportunities for left-democratic 
advance becoming strong, the tactical 
skills of the left leadciship are on test. 
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Calcutta Diary 
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WOL'I I) the country break up' It is 
hard!v a rheto leal question am more II 
those who curiintlv manage the at fairs ol 
the union government manage to hang 
aioutul for some more while, the nation s 
disintegiation would emerge a> a maior 
item on the agenda 

Defence expenditure is rising bv leaps 
and bounds Were one to add the sums 
that go in the name of internal security’ 
and other hidden items here and there, it 
could easily come to around Rx 15,000 
crorc per annum or rouehlv 7 per cent 
of national income Whatever else the 
country lacks it does not lack in patriots, 
even ll they belong to two categories, 
those drawing commissions irom defence 
contracts and those not so drawing Some 
of these patriots would not feel secure 
enough unless we turn nuclear, and learn 
to spend at least 10 per cent of our na 
uonal income on national detence, a tew 
amongst them would like to proceed even 
beyond 

for a govei nment ol a nation as wret 
ched as ours, to spend this order ol money 
in the name of defence cannot but cause 
immense strain Revenue docs tend to be 
inelastic The poor constitute the nation’s 
preponderant majority, so the burden of 
maintaining the government would 
naturally devolve on them They in fact 
bear the major expenses for governance, 
including for defence Unfortunately, their 
capacity to bear taxes is not too great The 
affluent cannot be touched, their incen¬ 
tives will be affected m case they are, the 
World Bank and the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund will not approve of such frivo 
titles Meeting the needs of a mounting 
defence budget therefore poses a problem 
One solution is to set up a national 
defence insurance fund Bach state 
government may be asked to contribute 
a percentage of their revenue receipts to 
the defence insurance fund Such an ar¬ 
rangement will release the centre of the 
obligation to make any separate allocation 
for defence in its budget The sinking fund 
which defence insurance would help to 
build will take care of any expenditure 
emerging on account of defence The 


premia to be paid bv *»t3tc governments 
so as <« be dutib'c lot piotection against 
external aggression nnv be worked out 
through negotiations \ state which seem 
mils is more | rone to border incursions 
could be asked to pav premium at a rate 
somewhat higher than the rate to be 
charged to sa\ Madhya Pradesh, which 
at least cannot be attacked ftoin the sea 
lo sort out the premium rates and the ac 
tual deployment of the -landing army oi 
the nasal or air personnel and equipment 
and such like fot each ol the different 
states could need a bit ot sorting out 
Where thcic is a will there is howtver a 
way Theie is no question that we are a 
great nation, we knew all about supersonic 
fighters, intercontinental missiles and 
nuclear deterrents even during the days of 
the Mahabharata, so we would learn how 
to defend ourselves in the most cost 
effective manner in no time—all we need 
is to form a National Defence Insurance 
Tund with some kind of proportional con 
tnbutions from the respective states 
An absurd, silly idea, too ridiculous to 
be mentioned even as a variant of black 
humour^ But this is precisely what the 
government in New Delhi has in mind 
with respect to the financing of relief in 
the event of natural calamities The union 
ministry of finance considers it right and 
proper these days to almost order the 
Finance Commission on what its recom 
mendations should be The ministry has 
set down a few explicit items as terms ot 
reference for the Ninth Finance Commis¬ 
sion It is, not unexpectedly, concerned 
about ‘avoidance of wasteful expenditure’ 
Money spent on relief by states affected 
by natural calamities is, according to the 
judgment of the ministry, vitiated by this 
phenomenon of wasteful expenditure it 
has not yet been able to make up its mind 
whether defence outlays undertaken by 
the centre are similarly vitiated But since 
it has little doubts m regard to at least 
relief expenditure, it has thought it fit to 
issue instructions The Finance Commis¬ 
sion's hands will therefore be full That 
expenditure is the least wasteful which is 
not incurred at all Basing itself on this 


premise, the ministry has asked the to 
mission to examine the feasibility or 
tional insurance fund to which the si t 
will be asked to contribute, but n it 
tent re In other words, what the u-i 
wants is to weed out rebel expenditm 
an accounting head in its budget N u 
lalammex will take place in due emu 
this huge country of ours, there »n 
droughts as well as floods, drain. I 
some parrs along with floods m •> 
othei parts in the same year, but riliu , 
succour to the afflicted mil teast t, t 
an official responsibility The volants t 
•privatisation’, despite the revived ( or 
gress Socialist Forum—or perhaps on 
account of it—are on the rampage Those 
ravaged by na rural calamities must not de 
pend upon the mighty union government 
tor any relief should natural calamities 
occur, the business of providing succour 
ought to be left to the care ot private par 
ties In case, however, there remain some 
state governments unreasonable and irra 
tional enough to insist that victims of 
droughts and floods should be taktn care 
of through public funds, well, these 
governments must be made to pav lot 
their fads Those keen to provide rebel for 
their drought hit or flood stricken people 
must tak out an insurance States willing 
to pay a relatively high premium would 
be entitled to higher relitl, states reluctant 
or unable to pay a reasonable premium 
will be condemned to inferior versions oi 
relief At the same time those states which 
are more prone to draughts or Hoods 
should pay premia at highc ■ rates, in case 
they cannot afford these stiff rates, relief 
will taper off beyond a point, irrespective 
of the intensity of the natural calamity 
The brilliance of the idta overwhelms 
While setting down the terms of reference 
for the Finance C ommission, the ministry 
of finance could only hint at the schemata 
it has in mind As the commission pro 
ceeds with its work, no doubt more and 
more l’s will be dotted and t’s crossed For 
the first time since the ( nnstitution ume 
into effect, we have a finance Commis 
sion which is, in all respects, the appen¬ 
dage of the union government So the 
ministry’s exciting idea will be lovingly 
enlarged upon Once the commission 
places the imprimatur of its recommen¬ 
dations on what the centre wants, com 
pensation against relief expenditure incur¬ 
red by a state government will cease to be 
met from out of the Consolidated Fund 
of India, each state government will be on 
its own; in case it has paid its premium, 
it will receive relief funds according to well 
laid out schedules, in case it has not. let 
its people suffer 

One’s gratitude to the ministry of 
finance spills over It has allowed us the 
privilege of having a glimpse of the image 
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it cherishes of the nation; India is not an 
integrated whole, natural calamities taking 
place in one corner of the country are no 
concern either of the other parts or of the 
government at the centre; it is the govern¬ 
ment of the state where the calamity takes 
place which has the onus of taking care 
of the problems that arise in the wake of 
a drought or a flood. The ministry has 
been particular to stress the point that the 
national insurance fund it has in mind will 
not be contributed to by the union govern¬ 
ment, the contributions will flow ex¬ 
clusively from the states. Since all in¬ 
surance schemes work on the principle of 
a ceiling of award or compensation, it also 
follows that, however devastating a 
calamity, a state government could, under 
the proposed new arrangements, expect to 
receive funds to cater to relief only up to 
a point. Beyond that point, human beings 
and livestock are expected either to liqui¬ 
date themselves or to fend for themselves. 
The born-again cliche of socialism is only 
to impress the newspaper-reading crowd. 
This government, particularly this minis¬ 
try, has imbibed its philosophy from presi¬ 
dent Ronald Reagan’s administration; 
disaster relief must be privatised, and each 
state government must pay for the relief 
it wants; if it does not pay, or pays less 
than what the desiccated accountants and 
their computers saj it ought to, it will be 
either cut off from funds or paid in 
driblets. 

If adversity will not bring this nation 
together, nothing else will. If relief funds 
a state is supposed to receive in the event 
of a natural calamity are to be linked to 
the premium it can put up, and the union, 
of which it is supposed to be a part, is not 
going to pitch in even with a penny, the 
state would begin to learn the lessons of 
life the hard way. Please do not jump like 
a cat on a hot tin roof on hearing what 
the contents of such lessons are likely to 
be. If the rest of the nation will have no 
part of the extra expenditure you are com¬ 
pelled to incur because of a natural 
calamity, of course you too will recipro¬ 
cate, you will learn to be on your own. If 
the union will not help you out. your peo¬ 
ple will gradually learn to do without such 
a union. 

Once the ministry of finance’s philo¬ 
sophy takes wings, it should no longer be 
reckoned as grotesque to propose to 
privatise the defence budget too, and link 
defence outlays to specific contributions 
by the state governments. If state A wants 
a sturdier defence, it should pay up. If 
state B wants to nuke, it can fill in a 
special form and pay the special premium 
rate, and the nuke will be arranged for it. 
The beauty of such an arrangement is that 
various kinds of flexibility can be built 
into it. For instance, if those who control 


a state government want that no part of 
the normal kickback from a particular 
defence purchase should be retained by 
important men in the union government, 
all you have to do is to agree to a higher 
rate of premium. If you would not mind 
to share the kickback with the people in 


THE question is by no means an 
academic one. Were it so foolish as to do 
so, it would almost certainly spark off an 
Indian decision to go openly nuclear, i e, 
begin open development and deployment 
of a weapons system. But since the 
Pakistanis have an obsession to ‘match’ 
India, is it not logical for them to try and 
emulate the Pokharan explosion p( 1974? 

Such a decision cannot, of course, be 
ruled out. But there are also some reasons 
for thinking that they will consciously 
avoid making such a test. Unless, of 
course, India makes it very difficult for 
them to avoid doing so by first crossing 
the nuclear Rubicon that still separates the 
sub-continent from an open and escala¬ 
ting nuclear arms race. This can happen. 
One of the factors that pushed Indira 
Gandhi to decide on Pokharan was pro¬ 
bably the belief that her internal popu¬ 
larity would rise at a time of serious 
domestic turmoil. 

Rajiv Gandhi is in serious political trou¬ 
ble Another Pokharan-type test or the an¬ 
nouncement of an Indian decisic n to ‘go 
nuclear’ would almost certainly give him 
real though temporary popularity at 
home The temptation then is real enough 
and one hopes it will be avoided. This re¬ 
mains, on the whole though, a possibility 
rather than a probability, and not too 
strong a one at that. 

What are the reasons why Islamabad 
might restrain itself from launching a test? 
First of all, it does not need to in order 
to be sure that a bomb will work. So far 
no country which has test-exploded a 
bomb for the first time has suffered a 
failure. Israel almost certainly had access 


New Delhi, a more modest premium will 
do. It could be a lovely fix, and only the 
nitpickers will ask such silly questions as 
where all this would leave the nation. The 
union government and its ministry of 
finance are more important than the 
nation. 


to data on the 1960 French test explosion. 
They were just as likely to have been eye¬ 
witnesses at that testing. Clearly this shar¬ 
ing of information facilitated Tel Aviv in 
taking a decision not to have a test of its 
own. 

In the case of Pakistan, there have 
always been strong, if unconfirmed 
rumour that Pakistani technicians have 
visited China’s Lop Nor testing site. If so, 
then it is more than plausible to assume 
that Islamabad too, would have had ac¬ 
cess to the results of the Chinese tests and 
thus be technically prepared despite not 
testing its own bomb. 

Another reason for not testing is that 
at least some Pakistani decision-makers 
must have enough feel and knowledge of 
the climate of opinion in India to realise 
that such a test would be the ‘last straw’ 
as far as India is concerned, it would com¬ 
pletely wreck the present highly delicate 
status quo of mutual nuclear ambigui¬ 
ty/abstinence of a kind. Many if not most 
observers in India have tended to dismiss 
Pakistan's various offers to de-nuclearise 
the sub-continent as just so much eyewash 
in view of its clandestine preparations for 
developing a bomb-making capacity. In 
substantial part, this Indian assessment is 
self-serving because it deflects attention 
from the indisputable fact that the Indian 
government has never put forward a single, 
serious proposal for de nuclearising the 
sub-continent! 

Pakistan has, by contrast, pursued a 
‘two-track’ approach which is most ac¬ 
curately interpreted as expressing its 
greater willingness to foreclose its nuclear 
option provided India agrees to foreclose 


NUCLEAR NOTEBOOK 


Will Pakistan Have a Test? 

Achin Vanaik 


There are several reasons why Pakistan will not attempt to 
conduct a nuclear test: firstly it does not need to ensure that the 
device works, since its technicians are reported to have been 
present at tests in other countries, say, China; secondly, there is 
the possibility that the test would trigger off a similar Indian 
response; and thirdly, the act might well damage Islamabad’s 
interests in Washington. This gives space and time to explore 
prospects for regional denuclearisation. 
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its own Over time what seems to hase 
happened is that Pakistan’s own hawks 
have been successtul in pushing their view 
that the best chances ot getting India to 
agree to any de nuclearisation propos'd is 
for Pakistan to develop its ow n bargain 
ing chip, i e, the bomb 1 his is, ot course, 
a mind-set which characterises such a 
huge section of the Indian bomb lobbs 
also—the belief that to disarm it is 
necessary to arm 1 It also betrays a sad 
failure on Islamabad’s part to realise that 
even if the intention is to disarm to try 
and forte India to disarm through tear oi 
the Pakistan bomb is much more hkelv to 
have the reverse eifett ot stealing Indian 
determination not to ’give in’ to Pakistani 
’pressure’ Here again, one finds a similar 
approach or attitude on the part of this 
country’s hawks vis a vis Pakistan It is 
the old story ot believing that the politics 
of fear and instilling fear in the adversary 
is the best way to obtain sec urity, stability 
and peace in the nuclear age 
The third reason why Pakistan mas well 
decide it is not in its interest to have a test 
is that such an act would seiiousls 
damage relations between Islamabad and 
Washington Such a v ie\v might not stem 
justified in vitw of the wav the White 
Hou>e has willullv shut its eyes to 
Pakistan’s bomb preparations Indeed the 
American president has gone out of his 
way to make suie that l ongicssional 
‘punishment’ of Pakistan is as limited and 
meaningless as possible 

But Pakistan knows what the relation 
ship between the US C ongress and the ex 
ecutive is like It is well aware that 
Washington's strong support lor it is 
based on the common (common to the ex 
ecutive and all Congressmen) belief that 
Pakistan is a ‘Iront line state’ usuus 
Soviet-occupied Afghanistan and must be 
defended and supported as such 

Only a small minority of Ameucan 
Congressmen have bothered to familiarise 
themselves with Pakistan’s nuclear plans 
or with the complexities of the different 
power relationships between the countries 
of this region Many of these C ongress 
men, e g, Stephen Solar/ are demanding 
strong US sanctions against Pakistan, but 
without success It is not the strong and 
coherent views of the majority ol C on 
gressmen that defeats people hkc Solar/ 
but their apathy, lack ol interest and lg 
norance of sub-continental affairs Such 
Congressmen have little option but to go 
along with the White House which says, 
Pakistan is pursuing the bomb, but may 
still be far from final success that it has 
no choice but to make such preparations 
given India’s explosion m 1974 and refusal 
to de-nucleanse, and besides Pakistan is 
a front-line state. The intricacies of the 
Symington Amendment are of no real in¬ 


terest to this vast majority ol Con 
gressmen loi whom in any case other mat 
tciv ate moic pressing 

But this mass C ongrcssional apathv, 
which is Pakistan’s stiongest ally, would 
dramatically change if Pakistan was 
foolish enough to have an explosion 
There is no wav then for Pakistan to 
convince anyone that it has not deiitd 
American laws (the Symington Amend 
ment) and that too in the most bra/en and 
contemptuous manner Bv not having a 
test Islamabad gives the White House the 
face saver it badly needs, to justify the aid 
and support it gives to Pakistan 

[here arc a tew in the Indian bomb 
lobby who led that while India should 
todav go openly nuclear or should have 
done so earlier, hut that the option it did 
take, i e, Pakistan explosion but no open 
and laige scale devclopment/deploymcnt 
of a nuclear weapons system, was tht 
woist ot all worlds It would have been 
better in their view, not to have the test 
at all, since it alienated Canada and the 
US setting back the nucleai energs pio 
gramme while achieving political benetits 
which were both limited and very 
temporal' 

All vine can say is tlui ll Pakistan had 


a test explosion it would suffer even mote 
serious setbacks than visited India in 1974 
Domestic popularity of the regime may 
rise temporarily, but Islamabad would 
alienate India, trigger off a sub- 
contmental arms race for which it is far 
less prepared than this country, adversely 
affect its key relationship with the US 
while the USSR remains in Afghanistan 
and the Afghan refugees remain a serious 
burden Whatever international credibility 
it has as a country ‘forced’ to ‘react’ to 
India’s nuclear might would also be subs 
tantially whittled away Surely the Zia 
regime cannot be so stupid as not to 
itahse this’ If the general does realise this 
and if this means that Pakistan will make 
the bomb(s) but not explode it (or them), 
then it means there is still some space and 
time within w hich to explore prospects for 
de nuclearising the region India is fai and 
awav the dominant power in the region 
W hen is it going to take an initiative lor 
regional disarmament at all commen 
surale with its participation in the six 
nation global disaimamcni initiative' 1 he 
contiast between Delhi s sense ot global 
responsibility and its tcguinal mespon 
sibihty s so sharp that it lustihablv 
atttacts tht charge ot hvpociisv 


Everybody's Book of Law 

S Ramaswamy Iyer 

This book attempts to make an exclusive and specialised area of 
study such as law accessible and interests to the layman It 
explains the function of law in society and describes the key 
features of the Constitution Pf India It also deals with various 
aspects of our system of civil and criminal justice, rights and duties 
related to conduct, property and social and family relations 

Paperback Rs 45 00 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The Garlic War 

GPD 


The peasants of Shandong province registered their protest about 
the official mismanagement in marketing the bumper crop of 
garlic rather pungently. They hurled baskets of the produce at the 
municipal officers. This has triggered off a major debate in China 
on how to handle ‘contradictions among people’. 


AS the clouds of the Congress of the 
Chinese Communist Party gather there is 
more and more interesting news pouring 
out of China. Some of it is far from amus¬ 
ing though. In early August the govern¬ 
ment admitted that urban inflation had 
reached 9.1 per cent annually. The admis¬ 
sion that the vegetable prices have risen 
17.9 per cent in the first half of 1987 only 
put in statistical terms wheat has been a 
part of ordinary Chinese citieen’s ex¬ 
perience anyway, fhe science of econo¬ 
mics serves an interesting purpose in 
developing societies. It helps the people 
to see their misery and sulfcring in quan¬ 
tified terms for whatever it is worth. Lenin 
must have sensed the limits of economics. 
That is why he thought it fit to remind the 
Bolsheviks that politics takes precedence 
over economics. It would appear that 
there is at least a section in the Chinese 
Communist Party which does not share 
this view. In fact the Premier and the most 
likely successor to Deng Xiaoping as the 
most powerfulman of China, Zhao 
Ziyang seems to believe in the opposite. 
He told a parly meeting last month: “we 
should talk more about economics and 
less about politics”. If during the much 
maligned days of Mao Zedong the slogan 
was ‘politics in command’; in the much 
glorified days of Deng Xiaoping the 
slogan is ‘economics in command'! Zhao 
Ziyang is apprehensive about the excessive 
and volatile political talk in the country 
because it leads to nervousness among the 
masses. 

It would appear that Zhao Ziyang’s 
fears might be exaggerated. At least the 
story of the garlic war in the Shandong 
province would suggest that nervousness 
is certainly not what the Chinese peasants 
are suffering from. The incident was 
reported by the Chinese press last month 
as 'Congshan garlic incident’. It is not 
clear why the incident is called Congshan 
because the events were by no means 
limited to a place or two. They happened 
all over the Shandong province: It seems 
that the province of Shandong had a 
bumper crop of garlic this year. Not un¬ 
surprisingly the officials mismanaged the 
marketing of garlic The result was there 
was a slump in the prices and profits. The 


peasants were angry. They stormed the 
municipal offices all over Shandong. But 
they decided to make their protest rather 
pungent. They invented a novel way of 
doing so. Thev got hold of these officials 
and hurled baskets of garlic at them. A 
war of garlic ensued. 

Understandably the war of garlic has 
become a subject of dispute between the 
two lints as it were. Those arguing in 
favour of the supremacy of market and 
the need to adopt Chinese economy to its 
compulsions hate interpreted the incident 
as yet another proof that distribution 
system in China is faulty and needs 
streamlining. There are others who would 
blame the incidents on the lack of social 
discipline. They would see its roots in 
faulty politics generally which has adser- 
sely affected the bureaucrats as well as the 
peasants. The paity congress has to take 
care of such garlic wars. After all the one 
was reported presumably to make a more 
general point. A clear line on ‘how to han¬ 
dle contradictions among people’ in the 
new context has to emerge. A big debate 
is on in China. We shall know the results 
m the forthcoming party congress. 

Yet another indication that a battle of 
sorts and not only over garlic is on in 
China has been available. In the second 
and third week of August many intellec¬ 
tuals have lost their jobs or at any rate 
their party membership. In at least one 
case the alleged ideological indiscretions 
go back to 1957! It is quite common 
among the Communist Parties that there 
is no onetime sin. Sinning is always 
retrospective. But the point is not that 
really. The charges and counter-charges 
just prove that the people who are usually 
described as conservatives in western 
media are on a bit of an offensive. Their 
description as conservative is one of the 
most absurd labels that one has come 
across in modern-day politics. 

Soon after the garlic war, however, the 
politics hit the Chinese in a yet another 
way. The Amnesty International came out 
with a report which cited evidence of cases 
of torture in China. China has strongly 
protested and branded the report as 
malicious. The irony of the whole thing, 
however, is that the Amnesty International 
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had compiled its report from the Chinese 
publications themselves. It has carefully 
chosen and selected items from the 
Chinese papers. Why are the Chinese so 
angry then? 

The reasons are not far to seek. The 
issue is not whether so and so was tortured 
or not. The issue is whether and why an 
international agency should investigate 
what happens in China. ‘Socialists’ can 
discuss what happens in China and its im¬ 
plications just as the Chinese might do so 
about fellow socialist states; although by 
and large the Chinese have refiained from 
commenting on international affairs of any 
state unless it is the case that the relations 
between that state and China ate hostile. 
In that case the conimemaiy on the lack 
or otherwise of human i lghts in that slate 
becomes a case of war by othci means. 
Otherwise they have generally retrained 
from talking about these thing-.. Human 
rights like political power have to be one 
internally and through one’s own efforts. 

This attitude is clearly unknown in 
India and would not be appreciated in 
India. We as people excel in perlormances 
in international conferences, bo the 
human rights in India or China are 
discussed in London or wherever We 
know of an Asian who once wailed in a 
London conference that the white thinkeis 
on human rights ignore the third world. 

The Amnesty International has now 
demonstrated that it is not so. But one has 
a degree ot sympathy with the Chinese. 
Who are the people to decide whether the 
third world states treat their people rightly 
or wrongly? It does not take much wisdom 
to see that these states do noi. But human 
rights cannot be won by intei nalising the 
problem. The Chinese people will have to 
earn them by themselves As long as it 
does not happen such efforts like the 
human rights international (incorporated 
with limited liability in big powers!) do 
carry a meaning of undermining the state 
system in the third world. Whom does it 
benefit? If the American state has every 
right to survive after what it has con 
sistently done to the coloured world, with 
what right and courage do the Anglo- 
Americans sit in judgment out the thud 
world states? 

That would be a neai Maoist position. 
The Chinese have not invoked his authori¬ 
ty in criticising the Amnesty International. 
In any case they have raised a legitimate 
question. In the process they have also 
reminded the third world people that 
making ‘human rights’ a part of the in¬ 
ternational campaign is not going to take 
them anywhere. In any event they reject 
it as nonesense. If it were possible they 
would ask Shandon farmers to hurt basket¬ 
ful of garlic on the Amnesty International 
officials! That would be some garlic war 
indeed! 
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NOTICE 

It s heiebv no* *ied for thi nh-rmation nf the public that Glindia Limited proposes to make in application to the Central Government in the 
Depart men' of Co- f si y Affa f New Delhi under Sub Sei tion(2) of Section 82 of the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices Act 1969, 
for approval to the establishment of a new undertaking Brief particulars of the proposal are as under 

1 Naire and 3 JdreoS of the applicant Glindia Limited 

Dr Annie Besant Road 


» t. tptal Structure of tl c applicant oigan sation 


1 Management st uctuie of the applicant orgimsation 

indicating the names ol the Director* ii c ludinq M-wagingr 
Whole time Direc tors and Manager f any 


4 Indcate whethu th t proposii relates to the establishment 
of new unrlertJk nq ot a new unit divis on 

5 Lor ition of the new jrdertak ng 


6 Csp tal structure of the proposed undertaking 

1 In case proposal relates to the production stoiage 
supply distribution marketing or control of any 
qoods/artirles indicate 
i) Name of goods/articles 
it) Proposed licensed capacity 
to) Estimated annual turnover 

8 In case the proposal relates to the provision of any service 
state the volume of activity in terms of usual measures such 
as value income turnover etc 

9 Cost of the Project 

10 Scheme of finance indicating the amounts to be raised 
horn each source 

(a) Retained Earnings 

(b) Borrowings by way of Debentures 

(c) Borrowings by way of loans/acceptances from financial 
Institutions 


Bombay 400 025 

Authorised Capital Rt 

210 00 000 shares of Rs 10 each 21 00 00 000 

Issued A Subscribed 

2 00 00 000 Equity shares of Rs 10 each 20 00 00 000 

Glmdia Limited is managed by i Board of Directors 

comprising the following 

Mr N M Wagle Chairman 

Mr J S Khambata Managing Director 

Mr H B Dhondy 

Mr William Ifan Glynn Williams 

Mr Akbar Hydari 

Dr H MrCurquodale 

Mr C B Newcomb 

Dr H M Smalley 

Mr C S Swaminathan 

Manufacture of new artcles deemed to be establishment of t 
new undertaking 

At its existing bas« drug factory at Gujarat industrial Deve'op 
ment Corporation Estate Ankleshwai D str ct Bharurh Gujarat 
State a notified backward area for the manufacture of bu'k 
drug and formulat ons therefrom at its existing formulatior s 
factory at MIDC Estate Ambad Nashik Maharashtra 

Same as in 2 above 


labetalol and formulations therefrom 
15 tonnes of labetalol 
Rs 565 80 lakhs of labetalol 

Not applicable 


The Capital cost of the basic drjg project is estimated at 
Rs 577 8 lakhs 

Rs in lakhs 
145 8 

Not less than 216 0 

Not more than 2160 

3778 


Any person interested in the matter may make a representation in quadruplicate to the Secretary Department of Company Affairs, Government 
of India Shastn Bhavan New Delhi with n 14 days fnorr the date of publication of this notice intimating his views on the proposal and indicating 
the nature of his interest there n 


GLINDIA LIMITED 


Regsteied Offce 

M B KAfiADIA 
JOINT SECRETARY 

Dated this twenty second day of September 1987 


Dr Annie Besant Road 
Bombay 400 025 
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REPORTS 


Consequences of the 1987 

Monsoon Failure 
A Preliminary Assessment 

A run Kumar 

Roughly 40 per cent of the population or around 300 million 
people have been directly affected by the drought. Families of 
landless and marginal farmers may be taken to constitute SO per 
cent of this affected population and they ate unlikely to find work 
till November when the next rabi operation can be expected to 
start. With a major loss of incomes m the economy, other sectors, 
like industry, will also face deficiency of demand and production 
all round is likely to decline. Budgetary resources of go\eminent 
are likely to face a severe strain and the hakim e of payments is 
likely to turn further adverse with the need to import a wide 
range of essential items 


IN late Julv 198 it had become abun 
dantlv dear that the monsoon had iaikd 
tht country in an unprecedented fashion 
B> mid August it was '•vident that the 
count!y faced a mnior economic crisis 
which even a late revival ol moiuoon 
could not alleviate The go'eminent has 
shown no gieat urgency and appeals to be 
tout idem of meeting the challenge on the 
basis of the admittedly large foodgiani 
stocks of 20 million tonnes However, ihc 
field reports aic alarming and the am 
tidence cannot be easily shared unless 
urgent action is initiated 
The diought has aftected (to varying 
deg.ces) all the Indian stales except m thv 
eastern region and the north east Major 
suiplus pioductng states, Puninb, Haryana 
and UP aic fully in its gup I sen irtigated 
areas are reported to have sulfered and 
production on these tracts is likely to 
decline substantially Thus, even the 
surplus pioductng slates mav turn into 
deficit areas this yeai The government on 
the strength of the 20 million tonnes buf 
fer stock appeals to be confident of 
meeting the situation However, the 
reports from the field are alarming and 
the government’s sense ol complacency 
cannot be easily shared Urgent action is 
necessary to meet the unfolding crisis 
Some deaths have already been reported 
and cattle has perished in many atcas 
Reports of migration are also coming in 
With a major loss ol incomes in the 
economy, other sectors, like industry will 
also face deficiency of demand Conse 
quently, production all tound is likely to 
decline industries which provide inputs 
into agriculture like fertiliseis are already 
affected with reports of a slump in sales 
Some plants are shutting down or slowing 


down 'he i ite of production Others will 
foil nv s supply of inputs fiom agri 
cultuic (like sugaicanc or milk) decline 
and pioduction in agro industries declines 
r malls as u vomes decline, demand for 
consumption poods would slacken Ihc 
budgciaiv usd uccs of the government aie 
likclv t< lac* i 'evcie strain due to the 
diouglu itlicf woik and other related 
needs <>t idministration Balance ot 
pavmcnts lie lifelvtotuin furtheradveisc 
with t* i iKussitv ot importing food 
trains foddu milk pioducts and edible 
oils, cic 1 hi idimiiistration will be under 
enoi mous stres, managing the uisis In 
creased soci il tension and political 
uphe is Is in not unlikely 

Iviimoi Monsoon I sin Ri 

Ihc la hue ot monsoons anywhere tn 
the countiv ulates to two aspects hirst, 
the total qu intuin ot rainfall icceistd by 
the aic i and second the distribution oi 
the spic id ol the rain during the season 
Spccnllv lot the unirugated tracts of land 
PO per cent ot the gross area undei 
cultivation) ihe even spread of the mon 
soon tains is critical Mamten< ice of 
moistutc levels m the soil and the at 
niosphwe arc important, othetwise its 
piodiictmiy destines oi the crop withers 
completely l ven lor irrigation, jams aie 
necessary to maintain the water table for 
wells to picviiit ponds from drying and 
to keep watci How mg in the canals Not 
only docs the inadequacy of ram have to 
he made up but due to high surtace 
tempciatures and low moisture content in 
the atmosphere, inoie frequent watering 
becomes essential - precisely when water 
availability declines drastically 
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The regional distribution of rainfall 
ovei India is uneven in the best of times 
lor example, Rajasthan and parts of 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, Haryana, AP and 
Karnataka receive little rain even in 
average rainfall yeais These are called the 
drv areas—receiving less than 750 mm of 
lainfali annually They are susceptible 
to dioughts because both quantity anc 
spread ot ramlail are difficult to obtain 
simultaneously 1 hus, every vear, the na 
turn finds some distnets facing drought 

It is argued that environmental de¬ 
gradation has increased the drought 
nronenessol the cuunrrv With deloresta 
tion and denudation o* the green covei on 
the soil, the top soit tends to get washed 
away Not only does the soil become less 
ferule but neither docs the rain water pei 
colate down to rechaigc undeiwater reser 
soirs, and lakes and ponds get silted up, 
thereby reducing their sk rage capacity It 
times of crisis like ihe picsent, the 
availability of water is further rtduced 
The possibility ot augmenting water from 
the reserves created carlie becomes ihut 
much less 

The ramtall pictuic toi this vear is that 
ol the 35 meteorological divisions mto 
which the countiy is divided, as manv as 
25 have had dilicient or scants rainfall 
until the end of lulv In many cases, the 
lamfall was less tha l MJ per cent ot the 
average Woise, the time spread was ex 
treincly uneven 1 he monsoon stai led on 
time m h ne hut soon witndrew over most 
of the countrv In manv parts, crops could 
not be planted while in othcis where 
sowing took place they withcud 

Ihe states worst attested aic Punjab, 
Haryana, UP MP Raiasthan Gujaiat, 
HP, I and h, parts ol Mahartshtra AP, 
Karnataka, Orissa, IN and Kerala The 
only stales spared ate Bihai West Bengal 
and the norih eastern states but they have 
beeiT gripped by severe Hoods md const 
queni crap loss It is likely that ’htv may 
make up m labi what they have lost now 
for putposes ot simplification it is 
assumed here that a ccitain percentage ot 
the land area ol edih ot the states is 
uniformly al(cited bv diought 

This crude figutc is airivcJ at on the 
basis ol the state wist rtpor'sof the area 
sown this season and or ihe rainfall data 
as mentioned above Ihc traction of the 
area of tach state attii'vd hv the drought 
is given in the accompanying table 'kd 
mitledli, these aie vciy rough tigurts hut 
lor the purposes ol artivmg at a 
preluninaiv estimate of the impact of 
drought, some simplification is necessary 
In most cases, a lower hound is attemp 
ted Applying tl cse fiactions to the data 
on area sown during 1981 84 kharil 
season, it was found that the aftected area 
turns out to be 60 per cent of the total 
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This is the figure mentioned in many field 
reports 1 he reason for the choice ot the 
year 1983 84 is that it was a good crop 
year and in a sense reptestnts the coun 
try’s potential for produet'on In that year, 
the iainfall was good in the country and 
the loss of acreage due to drought, 
minimal C housing i poor crop >ear could 
lead to double counting ot the acreage 
which was not sown that >ear and again 
this >ear 

1 ht impact ot the cuirent drought can 
ony be estimated at present and action 
initiated on that basis lor puiposes of 
estimation one has to look at the t\ 
penences of the past droughts and com 
bme that with the cutiently available data 
on the extent ot tailure of the monsoon 
and the data on the acreage sown this star 
It needs to be bmm in mind that any 
revisal ot the monsoon in the remaining 
month oi so is unliktly »o change the pi» 
tuie much as tar as the kharit crop is con 
cetned It may enable fodder md some 
standing crop to benefit m lrrij. tied ireas 
It would howestr be of enoi moils benefit 
to the iabi crop Thus the rtbi crop is left 
out of reckoning toi th« present \crcisc 

Droli ill \st' 1*sst t roi I mu ris 

Since the sixties as <itaph 1 indicates, 
India has faced seseral droughts in 
19AS 67 1973 7S 1979 80 md 1982 83 
Foodgrain outtui had diopped by is 
much as 20 per cent \et the ptaph alss 
indicates that it is not so much that the 
area sown has iluctuited as that the pro 
ductmty ot lane, yield which has declined 
Output mosemuits h tst been in tandem 
with the chenges in the sitld which ha' 
itself shown a risinc. Irtnd 

The contribution ol urination to this 
rising trend has been import ml Ii has 
also raised the trough in (he output Thus 
from one drought to iht next the output 
has risen i c the floor of the output has 
been rising Today dmost 30 per cent ol 
the gross stopped aic i ts irrigiled Two 
things happen one productivity is higher 
on irrigated aie i md two the crop is bet 
ter protected against monsoon failute 
Consequent!) the aurtge yield rises and 
even in droughts pioduslion dots not fall 
as much as it could otherwise 

With irrigation the gioss uopped area 
also rises since it becomes possible to take 
more than one crop front a given piece of 
land, i e the intensity ot cultivation goes 
up Further, state wise data for a recent 
period indicate that between 1978 and 
1983 the pioduttivitv on irrigated land lot 
a given crop tends to be iwict that on the 
unirrigated land Wheat and ute which 
constitute almost two thirds of the food 
grains production showed this i elation 
quite clearly, but lor other crops the 
picture was more contused Therefore, 
output rises not only because the sown 
area goes up but also the yield on this land 
tuins out to be higher than the aveiage 


In drought years, the average yield 
declines (see Graph 1) However, the yield 
declines between 1978 83 on ummgated 
ltnds were between 30 and *0 per cent 
while on irrigated areas the declines wcie 
ot the older of 10 to 20 per cent This 
clearly indicates that irrigated tracts arc 
better protected against drought Yet tht 
protection is not complete as may be 
expeettd 

The reason simply is that even irrigition 
sources ate heavily dependent on moti 
soons Broadly, there ate four types ot 
irrigation used m the eountiy Ordinary 
wells tubewells, canals and tanks and 
ponds Data for 1980 81 indicate that 
canal irrigation constitutes roughlv 39 4 
per cent tubewells 24 55 per cent, wells 
2115 per cent and ponds 8 24 per cent Ot 
course there are regional variations with 
Punjab UP and Haryana having between 
45 and 55 per cent irrigated area covered 
by tubewells The canals are dependent on 
ram water impounded by dams Ponds ate 
also dependent on ram water Wells de 
pend on underground reservoirs which in 
turn are recharged by ram watei Thus m 
drought years, the water table sinks and 
water has to be lifted trom much greater 
depths 

In many cases, the wells are dependent 
on the seepage from ponds, canals, rivets 
and dams Failure ot ram affects the or 
dinary .veils Deepening ot wells and lif 
ting watc r from greater depths is feasible 
it they are energised As such, to obtain 
a given amount of water from tubewells 
is possible but this is not the ease with or 
dinary wells In other words, irrigated land 
is protected against droughts only where 
tubewells are used For other sources of 
irrigation, the extent ot protection 
depends on the degree of failure of the 


monsoons Hence the dependence of yield 
of urigated land on ramtall 

1 inally, it is clear that with the failute 
of monsoons the moistuic level m the soil 
and m the atmospheic goes dow n Also 
with the lack ot cloud cover the surfaet 
temperatures rise and the moisture eon 
tent declines lurlher This is disastrous for 
the crops, specially paddy On irrigated 
land not only does irrigation have to make 
up for the inadequate tarn (which makes 
up a considuable amount ot water) but 
to maintain the moisture levels many 
more wate nnp‘ become necessary Precisely 
when the rami ill is inadequate and water 
avail ibilitv low the crops require many 
more watering As t tvsult, area under ir 
rigation ts curtailed so that the remaining 
aicacan be adcquatclv watered Otherwise 
theie is the danget ot losing the crop en 
tirely and not even recovering the seed 

fcXILNl Ol C ROH Loss IN kHARtr 1987 

To calculate the magnitude of the effort 
required, to meet the present emergency, 
it is necessary to estimate the extent of loss 
of crop Any tains now or later would 
iffect the prospects for the rabt crop but 
would only make a marginal difference to 
the khant crop As such, reliable estimates 
ot loss must relate to those of the khanf 
crops alone 

To estimate the crop loss, one may 
either extrapolate from the past experience 
or base oneself on the preliminary district 
wise and crop wise data on sowing The 
latter would require detailed data which 
are not at the moment available If the 
first method is applied, the decline in out¬ 
put from the trend line (Graph 2) was 16 9 
per cent in 1965-66 and 13 5 per cent in 
1979 80 Thus, applying a figure of 17 per 
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cent to-the trend outpiy for 1987-88 of 
158.2 million tonnes, one would obtain a 
figure of 26.9 million tonnes for the ex¬ 
pected loss in output. However, this 
method is patently unreliable since in the 
recent past, the basic underlying para¬ 
meters in agriculture have been changing. 
For instance, the irrigation potential has 
gone up substantially in the last 20 years 
and" more of the crop is insulated from 
failure of the monsoons. As such, the ex¬ 
perience of the period 1965-67 cannot be 
directly used in the present circumstances; 
further, the extent of monsoon failure this 
year is greater and also worse in respect 
of the spread of rain. 

What is attempted here is a combina¬ 
tion of the above methods to estimate the 
loss only of the foodgrain crops. Ex¬ 
perience from the recent past has been ex¬ 
trapolated region-wise to estimate the ex¬ 
tent of crop loss. Crudely speaking (as 
already discussed) in the past, a crop 
failure has meant a small decline in 
acreage under foodgrains. However, the 
yield has declined substantially. The yield 
on unirrigated area has declined far more 
than on irrigated crops. One could use, as 
approximate estimates, the past declines 
it: yield in worst years on the state wise 
acreage under khanf along with some in¬ 
dex of the extent ol reduction in the 
acreage sown this season. 

However, for this year’s khanf crop, it 
appears that the area undei the crop is 
also seriously affected in the diought-hit 
states. Due to the early withdrawal of the 
monsoon, standing crop withered and in 
irngated areas, due to lack of moisture m 
the atmosphere, it suffered moisture stress. 
Thus, in unirrigated areas, either no sow¬ 
ing took place or the ciop withered. In the 
drought affected areas where 'he loss of 
crop in unirrigated areas may be as much 
as 100 per cent, a conservative figure of 
80 per cent is assumed in this exercise. In 
other words, if sown area is assumed to 
remain unchanged, the yield can be said 
to decline by 80 per cent as compared to 
the peak year in 1983-84. 

The estimate of decline in yield on ir¬ 
rigated tracts is more difficult; yet it is 
more critical. Reports indicate that the 
land under irrigation has dwindled since 
the available irrigation sources are only 
able to service a smaller amount of land. 
With the water table going down, even 
tubewell irrigation has become more dif¬ 
ficult. The volume of water in the lakes 
behind most dams is currently between 
half to a tenth of their full level. This has 
meant reduction of water for canal irriga¬ 
tion. However, because of lack of rain, the 
frequency of required irrigation has risen 
sharply for any given crop. 

It is instructive to study some field 
reports coming in. In a state like Haryana 
where in 1982-83,92.2 per cent of the area 
under paddy was irrigated, the Economic 
Times of August 23 reports, "Crops worth 
about Rs 7Q0 crore have been damaged in 


the state, according to official estimates. 
About 60 per cent of the paddy crop could 
not be sown in the state due to the dry 
spell last month. About 50 per cent of the 
sown paddy was damaged in the absence 
of ram. Maior damage has been done to 
the bajra crop, 90 per cent of it having 
been atlected, 55 per cent of the sugar¬ 
cane and mote than 60 per cent of the cot¬ 
ton, pulses, and oilseeds crops have been 
a total loss” It is necessary to remember 
that bajra is irrigated in Haryana to the 
extent of 15 pci cent, sugarcane to 92 per 
cent, pulses to 40 per cent, oilseeds to 55 
per cent and cotton to 95 pei cent. 

In case of Punjab, paddy is irrigated to 
the tune ot 98.5 per cent and early reports 
indicate, “of the 70 per cent area brought 
under paddy (of the total 19 lakh hectares) 
about 5 lakh hectares would remain 
without tiansplantation” (Economic 
Times, August 6,1987). The area is being 
divctted from paddy to crops requiring 
less irrigation like, “gobi, sarson toria and 
sunflower". In the case of Orissa, paddy 
is irrigated to the extent of 28.4 per cent 
only. The Economic Times of August 6 
reports, “While paddy coverage till July 21 
was 60.2 per cent of the targeted 40 lakh 
hectares, in non-paddy crops, the coverage 
was only 36.2 per cent...” “Moisture 
stress has affected paddy crop over 2.38 
lakh hectares...” In spite of such reports, 
in the present calculations the area af¬ 
fected by drought in Orissa is being taken 
as 25 per cent. 

The picture clearly is one where yields 
on irrigated areas are also likely to decline 
substantially and by considerably more 
than in the past droughts. Going by what 
was argued earlier, tubewell irrigated areas 
are not likely to suffer much damage since 


the irrigation intensity is controllable. A 
figure of 10 per cent decline in yield on 
such land is assumed. For other sources 
of irrigation, since they' depend tar more 
critically on the rains, and since watering 
requirements are likely to have doubled or 
tripled, it is assumed that the sown 
acreage is likely to shrink to half. In other 
words, holding gioss sown area constant, 
average yield would halve. It needs to be 
remembered that m the past droughts, on 
irrigated lands, yield (in drought-affected 
states and not the national aveiagc) has 
fallen by upto 20 per cent. If the area sown 
was unchanged, it had possibly declined 
by upto 25 per cent. This year, with a 
much worse drought, the fall in area is 
likely to be much larger, hence the higher 
figure of 50 per cent suggested above. 

The weighted average yield on irrigated 
land in drought affected areas would then 
turn out to be 60 per cent of the peak in 
1983-84. A decline in yield of 40 pci cent, 
if sown area is assumed to be unchanged. 
In the calculations, this figure is used as 
the average for the entire country even 
though in Punjab, Haryana and UP, the 
tubewell irrigated areas constitute 45-55 
per cent of the irrigated areas. This would 
overestimate the loss (by a couple of 
percentage points) since the average pro¬ 
ductivity in these states is also higher than 
the average. However, there are compen¬ 
sating factors which work in the other 
direction (discussed later). 

Using the data on land under kharif 
sowing in 1983-84 along with the average 
yield of kharif foodgrain crop in 1983-84. 
the percentage of the foodgrain area under 
irrigation and the above assumptions on 
changes in yield due to drought, state-wise 
expected output for kharif 1987 was cal- 
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culated (see the table and also the Appen 
dix) The result shows that the total kharif 
foodgrain output is likcl) to be *>6 million 
tonnes As compared to the peak of 89 
million tonnes in 1983 84, this is 13 million 
tonnes less or a 37 per tent decline over 
the potential output lo conclude, if the 
rabi crop icmains at the 1983 84 peak, the 
output of foodgratns would be 119 million 
tonnes in 1987 88 

If it is taken that the decline m pioduc 
tivitv on irrigated land is 10 per cent u. 
stead ot the 40 pei cent (arrivtd at above) 
and on umrngated land 60 per cent instead 
of 80 per cent, the loss would be 2H pei 
cent or 25 million tonnes (see Appendix) 
However, this would almost certainly be 
a conservative estimate consideiuig the 
alarming natuie ol tepoits fiom the field 
Also, in the above calculations, the at 
tempt was to err on the side nl caution 

lor instance, the peicentagc ot food 
grain arta litigated in kharif is less than 
the average since the dominant i ibt nop 
wheat, is irrigated to the extent of 72 per 
cent as computed to the dominant khan! 
crop, paddy, which is irrigated to the ex 
lent ot 42 per cent Thus land protected 
through irrigation in khanf is likely to be 
less than axsuintd f mtiler, any excessive 
use of canal watei now would hit the ir 
ligation potential lot the rabi stop I maliy 
it .s generally argued that the irrigation 
potential in the countly is less than shown 
on papci since in many atcus held chan 
nels do not exist and drainage is pool 
that watfr logging ha- dcstioycd the pro 
ductivitv ol 1 uid This may not make a 
difference during the average rumlall veurs 
but would lower the extent ol land enjoy 
ing protection against drought 

To make an estimate of loss of other 
crops, even cruder calculations were at 


tempted The method used is the same as 
tor the foodgrain crops except that state- 
wise disaggregation was not attempted 
The loss in sugarcane crop (79 2 per cent 
irrigated) would be around 26 5 per cent, 
cotton (29 5 per cent irrigated) around 40 
pei cent and oilseeds (15 per cent ir¬ 
rigated) around 70 per cent However, for 
oilseeds, the loss would be soriiewhat less 
since as mentioned in some reports, 
marginally irrigated land may be taken out 
ol paddy and diverted to oilseeds bven 
so the loss would be substantial 

If it can be assumed that the percentage 
decline in output of foodgratns is repre 
sentative ot the entire agricultural sector 
(the percentage of irrigated aiea is 30 pu 
cent as in the case of foodgratns) and that 
thcie would be no tall in the rabi output, 
the total loss in agricultural incomes 
wcniltl be 24 per cent which would roughly 
be 9 per cent ot the national income This 
would only be the trigger which would set 
off a major economic crisis 

1 Ikf IV C ONXLQl FNf gxoi-c HOP i All l Rt 

1 he above suggests that the loss of in 
comes in the agricultuial sector would be 
of the order of Rs 20,000 crore Assuin 
ing that /0 per cent ot all households in 
the country are dependent on agitcultuic 
and given that 60 pei cent of the land 
mass is affected by diought, roughly 40 
pci cent ot the population or around 100 
nulheyn people aic directly affected Of 
this tigure, those who depend oil small 
umrngated plots of land or aie dependent 
on wage laboui tor incomes (or for sup 
plcmtnimg their mcemes) would be the 
worst lut Ihc' would have found little 
work since May 1987 (aftei the labi opera 
lions) 11 they had invested in agricultural 


operations, they would have lost most of 
everything and in the absence of savings 
(and woik) must be in despair 

At a minimum, such families of land¬ 
less and marginal farmers may be taken 
to constitute 50 per cent of the above 
figure of 300 million people affected 
These people are also unlikely to find 
work till November when the next rabi 
operations can be expected to start 
However, it past experience is any guide, 
tabi opeiations are also likely to suffer and 
in that case, for inanv, work may not be 
available till next June 
The government would have to lm 
mediately start lood for Work Progiam 
mes for these people Assuming a low 
average consumption per person of 410 g 
per day, the 'cquirement of HO million 
people would be H million tonnes of 
foodgrains alone, i e, Rs 3,000 ciore at 
cuncnt price* Assuming food to eonsti 
tute 70 per cent ol the financial implica 
turn of Food lot V\oik, the total finan 
cial implication foi the government would 
be of the order ol Rs 4 100 ciore 
the figuie would rise lurthcr, if it is 
taken that in rural aieas manv a non 
agricultural tamils would also need sup 
poit as their incomes decline in tandem 
with agricultural incomes 1 urther, the 
government would need to diMnhute grain 
in the urban eertres The population in 
solved is about 160 million I his would 
require 16 million tonnes In other words 
government would requiie about 12 million 
tonnes to distnbute till the end of May 
1988 I his is double the tigure for 1986 
It excludes the need lor Iceding the public 
distribution system in the rural areas 
Also, heie no account is taken ot the tact 
that in drought years, the number ot pco 
pie below the poverty line swells and the 
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coverage of Food for Work would have to 
be larger. 

The government currently has 20 
million tonnes of foodgrain stocks and 
would be short by at least 12 million 
tonnes at the present reckoning. The peak 
procurement in 1984-85 was 20 million 
tonnes but this figure has steadily come 
down. It is anybody's guess how much the 
government would be able to procure this 
year with the farm surpluses wiped out. 
Resort to imports seems inevitable. 

One may estimate the requirement of 
food imports by assuming that the per 
capita daily consumption can be restricted 
to 410 g per day (from the average of 470 g 
in the last three years). In 1983-84 with an 
output of 152 million tonnes of food- 
grains, the consumption was 478 g per day 
per capita, and stocks with the govern¬ 
ment rose by 7 million tonnes. That is, the 
country needed 145 million tonnes gross 
to provide for the consumption of 128.2 
million tonnes of foodgrains. Since then 
the population has gone up by 60 million 
people or 8.2 per cent. This means at the 
above mentioned level of consumption, 
the country today would requite an addi¬ 
tional 12 million tonnes, i e, an output of 
157 million tonnes. Assuming, as in the 
past droughts, because of the adverse in¬ 
come effects, the consumption declines to 
an average of 410 g per day. the demand 
would be 21 million tonnes less On this 
basis, the country would need 136 million 
tonnes. 

With an output of 119 million tonnes, 
the shortfall would be 17 million tonnes. 
This is not counting any rabi losses. From 
its current stocks of 20 million tonnes (of 
which a part may be rotten), the govern¬ 
ment would have 3 million tonnes left to 
meet any rabi crop lailurc. However, given 
(he magnitude of the ciop failure, private 
hoarding on a major scale can be ex¬ 
pected. This could artificially raise the de¬ 
mand. The government would have to step 
an to fill the breach. This would also pre¬ 
vent the government from being able to 
procure any significant quantities of the 
kharif or the rabi crops. Tb meet its needs 
of 32 million tonnes of distribution, the 
government may be forced to import 12 
million tonnes and use up its entire stock 
of 20 million tonnes of foodgrains. 

Import of this magnitude would leave 
in the country stocks of 15 million tonnes 
in private hands. If these could be forced 
out through dehoarding operations and 
credit controls, the government would 
have 15 million tonnes to meet any rabi 
shortfalls. Mere imports may be necessary 
if rabi shortfalls are also substantial. If 
rabi losses are not as large as the projected 
kharif losses, the need for government 
distribution would decline and a buffer 
would accumulate in its hands. However, 
more incomes would mean that the con¬ 
sumption standards would not decline as 
much as projected and more grain would 
be demanded. 


Nevertheless, import of 12 million 
tonnes now would be necessary for food 
security. This may cost S 2.4 billion. For¬ 
tunately for the country, according to 
FAO’s report for 1986 today the world has 
record foodgrain stocks and the prices aic 
the lowest in real terms in a long time. 
Thus, immediate large-scale imports are 
feasible. Given the balance of payments 
implications, the country may consider ex- 
poit of lice and import of cheaper wheat. 

Clearly, impoits of sugar, cotton, and 
edible oils would also be necessary. Before 
the magnitude nt the drought was evident, 
the expectation was that the country 
would import Rs 1,000 crore of edible oils. 
This figure is likely to go up. Consump¬ 
tion of sugai has crossed 90 lakh tonnes 
this ycai and the production is 86 lakh 
tonnes. If sugar output declines 25 per 
cent and the consumption falls 15 pei 
cent, the gap would be 13 lakh tonnes. 
This may cost S 400 million. In sum, 
additional imports needed on accoimt of 
drought are certainly going to cross $ 4 
billion. This would only add to the already 
strained balance of payments position. 
Milk and milk products imports tnay also 
be needed on a large scale. 

The fiscal implications of the drought 
are giave. Lxpciiditure on administration, 
drought relief, subsidy on food, remission 
of icvenue. etc. ate all going to add to the 
buiden on the budget. This is likely to tun 
into thousands of crores. On the other 
hand, due to the likely recession and 
decline in incomes, tax tevenuc is unlikely 
to show the ptojected buoyancy. 

Theie is urgent need to cut wasteful 
government expenditure on grandiose pro¬ 
jects, travel and entertainment, etc. I or in¬ 
stance, the proposed car telephones, the 
card phones and festivals. Revenue will 
have to be raised from those who have the 
incomes. Simultaneously, imports of non- 
essentials would have to be brought down. 
Of late, luxury consumption in the 
economy has boomed and given its import 
intensity, it has also adversely affected the 
balance of payments. In this time of an 
economic emergency, it is this luxury con¬ 
sumption which needs to be cut. Heavy 
taxes on such items, like, cars, TVs, VCRs, 
air conditionals, etc, are necessary to cuib 
their consumption and/or raise tax 
revenue. 

Further, post-tax incomes need to be 
curbed to prevent not just luxury con¬ 
sumption but also waste. When the 
economy’s physical balance of commo¬ 
dities is disturbed, this must reflect itself 
in a decline in consumption all around or 
it would cause severe inflation. For this, 
a steep surcharge on income tax and cor¬ 
poration tax is necessary. This could yield 
substantial revenue. Of course, strict im¬ 
plementation of the tax law would be a 
prerequisite to getting more revenue. 
Limits on company expenditure may also 
be considered for curtailing wasteful ex¬ 
penditures like advertising, entertainment 


and travel. Of course, as always, there 
would be a strong reaction and pressure 
not to impose these restrictions. A na¬ 
tional incomes policy may also be con¬ 
sidered to cm tail high incomes and expen¬ 
ditures and to channelise the nation's 
energies appropi lately. 

Given the shortages of water and elec- 
tncity and their need for agriiultural 
operations, their consumption needs to be 
curtailed whet ever feasible. As such, a 
drought cess may be levied on them for 
household use. Similarly, to curtail the use 
of private vehicles, petrol prices may be 
laised. A one time drought cess may also 
be levied on piivato vehicles 

As suggested eat her, industry is likely 
to lace a severe demand recession. It is 
easy to sec that with a decline of incomts 
ot such a major magnitude in agriculture, 
the demand lot mdustiial products from 
agiicitltuic is going to be seriously hit. 

I his will aggravate the problem oi urban 
poverty. Workets are likely to lx* retren¬ 
ched. lhere is need to sec that this is 
minimised through piopcr demand 
management lot this, exports may be 
considered and plan expenditure levels 
maintained In any ease, the above men¬ 
tioned substantial import of commodities 
would have to be supported by foreign ex¬ 
change cai ntngs or commercial borrow¬ 
ings. The laltei ought to be considered 
only as a last.resort. Industries ought not 
to be allowed to cut production; instead, 
they ought to be convinced to export the 
part ol then output winch may tend to 
accumulate with them 

Finally, the higgest policy challenge is 
prevention ot lamine and tunaway infla¬ 
tion. Relict must reach the people and 
Food lor Woik made ctlcuive. Many 
labout intensive schemes ol creation of 
peimancnt a*sets and repairing the 
damaged envnonment are possible. Given 
the administrative weaknesses and the cor¬ 
ruption, there is need for watchdog com¬ 
mittees in eveiy drought altected tehsil/ 
talulja Ihcse must ovetsee the work of 
adtnmislration in drought relief and can 
be given overriding powers. As such, these 
committees must be made up of people 
of independent standing. 

SfJMl DVIsXMU CONSUMMATIONS 

The above discus .ion highlights the 
steps immediately required to meet the 
vrisis. It must be emphasised that there is 
an ii reversibility in delay and the costs 
would go up It the poor are not given 
relief immediately, they would be forced 
to sell off ihcit meagre belongings at 
tbiow away prices 1 hey would lose their 
cattle oi other productive asscis and their 
future capacity to survive would decline. 
They may not be able to start agricultural 
operations in the absence of bullocks and 
implements. T hey may exhaust thejr seed 
stocks. Once malnutrition takes hold, 
their disease proneness would go up. 
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Deaths may occur due to simple intestinal 
infections. The recurrence of such pro¬ 
blems may increase and be hard to deal 
with later. 

Similarly, once demand recession 
begins manifesting in a major way, orders 
on ancillartes and the small-scale sector 
would decline rapidly. Before the organised 
sector lay offs begin, many in the 
unorganised sector would have joined the 
ranks of the unemployed. This would add 
to the demand deficiency. Demand for all 
kinds of manufactured wage goods would 
go down. Thus, preventing a down turn 
in industry at the present juncture is 
essential. 

A major upward pressure on the price 
level starting with agricultural prices is 
likely, For instance, if prices of oils go up, 
soaps would follow suit. The wholesale 
prices of vegetable oils have increased 9.6 
per cent, rice 7 per cent, wheat 5.4 pci cent 
and manufactures 12.3 per cent in the last 
one month ending August 29 (Economic 
Times, August 30). Invariably a demand 
for wage increases will tollow which will 
in turn fuel the inflationary spnal. This 
needs to be nipped in the bud today since 
it is not reversible. 

In agriculture, this year the cost of pro¬ 
duction ot foodgrain, etc, must have gone 
up substantially. The kharif procurement 
prices announced already will not be able 
to compensate for these increases. In any 
case, the free market prices are likely to 
prevail much highei so that procurement 
at the announced prices would be negligi¬ 
ble. Furthei, the landed cost of imported 
foodgrains is likely to be much higher 
than this price and there is likely to be 
substantial pressure from agricultural lob¬ 
bies to raise the announced prices. On the 
other hand, tl the government talks of 
compulsory levies this can raise a political 
storm. The state which is likely to have 
some surplus is Punjab where the political 
situation is already disturbed. On the 
whole, even at present prices, the food 
subsidy promises to be substantial. If 
prices go up it can only become worse. 

There is also the problem of environ¬ 
mental degradation. Poor people may for 
there immediate survival be forced to cut 
down trees and overgraze the forests and 
grass lands. Availability of work, food and 
fodder can prevent this from happening. 
All in all, the irreversible nature of the 
dynamic consequences must be recognised 
and action initiated. The present sense of 
complacency would be disastrous. 

In the ultimate analysis, delivery would 
be a matter of political will. Innovative 
solutions would be necessary to deal with 
the challenges posed by the grim emer¬ 
gency before the nation. One way or the 
other, whether the nation successfully 
copes with the crisis or not, 1987-88 will 
be a major turning point in the history of 
the country, economically, politically and 
in every other way. 


[I am grateful to Krishna Bharadwaj for com¬ 
ments on an earlier draft and to Sheila Bhalla 
and Abhijcet Sen for help and discussion. 
However, 1 am solely responsible for any 
errors.] 

Appendix 

Yiei d Changes due to Droijghi 

Let the fraction of land irrigated be i, 
productivity on unirrigated land be p, 
and, that on irrigated land be np. 
Thus, average productivity - p[l+(n-i)$ 
p, n and i are generally found to be rising 
in time: For the recent period, it is assumed 
that i=0.3 and n -2. Thus, average yield 
would be 1.3p. 

With this year’s drought, it is assumed 

College Teachers’ 

Failure of Leadership 
jvn 


that a fraction x of the state’s area is 
drought affected, p declines to 0.2p and 
np to 1.2np. 

Thus, yield f , 

=(1 - x)l .3p+xp { 0.2(1 - i)+1.2J 
“ p ( 1.3 — l.lx -(- xi]. 
Decline in yield - xp(l.l - i), 
and, per cent decline = x(l.l — i)/U. 
For x=0.6 and i-0.3, decline in yield - 37 
per cent. 

Alternatively, if n=3, yield in non¬ 
drought year would be 1.6p. The percen¬ 
tage decline in yield would be 34.5 per 
cent. 

As anothei alternative, if yields in 
drought ycats were taken as 0.4p and 
1 4np, then with n - 2 the percentage 
decline in yield would be 28 per cent. 

Struggle 


The leaders of the college teachers have much to answer for. By 
focusing only on the issues of pay scales and promotions they 
have lost sight of the major problems which beset higher 
education today. By agreeing to withdraw the highly successful 
strike for very illusory gains and against the wishes of many 
important segments of the teachers' movement, they have almost 
ensured a break-up of the teachers’ movement. It will be quite 
some time before the pieces can be put together again. 


l'Hli indefinite all-India strike of the col¬ 
lege and university teachers has been full 
of surprises in many respects. If the 
strength of the strike and the morale ot 
the striking teachers came as a big surprise 
to the leaders of the teachers’ movement, 
the abrupt withdrawal of the strike after 
one month by the A1HJCTO leadership 
without any tangible gains out of it came 
as a shocking surprise to the vast majouty 
of the striking teachers. The subsequent 
developments, particularly the resigna¬ 
tions of the two CP1(M) leaders on the 
AIFUCTO secretariat, has done nothing 
to reduce the sense of dismay and 
bewilderment of the striking teachers. At 
the moment, although the strike seems to 
sputter on in parts of the country, par¬ 
ticularly in some of the major towns, it 
is clear that it is over in most parts of the 
country. Moreover, it is feared that the 
manner of its ending may have shattered 
the teachers’ unity of purpose and action 
for quite some time to come. 

The reasons for such an overwhelming 
initial response by the teachers to the call 
for the strike are many. It is no secret that 
for a long time now the teaching com¬ 
munity at all levels has nurtured in its 
mind a deep sense of neglect, even of in¬ 
jury. This discontent is many years old 
and has taken root due to several factors, 
"teachers have come to believe that in their 
case no routine avenue has been effective 


in getting the attention of the authorities 
or in redressing their problems. One has 
only to recall the evems preceding the pre¬ 
sent strike to realise how well lounded this 
belief is Although it was expected at the 
time of the last pay revision that a pay 
revision for college teachers will be car- 
i led out every five years, stops in this direc¬ 
tion were initiated by the central govern¬ 
ment only in the mid-eighties, and that 
too only after several mass actions by the 
teachers. Indeed in Maharashtra, the 
grades decided in 1973 put into effect only 
in 1977 and that too with several unplea¬ 
sant and onerous stipulations as to con¬ 
ditions of work. 

Normally the revision of the pay struc¬ 
ture should simply be a matter of adjust¬ 
ment to the increased cost of living. This 
is how it is actually treated by the 
authorities in all walks of life—except in 
the case of the teaching profession. In the 
last few months alone, substantial pay 
hikes have been given to the postal 
employees, to the officers of state under¬ 
takings, the armed forces and to many 
others. In Maharashtra, on the last day 
of the last session, the legislators voted for 
themselves a hefty hike of over Rs 1,500 
per month, without a debate. In none of 
these cases was the question of increas¬ 
ing the quality or the productivity of the 
work of the parties involved linked with 
the pay rise. Only in the case of teachers 
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are the new grades sought to be related to 
the workload of the teachers, to improve¬ 
ment of educational standards, the 
teaching community’s contribution to na¬ 
tional integration and so on In the New 
Education Policy ot the government it has 
also been suggested that a periodical 
assessment of a teacher’s contribution to 
secularism, socialism, world peace, etc, be 
nude Mercifully, this (ridiculous proposal 
is being abandoned now School teachers 
have to regularly undergo the indignity of 
tuliilhng a fixed quota ot vasectomies 
every year, of herding their students to 
national integration programmes and pci 
forming many othei such tasks The last 
pay increase m Maharashtra was also tied 
up with a hefty increase in the workload 
of the teachers, ironically (but predictably) 
leading to a steep tall in the quality of in 
struction since then Teachers have good 
reason to conclude that thev are especially 
singled out for being discriminated 
against 

Si nsi <>i Tri si km ion 

The new pay ales recommended by 
the Mehrotra t ommittcc are being in 
troduced in the central universities and in 
one or two other states It is noteworthy 
that even though all the opposition par 
ties have putilicly suppotted the teachers’ 
demands, their own state governments, 
such as the C P1(M) led left fiont govern 
ment tn West Bengal 01 the lok Dal 
government in Haryana, have taken no 
steps to implement them E sen it the new 
scales arc given efitet to, it is estimated 
that they will compensate for the inflation 
only to the extent ot f>s per cent or so 
However, the teaching community is not 
the only middle class section which is 
slowly being pauperised in this fashion 
In any case, the reasons for the teachers’ 
trustration and sense of injury lie deeper 

It is probably true that in the past 
twenty five years or so the emoluments ot 
teachers in terms of real purchasing power 
have gone up a bit What is undeniable 
is that teaching is probably the only white 
collar profession which has seen, in the 
same period, a sharp deterioration in its 
work environment and working condi¬ 
tions A vast majority of the teachers 
today lack in their colleges even basic 
amenities such as a writing desk or a 
sheltered corner for their studies or even 
half a dozen books or journals m their 
library m their particular field of studies 
The problems which have naturally crop¬ 
ped up because of the rapidly expanding 
student body are compounded by the 
government’s desire to have higher educa¬ 
tion on the cheap. In these circumstances, 
the academic bfe of the majonty of the 
teachers is much worse today than what 
it was a generation or two ago A good 
part of the pent-up anger among the 
teachers can W traced to the frustration 
caused by not being able to do one’s job 


well 

The last twenty-five years have also seen 
the government playing a progressively 
larger and more visible role in the running 
of the universities and colleges Almost 
without exception, this has led to a greater 
degree of bureaucratisation and conse 
quent mismanagement, malpiactices and 
open corruption often abetted by political 
nepotism What happened in Bomba) 
University in the summer of 1986 or what 
is now being repotted from Poona Univcr 
sity are only some of the more visible 
manifestations ot the state of the affans 
in the colleges and the universit es todav 
reacheiv, bv and large, are reduced to 
mere spectators, watching with important 
anger the goings on in the institutes where 
they work go.ngs on for which they con 
tinuc io get the larger share of blame even 
today It is the declining standards of thur 
working conditions (distinct from tneir 
standard of living) and a sense of being 
marginalised in their own place ot work 
which have contubuted substantially to 
the building up of the feelings of frustra 
tion and anger in the minds of the 
teachers The strength and the units of 
purpose displayed by the tcachcis while 
launching upon the present strike become 
understandable when this background is 
taken into account 

Othti lactois also contributed Ii looked 
as it foi once the teachers’ organisations 
were rtadv to wage a serious battle not 
jum toi an impioved wage sliucture but 
also tor rtctifving some ol the maior ills 
which are plaguing higher education to 
day Many a tcacheis’ union had conic out 
against the government s commitment to 
the New I ducation Policy with its deli 
berate Ihrust towards greater orivatisation 
m the sphere ot education and an 
unaba hed preference to making more 
and more facilities available to tewci and 
lewer students It is noteworthy that tl e 
A1HJC IT) had decided upon the inde 
finite strike much before the Mchrotia 
C ommittee’s report came out Drastic 
thange> m the New Education Policy was 
one of their major demands then Indeed, 
the college teachers’ union in Bombay m 
February 1987 had given first prionty to 
preparing the teachers for “a sustained 
struggle” against the New Education 
Policy Unions were able to win uppoi t 
over a broader front when it was realised 
that they were ready to take on issues of 
basic importance also along with the usual 
problems ot wage-increases 

The large-scale unity thus achieved 
itself helped strengthen the unity furthei 
Many teachers, uninvolved in the earlier 
agitations, were drawn in this time tn a 
gesture of solidarity with the fraternity 
Happily again, it looked as ii for once the 
leadership of the teachers’ organisations 
was ready to forget their politual dif¬ 
ferences to work together for the redressul 
of the larger issues. 

With this background, it was no sur 


prise that the strike, when it began on 
August 4, was massivelv successful in the 
entire country It actually gained in 
strength after the first few days as some 
units which were originally hesitant also 
threw in then lot with the strikers But this 
position could not be sustained tor long 
It became clear quite earlv that the leader 
ship had quietls bypassed all the larger 
issue* Gone was the talk about the 
iniquities ot the New Lducation Policv 
Tht issues which remained under conlen 
non were (1) simultaneous and immediate 
implementation of the new grades through 
out the country with 100 per cent central 
assistance i2) reduction in the multiplicity 
of grades m the new scheme (1) opposi 
lion to iht jnopostd modi s ot assessment 
before | fouiotions and (4) retention of 
the benefits of the merit piomotion 
scheme alreuls won etc 

Such channeling ol the tcacheis’ agita 
non again into tin* uartow and beaten 
path cainc as an unph sanl sutpnse at 
least to a section of lire tcacheis But 
neither that not the usual middle class 
hesitations about sustained tiade unions 
dctiviiics wcie enough to tusc a serious 
dent in ihc strength ot the strike Almost 
a month ittu the strike b» van close to 
TO.OOO icichers usponded to the call of 
iht \ll l ( TOand minted ancsi in sup 
port of thi rr di mauds 

< SMI \li V < 1 Dimmokmshon 

fn (Ire light >t this whit followed alter 
Scpternb • 1 amc is trudi shock to the 
entire tcachm £ eon rminrts ot the coun 
liy lues discovered (hit while ihe rank 
snd Idc wm nttiiinu urtst throughout 
the eouutis the leadership had already 
slaitcd secret negotiations with the ten- 
tt ii govt i unit in m N w Delhi An agree 
incnt was put log-thu and announced 
with much i inine on Septi niber 4 1 he 
president ol Ml l ( IO, a ( PHM) aeti 
vist, describee* it is i great victory, a 
cauy. lor vclcbiation” V. hen the details 
of the igreeincnt became public, the 
teachers reat ted dilftiu'tl> 1 he president 
of the Delhi amt, ano'hei C PI(M) activist, 
described it a a told sell out I he vast 
majority of the college teachers viewed it 
in the same spirit 

I list, the so called jg-cement is not any 
agreement at all \khu is passed around 
simply (l) a cl initiation issued by the 
ministry of education (u) a letter from the 
chairman of the l'(it to the lecietaiy, 
A1H C TO. md (in) a commentary on it 
by the secretary and the president of the 
AU-UC ID Io expect people to believe 
that it is an agio ment between the two 
contending paities would be stretching 
then credulity too much Iht govern¬ 
ment's cm ular even makes it clear that 
they do not ai cept AIFUC TO as the sole 
spokesman ot the college teachers 

The mos* important demand of the 
striking teachers—for 100 per cent central 
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subvention to all states so the new grades 
can be introduced simultaneously through¬ 
out the country—has been turned down. 
The clarification merely states that the 
central government “will do its best to 
persuade all state governments to accept 
the scheme and implement it from 
1.1.1986”. The same leadcis who hailed 
this as victoty aje finding out to their hor¬ 
ror in MaharaslUia what this persuasion is 
worth. About the assessments for promo¬ 
tions, the note says that "the details of the 
procedures for the systematic appraisal are 
to be worked out later”. One grade, that 
of a senior reader, is to be merged with 
that of a reader. There are no assurances 
about non-victimisation, about the salaiy 
for the slrikc-peiiod, about any other kind 
of harassment. 1o call such a string of 
vague, non-conunittal and unilateral 
statements by the government an agiee- 
ment worth celebrating was cither the 
height of naivette or a deliberate attempt 
to lead the teachers into a world of make- 
believe; in modern parlance, a campaign 
of disinformation. 

There is no doubt at all that the leaders 
of the college teachers’ oiganisations have 
come out verv pooilv from the recent 
strike. And this conclusion is not detived 
only fiom the appallingly poor judgment 
they displayed at the negotiating table, 
the furtive manner in which the negotia¬ 
tions weie earned out and the conscious 
efforts to keep out of the decision-making 
not only the rank and file but even the ex¬ 
ecutive ol the a'l-lndia body smack of an 
attitude of ‘Icader-knows-best’, more 
suited to some of the amoral, unprincipled 
trade unions that arc currently flourishing 
than to a leadership with ideological 
pretensions. I be ludicrous attempts to 
paint the sell out as a creditable victory 
(this ts not the first time this has’happened) 
only brought ridicule upon the leaders. 
The subsequent assignations of the two 
CPI(M) signatories to the accord, within 
a day of its signipg, and their denounc¬ 
ing it later as being against the interests 
of the teachers not only brought the ire 
of the teachers upon the heads of the quit¬ 
ters but also btought into question the 
degree of their commitment to the 
teachers’ movement. Such a volte face, as 
soon as their party came out against the 
accord they themselves had signed, only 
confirmed the fears in the mind of the 
teachers that to some leaders at least the 
teachers’ movement is only a tool, subser¬ 
vient to the political expediencies of their 
party. The fulsome praise showered upon 
Rajiv Gandhi by one of these leaders at 
a subsequent public meeting in Bombay 
brought out the hidden political connec¬ 
tion all the more into the open. 

Incompetent Management of 
Education 

The major reason for Ihe rejection of 
the September 4 accord by the Delhi 
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University unit and many others in the 
north is the non-continuance in the new 
structuie of the earlier merit promotion 
scheme of the IKiC. Actually, when it was 
first introduced, most academics had 
welcomed the merit promotion scheme as 
a right step for improving the quality of 
the teachers and of education. In the 
Indian context, with the genera! scarcity 
of jobs, practical difficulties in the way 
of mobility of the academic persons from 
one university to another and also the 
conscious efforts of the authorities to 
homogenise the academic atmosphere in 
all the universities, the merit promotion 
scheme is one of the few useful innova 
lions to encourage high quality work in 
the colleges and universities. Ihe en¬ 
thusiasm of the UCjC about the scheme 
has waned, presumably because of its 
misuse. According to the chairman of the 
IJCM' and the vice chancellor of Delhi 
Univcisity, about two-thirds of the (acuity 
in Delhi colleges has taken advantage of 
the scheme o win promotion,. Hist, it is 
not clear why this proportion should be 
construed as misuse of the scheme. 
Secondly, even if this were so, surely the 
fault lies with the administration of the 
scheme, that is with the officialdom of the 
colleges and the univeisitics, not with the 
scheme. If a worthwhile scheme is ad¬ 
ministered pootly, shouldn’t the adminisi- 
rution be streamlined to ensure the suc¬ 
cess of the scheme? 

It is to be noted that a major point of 
difference between the government and 
the striking teachers is about the mode of 
assessment of a teacher’s work for his pro¬ 
motion, both the sides being afraid (for 
different leasons, presumably) of the 
selections not being based on merit. The 
apprehension that the decision-makers 
may be, by and large, amenable to non- 
academic consideiations and pressures is 
very real in the Indian context. But it is 
as real foi the merit promotion scheme as 
for the ptoposed modes of assessments. 
A .problem does not get solved by cen¬ 
tralising it as is now pioposed. 

In all its real lot lifting educational 
standards, the UGCand the government 
are strangely silent on the role of the ad¬ 
ministration. Anyone at all familiar with 
educational ptoblems will wholeheartedly 
agree that a good part of these can be 
solved if the setup can be* reorganised in 
such a way that only independent and 
competent people administer educational 
institutes. Admittedly, devising such a 
scheme would be as difficult as devising 
a fair scheme for rewarding only merito¬ 
rious and hardworking teachers. Yet, while 
vigorous and repeated efforts are made for 
the latter, the former problem is not even 
stated. From the chariman of the UGC 
and other such officials, captive 
spokesmen that they are of the bureau¬ 
cracy, not much else may be expected, but 
people have a right expect more from the 
leadership of the teachers’ movement. 


How many of the ills which beset higher 
education today are due to the pay struc¬ 
ture, such as it is, of the college teachers? 
As mentioned earlier, the revision of the 
pay-scales is a matter solely related to in¬ 
flation. It is altogether indefensible on the 
part of the authorities to link it with the 
question of educational standards. But if 
the government did so, and the unions 
acquiesced in it, should not the leadership 
use the opportunity to press for wide- 
ranging teforms not only on the wage 
front but also for a meaningful restruc¬ 
turing of educational administration? 
However, there is no indication that the 
all-India leadership of the teachers’ 
unions ever gave more than a cursory 
thought to this problem, let alone take it 
up with the government. 

It is true that the first duty of every 
union is to be ever vigilant about the bread 
and butter problems of its members. An 
enlightened leadership looks beyond this 
also and tries to keep a national—if not 
an international- perspective and con¬ 
tribute in some way to social restructur¬ 
ing or at least social awakening. From the 
country’s long-tet m point of view, a mass 
action such as a strike becomes a signifi¬ 
cant event only if it helps in such social 
awakening in however modest a way. In 
the recent past none of the mass actions 
of middle class white collar groups can be 
said to have done this. The college 
teachers strike was no exception. 

In the present Indian setting, it was not 
to be expected that the organised strength 
of the college teachers would be employed 
to fight against corruption in high places 
or against say the economic policies of the 
government. But the teachers' organisa¬ 
tions were not able to focus on the major, 
urgent issues even in their own sphere of 
higher education. On the contrary, by 
accepting the accord on September 4 in 
New Delhi, they were cornered into ac 
quiescing in the government’s claim that 
the accord is being worked out within the 
framework of the New Educational policy. 
After calling upon teachers in February 
to prepare for a sustained struggle against 
it, the same leaders on September 4 had 
to give at least indirect endorsement to the 
anti-people educational policy of the 
government. The leaders of the teachers 
have much to answer for. By concen¬ 
trating ony on the issues of pay scales and 
promotions, they have lost sight of the 
major problems which beset higher educa¬ 
tion today. These again remain unattend¬ 
ed. By agreeing to withdraw the highly 
successful strike for very illusory gains 
and against the wishes of many important 
segments, they have ensured an almost 
certain break-up of the teachers’ move¬ 
ment. It will be quite some time before the 
pieces can be put together again. 

The situation in regard to the teachers’ 
strike in Maharashtra will be reviewed in 
a later article. 
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Growth and Instability in Foodgrains 

Production 

An Inter-State Analysis 

S Mahendrodev 

Inter-state analysis oj foodgrain production taking into account fluctuations weather-adjusted growth rates, 
the relationship between growth and instability is of importance for understanding the nature of food security 
at the regional level. This paper, begins with an examination of unadjusted and weather-adjusted growth rates 
in foodgrains production, reviews trends in instability using a moving period approach and analyses the factors 
influencing inter-state disparities in growth and instability and the consequences of these differences on rural poverty. 


I 

Introduction 

1 >IIS paper which deals with an inter-state 
time series analysis of foodgrains produc¬ 
tion for the petiod 1960 61 through 1984-85, 
examines: 

a) Unadjusted and weathei adjusted gtowth 
rales; 

b) Trends in instability; 

c) Relationship between growth and in¬ 
stability 

I he following issues have prompted us to 
undertake the present studs. 

I' is well known that weathei, particularly 
rainfall, plass an impoitant role in Indian 
agriculture since around 70 per cent of the 
cultivated area is dependent on rainfall and 
the Jiy land technology which is being 
developed in the research stations is yet to 
reach the fields on any significant scale. 
However, mans research studies on Indian 
agriculture have ignored the weather factor 
while estimating growth rates in crop pro¬ 
duction. Although some studies have 
examined the lelationship between rainfall 
and crop production at the all India level, 
no such analysis has been made at the 
regional level. 1 The present study estimates, 
apart from the usual unadjusted trend 
growth rates, weather-adjusted trend growth 
rales loi foodgrains production for each of 
the 17 maj''i states. 

An analysis of fluctuations in foodgrains 
production, apart from gtowth, is of impor¬ 
tance for understanding the nature of food 
security at the regional level. A number of 
attempts have been made to examine the 
extent of instability in crop production. Most 
of these studies compare fluctuations bet¬ 
ween the periods before and after the 
introduction of new technology by esti¬ 
mating summary measures. The general con¬ 
clusion that emerges from these studies is 
that variability in crop production increased 
after the introduction of seed-fertiliser 
technology. 

However, this overall view of fitting sum¬ 
mary measures to two or three fixed periods 
may hide the fluctuations in the measure of 
instability itself. In this approach, one can 
change the conclusions by adding'removing 
one or two years in a period. In view of this. 


we have also attempted to analyse the trend 
in instability in foodgrains production by 
following a moving period approach which 
will be elaborated later. 

Another aspect of instability which is 
often discussed is its relationship with 
growth. Some of the studies on this subject 
have emphasised that instability is a conse¬ 
quence of growth^ In other words, growth 
and instability are positively associated. In 
the present study, we examine this hypothesis 
by looking at the association between growth 
rates and instabilities across (he states. 

The present paper thus, can be dis¬ 
tinguished from the existing studies at the 
state level on at least four counts, (i) In 
examining growth performance, it lakes ex¬ 
plicit account ol the impact of rainfall—a 
proxy for weather—on crop production; 
(ii) Trends in instability, apart from the 
measures of instability for one or two time 
points, are estimated; (iii) It examines the 
relationship between growth and instability 
across the states, and (iv) It examines all the 
above issues upto 1984-85, the latest year for 
which revised estimates arc available. 

The justification for restricting the 
analysis to foodgrains and for choice of the 
tunc petiod in this study is the following. 

It is well recognised that the success of 
bio-chemical technolo.,s in India is limited 
to foodgiains and th- Jifferentiai perfor¬ 
mance in foodgrains largely determine the 
inter-state disparities in overall agricultural 
development. 1 Due to this consideration, 
only foodgiains are covered in this study. 

We had to begin our study from the early 
1960s due to three reasons; (i) Reorganisa¬ 
tion ol the majority of the states was com¬ 
pleted only by the end of 1950s; (ii) Data for 
Haryana and Punjab are separately available 
from the early 1960s;' 1 (iii) The basic data 
on production for major states and for all 
India in this study are obtained from the 
various issued of the “Estimates of Area 
and Production of Principal Crops in 
India", published by the Directorate of 
Economics and Statistics, Ministry of 
Agriculture.’ The absolute yearly figures of 
crop production from this source arc not 
strictly comparable. However, by the early 
60s much of the improvement in the quality 
of statistics (in terms of increases in area 


coverage and the progressive substitution of 
traditional method of yield estimation by the 
scientific crop cutting method) had already 
taken place and inter-state variations on this 
score may be expected to be smaller since 
the early 60s. 

The paper is divided into five sections. We 
begin with an examination of unadjusted 
and weather adjusted growth rates in food- 
grairis production. This is presented in sec¬ 
tion I. Next, apart from the usual summary 
measures of instability for fixed periods, 
trends in instability by using a moving period 
approach are provided in section III. The 
association between growth and instability 
is then examined in section IV. In the same 
section, factors influencing inter-state 
disparities in growth and instability and con¬ 
sequences of these differences on rural 
poverty are briefly discussed. Finally, the 
conclusions that emerge in this paper ate 
presented in the last section. 

11 

Growth Kates in Foodgrains 
Production 

A two-stage procedure is fol'owed to 
analyse the growth in foodgrains production. 
First, the growth experience is evaluated 
from 1970-71—a few years after the initia¬ 
tion of the HYV-based new technology. 
Next, growth rates for different sub-periods 
are examined by extending backwards the 
analysis to cover the period 1960-61 to 
1969-70. In both the cases growth rates are 
estimated with and without adjustment for 
weather variation, the resultant estimates are 
called respectively, weather adjusted and 
unadjusted growth rates. 

A few words about the rainfall index—a 
proxy for weather—used in this paper are 
in order. 6 Research on the relationship bet¬ 
ween rainfall and crop output was pioneered 
by Cummings and Ray (1969). Later, the 
estimation procedure of rainfall index was 
refined and extended by Ray (1976 and 
1983). He has constructed crop-wise rainfall 
indices separately for the analysis of area 
and of yield at the all India level as well as 
for the major states for each year over the 
period 1949-50 to 1979-80. These indices for 
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each crop were computed by measuring the 
relative departure of actual rainfall from its 
corresponding historically given normal 
levels. In other words, these indices have the 
same means (100) but different dispersions. 7 

The rainfall indices at the national level 
have been reproduced in Ray (1983) whereas 
state level indices are yet to be published. 
From this unpublished source, we have ob¬ 
tained state level rainfati indices of food- 
grains production for the period 1960-61 to 

1979- 80. By following the methodology used 
by Ray, we have extended the rainfall indices 
for foodgrains production for the period 

1980- 81 to 1984-85 since our period of in¬ 
vestigation extends upto 1984-85. 

Growth Rates in Foodgrains 

Production: 1970-71 to 1984-85 

Unadjusted and weather adjusted growth 
rates in foodgrains production were esti¬ 
mated by using the following loglinear func¬ 
tions, respectively." 

In. O, = b„ + b, T (1) 

In. O, = C p 4- C, T + C 2 In. wt. (2) 

Where O, - Production, T - Time, wt = 
Produclion RainWl Index. 

i'he coefficient b, in equation (1) gives 
the unadjusted trend growth rate, in equa¬ 
tion (2) coefficient C, gives the weather ad¬ 
justed trend growth rate while C 2 provides 
the elasticity of production with respect to 
rainfall. 

1 he details ef the estimated results show 
that the inclusion of rainfall index improved 
the value of R 2 . for a majority of the states 
(cols 2 and 3 of Ihble 1). It indicates that 
variations in rainfall alone can help explain 
in a substantial measure the variations in 
foodgrains production in these states. Also, 
notice that the estimated elasticities of pro¬ 
duction with respect to rainfall was signifi¬ 
cant in 10 states (col 4). Generally, the co¬ 
efficients were larger in low rainfall and/or 
low irrigated states. 9 

A comparison of unadjusted with weather 
adjusted growth rates reveal that the latter 
was higher in states like Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh, West Bengal, 
Uttar Pradesh, etc. In contrast, weather ad¬ 
justed rates for three low rainfall states 
namely, Gujarat, Karnataka and Rajasthan 
were lower than unadjusted growth rates. 

In the case of Gujarat, the weather ad¬ 
justed growth rate was around 40 per cent 
lower than the unadjusted growth rate. This 
would suggest that, taking the period as a 
whole, the weather factor was favourable. 
Thus, the mean rainfall index was 109.6, 
i e, it was above normal. Also, the mean of 
positive deviations (from the normal) was 
higher than the negative deviations. 10 

Since the adjustment for weather isolates 
the impact on the growth performance of 
rainfall conditions being better or worse, the 
adjusted growth rates may be taken to reflect 
the intrinsic performance of the states. The 
following discussion, therefore, is focused on 
these trend rates of growth. 


in order to maintain the present consump¬ 
tion levels of the population in a state, rate 
of growth in foodgrains production should 
at least be equal to the growth of popula¬ 
tion." To examine this, states are classified 
into three categories (Ihble 2). 

The classification clearly brings out inter¬ 
state disparities in the performance of 
foodgrains production in relation to popula¬ 
tion growth for the period 1970-71 to 
1984-85. On the one hand, we have states like 
Maharashtra and Punjab which registered 
trend rates of growth of around 6 per cent 
per annum. Three more states, viz, 1JP, 
Haryana and Andhra Pradesh recorded rates 
of growth exceeding 3 per cent. The rate of 
growth in foodgrains production was ahead 
of population growth in all these five states 
(Ihble 2). Also notice that the rate of growth 


of production in these states was higher tnan 
that of all India. On the other hand, we have 
12 states with rates of growth of less than 
2.5 per cent. It is disquieting to note that the 
rate of growth in foodgrains production in 
all these 12 states was trailing behind the rate 
of growth in total population (iural and 
urban) 12 . The relative position of Kerala 
and Tamil Nadu is still worse since 
foodgrains production recorded negative 
growth in these two states. 1 ’ 

Grow t h Rates in Foodgrains 

Production: 1960-61 to 1984-85 

We now examine the growth rates of dif¬ 
ferent sub-periods since the early 60s. lb 
capture the impact of the diffusion of the 
bio-chemical technology in more recent 
years, it would be useful to study separately 


Tabi t 1: Growth Rates in Foodgrains Production: 1970-71 to 1984-85 


States 

R 

Unadjusted 

(Without 

Rainfall) 

2 

Weather 

Adjusted 

(With 

Raninfall) 

Elasticity of 
Production 
with Respect 
to Rainfall 

Growth Rates 
(in Percentages) 
Unadjusted Weather 
Adjusted 

Andhra Pradesh 

0.66 

0.65 

0.11 

3.24* 

3.16* 

Assam 

0.54 

0.52 

0.10 

1.90* 

1.90* 

Bihar 

-0.03 

0.15 

0.31 ' 

0.55 

1.25* 

Gujarat 

0.26 

0.55 

0.35* 

3.44* 

2.07* 

Haryana 

0.64 

0.64 

0.10 

3.98* 

3.90* 

Himachal Pradesh 

0.05 

0.47 

0.21* 

0.68 

0.80* 

Jammu and Kashmir 

0.69 

0.66 

-0.01 

2.30* 

2.31* 

Karnataka 

0.11 

0.46 

0.58* 

1.47* 

1.03’ 

Kerala 

0.18 

0.12 

0.06 

0.39* 

-0 38* 

Madhya Pradesh 

0.13 

0.37 

0 53* 

1.6.3' 

1.95* 

Maharashtra 

0.52 

0 79 

0.82* 

5 97* 

6 23* 

Orissa 

0.09 

0.50 

0.80* 

1.50* 

1.59* 

Punjab 

0.96 

0.96 

0.02 

5.91* 

5.92* 

Rajasthan 

0.02 

- 0 02 

0.17 

1 31 

1.07 

Tamil Nadu 

-0.03 

0.41 

0 50* 

- 0.71 

-064 

Uttar Pradesh 

0.64 

0.77 

0.29* 

3 93* 

4.32* 

West Bengal 

-0.05 

0.13 

0.36* 

0.46 

0 54 

All India 

0.72 

0 89 

0.50* 

2.66* 

2.70* 


Notes-. • Significant at 5 per cent or lower levels, 
t Significant at 10 per cent level, 
x Significant at 20 per cent level 


Tahi e 2: Ct assification of States by Weather-Apiijsi to Rates or Grow hi in Foom. rains 
Production and Growth in Totai Population: 1970-71 to 1984-85 


Positive Growth in 
Production "5* Population 
Growth 


Positive Growth in 
Production Population 
Growth 


Negative Growth in 
Production - Population 
Growth 


Maharahstra (6.23, 2.22) 

Punjab (5.92, 2.15) 

Uttar Pradesh (4.32, 2.26) 
Haryana (3.90, 2.65) 

Andhra Pradesh (3.16, 2.06) 
All India (2.70, 2.24) 


Jamm-i and Kashmir 
(2.31, 2.54) 

Gujarat (2.07, 2.37) 

Madhya Pradesh (1.95, 2.27) 
Assam (1.90, 2.76) 

Orissa (1.59, 1.86) 

Bihar (1.25, 2.18) 

Rajasthan (1.07, 2. 87) 
Karnataka (1.03, 2.35) 
Himachal Pradesh (0.80, 2.10) 
West Bengal (0.54, 2.C9) 


Kerala { 0.38,1.80) 
Tamil Nadu ( 0.64, 1.65) 


Notes: The figures in parentheses refer to growth rates (in percentages) of foodgrain production 
and population growth respectively. 

Population (rural and urban) growth is estimated from the 1971 census and Registrar 
General's estimates for 1985. 
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the growth performance since 1980-81. 
Hence, the entire period I960 61 to 1984-85 
is divided into three sub-periods: (a) 1960-61 
to 1969-70. (b) 1970-71 to 1979-80 and 
(c) 1980-81 to 1984-85 Since the rime 
periods are small, trend rates of growth for 
the three pei lods are estimated by introduc¬ 
ing appropriate intercept and slope dummies 
as shown below: 

In. O, - b„ + h, D, -t b 2 Dj 4 b, T 
+ b 4 (TD,) b, (IDj) + b 6 In. (wt) 
t b 7 (D, In wt) + b, (D 2 In wt) (3) 

where wt Foodgrains production rainfall 
index. 

17, - 0 for 1960-61 to 1969-70 and 
1980 81 to 1984-85 
= l for 1970-71 to 1979-80 
I> 2 - 0 for 1960-61 to 1969-70 and 
1970-71 to 1979-80 
I for 1980-81 to 1984-85. 

To obtain weathei adjusted and unad¬ 
justed growth rates, equation (3) is estimated 
with and without variables relating to wt. 
The coefficient b, in equation (3) gives the 
estimated rate of growth for the period 
1960 61 to 1969 70 while coefficients 
(b, t-b^ and (b, t b,) provide the estimated 
rates of growth for the two sub-periods 
1970-71 to 1979-80 and 1980-81 to 1984-85 
respectively. Similar Iy. the'coefficient b 6 
gives the elasticity of production with respect 
to rainfall toi the period 1960-61 to 1969-70 
while its estimates tor the sub-periods 
1970-71 to 1979 80 and 1980-81 to 1984-85 
are given by (b ft t- b 7 ) and (b 6 + b„) 
respectively. 

i'hc estimated icsults ot equation (3) in¬ 
dicate that R ‘ (cols 2 and 3 ot Ihble 3) 
increased with the inclusion of rainfall 
variables in all except live states, namely, 
Andhra Pradesh, Assam, iammu and 
Kashmir, Kerala and Rajasthan. 

A comparison of unadjusted and weather 
adjusted growth rates (cols 4 to 9 of Ifcble 3) 


show that the latter was higher in iz states 
m the 1960s while the corresponding figures 
for the 1970s and 1980s were Sand 10 respec¬ 
tively. fn other words, the growth rates in 
foodgrains production in the 1960s and 
1980s would have been higher in a majority 
of the states if they had normal rainfall 
during these periods. On the other hand, 
majority of the states in the 1970s recorded 
lower weather adjusted growth rates com¬ 
pared to the unadjusted rates of growth. This 
difference is particularly marked in Gujarat 
where the unadjusted and weather adjusted 
growth rates were around 1.9 per cent and 
(-) 1.7 per cent per annum respectively in 
the 1970s. 

The weather adjusted growth rate for all 
India was also much higher than the un¬ 
adjusted rate of growth in the 1960s and 
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higher than the latter. 

VVfe now analyse the growth rates for sub- 
periods. Our focus here is on weather ad¬ 
justed growth rates since they reflect, as 
noted earlier, the intrinsic performances of 
the states. 

A study on crop production performance 
by Alagh and Sharma (1980, p 105} showed 
that at the all India level the trend growth 
rate of foodgrains was 1.85 per cent in the 
jieriod 1960-61 to 1969-70 but rose to 2.74 
per cent in the period 1969-70 to 1978-79. 
According to them, these results are ap¬ 
parently indicative of the impact of green 
revolution during the latter period. 

Our weather adjusted growth rates 
(Thble 3), however, show that at the all India 
level foodgrains production grew at the rate 


Table 4: Instability in Foodgrains Production: 1960-61 to 1984-85 


Standard Deviation in Annual Production Growth Rate 

fin percentages) 


States 

1 

1960-61 to 
1984-85 

2 

1960-61 to 
1969-70 

3 

Sub-Periods 
1970-71 to 
1979-80 

4 

1980-81 to 
1984-85 

5 

Andhra Pradesh 

14.0 

14.8 

14.9 

12.9 

Assam 

11.0 

10.5 

10.1 

5.2 

Bihar 

23.4 

31.3 

14.4 

18.7 

Gujarat 

32.2 

25.1 

43.5 

16.6 

Haryana 

19.7 

25.6 

18.0 

6.4 

Himachal Pradesh 

14.3 

16.7 

10.8 

7.3 

Jammu and Kashmir 

14.2 

18.0 

7.7 

10.1 

Karnataka 

19.3 

12.2 

25.1 

17.4 

Kerala 

7.4 

10.2 

4.9 

5.1 

Madhya Pradesh 

21.6 

21.7 

19.6 

13.8 

Maharashtra 

23.9 

16.4 

32.8 

13.1 

Orissa 

22.8 

14.5 

25.5 

26.1 

Punjab 

9.1 

13.4 

5.1 

2.6 

Rajasthan 

29.4 

28.8 

26.8 

23.6 

Thmil Nadu 

19.2 

8.6 

21.1 

28.8 

Uttar Pradesh 

15.8 

15.9 

14.5 

35 

West Bengal 

15.1 

11.6 

12.2 

25.8 

All India 

10.63 

11.41 

11.16 

8.18 


1 abi r 3. Grow i h Rails in boot*, rains Production: 1960-61 to 1984-85 


States R 2 1960 61 to 1984 85 Unadjus ted Growth Rate s Weath er-Adjusted Growth Rat es 



Without 

With Rainfall 

1960-61 to 

1970-71 to 

1980-81 to 

1960-61 to 

1970-71 to 

1980-81 to 


Rainfall 


1969-70 

1979-80 

1984-85 

1969-70 

1979-80 

1984-85 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Andhra Pradesh 

0 76 

0.74 

1.06 

3.63 

-0.37 

0.93 

3.61 

0.14 

Assam 

0 78 

0 76 

2.97 

0.82 

0.87 

2.91 

0.80 

2.09 

Bihar 

0.12 

0 53 

0 35 

0.32 

2.64 

2.32 

0.29 

2.68 

Gujarat 

0 59 

0.81 

3 65 

1.93 

4.43 

4.56 

-1.71 

4.65 

Haryana 

0.80 

090 

5.10 

3.35 

3.46 

6.25 

2.96 

5.02 

Himachal Pradesh 

0 29 

0 81 

4.91 

0.55 

-4.04 

5.27 

0.60 

-5.21 

Jammu and Kashmir 

0.78 

0.75 

6.57 

2.26 

-2.16 

6.44 

2.46 

-3.43 

Karnataka 

0.70 

0 80 

3.86 

2.89 

1.83 

4.17 

2.10 

3.26 

Kerala 

0.65 

0.63 

2.03 

-0.49 

-1.66 

2.90 

-0.74 

-1.61 

Madhya Pradesh 

0.46 

0.66 

- 0.26 

-1.62 

3.05 

-0.16 

-1.42 

4.62 

Maharashtra 

0.62 

0.86 

0.09 

10.74 

0.31 

0.23 

9.36 

-0.23 

Orissa 

0.20 

0.43 

2.26 

-0.17 

1.31 

2.64 

1.43 

2.98 

Punjab 

0.97 

0.98 

9.09 

5.60 

7.10 

9.70 

5.59 

7.70 

Rajasthan 

0.47 

0.47 

-0.31 

-0.49 

4.30 

-0.85 

-2.37 

5.68 

Ihmil Nadu 

0.29 

0.59 

0.71 

1.12 

2.77 

0.87 

0.00 

-0.15 

Uttar Pradesh 

0.82 

0.91 

2.38 

1.19 

4.63 

4.21 

2.89 

4.62 

Wiest Bengal 

0.55 

0.69 

2.83 

0.83 

5.52 

1.62 

1.15 

4.18 

All India 

0.84 

0.96 

1.84 

2.05 

3.66 

2.73 

2.02 

4.74 
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of 2.7 per cent per annum in the I960* while 
the corresponding growth rate for the 1970s 
was around 2 0 per cent per annum Thus, 
our weather adjusted growth rate has not 
shown any acceleration in growth during 
1970s compared to the estimate obtained for 
the previous decade However, the first half 
of 1980s witnessed a significant increase of 
more than 2 per cent per annum over that 
of 1960s and 1970s 

Ibrning to the estimates at the state 
level, among all the Indian states, Punjab 
registered the highest weather adjusted rate 
of growth of 10 per cent per annum in the 
1960s Six more* states namely, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, 
Karnataka, Gujarat and Uttar Pradesh have 
recorded rates of growth in foodgrains 
production exceeding 3 per cent per annum 
in the 1960s 


Tabi e 5 Trfnds in Instabu ity in HoodciRains 
Production I960 61 to 1984 85 


States 

Trends in 9 Year 
Moving S D 
(in Percentages) 

Andhra Pradesh 

0 98 

Assam 

217* 

Bihar 

5 07* 

Gujarat 

0 31 

Haryana 

4 28* 

Himachal Pradesh 

161 

Jammu and Kashmir 

6 36* 

Karnataka 

5 67* 

Kerala 

” 2'* 

Madhya Pradesh 

1 52 

Maharashtra 

3 43 

Orissa 

6 02* 

Punjab 

9 04* 

Rajasthan 

3 25* 

Tamil Nadu 

8 90* 

Uttar Pradesh 

1 15 

West Bengal 

415* 

All India 

018 


Vote * Significant at S per cent or lower levels 


The estimated results (Ihble 3) show that 
the weather adjusted rate of growth in 
foodgrains production in two states, viz, 
Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra has ac¬ 
celerated significantly in the 1970s compared 
to the previous decade The acceleration tn 
Maharashtra was phenomenal in the sense 
that the rate of growth in the 1970s was more 
than 9 per cent per annum over that of the 
1960s. However, with the exception of the 
above two states, weather adjusted growth 
rates in rest of the states slowed down in the 
1970s compared to the 1960s The states 
which recorded high growth rates m the 
1960s registered a sizeable deceleration m the 
rate of growth in the 1970s I or example, the 
weather adjusted rate of growth in Punjab 
has flattened from around 10 per cent in the 
1960s to around 6 per cent per annum in the 
1970s while the corresponding figures tor 
Gujarat were around 4 6 per cent and ( ) 1 7 
per rent per annum respectively 14 Also, 
notice that onlv 3 states (Andhra Pradesh, 
Maharashtra and Punjab) legisteicd rates of 
growth exceeding 3 per cent per annum in 
the 1970s 

Ihe t is! halt ol 1980s witnessed a sigmfi 
cant dec me in the late ol growth of tood 
grains production m Andhra Pradesh and 
Maharashtra which showed very high growth 
rates in the 1970s Howcsei, the high growth 
starts ot the 1960s which received a set back 
in the PTOs have again shown high growth 
rates in the 1980s with the exception ot 
larnnni and Kashmir and Himachal Pradesh 
1 hese states arc Pi njab, Ciujarat, Haryana, 
Karnataka and Uttar Pradesh 1 hree more 
states, namelv, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan 
ind West Bengal which showed low or 
negative growth rales m the 1960s and 1970s 
recorded rates ot growth exceeding three per 
cent per annum in the 1980s 

l he general conclusion that emerges Irom 
the above analvsis is that the growth rate 
declined n most of the states in the decade 


of 1970s compared to the previous decade 
The first half of 1980s, however, witnessed 
a recovery m the rates of growth of food- 
grains production m some high growth states 
ot the 1960s Some hitherto low growth 
states, viz, Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and 
West Bengal also registered high growth rates 
during this period It seems that bio 
chemical technology might have spread to 
the latter set ot states in the first half of 
1980s 

III 

Instability in Foodgrains 
Production 

Many attempts were made earlier to 
measure the extent of instability in crop pro¬ 
duction Notable among the recent studies 
arc Mthia (1981), Hazclt (1982), and Ray 
11983) " As mentioned earlier, all these 
studies provide summary measures ot in 
stability tilted separately for two or three 
periods 

In our study, two exeiciscs were earned 
out tor measuring instability First, in¬ 
stability in loodgrains production is 
estimated tor ihc entire period of our study, 
vi/ 1960 61 to 1984 85 as wed as for three 
sub periods Due to limitations of this 
method which will be elabortcd later, an at¬ 
tempt is made jn this study to estimate in¬ 
stability by following a moving period ap¬ 
proach 1 he measure ot instability used in 
this paper is the Standaid Deviation (SD) in 
year to year changes m production 16 

I\SI\BII 11V IN ( OOlXtRAlNS 
Proim < tion Summary Mlasurls for 
I 1\1 D Pi RIODS 

We first examine inter-state difterences in 
the magnitude ot instability tor the entire 
period from I960 61 to 1984 85 The range 
of instability varied from 7 4 per cent m 
Kerala to as high as 32 2 per cent in Gujarat 
(col 2 of Table 4) The SD was more than 
20 per cent, apart from Gujarat, in five states 
namely Rajasthan, Maharashtra, Bihar, 
Otissa and MP and it was around 20 per 
cent in three states, viz, Haryana, Karnataka 
and Tamil Nadu On the other hand, apart 
from Kerala, four states, viz, Punjab, Assam, 
Andhra Pradesh, J and K recorded SD less 
than 15 per cent In genera), low rainfall 
and/or low urigated states registered rela¬ 
tively higher magmtud of instability than 
other states 

1 he estimated SD for three sub periods 
(cols 3 to 5 of Bible 4) reveal that there was 
a progressive but marginal decline m in¬ 
stability at the all India level This result is 
in contrast to earlier studies which showed 
an increa<e in instability in all India food- 
grams production aftei the introduction of 
new technology 

I his contrasting conclusion is arising due 
to differences in the selection of time 
periods Howtver, it varied across states 
Instability declined progressively in some 


Tabi i 6 Tat nos in Production Instsbii itv 1960 61 to 1984 85 

(in percentages) 


States 

Rice 

Wheal 

( oarse Cereals 

Pulses 

Andhra Pradesh 

1 79* 

0 69* 

001 

046 

Assam 

2 30* 

0 83 

0 32 

1 67 

Bihar 

6 00* 

5 60* 

207 

3 57* 

Gujarat 

-011 

260 

1 90 

156 

Haryana 

025 

-3 27* 

3 01* 

0 97 

Himachal Pradesh 

198* 

2 43* 

2 29* 

-6 94* 

Jammu and Kashmir 

-3 20* 

5 90* 

3 53* 

3 4* 

Karnataka 

2 80* 

-7 52* 

5 97* 

9 35* 

Kerala 

-6 70* 

— 

612* 

10 58* 

Madhya Pradesh 

2 46* 

0 88 

0 39 

1 56* 

Maharashtra 

-082 

1 It 

-21 

2 07 

Orissa 

628* 

101 

-415* 

013 

Punjab 

092 

-11 03* 

-3 58* 

3 98* 

Rajasthan 

-4 27* 

- 5 59* 

013 

-043 

Tkinil Nadu 

9.53* 

-5 81* 

8 25* 

8 98* 

Uttar Pradesh 

418* 

-2 40* 

2 04* 

188* 

West Bengal 

4 00* 

—4 89* 

-086 

0 58 

All India 

3 07* 

-4 99* 

1 34 

1 16 


Notts. * Significant at 5 per cent or lower levels 

The above trend rates are obtained by fitting a semi log function (In SD, - atb T) 
'o the 9 year moving standard deviations 
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3.3 million tons of 
additional food grain 

Zuari Agro, with an annual production of 
over 6.00.000 tons of fertilisers, helps to meet the 
food requirements of India's vast population 
Top-quality fertilisers that lead to increased 
productivity and prospenty. 

Zuari Agro's Jai Kisaan fertilisers help to 
produce 1 3 million tons of additional food 
grains annually. 

Zuari Agro's Jai Kisaan fertilisers—the 
name that fanners trust. The name that is the 
nation's pnde. 


A 
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Zuari Agro Chemicals Ltd. 

GROWTH FOR A GOLDEN FUTURE 

Jai Kisaan Bhawan, Zuannagar, Goa 403 726 
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states (Punjab, Haryana, Assam, Himachal 
Pradesh, MP, Rajasthan and UP) whereas 
in some other states (Orissa, West Bengal, 
Thmil Nadu) it became progressively un¬ 
stable 17 Rest of the states have not shown 
any systematic upward or downward move 
ments It is worth mentioning here that 
foodgrains production in three low rainfall 
and low irrigated states, viz, Gujarat, 
Karnataka, and Maharashtra became more 
unstable in the 1970s compared to the 
previous decade However, the instability m 
these states tended to decline in the 1980s 
As mentioned earlier, comparison of in 
stability based on fixed periods has its 
limitations 1 he following illustration at the 
all India level will prove this point 

SlANDARl) DlVIMION IN YFARIoYlaR 
Chan< r, IN l (loot RAINS PRODU THIN All 
Kill A 


Period SD 

1949 V) to 1964 65 8 91 

1967 68 to 1984 85 10 06 

1967 68 to 1984 85 

(omitting the year 19'9 80) 8 47 

1967 68 to 1977 78 8 88 


In tht above table, the estimates of in 
stability for two popular periods in the 
literature, namely the periods before and 


Iabu 7 Trinps in Instaui iiy and Un 
suji mi o Rams or Cirowih in Ftxiix rains 
Prodlc ion 1060 61 ro 1984 85 


Stales 

Trends in 

Unadjusted 


Instability Irend Rates 
of Growth 

Andhia Pradesh 

098 

2 76* 

Assam 

2.17* 

1 82* 

Bihai 

5 07* 

1 30* 

Gujarat 

0 SI 

3 75* 

Haryana 

4 28* 

3 46* 

Himachal Pradesh 

161 

2 07* 

Jammu and 
Kashmir 

6 16* 

3 59* 

Karnataka 

5 67* 

2 76* 

Kerala 

7 21 

0 86* 

Madhya Pradesh 

1 52 

181* 

Maharashtra 

3 43 

2 58* 

Onssa 

6 02* 

119* 

Punjab 

9 04* 

718* 

Rajasthan 

-3 25* 

2 49* 

Tkmil Nadu 

8 90* 

0 84* 

Uttar Pradesh 

1 IS 

3 25* 

West Bengal 

415* 

184* 

All India 

018 

268* 


Note * Significant at 5 per cent or lower levels 


after the introduction of new technology are 
presented On the basis of this table, one can 
conclude that instability in foodgrains pro 
duction for all India increased from 8 91 per 
cent in the period 1949/50 1964/65 to 10 06 
in the period 1967/78 1984/85 However, 
if one bad year (in toms ol weather) 1979 80 
is omitted, instability in the latter period, 
showed a decline P’ls decline also occur 
red when we changed the latter period to 
1967/68 1977/78' 

We will now focus on a moving period ap 
proach which is used as an alternate ap 
proach to the above method 

Trends in Insiabii nv in Ioodgkains 
Produc i ion Mov ino Pi riod 
Approach 

In our alternate approach of measuring 
instability a nine year moving Standard 
Deviation (SD) in year to year changes in 
foodgrains production is estimated for the 
penod 1960 61 to 1984-85 Nine year instead 
of three or five year moving period is used 
in order to provide stable estimates To ob 
tain r trend in instability, a semi log fune 
tion i fitted to the nine year moving SI) 

The trend rates reveal that instability 
varied from a high declining trend in Punjab 
to a high increasing trend m Tamil Nadu 
(Thble 5) Apart from Punjab, five more 
states namely Haryana, J and K, Kerala 
Bihar and Rajasthan recorded a statistically 
significant downward irend while one moie 
state (Mahaiashtra) showed insignificant 
declining trend in addition to Tamil Nadu 
a statistically significant rising tiend 
was observed in four states, viz, Assam 
Karnataka Orissa, and West Bengal while 
rest of the stales and all India showed in 
significant upward trend 

The above estimates clearly bung out the 
intei state disparities in the direction (I 
change m instability One can notice the dil 
ferences in the estimates betwetn the usual 
approach and the moving period approach 
Tor instance, on the basis ot former method 
instability declined progressively in 
Himachal Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar 
Pradesh and all India but according to 
moving period approach instability showed 
a marginal and insignificant upward tiend 
in these states and at the all India level 

To examine the variations across crops, wc 
have also estimated trends in instability for 
four crops/crop aggregates under food 
grains, namely, nee, wheat, coarse cereals 
and pulses (Table 6) At the all India level, 
instability significantly increased tor nee and 


declined for wheat while coarse cereals and 
pulses recorded insignificant decline Regar 
ding states, the trends in instability for rice, 
coarsi cereals and pulses declined in some 
and increased in some other states On the 
contrary, the tiend in instability tor wheat 
declined in all except two states, vi/ 
Himachal Pradesh and Maharashtra 
although some of them art insignificant 
The crop wist trends again reveal the impor 
lance of irrigation in stabilising production 
The instability declined in most of tht states 
for wheat which is a highlv irrigated crop 

IV 

Growth and Instability 

In what follows we briefly examine (a) the 
relationship between growth and instability 
across states (b) assess the performance of 
states by a classification based on rates of 
growth and instability (c) fattens influent 
mg inter state dispat itits in growth and in 
stability and (d) tonsequem.es of inter state 
disparities in growth and instability on rural 
poverty 

Rn ai kinship biiwiln Growth vno 
Insiabii nv in 1 ootx rains Produiion 

As mentioned in the introduction, some 
of the earlier st jdies have emphasised that 
instability is a consequence of growth We 
test this hypothesis bv examining the associa 
non between (a) the levels of instability and 
unadjusted growth rates for thrte sub 
periods (b) the tiends in instability and 
unadjusted growth rates for the entire 
period l c I960 61 to 1984 8* 

A comparison of growth rates with levels 
of instability tor sub periods across states 
icvcal that they were not moving in similar 
directions (set cols 4 to 6 of lable 1 and cols 
1 to 5 of Table 4) I he following cross 
section regressi in estimates at the state level, 
on the relationship between growth and m 
stability for three sub periods I960 61 to 

1969 70, 1970 71 to 1979 80 and 1980 81 to 
1984 8S do not show anv significant relation 
ship between the two 

1960 61 to 1969 “0 

INST 18 79 0 513 OR 

(077) 

R’ 004 

N 17 

where INST Instability (SD in year (o 
star hangts) 

(iR Unadtusted growth rate 

1970 71 to 197»* 80 

1SNT 16 62 -i 0 756 OR 

R 2 0 05 (0 84) 

N 17 

1980 81 to 1984 85 

INS I 12 68 r 0601 OR 

(0 79) 

R 004 

N 17 

Vote ligures in panuthesis refer to ‘t 

values 


Table 8 Kharif and Rabi Foodgrains Ali India (1966 67 to 1984 85) 



Compound 

Instability S D in 

Trend in Instability 


Growth 

War to War Changes 

(5 War Moving SD) 

Kharif 

22 

13 9 

4 5* 

Rabi 

39 

99 

04 


Notes * Significant at 5 per cent levels 

Choice of the time penod is bated on the availability of data in “Estimates of Area and 
Production of Pnncipai Crops m India, 1981 84" 
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We now examine whether trends in in¬ 
stability are positivly associated with rates 
of growth across states. Trends in instability 
and unadjusted tales of growth for the 
period 1960-61 to 1984-85 presented in 
"fable 7 reveal that instability declined 
significantly in both high growth (Punjab, 
Haryana) as well as low growth states 
(Kerala, Rajasthan and Bihai) However, it 
increased significantly in three low growth 
states, namely, Onssa, famtl Nadu and West 
Bengal Thus, the estimates suggest more in 
favour ol negative rather than positive 
association between growth rates and trends 
in instability I he following cioss-section 
regression, in fact, indicates a significant 
negative relationship between unadjusted 
growth rates and trends in instability for the 
period 1960 61 to 1984-85 across states. 

TR1NS7 - 3.925 1 690* OR 

, (2 256) 

R J - 0.25 
N - 17 

* Significant at 5 per cent level 
where TRINST TTcnd in Instability, 
OR = Unadjusted growth rates 
Note. Figures in paianthcsis icter to ‘t 
values 


Our analysis for four crops/crop ag¬ 
gregates, viz, rice, wheat, coarse cereals and 
pulses in the last section has also indicated 
that instability declined in most of the states 
for wheat crop which recorded high growth 
rales. Decline in instability in some states for 
co&rse cereals and pulses seems to be due 
to low growth of production in these 
crop-aggregates. 

We have also examined growth rates and 
instability for kharif and rabi foodgrains at 
the all India level for the period 1966-67 to 
1984-85. The estimates are presented in 
■fable 8. 

The kharif foodgrains production in 
Table 8 showed a low growth with high and 
increasing instability as compared to those 
of rabi production. 

I hc results in this sub-section on growth 
and instability reveal that there seem- to be 
no basis to believe the hypothesis of high 
growth causing high instability. 

Cl ASStriC ATtON OF STATES ON BASIS OF 

Raifs of Growth and Instability 

In order to assess the performance in 
terms of growth and instability in foodgrains 


T Mil l 9 SIM1 s CkosvClaSSIHED, 1960-61 to 1984-85 


Standard Deviation 

Unadjusted Trend Rates of Growth 

in Year to Year 

High (More than 

Medium (2.0 to 

Low (Ixss than 

Changes 

3 0 Per Cent) 

3.0 Per Cent) 

2.0 Pfer Cent) 

low (levs than 15 per vent) 

Punjab, 

lammuand 

Kashmir 

AU India, 

Andhra Pradesh, 
Himachal Pradesh 

Assam, 

Kerala 

Medinm (15 to 20 per cent) 

Haryana, UP 

Karnataka 

Tkmil Nadu, 

West Bengal 

High (more than 20 pet vent) tiujaiat 

Maharashtra, 
Orissa, Rajasthan 

Bihar, 

Madhya Pradesh 


Source C of 2 of table 4 for instability 

Col J of Table 7 tor rates of growth 


Tam l 10 Nu Sown am a IrmciAIFD and Nrr Irridatfd Arfa undtr Tubewfi ls 


States 

Percentage of Net Sown Area 
Irrigated 

1960 61 1983-84" Percentage 

Increase 

Percentage of Net Irrigated 
Area under Tibewells 

1970-71 1982-83 

Andhra Pradesh 

27 0 

33 9 

25 6 

2.0 

4.9 

Assam 

25 7* 

25 7* 

-- 

NA 

NA 

Bihar 

25 7 

332 

29 2 

16.9 

29.7 

Gujarat 

7 3 

23 4 

220 5 

69 

12.7 

Haryana 

29 6 

608 

105.4 

24.5 

45.8 

Himachal Pradesh 

14 4 

15.9 

10.4 

0.6 

6.5 

Jammu and Kashmir 

41 7 

440 

5.5 

0.7 

0.6 

Karnataka 

84 

15.0 

78.6 

0.1 

0.1 

Kerala 

18 5 

12.2** 

— 

_ 

18.4 

Madhya Pradesh 

58 

14.4 

148.3 

0.8 

2.0 

Maharashtra 

60 

10 7 

78 3 

NA 

NA 

Orissa 

17 4 

30 8 

77.0 

1.6 

1.9 

Punjab 

52.9 

85.7 

62 0 

39.8 

57.4 

Rajasthan 

13.4 

20.2 

50.7 

0.2 

5.2 

Tumi Nadu 

41.1 

44.8 

9.0 

0.7 

6.3 

Uttar Pradesh 

29.5 

57 2 

9.3.9 

32.3 

54.4 

West Bengal 

24.9 

37.1 

49.0 

NA 

22.1 

All India 

18.5 

29.4 

58 9 

14.3 

26.2 


Notes : • Relates to 192-53 

•* Based on TRS Estimates 

Source: Indian Agricultural Statistics, Ministry of Agriculture. 


production, we classify the states into dif¬ 
ferent groups. 

First, the states are cross-classified on the 
basis of unadjusted rates of growth and 
levels of instability recorded during the 
period 1960-61 to 1984-85 as shown in 
■fable 9. 

Among the states, Punjab and J and K 
were successful in terms of performance in 
foodgrains production, followed by Haryana 
and UP. In the case of Gujarat, the success 
of high growth in production has been 
swamped by the high instability. On the 
other hand we have states such as Dunil 
Nadu, West Bengal, Madhya Pradesh and 
Bihar wherein low growth is accompanied 
by medium to high instability. Instability was 
low in Assam and Kerala but it was accom¬ 
panied by low growth. 

Next, on the basis of unadjusted rates of 
growth and significant trends in instability 
for the period 1960-61 to 1984-85. states are 
classified m the following way: 


a High growth with 
declining instability 

b High growth with 
increasing instability 
c Low growth with 
declining instability 
d Low growth with 
increasing instability 


Punjab, 

Haryana, 

J and K 

Karnataka 
Kerala and 
Bihar 

Assam, Orissa, 
Tamil Nadu 
and West 
Bengal 


It is obvious that of all the above 
categories, the first one comprising Punjab, 
Haryana and J and K was in most favoura¬ 
ble position since this is the only group 
which showed high growth with declining in¬ 
stability. Karnataka recorded relatively high 
growth but simultaneously it showed increas¬ 
ing instability. In the case of Kerala and 
Bihar, declining instability !..«med to be due 
to the low growth of foodgrains production. 
The most difficult position was m four 
states, viz, Assam, Tkmil Nadu, Orissa and 
West Bengal of the last category. 

It may be worth mentioning here that 
growth is a necessary condition for the suc¬ 
cess of agriculture m any region. Low in¬ 
stability without growth does not have any 
meaning. In other words, instability can only 
be used as a sufficient condition in assessing 
the performance in agriculture. Hence, out 
of the second and third categories listed 
above, the former one is preferred. 

Factors Influencing Inter-State 
Disparii ils in Growth and Instability 

One can list many factors such as fertiliser 
consumption, water, seed varieties, prices, 
institutional factors, etc, that influence inter¬ 
state disparities in growth and instability. 
Out of these factors, however, moisture 
availability which is crucial for plant growth 
is the most important one. Moisture can be 
obtained either in the form of rainfall or 
irrigation. 
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We hive already teen that rainfall to a 
large extent explains the fluctuations in 
foodgrains production in the majority of the 
low rainfall and/or low irrigated states. It 
is obvious that rainfall is the major source 
of moisture for crop production in these 
states. 

In low rainfall states such as Gujarat. Kar¬ 
nataka and Rajasthan, production increases 
significantly in some years due to high rain¬ 
fall and in some other years it declines due 
to droughts. ’* As a result, growth may be 
relatively high in these states depending on 
the volume and distribution of rainfall but 
this may be accompanied by large year-to- 
year fluctuations in production. We have 


already discussed the case of Gujarat 
wherein the unadjusted growth rate was 
higher and the magnitude of instability in 
this state was the highest in the country. But, 
the growth rate declined significantly once 
it is adjusted for rainfall changes during the 
period 1970-71 to 1984-85. 

It may be noted, however, that high rain¬ 
fall states like Orissa and West Bengal 
recorded increasing instability with low 
growth whereas low rainfall states such as 
Punjab and Haryana registered high growth 
with declining instability. Thus, rainfall can¬ 
not adequately explain the inter-state 
disparities in growth and instability. 
However, differences in the development of 


irrigation can be used as tne major factor 
conditioning growth and variability in crop 
production across states. 20 It may be noted 
that, apart from the extent of irrigation, 
quality of irrigation is also unpoitant since 
it provides adequate and controllable form 
of moisture. In order to understand the 
developments in quantity and quality of ir¬ 
rigation, we present here changes in net sown 
area irrigated and net irrigated area under 
tube-wells across states. 

The percentage of net sown area irrigated 
at the ail India level increased by around 60 
per cent during the period between 1960-61 
to 1983-84 (Thble 10). In spite of this ac¬ 
celeration, as indicated earlier, around 70 per 
cent of the area is cultivated under rainfed 
conditions. At the state level, the extent of 
irrigation varied from around 11 per cent m 
Maharashtra to around 86 per cent in 
Punjab in 1983-84. In Haryana and UP it 
was around 60 per cent. In stales like 
Gujarat, Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra and Rajasthan, the percentage 
increase was more than 50 per cent during 
the period 1960-61 to 1983-84 but the ratio 
was less than 25 per cent in all these slates 
even in 1983-84, the latest year for which 
data are available. 

The percentage of net irrigated area under 
tubewells was also high in three states, 
namely, Punjab, Haryana and UP. In the 
first two states, instability declined with high 
growth whereas in the last state instability 
did not show any trend with high growth. 
Thus, the states with high percentage as well 
as expansion of irrigation (in quantity and 
quality) have performed well m terms of 
growth and stability. Most of the other states 
(which have lagged behind in quantitv or 
quality of irrigation) have shown either high 
growth with high instability or low growth 
with incceasing instability. 

It is wotth noting, however, that the 
agricultural performance m terms of growth 
in states like Maharashtia in the 1970s, 
Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan in 
the 1980s cannot he explained adequately by 
either rainfall or development of irriga¬ 
tion. 21 In order to examine this aspect a 
detailed study on the growth performance 
of individual crops, area under HYV seeds, 
fertiliser consumption, etc, may be 
needed 22 

CONSf-QUt NltMIt iNUIt-SIAlb 
DISPARH ir S IN GROW I It \ND 

INS7ABI1 IT Y ON Rl H SI POV| KTY 

So far we have discussed mter-staie varia¬ 
tions in growth and instability and the fac¬ 
tors that influence these dispaiities It Is 
much more important, however, to ask as to 
what happened to the levels of living of the 
rural population, particularly the pooi, in 
the states with high growth and low insta¬ 
bility and in the states with low growth and 
high instability in foodgrains production. In 
other words, our interest here is to examine 
whether the incidence of ruial poverty has 
decltned/increased in the states with 


Tabi eI1: Incidence of Rural Poverty and Poverty of Agricultural Labour Households 

for Major States 


States Incidence of Rural Poverty 

1964-65 1983 Percentage 

Decline 

1 2 3 4 

Incidence of Poverty for 
Agricultural Labour 
Households 

1963-64 1977-78 

i 6 

Andhra Pradesh 

41.2 

19.4 

52.9 

49.9 

36.9 

Assam 

20.1 

23.1 

-14.9 

19.5 

55.5 

Bihar 

53.0 

56.4 

-6.4 

61.3 

72.1 

Gujarat 

51.0 

15 9 

68.8 

53.3 

45.9 

Haryana 

24.7 

12.1 

51.0 

— 

— 

Karnataka 

54.4 

31.3 

42.5 

53.0 

54.5 

Kerala 

61.6 

27.8 

54.9 

61.1 

54.8 

Madhya Pradesh 

40.7 

36.7 

9.8 

47.9 

63.4 

Maharashtra 

60.5 

34.7 

42.6 

49.6 

64.1 

Orissa 

60.9 

53.6 

12.0 

67.4 

77.1 

Punjab 

26.0 

8.7 

665 

28.0* 

23.5* 

Rajasthan 

30.0 

22.4 

25.3 

46.3 

39.0 

Thmil Nadu 

57.8 

44.5 

23 0 

55.3 

58.0 

Uttar Pradesh 

53.2 

37.0 

30.5 

62.2 

53.8 

West Bengal 

65.7 

54.7 

16.7 

77.5 

81.1 

All India 

46.4 

33.2 

28.4 

52.0 

56.0 

Note : * Refers to Punjab and Haryana. 




Source: Mahendra Dev, S (1987). 





Table 12: Percentage Distribution of (a) Total Rural Population and (b) Rural Poverty 


Population in 17 State Total: 1983 



S Cross Classification of States by Unadjusted Growth Rates 

Percentage Share in 

No and Levels of Instability 


Rural 

Poverty 

Categories 


States 


Population 

Population 

1 High growth and low 


Punjab \ 


3.2 

0.9 

instability 


J and KJ 




2 High growth and medium 

Haryana \ 




instability 


UP J 


19.6 

18.7 

3 High growth and high 






instability 


Gujarat 


4.5 

2.0 

4 Medium growth and low 

Andhra Pradesh j 

8 7 

4.5 

instability 


Himachal Pradesh J 



5 Medium growth and medium 





instability 


Karnataka 


5.1 

4.4 

6 Medium growth and high 

Maharashtra 

1 

17.6 

17.6 

instability 


Orissa 

\ 



• 


Rajasthan 

J 



7 Low growth and low 


Assam 

) 

7 5 

5 4 

instability 


Kerala 

J 



8 Low growth and medium 

Dunil Nadu 

1 

14.0 

19.6 

instability 


West Bengal 

J 



9 Low growth and high 


Bihar 

1 

19.8 

26.9 

instability 


MP 

J 




Ibtal of 17 states 

100.0 

1000 


Note: The estimated rural population figures for 1983 are obtained from the Registrar General. 
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high/low growth and dechning/incieasing 
instability 

Unfortunately, we do not have time series 
data on the incidence ot lural poveity since 
1973-74 Our discussion, therefore, has to be 
based on point to point comparisons 

A compaiison ol poser tv ratios in 1983 
with those of 1964 6' (Table 9) reveal that 
incidence of mral postst> declined in all but 
two states ilowevet, the percentage decline 
was higher in stait > like Punjab. Haryana, 
Gujarat, Andhra 1’radcsh compared to the 
states of Oussa, West Bengal Thus, in 1983, 
incidence of mral povu ty was below 20 per 
cent level in Hu former stales while in the 
latter states osei 50 per cent of the (respec 
five) ruial population continued to remain 
poverty stricken 

The avail able estimates of inudence ol 
poverty tot agricultmal labour households 
who constitute the single largest segment ot 
the count! y’s imal poor also reveal these 
disparities I he poverty of agricultural 
labour households declined in states like 
Punjab and Haryana. Andhra Ptadesh, 
Gujarat, etc, while in Oussa, Bihar, West 
Bengal, etc, it increased between 1961 64 and 
1977 78 [bus in 1977 "’8, incidence of 
poverty for agricultural labour households 
was below 25 pet cent in Punjab and 
Haryana while West Bengal, Orissa and 
Bihar reported alove 70 per cent These 
results indicate that the states with high 
growth and dec lining instability have manag 
ed to tedui e the incidence of poveity On the 
other hand, the concentiation ot poverty has 
not declined in the stales with low growth 
and increasing instability (Thblc 12) 

It can be argued that one cannot speak 
of time trends in poveitv ratios on the basis 
of information fiom two lime points 
However, a look at the poverty ratios for the 
agricultural labout households as well as for 
the entire rural population at a point of time 
show that states like Punjab and Haryana 
have recorded much lower incidence of 
poverty compared to those of Orissa. Bihar 
and West Bengal 


There have been many studies on the rela¬ 
tionship between agricultural growth and 
changes in rural poverty. However, the rela¬ 
tionship twweennnstability in crop produc¬ 
tion and instability in the levels of living of 
the rural poverty population has not been 
analysed so far In order to have a firm 
evidence on this aspect, a detailed study may 
be needed at the state level on instability in 
food consumption, foodgrain prices and 
rural poverty in relation to the instability in 
foodgrams production. 

V 

(Ion elusions 

following arc the broad findings that 
emerged Irom the analytical evidence on 
inter state variations in foodgrains 
production 

(1) First, wc begin with the conclusions of 
the analysis on growth in foodgnun produc¬ 
tion for the period 1970-71 to 1984-8S. 
a The details of the estimated results 
shown! that the inclusion of rainfall in¬ 
dex m the trend equation has improv¬ 
ed the value of R 2 in most of the 
states which indicates that rainfall was 
able to explain the major part of the 
variation in foodgrains production, 
b Weathei adjusted growth rates were 
higher in some states and lower in some 
others as compared to unadjusted 
growth talcs 

c On the basis of unadjusted growth rate, 
one can state that Gujarat registered 
high growth rate of more than 3 per 
cent per annum. However, if we take 
into account the changes in rainfall the 
gtowth rate drops to around 2 per cent 
per annum Favourable weather thus 
seems to be the main factor responsi¬ 
ble for the high growlh in this state 
during the reference period, 
d The rate of growth in foodgrains pro¬ 
duction was ahead of population 
growth only in five states, namely, 
Maharashtra, Punjab, UP, Haryana 


and Andhra Pradesh while it was trail¬ 
ing behind in rest of the states. 

(2) A comparison of unadjusted and 
weather adjusted growth rates for the three 
sub-periods show that the latter was higher 
in 12 states in the 1960s while the correspon¬ 
ding figures for the 1970s and 1980s were 5 
and 10 respectively. In other words, the 
growth rates in foodgrains production in the 
1960s and 1980s would have been higher in 
majority of the states if they had normal 
rainfall during these periods. On the other 
hand, majority of the states in the 1970s 
recorded lower weather adjusted growth 
rates compared to the unadjusted rates of 
growth. 

(3) An earlier study on growth in crop pro¬ 
duction showed that the rate of growth in 
foodgrains production at the ail India level 
which was around 1.8 per cent per annum 
in the 1960s increased significantly during 
the 1970s. Our weather adjusted growth 
rates, however, show that all India recorded 
2.8 per cent per annum in the 1960s while 
the corresponding growth rate in the 1970s 
was around 2.0 per cent per annum. Thus, 
at the all India level, weather adjusted 
growth rate has not shown any acceleration 
in growth during 1970s compared to the 
estimate obtained for the previous decade. 
However, the first half of 1980s at the all 
India level witnessed a significant increase 
of more than 2 per cent per annum over that 
of 1960s and 1970s. 

(4) The general conclusion that emerges 
from our analysis on growth rates for three 
sub-periods is that the growth rate slowed 
down in most of the states in the decade of 
1970s compared to the previous decade. The 
first half of 1980s, however, witnessed 
lecovery in the rates of growth m some high 
growth states of the 1960s Some hitherto 
low growth states also (Rajasthan, Madhya 
Pradesh and West Bengal) registered high 
rates of growth during this period. 

(3) The range of instability (SD in year- 
to-year changes) for the entire period 1960-61 
to 1984-83 varied from 7.2 per cent in Kerala 


Appendix 

Tri non in Instability 

(9 \ear Moving Standard Deviation in Annual Foodgrain Production Growth Rates: 1961-83) 


9 Year Period 
Ending in 

Andhra 

Pradesh 

Assam 

Bihar 

Gujarat 

Haryana 

Himachal 

Pradesh 

Jammu and 
Kashmir 

Karnataka 

Kerala 

1969-70 

14 79 

1049 

1125 

25 07 

25.63 

16.69 

17.98 

12.18 

10.17 

1970 71 

12 83 

10 48 

31 27 

24 36 

25.29 

11.81 

19.93 

11.62 

9.94 

1971-72 

1128 

9 01 

3153 

23 90 

25.00 

11.15 

19.94 

11.61 

9.77 

1972-73 

1101 

8 84 

31 53 

32 67 

25.37 

11.24 

19.73 

15.34 

9.77 

1973-74 

13 81 

9 65 

32 19 

37 47 

25 21 

11.21 

19.21 

18.80 

10.31 

1974-75 

11 85 

9 63 

32.19 

42 28 

23.75 

8.24 

17.95 


9.51 

1975-76 

9 75 

10 00 

25 13 

48 21 

25.95 

5.88 

16.76 

15.73 

9.34 

1976-77 

12 41 

9 92 

10 39 

46 93 

22.52 

8.23 

17.21 

21.31 

9.91 

1977-78 

<3 42 

949 

10 47 

45 18 

19.66 

8.99 

9.S9 

25.36 

6.94 

1978-79 

14 09 

9 29 

8 54 

44 40 

15.88 

8.99 

9.82 

25.04 

5.29 

1979-80 

14 S8 

1013 

14 38 

43 46 

17.95 

10.79 

7.65 


4.94 

1980-81 

14 81 

13 49 

17 56 

43 60 

18.66 

14.37 

8.89 

26.27 

4.74 

1981-82 

14 44 

13 05 

18 57 

37 03 

18.06 

14.96 

9.02 

25.13 

5.02 

1982-83 

12 76 

13 15 

18 02 

33 43 

17.72 

15.22 

9.10 



1983-84 

12 80 

13.13 

20 42 

2611 

16.33 

• 15.05 

10.27 



1984 85 

14 86 

1185 

20 22 

13.98 

11.96 

14.01 

11.20 
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Appendix (Contd) 

Trends in Instabii ity 

(9 Year Moving Standard Deviation in Annual Toodgrain Production Growth Rates 1961 8') 


9 Year Period 
Ending in 

MP 

Maharashtra 

Onssa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Thmil Nadu 

UP 

West Bengal 

All India 

1969 70 

2167 

16 35 

14 54 

13 36 

28 84 

8 63 

15 91 

11 56 

1141 

1970 71 

21 91 

17 34 

14 54 

13 33 

34 34 

8 95 

16 05 

10 60 

11 57 

1971 72 

2169 

17 61 

15 63 

12 01 

36 20 

893 

16 5| 

97/ 

1157 

1972 73 

21 93 

22 44 

15 30 

12 70 

36 06 

h 90 

15 47 

10 46 

12 08 

1973 74 

21 81 

37 11 

15 48 

12 20 

36 04 

890 

14 91 

ID 32 

1190 

1974 75 

16 95 

34 56 

15 09 

8 91 

15 89 

16 21 

14 27 

9 53 

9 21 

i975 76 

16 83 

34 07 

17 93 

7 81 

38 13 

■>0 40 

1100 

9 43 

10 42 

1976 77 

1147 

33 98 

2090 

5 18 

36 07 

2091 

9 50 

11 19 

8 68 

1977 78 

13 71 

34 00 

22 09 

4 75 

31 41 

21 55 

) It 

10 54 

9 26 

1978 79 

13 94 

34 02 

21 93 

4 93 

31 21 

21 3(1 

9 48 

11 35 

9 23 

1979 80 

19 63 

32 84 

25 49 

5 07 

26 84 

2107 

14 50 

12 16 

1116 

1980 81 

25 96 

32 50 

28 78 

5 25 

2610 

73 70 

19 5y 

13 17 

12 20 

1981 82 

25 74 

25 86 

28 90 

4 88 

25 14 

25 82 

1)55 

14 51 

11 64 

1982 83 

25 76 

860 

29 35 

4 45 

24 22 

2910 

18 41 

115' 

11 75 

1983 84 

26 29 

960 

30 66 

4 38 

21 71 

27 00 

1841 

20 64 

12 30 

1984 85 

26 64 

9 70 

3012 

4 22 

22 09 

23 85 

18 09 

20 18 

1124 


to as high as 32 2 per cent in Gujarat In 
general, low rainfall and/or low irrigated 
states registered relatively higher magnitude 
of instability than other states 

The estimated SD for three sub periods 
revealed that then was a progressive but 
marginal decline in instability at the all In 
dia level It declined progressively m some 
states while in some other slates it became 
progressively unstable 

(6) The trends in instability (trend lor the 
9 year moving SD in year to year changes) 
reveal that it varied f om a high declining 
trend in Punjab to a high increasing trend 
in Ihmil Nadu Apart from Punjab, five 
more states, namely, Haryana, J and K, 
Kerala Bihar and Rajasthan recorded a 
statistically significant declining trend while 
one more state (Maharashtra) showed m 
significant downward trend In addition to 
Ikmil Nadu, a statistically significant up 
ward trend was observed in four states, vi7, 
Assam, Karnataka, Onssa and West Bengal 
while rest of the states and all India showed 
insignificant upward trend 

(7) Trends in instability for four 
crops/crop aggregates (rice, wheat, coarse 
cereals and pulses) show that instability for 
rice, coarse cereals and pulses declined in 
some states and increased in some other 
states On the contrary, it declined in most 
of the states for wheat 

(8) Our analysis on the relationship bet 
ween growth and instability revealed that 
there » no basis to beheve the hypothesis of 
high growth causing high instability The 
cross-section regressions on the relationship 
between unadjusted growth rates and levels 
of instability for three sub-periods do not 
show any significant association between the 
two while the association between trends in 
instability and unadjusted growth rates for 
the period 1960-61 to 1984-83 showed a 
significant negative relationship between 
growth and instability in foodgrains 
production 

(9) It was shown that differences in quan¬ 
tity and quality of irrigation might be the 


major factor that influenced inter state 
variations m growth and instability m 
foodgrains production 

(10) The incidence of poverty across slates 
revealtd that generally this ratio was lower 
m the states where instability declined with 
high growth On the other hand the stiles 
which recorded increasing instabilits with 
low growth showed veiy high incidence of 
povtrty 

Noteb 

[1 am thankful to S K Ray and K Sundiram 
tor their valuable suggestions m the prepare 
tion of this paper My thanks aie also due to 
M 1 Dantwala and S D Tendulkar for giving 
valuable comments on this paper 1 am grateful 
particularly to Ray for allowing me to use hn 
hitherto unpublished state level rainfall indices 
Usual disclaimer!, apply] 

1 See Cummings and Ray (1969) and Ray 
(1976 and 1983) for the analysis at the ad 
India level Chandan Mukhcrjcc and Vai 
dyanathan (1980) have analysed growth and 
fluctuations in toodgrain yields for ten 
states with the help of rainfall and input 
index However they have used total annual 
rainfall and south west monsoon rainfal'm 
stead of the relative measure used by the 
above studies at the all India level 

2 See particu’arly Hazell, P (1982) 

3 In the case of Kerala where non 
foodgrains dominate the crop pattern—our 
study of growth and instability on 
foodgrains may not capture the overall per 
formance of its agriculture 

4 The statistical abstracts of Haryana and 
Punjab contain this data 

5 All the production figures in the present 
study refer to revised estimates 

6 Weather includes, apart from rainfall, 
temperature, snowfall, intensity of sunlight 
etc However, an earlier study (Ray, 1976) 
considered rainfall as the most impoitant 
nature determined stochastic variable 
responsible for sharp fluctuations in 
production 

7 Month wise rainfall data of the 
meteorological divisions is the basic source 


tor constt ncting tht rainfall indices Tor 
details and limit ittons f trie rainfall index 
sec Ray (I9" T 6) 

8 Questions relating 'o the choice of fune 
tional forms for estimating growth rates in 
crop output has been tht uitrc of much 
discussion especially aticr the introduction 
ol new technology Ihcre lie a number of 
studies on these methodological issues A 
n t ot tew studies ire tire following 

Reddy V N (1978) Rudra A (1978), 
Nnnivasin f N (1979) Vudyanathar A 
(1979) D tndekar V M (1980) Rao V M 
(198«) Knsliniji N(!980j Ray S.K (1983) 

9 Scstn states vi/ Andhra Pradesh Assam, 
Haiyani I and K K'-rala Punjab and Ra 
lasthai rccot led insignificant elasticities 
The non icsjwnsivenesy of Punjab and 
H uyma s obvious since these states obtain 
moisture tor crop production throughout 
the >t ii via unit rolled irrigation In thecase 
of J and h apin Ironi i unfall other fac 
tors relating to wcathtr such as snowfall, 
‘cmpcriture tie m ty be important It may, 
howevef be noted that a uniform function 
is used tot all the stttes to capture the 
weather effect which ignores the adverse ef 
feet of runtall like floods since the func 
lion assumes a long line tr relation 
t here *oi we h isc also included a quadratic 
term m equation (?) which introduces a cur 
situic ui the regressi in surface as shown 
below 

In O, b„+b, l-i b In wtfh, (In wt)* 

I he estimated cot flic lent ol the quadratic 
turn (whn h is not iciorltd here) was 
significant for Andlu t Pradesh whereas for 
three steles w Rut-than Assam and 
Kerala even this term was not significant 
Our wars sis tor different crops (not 
reisoited hue) indicates that nee production 
was more sen itive to changes m rainfall 
complied to other crops 

10 Mean of positive deviations (7 years)=■49 5 
Mean of negative deviations (Syears) 25 2 
Mean of absolute deviations (15ycars)-320 

11 The government procures foodgrains from 
the surplus states regions like Pubjab, 
Haryana Western l rear Piadesh Coastal 
Andhra Pradesh and distribute the grains 
to the deficit states It is well known. 
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however, that the public distribution system 
is largely limited to urban areas 

12 If we consider only rural population three 
out of these 12 states, namely Gujarat, MP 
and Orissa showed higher growth in 
foodgrains pioduclion uunpared to the 
growth in popul ttion 

13 An tnalysis ol sources of growth in produc 
tion lor thi period 1970 71 to 1984 85 
(which is not reported here) showed that 
yield wis the predominant source of growth 
in ill except (hire states si/ Assam Onssa 
and Himtihd Pradesh In the ease of 
Puiijib howevei 40 per eent of the growth 
m pioduslion eame liom area expansion 
which implied that both yield and land 
ilamenting technology helped in raising 
toeidet tins production 

14 Hu studs ot Alajli and Sharma (1980) 
whuh dells with unadjusted growth rates 
also mdicati similar results on Punjab 

Out ma'ysis on the question ot acceler t 
tion/dccelctation in area and yields for 
foodgnins (not repotted here) revealed that 
void was responsible lot the deceleration 
in production growth rate of Punjab m the 
1970s compaicd to the prtvious decade 

15 Mchra and Ha/ell cover the states also 
wheieas Kav s siudv relates to only all Indi t 

16 Ray (1981) used this pioeediire tor measur 
ing instability in thret pcnods (1950 60 
I960 70 19/0-80) U the ill India level In 
(his method lust data aic transformed to 
the loganthmi scale (exponential) and then 
tust diltelenets are taken Next standard 
desi itioii m these year lo ycat changes is 
tstunaltd 

K is s study also gives a critical examina 
Uon ol the me isiue used by Mazell (1982) 
and Mthta (19Slj 

A1 o se< Uirket et al (1981) lot the ad 
sam tht of using standaid deviation as a 
measure of instibihty 

17 In the uitlysis on sub periods the dil 
terenecs in toodgrams production (a) bet 
ween 1969 70 and 1970 71 and (b) between 
1979 80 and 1980 81 are not taken into ac 
count Therefore, I he levels of instability of 
sub pctiods may not tally with those of the 
entire penod in some eases Tor example, 
instability for the entire period was more 
than 29 per cent in Rajasthan while in sub 
periods it was less than 29 per cent (see 
Ihble 4) 

18 An analysis of trends in instability for area 
and yields oi foodgrains (not reported here) 
indicates that instability in area increased 
signihcantly lor all India white in yield it 
showed insignificant declining trend 

19 Droughts occur repeatedly in some regions 
of these states 

20 Also differences in instability across crops 
can be partly explained with the help of 
developments in irrigation For example at 
(he all India level percentage of cropped 
area ungated under wheat increased from 
around 83 per eent in 1960-61 to around 72 
per cent in 1983 84 while the corresponding 
figures for nee were 37 per cent and 42 per 
eent respectively We have already noted that 
instability declined for wheat whereas it in 
creased for nee. barber studies (Metes 1981 
and Ray, 1983) also recognised the impor¬ 
tance of irrigation m stabilising production 

21 I or example, the mean of foodgrains pro¬ 


duction rainfall index for the penod 1970-71 
to 1979 80 m Maharashtra was below nor 
mal (96 6) and the percentage of net sown 
area irrigated was only II per cent even in 
1983 84 

22 It may also be noted that in spite of having 
relatively higher irrigation percentage- 
including tubewell—Bihar recorded low 
growth and relatively higher instability 1 am 
grateful to pi of Dantwala for mentioning 
this point 
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How Stable Is Indian Irrigated Agriculture? 

B D Dhawan 

Instability of irrigated farming during the period 1970-71 to 1983-84 is here assessed and compared with the cor¬ 
responding instability in rainfed farming. That irrigation lowers farm instability is found in nine out of eleven s tales. 
For all the eleven states taken together, the coefficient of variation of detrended output is 5.4 per cent for the irrigated 
segment as against 11.4 per cent for the unirrigated segment. Quite expectedly, the stability gain in yield due to irrigation 
is much more than the corresponding stability gain in crop area. It is in the two high rainfall states of Bihar and 
Madhya Pradesh that irrigation fails to show any moderating influence on agricultural instability. 


THE author has questioned elsewhere 
(Dhawan, 1983) IFPRl’s evidence (as re¬ 
flected in Shakuntla Mehra, 1981 and Peter 
Hazell, 1982) of increase in output instability 
of the Indian agriculture over the years. 
Here, his main interest is in assessing the 
instability of the irrigated segment of the 
Indian agriculture. 

The analysis pertains to the period 1970-71 
to 1983-84. For this 14-year period, the 
author has first prepared estimates of aggre¬ 
gate output/yield of the irrigated segment 
for each of the eleven states of the Indian 
Union. I ikewise, similar time series esti¬ 
mates are preparr.1 for the rainfed segment. 
The list of crops and the states that have 
been covered is given in Thble 1. Crop-wise 
yield estimates are from the GCES source. 
And crop aggregation is done in terms of 
foodgrain energy equivalents (FEES). 

The paper is divided into two sections. 
Section 1 deals with the question of relative 
amplitude of fluctuations around the trend 
line. On the other hand, section 11 presents 
the results of output dip analysis during 
selected dioughts that occurred during 
1970-83. 

I 

For the eleven states taken together, fluc¬ 
tuations around the linear trend line of 
aggregate crop output of the irrigated 
agriculture are quite modest, giving rise to 
a coefficient of variation of about 3.4 per 
cent. These fluctuations are a bit more if we 
confine our attention to the crop group of 
foodgrains, for which the coefficient of 
variation is about 6.4 per cent. Though 
fluctuations in overall irrigated yield are 
relatively more sizeable than the correspon¬ 
ding fluctuations in irrigated area this 
disparity is wider in the unirrigated agri¬ 
culture. This is evident from the following 
estimates of (detrended) coefficients of 
variation: 



Irrigated 
(Per cent) 

Unirrigated 
(Per cent) 

Foodgrains 

Area 

2.26 

3.11 

Yield 

5.25 

9.22 

Output 

6.40 

11.40 

All crops 

Area 

1.9 

2.94 

Yield 

4.3 

9.30 

Output 

5.4 

11.43 


A comparative picture of the inter-state 
differences in instability of area, yield and 
output in irrigated vis-a-vis unirrigated 
farming is given in Ihble 2, which also pro¬ 
vides a national view based on aggregation 
of data for eleven states. The beneficial role 
of irrigation in curbing farm instability in 
area, yield and output emerges in good 
measure. The gain in output stability has 
occurred in nine out of eleven states, though 
the extent of gain varies from state to state. 
These nine states are Punjab and Haryana 
in north-western India; Rajasthan and 
Gujaiat in western India; Karnataka and 
Maharashtra in the Deccan plateau; Ihmil 
Nadu and Andhra Pradesh in the southern 
peninsula, and Uttar Pradesh in north India. 
It is in Bihar in the east and Madhya Pradesh 
in central India that irrigation fails to make 
any impact on farm instability. On the con¬ 
trary, in these two states the evidence is one 
of a slight aggravation in instability. 

For all the eleven states taken together, the 
outcome is one of a substantial reduction in 
instability in area, yield and output. More 
specifically, irrigation has lowered the co 
efficient of variation from 11.4 to 3.4 per 
cent in the case of output of all ciops, from 
11.4 to 6.4 per cent in the case of foodgrains 
output, from 9.3 to 4.3 per cent in respc t 
of overall crop yield, and from 2.9 to 1.9 per 
cent in respect of crop acreage. Not un¬ 
expectedly, the stability gain in yield due to 
irrigation is much more than the correspon¬ 
ding stability gain in crop acreage. 

Since Bihar and Madhya Pradesh are high 
rainfall states (above 1130 mm) as compared 
to the other nine states that either belong 
to low (below 750 mm) or medium (750-1150 
mm) rainfall category, the inter-state varia¬ 
tions in stability impact of irrigation indicate 
as if the stability gains from irrigation are 
likely to be confined only to state: with low 
and medium rainfall conditions. In fact, 
these gains, measured as a difference bet¬ 
ween the coefficients of variation of the 
irrigated and the unirrigated segments, 
appear to be greater in low rainfall states, 
and smaller in high rainfall states. This 
inverse relationship of gains in stability with 
rainfall is traceabli to the fact that natural 
instability in rain-fed farming across states 
tends to rise with rainfall level. These facts 
emerge dearly in Ikble 3 in which the eleven 
states are grouped according to three rainfall 
categories. 

The rale of rainfall factor in stability gains 


tram irrigation is possibly ovet-emphasised 
because it so happens that the quality of 
irrigation appears to be somewhat inversely 
related to rainfall across Indian states. Thus 
the comparatively high gains in Punjab and 
Haryana are also due to the extensive 
development of private tubewell irrigation 
in these states, and the comparatively small 
gains in Ihmil Nadu, Karnataka and Andhra 
Pradesh may be linked with considerable 
dependence on tanks, a source of irrigation 
that is notorious for its .ensitivity to varia¬ 
tions in rainfall. 

The mter-statc differences in the perfor¬ 
mance of irrigation, as revealed by the pre¬ 
sent study, need to be prooed further. The 
revealed disparity may have been affected by 
two factors that have nothing to do with 
either the quality ol irrigation or rainfall. 
First, the instability is estimated from a 
rather short scries, whereby the climatic 
experience of eath state may be much dif¬ 
ferent from the normal or the expected resul¬ 
tant of the natural factors of that state. From 
this viewpoint, the output instability in 
Gujarat is overstated because the selected 
period for this state is dominated by too 
many drought years. Second, in the case of 
states with extensive network of irrigation, 
the observed instability in rainfed output 
becomes much less than the one that might 
have naturally prevailed had irrigated 
development not occurred at all The bene¬ 
ficial external effect of irrigation develop¬ 
ment on the stability of the rainfed segment 
is particularly noteworthy in the case of 
Punjab state whose rainfed segment appears 
to be rathei stable in spite of natural environ¬ 
ment being unfavourable for a stable 
agriculture. 

11 

Output reductions relative to trend levels 
for selected drought years are listed in 
Thble 4, which also gives (a) an aggregate 
national picture and (b) output elasticity 
with respect to rainfall deficiency during a 
drought year Agriculture may be deemed to 
have been drought-proofed by irrigation if 
output under irrigated conditions remains 
right on its trend course (or above it) in spite 
of a drought. According to this strict 
criterion, no single state can be described to 
have achieved drought-proofing of its agri¬ 
culture through irrigation. It is in some 
drought yean that signs of drought-proofing 
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Solids Handling pumps 
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Type UP/UPL/UPH 
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Capacity Upto 15000 mV hr 
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mechanical seal and 
temperature range 30°C to 
300°C and pressures upto 
25 kg/cm 1 & heads upto 
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Size upto 350 rpm Size upto 1200 mm 


Reflux Valves 

Size upto 700 mm 
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Chemical. Petrochemicals & Process Industries. Refineries, Fertilizer, Steel. Paper 
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•re visible in the states of Punjab, Rajasthan 
and Karnataka, e g, drought of 1979-80 in 
Punjab, drought of 1974-75 in Rajasthan 
and drought of 1972-73 in Karnataka. 

In respect of six out of eleven states the 
evidence is suggestive of irrigation having 
afforded partial protection, in the sense that 
decline in irrigated output turns out to be 
less than the corresponding decline in un¬ 
irrigated output as a result of drought. These 
states are: Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, 
Maharashtra, Karnataka, Haryana and 
Gujarat. Among the remaining five states, 
Punjab, Ihmil Nadu, Madhya Pradesh and 
Bihar do reveal protective role of irrigation 
during some drought years. This leaves out 
the exceptional case of Andhra Pradesh, in 


which output dimunition in irrigated 
segment during the droughts of 1972-73 and 
1979-80 turned out to be more than the 
corresponding dimunition in the rainfed 
segment. 

Diking all the states together, the protec¬ 
tive role of irrigation emerges unmistakably. 
More specifically, reduction in irrigated out¬ 
put during the drought of 1972-73 was only 
7 per cent below trend level in contrast to 
20 per cent reduction in the unirrigated seg¬ 
ment. Again, during the pervasive drought 
of 1979-80 irrigated crop output fell one- 
tenth below its trend magnitude while the 
unirrigated crop output fell one-fifth below 
its trend level. As for foodgraim, irrigated 
foodgrains fell by only 6 per cent as com¬ 


pared to a 22 per cent fall in unirrigated 
foodgrains during the nation-wide, severe 
drought of 1979-80. 

Inter-state variations in protective cover 
afforded by irrigation during drought time 
ate rather difficult to account for through 
a simple explanatory framework. One dif¬ 
ficulty is the very uniqueness of each 
drought that renders even a temporal com¬ 
parison for a single state of questionable 
validity, not to talk of the inter-state com¬ 
parisons. Our attempt to eliminate the effect 
of drought intensity by computing elasticity 
of crop output with respect to rainfall defi¬ 
ciency is not a wholly statisfactory course 
of action. To begin with, it ignores the vital 
seasonal clement in rainfall deficiency. 
Secondly, it ignores the lag effect of rain¬ 
fall condition of the years immediately 
preceding a drought year, or the spillover 
effects of a drought in the neighbouring 
regions of a state. Yet, the following results 
may be noted. 

In the absence of irrigation, impact of a 
drought on agricultural output, especially on 
foodgrains, tends to be more in low rainfall 
regions. According to our data, the natural 
magnitude of the output elasticity with 
respect to rainfall tends to be about 1.6 in 
the low rainfall states, 1.0 in the medium 
rainfall states, and about 0.6 in the high rain¬ 
fall states. In the presence of irrigation, these 
very magnitudes become 0.2, 0.S and 1.0, 
respectively. This suggests that protective 
benefits of irrigation, even when paitial, 
tend to be confined primarily to low and 
medium rainfall areas. In high rainfall areas, 
irrigation appears to aggravate the adverse 
output impact of a drought. However, this 
result needs further probing with data for 
high rainfall states other than Bihar and 
Madhya Pradesh. 

The role of irrigation sources in affording 
protection during drought needs to be 
emphasised here A tank may prove vulner¬ 
able to drought itself, thereby failing to 
protect irrigated fanning as evidenced by the 
tanks of Pudukottai district (Thmil Nadu) 
during the drought of 1974-75. On the other 
hand, a tubewell is intrinsically capable of 
more than insulating fanning against at least 
a single drought (not preceded by another 


f Mil r 1: List or Crops and Statls CVaerfd in ihf Study 


S No Stale 

Irrigated Crops 

Unirrigated Crops 

(1) Andhra Pradesh 

Wheat, rice, bajra, jowar, maize, 
ragi, sugarcane 

Rice, bajra, jowai, maize, ragi, 
groundnut 

(2) Bihar 

Rice, wheal, maire, sugarcane, 
mustard 

Hue, wheat, barley, maize, gram, 
sugarcane, mustard 

(3) Gujaidt 

Wheal, rice, giam, bajra, 
groundnut, mustard and 
sugarcane 

Wheat, rice, jowar, bajra, maize, 
gram, groundnut 

(4) Haryana 

Wheat, rice, jowar, bajra, 
barley, gram, maize. mustard, 
sugarcane 

Wheat, jowar, bajra, bailey, 
gram, maize, mustaid 

(5) Karnataka 

Wheat, rice, bajra, jowar, 
mane, ragi, gram, sugarcane, 
groundnut 

Wheat, rice, bajra, jowar, ragi, 
gram, maize, groundnut 

(6) Madhya Pradesh 

Wheat, rice, barley, gram, 
mustard, sugarcane 

Wheat, rice, bajra, barley, jowar, 
maize, gram, mustard, groundnut 

(7) Mahaiashtra 

Wheat, rice, bajra, jowar, 
maize, gram, sugarcane, 
groundnut 

Wheat, rice, baira, jowar, maize, 
gram, 'groundnut 

(8) Punjab 

Wheat, rice, bajra, barley, 
maize, gram, mustard, 
sugarcane, groundnut 

Wheal, bajra, barley, maize, 
gram, rice, groundnut, mustard 

(9) Kaiasthan 

Wheat, rice, bajra, barley, 
maize, gram, mustard, 
sugarcane, groundnut 

Wheat, rice, bajra, barlcv, jowar, 
maize, gram, mustard, 
groundnut 

(10) Tamil Nadu 

Rice, bajra, jowar, ragi, 
groundnut 

Rice, bajra, jowar, tagt, 
groundnut 

(11) Uttai Pradesh 

Wheat, rice, barley, gram, 
sugarcane, mustard 

Wheat, rice, bajra, barley, 
jowar, gram, groundnut 


Table 2: Statf wise Rfi ative Fluctuations in Production, Yiei d and Arla or Irrigated and Unirrigaild Crop Slovunts during 1970-83 


S No State 

Irrigated Foodgrains 

Unirrigated Foodgrains 

Irrigated Segment 

Uniiligated Segment 


Area 

Yield 

Output 

Area 

Yield 

Output 

Area 

Yield 

Output 

Arcs. 

Yield 

Output 

(1) Andhra Pradesh 

6.6 

6.9 

9.3 

4.0 

8.2 

10 5 

63 

6.4 

8.4 

43 

99 

11.9 

(2) Bihar 

6.6 

11.2 

14.0 

4.4 

10.0 

13.7 

6 J 

11.0 

13 5 

4.3 

9.1 

12.8 

(3) Gujarat 

7.7 

10.8 

15.5 

8.7 

21.0 

27 4 

8.9 

10.6 

15 3 

6.7 

26.1 

30.4 

(4) Haryana 

2.9 

9.0 

8.9 

12.3 

21.0 

27.5 

2.1 

87 

8.2 

115 

19.6 

25.3 

(5) Karnataka 

7.0 

14.7 

16.9 

7.3 

10.6 

15.5 

6.3 

87 

106 

68 

11 4 

16.2 

(6) Madhya Pradesh 

5.6 

12.7 

16.4 

2.4 

13.8 

14.5 

5.1 

12.1 

15.7 

26 

13.5 

14.4 

(7) Maharashtra 

10.9 

16.0 

19.1 

5.8 

14.2 

16.6 

93 

7.6 

12 7 

5.6 

14.1 

16 8 

(8) Punjab 

2.5 

4.4 

6.7 

9.7 

9.5 

11.4 

1.7 

4.0 

5.8 

9.3 

8.7 

11.2 

(9) Rajasthan 

7.8 

7.9 

7.5 

8.7 

28.8 

32 4 

72 

78 

72 

8.5 

28 0 

31.7 

(10) Ihmil Nadu 

10.2 

7.2 

15.4 

11.1 

16.8 

23.6 

97 

6.0 

13.0 

81 

14.4 

18.9 

(11) UP 

2.5 

10.3 

11.5 

3.1 

17.3 

18 2 

18 

8.1 

9.4 

2.6 

16 9 

17.6 

(12) Average* 

2.3 

5.3 

6.4 

3.1 

9.2 

H.4 

19 

43 

54 

2.9 

9.3 

11.4 


Note : * This is based on an analysis of fluctuations in the aggregate data for the eleven states listed in this table. 
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drought) Likewise, canals backed by massive 
reservoirs may afford much better protection 
than those based on the simple diversion oi 
river flows with the help of a barrage, or 
weir Similarly, shallow dugwells are prone 
to dry up during a drought unless these 
happen to be located within the commands 
of tanks and canals whose seepage protects 
them from drying up 
Besides intrinsic dependability of a source 


of irrigation during drought, one has to 
reckon with factors like its management, its 
dependence on electricity and petroleum 
oils, and its linkage with other water sources 
A badly managed public tubcwell, or a 
private tubcwell afflicted with crippling 
power shortage, may fail to protect farming 
from the ravages of a drought notwithstan 
ding the water availability in them being 
plentiful during drought On the other hand, 


a tank, that is fed by both rainfall in its 
catchment and by a channel connecting it 
to a river or canal, is likely to become quite 
a dependable source of irrigation during 
drought 

[This paper was presented at the National 
Symposium on Growth and Instability, held 
during August 19 21, 1987 under the auspices 
of Indian Agricultural Statistics Research 
Institute; New Delhi Section I is a condensed 
version of chapter 7 and section II is based on 
chapter 8 of Dhawan (forthcoming) ] 
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Iabi i 1 Rani i or (it m i Inmabiiiiv ano Gain in Siabu ns nir in Irrigation accordinc 
hi Nijumai Rainiaii I IVII OI aStaie 


Rainfill (mm) 

Stales 

Na'uril 

Instability 

Gam in 



Instability 

under Irrigated 

Stability 



(i V) 

Conditions 

(in Per Cent 




(CV) 

Point of CV) 

1 High ( 1130) 

llihcr MP 

13 14 

13 16 

None 

II Medium (7<0 1150) 

1 P Kamil iki 
Mihirashlia 
lamil N idu 
Snc'hi i Pi lilt sh 

12 19 

8 13 

3 8 

III low <• -’SO) 

Pun) ib* 

H ii y ini 

(lUJ II it 

Ril »st h it 

18 32 

6 13 

12 23 


Notes * I or Pun) lb n mini instability i issumui to be cqu |l to the iveiage ot the observed 
coefficients o! v tuition for Punj tb ind Hityani 

t \ t octticicni ol van Hit n remind the linear trend line for the period 1970 83 
Sounce Btsi I in Ithlc 2 


1 SHI 1 4 S XU XV M Pint FNI RlDllllON IN Ol I PUT Dl fc TO Stl EClfcD DrOUCHIS 


S No Slate 

Drouyhl V u 

Total Output 

IRR U1RR 

Foodgrains Output 
IRR UIRR 

Elasticity with Regard to Rainfall 
Ibtal Output Foodgrains Output 

IRR UIRR IRR UIRR 

(1) <21 

O) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(ID 

(1) Andhn Pride sh 

19”2 73 (13) 

11 

6 

12 

9 

07 

04 

08 

06 


19”9 80 (20) 

11 

2 

8 

( + )3 

06 

01 

04 

( + X>2 

(2) Rihir 

19” 2 71 (3(1) 

28 

17 

29 

17 

09 

06 

10 

06 


1979 80 (11) 

18 

4 

18 

4 

16 

04 

16 

04 


1982 81 (IS) 

14 

23 

13 

26 

04 

06 

04 

07 

(3) Ciujtrit 

19 ’2 71 (48) 

24 

62 

30 

47 

05 

13 

06 

10 


1974 ”3 (63) 

27 

62 

23 

54 

04 

10 

04 

08 

(4) Harvana 

iy74 7s (10) 

17 

39 

21 

46 

06 

13 

O' 

15 


1079 80 (42) 

8 

58 

5 

58 

02 

14 

01 

14 

(5) Karnataka 

1972 73 (23) 

Neg 

34 

1 

31 

Neg 

14 

Neg 

12 


1976 77 ( 6) 

18 

36 

23 

35 

30 

60 

38 

58 

(6) Madh> i Pr idesh 

1971 74 (17) 

15 

6 

18 

7 

09 

04 

11 

04 


1976 77 ( 8) 

11 

16 

14 

17 

14 

20 

18 

21 


19 9 80 (36) 

33 

38 

36 

38 

10 

11 

10 

11 

(7) Mahaiashta 

1972 73 (44) 

18 

54 

47 

53 

04 

12 

11 

12 


1982 83 (14) 

9 

16 

25 

16 

06 

11 

18 

11 

(8) Punjab 

1974 75 (39) 

8 

( + ) 1 

10 

(*) 3 

02 

Neg 

03 

<+X>l 


19”980 (19) 

Neg 

23 

(+) 2 

26 

Neg 

06 

< + )01 

0.7 

(9) Rajasthan 

1972 73 (43) 

Neg 

26 

2 

29 

Neg 

06 

Neg 

07 


19-4 73 (23) 

(+) ^ 

54 

( + ) 3 

53 

( + )0 3 

22 

(+)01 

2f 


1979 80(13) 

2 

60 

(+) 3 

59 

02 

46 

(+#2 

45 

(10) Ihmil Nadu 

1974 73 t)2) 

22 

26 

29 

36 

07 

08 

09 

11 


1980 81 (27) 

4 

45 

11 

43 

01 

17 

04 

16 


1982 83 (20) 

2) 

20 

26 

28 

11 

10 

13 

14 

(ID 

1974 73 (18) 

5 

19 

10 

22 

03 

11 

06 

12 


1979 80 (32) 

20 

52 

16 

52 

04 

10 

03 

10 

(12) All India 

1972 73 (27) 

7 

20 

8 

18 

03 

07 

03 

07 

(1 to 11) 

1974 73 (19) 

7 

13 

10 

14 

04 

07 

05 

07 


1979 80 (18) 

10 

20 

6 

22 

06 

11 

03 

12 


Notes (I) ( + ) indicates rise in output level 

(2) Figures in panniheses indicate delicicncy in normal rainfall 

(3) 1RR irrigated UIRR unirngatcd Neg negligible 
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Edible Oilseeds 

Growth and Area Responses 

K N Minan 

India enjoys the distinction of having the largest cultivated area under oilseeds in the world Yet the c unsump 
tion levels of a crucial nutrient like oils and fats in the country are not only below the world average but also 
far below the minimum nutritional requirements prescribed bv the ICMR I he domestic demand for v egetable oils 
and fats has been rising at a very fast pate whereas domestic output has lagged far behind the growth in demand, 
forcing the government tojresort to large-scale imports of edible oils to badge this shortfall Making the country 
self-sufficient in its edible oil requirements has therefore been accorded pnornv in our development plans 
This paper analyses the growth behaviour and factois influencing supply response oj edible oilseeds in India, 
particularly groundnut and rapeseed-mustard which account for bulk of our edible oilseeds output Apart from 
a disaggregated analysis oj time series data c overing the pre and post green rev olution phase of Indian agriculture, 
the studv also analyses the role of technology, price, weather uncertainty and farmers expectations about prices 
and yields on then area allocation decisions in respect of oilseeds 


I 

Introduction 

INDIA enjoys the distinction of hi\ing the 
largest cultivated atea undci oilsteds in the 
world, over 18 7 million hectares during 
1982 83 to 19* 1 85 Yet the consumption 
levels of v ciucul nutrient like oils and tats 
in the eountis vshuh is presently around 
6 kgs per capita pet tnnum are not only 
below tile world ivcragc but ilso lei be loss 
the minimum nutritional norm of 14 kgs per 
apita per annum preser bed bv the Indian 
C ouneil of Medical Research II wc take into 
account the skewed distribution of resources 
and inconus in the country it is obvious that 
the plight ot the poor in this respect would 
be still wotse 

Oilseeds occupy an important position in 
the Indian econnmv I hey claim the largi st 
share in the country s gross sown aiea after 
foodgiams about ten per cent and iccount 
lor about fisc per cent ot our GNP They 
are not only used tor manufacturing oil (for 
both cooking and other non edible pur 
poses) but also as an input in many m 
dustrics providing employment to many 1 he 
growth performance of oilseeds has how 
ever, been quite disappointing As per 
official statistics production of tdseeds in 
the eountiy registered a mtagre increase of 
2 per tent per annum (in compound growth 
rate terms) during 1949 SO to 198S 86 as 
compared to over 2 6 per cent each in the 
case of foodgrams and non foodgrains as a 
whole Lven more disappointing is the fact 
that the oilseeds sector has remained 
virtually insulated from the green revolution 
that is said to have characterised Indian 
agntultuie in the late sixties and seventies 
Over 90 per cent ol the crop is sown m 
rainfed conditions and on poor soils, 
resulting in wide year to year fluctuations in 
output Being an essential commodity of 
mass consumption there is a lot of specu 
lative trading in oilseeds and its products 

The domestic demand for vegetable oils 
and fats has been rising at the rate of about 
4 per cent per annum whereas domestic out 


put has bten rising at aiound 2 pci ccn» per 
annum onlv This supply side gap in the 
domestic market has forced the jovernment 
to resort to large scale imports of edible oils 
resulting in outflow of precious foreign 
exchange Our edible oils import bill, which 
wes ol the order of Rs 15 crore during 
197s 76 h is crossed alatming levels within 
the short span of a decade to hgure at ovr r 
Rs 1100 croie during 1984 85 If these trends 
continue it will act as a seveic dram on our 
economy and mas evtn arrest our much 
towards economic progress and prosperity 
I he growth and stability of our food 
economy is therefore, very much linked with 
the giowth and stability of the oilseeds 
sector 

I he present study attempts to analyse the 
growth behaviour and factors influencing 
supply of edible oilseeds in India We hasc 
restnett d our at*ention to edible oilseeds 
only since the demand supply gap is ->ai 
tuularly conspicuous and alarming 
Ihe specitic objectives of the study tit as 
follows 

1 Whu are the trends and patterns ol 
growth ol different edible oilseeds oser 
time and across states 7 What arc the 
soutees of growth in edible oilseeds 
output ’ 

2 What has been the impact of the gie'n 
levolution on the growth ind snbilitv of 
oilseed ' 

3 How tar have price and*non price factors 
like yield irrigation, fanners’ expectations 
about yields and prices and rainfall in 
flutnced the supply ot edible oilseeds 7 

I he study will be based on stcondtrv dati 
covering the period 1954 55 to 1983 84 
unless otherwise specified 

11 

>ational Scenario: A Bird s 
Eye View 

Some br<ef remarks about the distribution 
of various oilseeds and their overall grow th 
performance at the all India level may not 


be out ot pi ice I ible 1 ‘hows that giound- 
nut undispuicdh enjoys i pre eminent status 
in the oilseeds profile ot the country, tts 
sha c in output sec ling 53 per cent Next 
comes rapcsccd mustard its sha’-c being over 
21 per cent T lie icm lining 25 per cent n 
shaied by otbu oilseeds li ted in the table 
libit 2 ptvSents the growth ruts (i e, 
lineartitnds with slope c\pn ssed as pu cent 
itiespectm nis. ins) in ttea pinduction and 
yields ptr hcct ue ol sitious t dibit oilseeds 
tor tl c puiod 1954 5s to 1983 *4 md sub 
periods coiuspontlmf. to the pu ind pos 
grtci resolution puiod ol the Indian agn 
culture Ba td on tile t iblt the following 
obaisitions miv be loud firstly rabi 
otlsctds(i t ripts id mu tird groundnut, 
siltlowcr) urn to hiu tar d betttr than 
khmt oilseeds in linns ol production per 
foim mu Secondly the grow 'h rates in pro 
ductun ol most edible oilseeds have been 
lowtr during the post gitea revolution 
pci Kiel is to upaied to those ot the pre green 
resolution period lot instinu inowthtate 
m gioundnut piodtic ion exceeded 3 per cent 
per annum during the prt green revolution 
pc nod but was iust 1 J 5 per ci nt during the 
subsequent period Hit, corresponding 
figures for i ipvsttd mustard were 3 49 and 
2 5 pe r cent f cr tnnum Titinlly *re t seems 
to hasc bten tht in un source of growth in 
output ot most edible oilseeds yields being 
ot secondary nnpoitanci Tht results per 
taming to grojndnut sitld iggregatcd over 
seasons lor the post green io, olution period 
appears to be dec tptiv< as indicated bv tht 
season wise growth reus in yields which 
suggest that thougn there has been ar 
improvement in kharif and rabi vHds, these 
(tends nt no' stat'stically significant 
I iirthtrmorc where is rain gioundnut arc. 
recorded a significant increase khan 
groundnut irea recorded a signilitan 
decline The significant increase in ground 
nut produciion during th. post gieen revolts 
lion period iherefo' is pnmanly due to. 
igmncant expansion >f rabi groundnu 
area Among all edible oilseeds the mos 
phenomenal growth has been that of soya 
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bean whose production rose steeplv, at the 
rate of around 21 per cent per annum This 
again has been due to a rapid expansion of 
area under the crop 

III 

Growth: State-wise Scenario 

Let us now take a look at the growth 
behaviour ot selected oilseeds across states 
during different time periods We confine 
our analysis to groundnut and rapeseed 
mustard which together account for over 
eighty per cent ot our edible oilseeds output 
Growth ratts in area, production and yields 
are measured in the same manner as indi 

Tabu I IJisihibi tk n or \ri a anij 
Prodi C 1 ion i i Varioi NOIL (MININ Iel>l\ 
(Average for the period 1982 81 to 1984 85) 

(/Hr milage) 


C rops 

\n i 

Production 

1 dibit mlsitds 

Groundnut 

10 2 

8 

Rapeseed must ud 

21 5 

21 / 

Sesamum 

II 6 

47 

Soyabean 

4 ) 

3 6 

Safflower 

1 1 

3 8 

Sunflower 

1 2 

24 

Niger 

3 0 

1 2 

Non edible oilseeds 

Linseid 

7 8 

34 

( astor 

3 4 

34 

Total 

100 0 

100 0 


(18768 9) 

(11969 3) 


Note l-iguiis in pitinlhtsis yn ihsoldtc 
fiCUKs of in i siicl production ill ihou 
smd hut tns md tonncs rispiiincly 


cated earlier The detailed tables containing 
these growth rates are presented in the 
Appendix We shall discuss groundnut first 
and then rapeseed mustard 

GROUNDNUr 

Groundnut which occupies over 7 5 
million hectares in the country accounts for 
over 53 per cent of our oilseeds output Bulk 
of the crop is sown during the khanf season 
as a ramfed crop Five states, viz, Gujarat, 
Andhra Pradesh, Thmtl Nadu, Karnataka 
and Maharashtra together account for 
almost 85 per cent of the crop’s total area 
and output in the country, with Gujarat and 
Andhra Pradesh by themselves accounting 
tor half of it Groundnut's share in gross 
sown area exceeds 2G per cent in Gujarat, 
whereas in Thmil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh 
it ranges between 11 and 16 per cent In other 
states this proportion is still lower Only 
about 14 per cent of the crop’s area is 
irrigated and even in the major groundnut 
growing states this proportion does not 
exceed 20 per cent Fhis is a factor which 
cannot be ignored while analysing the 
growth and stability of the groundnut 
economy in India 

Let us now analyse the growth behaviour 
of the crop In order to assess the produc 
tion performance of states in respect of 
groundnut we have classified them into three 
groups—states reporting significant increase 
<n production (i e, those with positive and 
significant trends), states reporting stgm 
ficant decline in production (l e, those with 
negative and significant trends), states where 
production is stagnant (t e, those with 


Tsui i "* Or w hi Piriokmam i oi Oiisiios in Inois m rinc 1954 84 

(per cent per annum) 


Crops 


1954 55 to 1983 84 

1954 55 to 1964 65 

1967 68 to 1983 84 

Groundnut 

F 

1 2" 1 * 

317* 

1 25*** 


A 

0 70* 

3 22* 

004ns 


\ 

0 53** 

0 07ns 

118*** 

Sesamum 

P 

0 55ns 

147ns 

1 35*** 


\ 

0 03ns 

0 45ns 

0 35ns 


\ 

0 56ns 

1 83 

170** 

R ipcscid r usl ltd 

1> 

2 94* 

3 49** 

2 51* 


A 

1 57* 

2 64* 

I 58* 


5 

1 43* 

0 90ns 

0 97ns 

Sat flown 


P 

9 56* 

A 

(1967 68 to 1983 84) 

2 65* 

Y 

717* 

Niger 


2 63* 

172* 

I 16*** 

Sunflower 


4 54ns 

(1970 71 to 1983 84) 

8 55* 

3 01* 

Soyabean 


2100* 

21 91* 

1 09ns 

Khanf groundnut 


005ns 

(1971 72 to 1983 84) 

0 54*** 

0 58ns 

Rabi groundnut 


8 19* 

6 99* 

0 99ns 

All khanf oilsetds 


1 45ns 

063* 

0 82ns 

All rabi oilseeds 


4 48* 

1 35** 

3 00* 


Notes 1 Giouth rales arc linear trends with slope expressed as per cent a! respective means 

2 P Production A Area Y Yield per hectare 

3 * ** *** Significant ai 1 5 and 10 per cent levels of significance, ns—not significant 

4 (i) khanf oilseeds groundnut, sesamum, niger sunflower, soyabean and castor 
(u) Rabi oilseeds—groundnut (rabi) rapeseed mustaid, safflower and linseed 
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positive or negative trends but not stati¬ 
stically significant) 

Ibble 3 presents the classification of states 
based on their production performance for 
1954 55 to 1964-65 (pre-green revolution 
period—Period I) and 1967-68 to 1983-84 
(post green revolution period—Period II) 
During the pre green revolution period all 
states except three, viz, Andhra Pradesh, 
Karnataka and Kerala, registered a signi 
ficant increase in groundnut producUon Of 
them, Gujarat, Onssa, Punjab/Haryana and 
Rajasthan recorded growth rates exceeding 
10 per cent per annum, Uttar Pradesh and 
Madhya Pradesh between 5 and 9 per cent, 
Ihtnil Nadu and Maharashtra from 13 to 
2 4 per cent Only one State, Andhra 
Pradesh, reported a significant decline in 
groundnut production whereas in Karnataka 
and Kerala it was mort or less stagnant 
Thus most of the major groundnut produc 
mg states excluding Andhra Pradesh and 
Karnataka witnessed a significant increase 
in groundnut output during this period 

During Penod II there was a dramatic 
change m this scenario with most of the 
states reporting either a significant decline 
in groundnut production or stagnant pro 
duction Only three states viz, Andhra 
Pradesh Gujarat and Orissa reported a 
signiluant increase in groundnut production 
during this penod Onssa recorded the 
highest growth in production <dunng this 
period (over 9 per cent per annum) followed 
by Gujarat (3 4 per cent) and Andhra 
Pradesh (1 38 per cent) Though Gujarat and 
Onssa had reported a significant increase in 
the crop’s output during the pre green 
revolution penod as well, the rates of growth 
in production were lower during the post 
green revolution period Andhra Pradesh's 
feat was noteworthy since it had recorded a 
significant decline m the earlier penod 
Except for the above three states, all other 
states recorded a significant decline in 
groundnut production or near stagnant 
output It is apparent that the green revolu 
non which benefited cereal crops like wheat 
and rice, worked against groundnut in these 
states 1 his is especially striking in the case 
of the northern states which had registered 
high and significant rates of growth in 
groundnut producUon during the pre-green 
revolution period but subsequently reported 
steep declines in the crop’s output Tljus 
whereas during the pre green revolution 
period most of the states reported a signi¬ 
ficant increase m groundnut output, sub 
sequently from the mid sixties, coinciding 
with the green revolution period and after, 
excepting for two or three states, all of them 
reported either a significant decline or 
stagnant groundnut output 

Output can be varied by bunging more 
area under cultivation and/or increasing the 
yield per unit area We shall now find out 
as to how far changes tn area and yield per 
hectare have affected growth in groundnut 
production lb facilitate our analysis states 
have been demarcated on the basis of their 
yield levels in relation to the national 
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average. States with yield levels above the all- 
India average are denoted as high producti¬ 
vity level states and those below it as low 
productivity level states. From Appendix 
Thble A we note that seven states, viz, 
Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Orissa, Punjab/ 
Haryana, Thmil Nadu and Uttar Pradesh 
had groundnut yield levels above the all- 
India average of 766 kg per hectare (i e, the 
high productivity level states) whereas five 
states, viz, Gujarat, Karnataka, Madhya 
Pradesh, -Maharashtra and Rajasthan 
reported yield rates below the national 
average (i e, the low productivity level states). 
The average groundnut yields in the states 
ranged from above 1,000 kg per hectare in 
Kerala, Orissa and Thmil Nadu to less than 
600 kg per hectare in Rajasthan. States have 
turther been categorised into groups on the 
basis of their growth trends—states repor¬ 
ting significant increase in area/yield (those 
with positive and significant trends); those 
reporting significant decline in area/yield 
(those with negative apd significant trends) 
and states reporting area/yield to be stag¬ 
nant (those with positive or negative trends 
but not statistically significant). 

Ihble 4 presen's the relevant information 
with states classified as above for the periods 
1954-55 to 1964-65 and 1967-68 to 1983-84. 
During Period 1 the high productivity level 
states teported a mixed performance. Three 
of them, viz, Orissa, Punjab/Haryana 
reported a significant incicase in groundnut 
yield rates (4.31 and 3.7 per cent per annum 
respectively); one state Andhra Pradesh 
experienced a significant decline ( 1 56 per 
cent per annumfand m the lemaining three, 
i e, Kerala, Tamil Nadu and Uttar Pradesh, 
yields were more or less stagnant. On the 
other hand, in the case of the low producti¬ 
vity level states excepting for Rajasthan, all 
the states in this group reported yield levels 
to be stagnant. Rajasthan was the only state 
which expei ienced a significant decline in 
groundnut yield rates. Looking at the post- 
green revolution period scenario it is 
disheartening to note that leaving ’aside 
Maharashtra, none of the states reported any 


significant increase in groundnut yield rates 
during this period. In other words, the green 
revolution which benefited certain sectors of 
India's agriculture from the mid-sixties did 
not benefit groundnut in any way. This is 
because the technological breakthrough 
achieved in the case of certain crops like 
wheat, rice, is yet to thouch groundnut. 

Thble 4 further shows that during the pre¬ 
green revolution period with the exception 
of Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka and Kerala 
all states recorded a significant increase in 
area under groundnut cultivation. The 
growth rates were particularly noteworthy in 
Rajasthan (over 15.3 per cent per annum), 
Orissa, Uttar Pradesh, Punjab/Haryana 
(over 9 per cent), Gujarat (over 8.5 per cent), 
Madhya Pradesh (4.38 per cent per annum). 
Other states like Thmil Nadu, Maharashtra 
recorded lower growth rates (1 to 2.6 per cent 
per annum). Of these states only Orissa and 
Punjab/Haryana reported a significant 
increase in groundnut yield rates as well 
whereas Rajasthan recorded a significant 
decline in groundnut yield rates; in other 
states they were more or less stagnant. 
Andhra Pradesh had the dubious distinction 
of being the only state which recorded a 
significant decline in area as well as yield 
rates of groundnut during 1954-55 to 
1964-65 whereas in Karnataka and Kerala 
both area and. yields were stagnant during 
the same period. The above discussion 
clearly indicates that during the pre-green 
revolution period expansion of area under 
groundnut cultivation was the prime reason 
for increase in groundnut production. If we 
look at the geographical distribution of these 
states it is interesting to note that bulk of 
the increase in groundnut area was accoun¬ 
ted by the northern states and Gujarat 
whereas southern states reported lower 
growth rates or declining groundnut area 
during 1954-55 to 1964-65. 

Following the green revolution the fortune 
of groundnut seem to have taken a turn for 
the worse. During 1967-68 to 1983-84 only 
two states, viz, Gujarat and Orissa recorded 
a significant increase in groundnut area 


whereas in the previous period as many as 
nine states reported a similar feat. The 
growth rate or groundnut area was higher 
in Orissa (9.25 per cent per annum) as com¬ 
pared to that in Gujarat (1 39 per cent per 
annum). All the remaining states reported 
either a significant reduction in groundnut 
area or area to be stagnant. The decline in 
groundnut area was sharper in the northern 
states. It is perplexing to note that the 
northern states which witnessed a substantial 
expansion in groundnut area during the pre- 
green revolution peiiod had the ironical 
experience of recording a substantial reduc¬ 
tion in the crop’s area subsequently. This 
clearly shows that the green revolution which 
favoured cereal crops like wheat and rice had 
a disastrous impact on groundnut cultivation 
leading to a substantial reduction in area 
under the crop. What is more distressing is 
that even groundnut yield rates have re¬ 
mained stagnant m all states except Kerala 
(a minor groundnut producer) clearly point¬ 
ing to the failure to achieve any technological 
breakthrough in groundnut productivity. 
The only bright spots in an otherwise 
gloomy scenario are that of the two lone 
states of Gujarat and Orissa who seem to 
have been able to resist the downward push 
effect of the green revolution, though even 
here there is no doubt that the green revolu¬ 
tion did affect groundnut as evinced by the 
lower growth rates in area as compared to 
those of ihc pie-gieen resolution period. 


Raplsflu-Musiard 

Rape.seed-mustard is cultivated in over 
4 million hectares in the country and 
accounts for about 22 per cent of oilseeds 
output. The crop requires cool temperatures 
for satisfactory growth and hence is grown 
during the rabi season. The crop's cultiva¬ 
tion is concentrated m the northern and 
eastern regions of the country with Uttar 
Pradesh and Rajasthan together accounting 
for around 60 per cent of its atca and out¬ 
put. Its share in gross sown area is a littie 
ovei 2 pei ccut for the country as a whole. 
Only Uttar Pradesh and Assam devoted 
more than 7 per cent of then gross sown area 
to rapeseed-mustard cultivation whereas in 
other states these proportions were below 5 
per cent It is often sown as a mixed crop 
with wheat, and hence it is able to benefit 
from the residual effects of inputs applied 
to wheat. About 27 per cent of the crop is 
irrigated in the count!> as a whole. But Uttar 
Pradesh, a major rapesecd-mustaid produc¬ 
ing state, had only about a tenth of the crop's 
area under irugation. 

From Table 5 we get an idea as to how 
rapeseed-mustard has fared in different 
states during 1954-55 to 1964-65 and 1967-68 
to 1983-84. As evident, during the pre-green 
revolution period only one state, viz, Uttar 
Pradesh recorded a significant increase in 
rapeseed-mustard production (at 5.19 per 
cent per annum), whereas all other states 
reported production to be more or less stag- 


TABI L 3- Cl ASSIl it AIIONOt SfATI S ACCORDING lOGROW tH TRLNOS INGROUNDNI I PROOl < HON 

DURING Prl- and Post-Green Revoiution Periods 


Typology of Growth 

Pre-Green Revolution Period 

Post-Green Revolution Period 

Significant increase in 

Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, 

Andhra Pradesh, Gujaiat, 

production 

Maharashtra, Orissa, Punjab/ Orissa 

Haryana, Rajasthan, Tamil 

Nadu, Uttar Pradesh 

Significant decline in 
production 

Andhra Pradesh 

Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, 
Punjab/Haryana, Uttar 

Pradesh 

Production is stagnant 

Karnataka, Kerala 

Karnataka, Maharashtra, 
Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu 


/Votes : (1) Pre-green revolution period 1954-55 to 1964-65; Post-Green Revolution Period 
1967-68 to 1983-84 

(2) Significant increase in production refers to those states with positive and statistically 


significant trends in production; significant decline in production—those states with 
negative and statistically significant trends in production; production is stagnant - 
includes all those states where the trends, positive or negative, are not statistically 
significant. 

Source: Derived from Appendix Table A. 
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Gujdr.it Narmada, constantly on the go, 
re writing history, smashing records, 
elbowing its way up in the corporate 
world right from its inception With 
its largest public issue, accelerating 
capacity utilization, productive use of 
pollutants, excellent financial results 

Gujarat Narmada The pioneer in the 
usu of the latest technology From its 
Ammonia-Urea plant to Methanol plant, 
it has world renowned expertise An 
expertise that is constantly sharpened 
by the creative thinking of its youthful 
manpower And a unique, vibrant 
innovation scheme constantly exploring 
new dimensions of productivity 
Narmada Urea is the brand name of 
success And a string of industrial 


products Methanol, liquid ammonia, 
liquid nitrogen, liquid oxygen and 
elemental sulphur. And now, the 
Narmada Scooter. 

Gujarat Narmada now broadens its 
ever expanding horizons further with 
ten new projects. To produce scooters, 
captive power, mtrophosphate and 
calcium ammonium nitrate, nitric acid, 
formic acid, butachlor, printed circuit 
boards, hybrid circuits, connectors and 
colour TV tubes. 

S 

«Cl 

C r \ Gujarat Narmada Valley * 
1§MM Fertilizers Company Ltd. " 

PO Narmadanagar 392,015, & 
Oist Bharuch, Gujarat. £ 
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nant Uttar Pradesh's performance was, no 
doubt, commendable particularly in view of 
the fact that 60 per cent of the country’s 
rapeseed-mustard output during this period 
originated from this state alone Of the 
remaining states, eight reported positive 
trends and four reported negative trends, but 
these trends were not statistically significant 

Despite the unimpressive performance of 
most states in comparison to the impressive 
performance of Uttar Pradesh, the leading 
rapeseed-mustard producing state, the pro¬ 
duction of the crop in the country as a whole 
recorded a significant increase during this 
period 

During the subsequent period (1 e, 1967-68 
to 1983-84) there was a dramatic change in 
this scenario with eight out of thirteen states 
reporting a significant increase m rapeseed- 
mustard production Gujarat led all other 
states by recording the highest growth rate 
in the crop’s output (over 18 per cent per 
annum) followed by Rajasthan, West Bengal 
(between 7 and 11 per cent) Other states like 
Assam, Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya 
Pradesh, Maharashtra and Orissa reported 
growth rates ranging between 6 and 7 per 
cent per annum The performance of 
Kaiasthan and Assam who together account 
for 27 per cent of the country’s rapeseed 
mustard output is particularly commendable 
since they had earlier reported negativt 
trends in production during the pre green 
revolution period It is, however, distressing 


fo note that Uttar Pradesh which recorded 
a significant .ncrease in rapeseed-mustard 
production during the pre-green revolution 
period reported a negative trend in the sub 
sequent period, though this trend was not 
statistically significant Uttar Pradesh along 
with Bihar, Himachal Pradesh and Punjab/ 
Haryana figure among the states where 
rapeseed mustard production was more or 
less stagnant during this period There is no 
doubt that the crop has performed ex 
ceedingly well m this period as compared to 
its performance m the pre-green revolution 
period Us performance is also commend 
able in relation to groundnut during tht 
same period However, what really matters 
is the wcightage of these states m the pm 
duction of \anous oilseeds Viewed m this 
perspective the declining trend in rapeseed 
mustard output in Uttar Pradesh is a matter 
of concern 

Let us now analyse the relative contnbu 
tion of area and yield towards the observed 
growth in rapeseed mustard output among 
different states duiing the periods under 
review 

Trom \ppendis Table B we note that only 
five states, viz, Jammu and Kashmir, Punjab 
Haryana, Gujarat and Uttar Pradesh 
reported average rapeseed-mustard yield 
levels above the all India average of 474 kt, 
per hectare whereas the remaining eight 
states reported yield levels below tht all 
India average The yield rates vaned front 


769 kg per hc\ tare in Jammu and Kashmir 
to 249 kg per hectare in Maharashtra 
Table 6 presents summery mloinvttionof 
the growth performance of the states in 
respect of area and yields pci hectare 
classified on the basis ot the criteria men 
tioned earlier It is evident that duiing the 
pre green revolution penod none of the 
states recordtd any significant rise in per 
hectare yields of rapeseed mustard All the 
high productivity level statev reported yield 
tales to be more or less stagnant duiing this 
period Among the low productivity level 
states thitc i e Himachal Pradesh, Madhya 
Prjdcsh and Mahtrashtia witnessed a sigm 
Itcant decline in pti hectare yields during 
this period (bet w ten 2 2 and •'percent 
per annum) and other live states reported 
yield levels to be more or less stagnant 
During the same penod no state reported 
any significant decline in trea under 
rapeseed mustard cultivation Only four 
sta'es repotted a significant increase in area 
undci the crop whereas the icmainmg nine 
states repotted an a to be nort or less stag 
nant It is heartening to note that Uttar 
Pradesh the leading rapeseed mustard pro 
duung stitc in the country, along with 
Assam Bihar and Madhya Pradesh figure 
among the st ites which reported a sigm 
(leant increase n art t uridei the crop Of 
these states only Madhya Pradesh recorded 
l significant decline in rapeseed mustard 
weld i ites whereas other three states 


Tabu-4 C .1 sssim siion <« Siafis AeroRDiv to Or w ih Iri nos in Sri s wit N ii 1’iillt is i t ( e s i ilse 

Prt \w> Pusi CiRifis Rison mis Pun s 


States Reporting 

Pre Green Revolution Penod 

P i 

III ell k e il 1 

Pe i ) 1 


Significant 
Increase in 
\ it Id 

Signifi ml 

Decline in 

Vicld 

S it Id 

Stagn mt 

Sigm lie m 

Inc e s n 

Geld 

Sit lire l i 

Ih lie i 
\ <1 1 

S ret I 

SI IW llll 

High productivity levels 

Orissa Punjab 
Haryana 

Audhn Pndtth 

ktidla 

Tamil N,dti 
l itar Pi icltsh 

Nil 

k il i 

\n Ih i Prvdesh 

() i i 

P ib liirsma 

1 1 mil \ idu 

1 11 ir IS relest 

Low productivity levels 

Nil 

Rajasth in 

(iU) ual 

Karnataka 

Madya Pradesh 
Mahtrashua 

M iliai ishir i 

* • 

< III 11 u 

him il tk i 

M tdliy i Pi i lesh 

K ij islh in 

Significant increase 
in area 

Orissa 

Punjab/Haryana 

Rajasthan 

Gujarat 

Madhya Piadcsn 
Mahaiashtid, 
Tamil Nadu, 

Uttar Pradesh 

Nil 

N 1 

tin)nil Ousel 

Significant decline 
in area 

Nil 

Andhra Pradesh 

Nil 

M ihir ishtr i 

Nil 

M iJhsa Pradesh, 

Pi mab Haryana, 
l ttu Pradesh 

Area stagnant 

Nil 

Nil 

Karnataka 

Kerala 

N 1 

kl I 

Andhr i Pradesh 

K trtidtaka 
Rajasthan 

Tamil Nadu 


Notes 1 High and Low productivity level states refer to those states with per hectare yields above inJ below the nl Indn neract respectively 

2 Significant increase in area/yield includes those states with positive and siativt esllv swmlre im trends n area weld su mfreant decline 
in area/yield includes states with negative and statistically significant trends aiea >itld ,s stign im ureludis those via cs wtrerc the trends, 
positve or negative, are not statistically significant 

3 Pre-green revolution period 1934-55 to 1964 65, Post Green Revolution Period 196"’ 6X to pm H4 
Source Derived from Appendix Tkble A 
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Now here s a really sound investment tor you VIDEOCON one 
of the largest manufacturers of Television Sets in India and the 
propelling force behind Videocon International will soon 
revolutionise the Colour Television Industry in India with exciting 
new products Toshiba s recently introduced Picture in Picture 
technology and the manufacture of Electronic Tuners and E H T 
Transformers which will save valuable foreign exchange for India 

As you can see Videocon International will be no ordinary 
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national demand 
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• Company eligible for attractive package of backward area 
benefits including Sales/Tax incentives 

• Eligible for BOCC and wealth Tax benefits 

• Easy liquidity Listing on Ahmedabad Bombay, Calcutta. Delhi and 
Pune stock Exchanges 


























reported yields to be stagnant It was 
distressing to note that as many as nine states 
reported both area under the crop and its 
yield rates to be more or less stagnant 
However, in view of the significant expan 
sion of area under rapesced mustard in Uttar 
Pradesh—the leading producer of the 
commodity—rapeseed-mustard production 
in the country as a whole registeied a 
positive and significant grow th Area has, 
undoubtedly, been the prime source of 
growth in rapeseed-mustard output during 
the pre green i evolution period, with yield 
playing a secondary role 
During the post green revolution period 
it is gratifying to note that with the excep¬ 
tion of Himachal Piadcsh no state, either 
with high or low productivity levels, reported 
any significant decline in per hectare yields 
of rapeseed mustard ! rom among the high 
productivity level states Gujarat recorded a 


Note Same as in fable t 

Sonne Derived Irom Appendix fable B 


significant rise in yield rates (at 5 7 per cent 
per annum) followed by Punjab/Haryana 
(3 1 per cent) and Jammu and Kashmir 
(2 6 per cent) Among the low productivity 
level states two, i e, Maharashtra and West 
Bepgal recorded a significant rise in yield 
rates (above 4 per cent per annum), Madhya 
Pradesh above 3 7 per cent and Assam above 
1 2 per cent It is, however, disheai 'emng to 
note that most of the major rapeseed- 
mustard producing states like Uttar Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, etc, continue to figure among the 
states with stagnant yield levels during 
1967 68 to 1983 84 

hxcepting tor Bihar, Punjab/Haryana and 
Uttar Pradesh where rapeseed mustard aica 
was stagnant all states witnessed a significant 
expansion of area under the crop during this 
period The growth rales in area were parti¬ 
cularly noteworthy in Gujarat (over 11 9 per 
cent per annum), Rajasthan (over 7 7 per 


cent) and Orissa (6.83 per cent). Other states 
reported growth rates in area between 1.3 
and 3 per cent per annum. Jammu and 
Kashmir, Gujarat, Assam, West Bengal, 
Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra recorded 
significant improvements m yields as well 
wheicas in other states it was more or less 
stagnant Bihar and Uttar Pradesh had the 
dubious distinction of reporting both area 
and yields to be stagnant during this period 
whereas in Punjab/Haryana though area 
was stagnant, yields rose significantly It is 
commendable that area under rapeseed- 
mustaid cultivation has expanded signi¬ 
ficantly m most of the states during 1967 68 
to 1983 84, at the same time it is distressing 
to note that per hectare yields of rapeseed- 
mustard have continued to remain stagnant, 
especially in the major rapeseed-mustard 
growing states, during the same period 
L specially distressing was the fact that Uttar 
Pradesh which contributed almost 40 per 
cent of the country’s rapeseed-mustard out¬ 
put reported both area and yield levels to be 
stagnant Ared has, of course, continued to 
be the main source of growth m rapeseed 
mustard output during the post-green revolu 
tion period However, owing to a significant 
improvement in per hectare yields of 
rapeseed mustard in a number of states m 
recent years, yield too is beginning to be an 
important source of growth in output, 
though only next to area This, however, ma> 
not seem so at the all India level where the 
positive trend m yield was not statistically 
significant This is because the gains in vicld 
in one state are offset by the losses sustained 
in another 

I rom our analysis it seems that rapeseed- 


1 van 3 Cl vssinc aiion or StAtrs vcoROtNr to Grow ih 7ri nos in Kapimid Mistarij 
Pkoih c tion r» rinc> PRt vno Posi Oriin Rivuit iion PtRIOIl 


typology of Growth 

Ptc Green Resolution Period 

Post Green Revolution Pet tod 

Significant increase in 

Ullai Piadcsh 

\ssam Gujarat lammu and 

production 


Kashmir Madhva Pradesh 
Maharashtra Ortssa 

Kaiasthan and West Bengal 

Significant decline in 
production 

Nil 

Nil 

Production is stagnant 

Assam, Bihar (juiarat 

Bilm Himachal Pradesh 


Himachal Piadcsh Jammu 

Puniih Haismt 


and Kashmir, Madhya 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa 
Punjab/Haryana Rattsthan 
and West Bengal 

l ii 11 Pradesh 


T\HI l 6 Cl ASSII It Mil IN Ot SlAllS VC C OROINC. 1C) GROW lit 1 Kl NOS IN ART V VNO 3 It 1 U I I K HlC I Mil Ot RxPtSf I I) Ml STVRO DIRINC 

Pri and Post Ciri i n Ri sou tion Plkiods 


States Reporting 


Pre Green Revolution Period 

Post Giccn Revolution Period 


Significant 

Significant 

yield 

Significant 

Significant 

Yield 


Increase in 
Yield 

Decline in 

Yield 

Stagnant 

Increase in 

Yield 

Decline in 
Yield 

Stagnant 

High productivity levels 

Nil 

Nil 

Gujarat, Jammu 
and Kashmir, 
Punjab/Haryana, 
I'ttar Pradesh 

Gujarat, Jammu 
and Kashmir, 
Punjab/Haryana 

Nil 

Uttar Pradesh 

Low productivity levels 

Nil 

Himachal 
Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh, 
Maharashtra 

Assam Bihar, Assam, Madhya 

Orissa, Rajasthan Pradesh, 

West Bengal Maharashtra 

West Bengal 

Himachal 

Pradesh 

Bihar, Orissa, 
Rajasthan 

Significant increase 
in area 

Nil 

Madhya Pradesh 

Assam, Bihar, 
Ullai Pradesh 

Assam, Gujarat, 
Jammu and 
Kashmir, 

Madhyi Pradesh 
Maharashtra 

West Bengal 

Himachal 

Pradesh 

Orissa, Rajasthan 

Significant decline in area 

N'l 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Area stagnant 

Nil 

Himachal 

Pradesh, 

Maharashtra 

Gujarat, Jammu 
and Kashmir, 
Orissa, Punjab/ 
Haryana, 
Rajasthan, 

West Bengal 

Punjab/Haryana 

Nil 

Bihar, Uttar 
Pradesh 


Vote Same as in Thble 4 

Source Derived from Appendix Table B 
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mustard has performed better as compared 
to groundnut in the period coinciding with 
the green revolution period and after, as 
evinced by the significant expansion of area 
under the crop after 1967-68. Partly this >s 
due to the fact that since rapeseed-mustard 
is often raised as a mixed crop with wheat, 
owing to a rapid expansion of area under 
wheat following the green revolution, area 
under rapeseed-mustard too expanded con¬ 
siderably. It would, however, be naive to 
assume that this is the sole factor behind 
rapid expansion of area under rapeseed- 
mustard. Unless the combined income from 
wheat and rapeseed-mustard enjoys a com¬ 
parative economic advantage over other crop 
combinations, it would be difficult to 
account for the significant expansion of 
rapeseed-mustard area after 1967-68. It >s 
necessary to identify the factors behind the 
rapid expansion of area under the crop in 
some regions like Assam, Rajasthan, 
Madhya Pradesh and its stagnancy in others 
like Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. Furthermore, 
what aie the factors which favoured its 
cultivation in one period and impeded it m 
another as evinced by the experience of states 
like Bihar and Utt r Pradesh? These issues 
will be examined in the next section. 

IV 

Supply Response Behaviour 

The preceding discussion indicates that 
the growth of oilseed crops under study has 
been uneven across regions and over time. 
Whereas in some states area under oilseeds 
expanded significantly, in other states they 
declined significantly and in still others area 
was more or less stagnant. The question 
obviously arises as to what are the factors 
which have influenced the growth of these 
oilseeds in different regions during different 
time periods. In this section, we shall analyse 
the factors influencing the area response 
behaviour of the oilseed crops under study. 
In order to analyse supply response beha¬ 
viour of the crops under study we have used 
an improvised version of Ncrlove's adjust¬ 
ment lag model to explain the area alloca¬ 
tion decisions of fanners. An adjustment lag 
model was preferred over an expectations 
model because of its advantages spelt out 
by Raj Krishna. The model is as follows: 
A* t = a 0 + a|P t , + njV,.! + a 3 oP, + 
840 Y, + a J I,+a 6 W, + U, ...(1) 
A, - A,., = y(Af- A,_,)...(2) 

where, 

A, = Area under the crop in year t 
P t _!= price of crop deflated by price of 
substitute crop in year t -1 
Y,_|» yield of the crop deflated by yield of 
substitute crop in year t -1 
oP, a Standard deviation of preceding 
three years price of crop relative to 
that of substitute crop 
dY, - Standard deviation of preceding 
throe yean yield rates relative to that 
of the substitute crop. 


W, = Rainfall during a specified period 
(either in kharif season or rabi 
season) 

I, s Gross irrigated area under all crops 
in current year 

A,* = Desired area under the crop in year t 
A, , a Area under the crop in year t- 1 
1 a Adjustment coefficient 

The first equation is a behavioural 
relationship stating that the desired area 
under the crop (Afi depends on relative 
farm prices and yield (both lagged by one 
year), price and yield risk (in relative terms), 
irrigation and weather (represented by rain 
fall). The second equation is a partial ares 
adjustment equation. The y is the Nerlovian 
coefficient of ‘adjustment’. The farmers, it 
is postulated, are able to increase the area 
of the crop in any year only to the extent 
of a fraction y of the difference between the 
area they would like to plant and the area 
actually planted in the preceding year. 
However, the above equations contain un¬ 
observable variables. Using the above two 
equations (and after some algebraic manipu¬ 
lations) we get the estimating equation 
which is as follows: 

A| “ b 0 + b,P, , + b I Y l , -1 b,oP t 
HVY, tb^s-bjW^hjA, ,-)V, .(3) 

where: 

b, - a,y bj = a,y b, - a,y 
bj - a 2 r b 4 - a 4 y - a 6 y 

b, - (1 ,) 

V, = rU, 

A number ot points may be noted here. Out¬ 
put decisions of farmers are approximated 
in terms ot planted area rather than yield. 
This is because the area planted is a better 
barometer of the farmers’ planting and land 
allocation decisions. Further area is subject 
to endogenous factors (i e, within farmers’ 
control) whereas yield is influenced by 
several exogenous factors (i e, beyond the 
formers’ control like weather, etc). It is, of 
course, true that a farmer can keep area con¬ 
stant and increase output by varying yield 
levels. Apart from exogenous factors which 
influence yield, time series data on inputs 
used by individual crops (i e, secondary 
data) are not available and hence area is 
taken as a proxy for output. Moreover, in 
the case of oilseeds area has been the main 
source of growth in output. Henix area 
response function can more or less truly 
represent output supply functions in the case 
of oilseeds. 

Secondly, in selecting the substitute crops 
for our analysis instead of selecting several 
substitute crops we preferred to select only 
one or two substitute crops per state—and 
as far as possible; one food crop and one 
non-oilseed cash crop. This is based on the 
premise that an oilseed-growing farmer has 
two alternatives—either to grow a food crop 
or a non-oilseed cash crop. This, of course, 
implies that there is no substitution and 
competition among oilseed crops which is 


not always true. For e g, in some states like 
Punjab, Thmil Nadu and Mahaiashtra, 
groundnut and sesame were found to be 
competing crops. Further in respect of 
advantages/ disadvantages vts-a-vis other 
crops oilseeds as a whole seem to confront 
the same factors. Hence they could be 
treated as a homogeneous group. 

Now a word about the mode of selection 
of substitute crops. Even foi the same crop, 
substitutes will vary from state to state and 
even within states from district to district. 
In selecting the substitute crops we have 
taken into account the sowing and growing 
period of different crops in different seasons, 
information contained in past literature on 
crop substitutes in different regions and also 
the growth trends and patterns of various 
crops. An intci-correlation matrix of the 
changes in area under different oilseed crops 
and their substitute crops were fitted for dif¬ 
ferent states and these results were also taken 
into account while selecting the substitute 
crop for the oilseed crops under study. 
Another consideration was that the selected 
substitute crop should be a major crop in 
the respective states or regions. 

Multiple linear regression using Ordinary 
Least Squares (OI.S) technique has been fit¬ 
ted in order to estimate the coefficients in 
the atea supply functions. This has been fit¬ 
ted to the data for the overall period (1 e, 
1955-56 to 1981 -82) and the two sub-periods, 
i c, 1955-56 to 1964-65 (pre-green revolution 
period) and 1967-68 to 1981-82 (post-green 
revolution period). 1 his is in older to capture 
the influence of factors, if any, associated 
with the preen revolution on the growth 
behaviour of the oilseed crops. 

The analysis, as mentioned earlier, is con¬ 
ducted at state level and hence can throw 
light on the role ol different factors in dif¬ 
ferent regions which may not be possible, if 
the analysis was at the national level only. 

In order to adequately assess the role of 
different factors in different states we have 
classified states on the basts of their typo¬ 
logy of growth. Since area is selected as the 
dependent variable in out supply functions 
we have used the growth trend in area as the 
criterion for classifying states. Based on the 
growth pattern (discussed in the preceding 
section) we have classified states on the basis 
on their growth typology in respect of area. 
Three broad typologies have been identified 
—states reporting posipve and significant 
trends in area, for convenience we call them 
area increasing siatey, states with negative 
and significant trends in area, 1 e. area 
declining stales; and states where the trends 
in area, positive or negative, are not stati¬ 
stically significant, i e, area stagnant states. 
In case a state reported a particular trend 
in one period and a different one in the next 
period, (say positive in one; negative in next), 
in such cases we took note of the trend of 
the latter period to group the state. We may 
also note that though there are apparent 
limitations in attempting a supply analysis 
of area stagnant states we have still attemp- 
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r ted the analysis in the hope of getting some 
4 clues about the factors influencing oilseeds 
p cultivation in such states. We have selected 
y at least one state from each group of states 
j. in order to adequately comprehend the role 
„ of different factors in different contexts in 
p explaining the growth behaviour of the 

0 oilseeds under study, 

i, With these remarks about the theoretical 
p background and model adopted for our 

u analysis, we may pass on to the analysis of 

g, our data, 

tf 

pi Groundnui AittA Response 

Based on the analysis earlier it was obser ■ 
ved that only two states, viz, Gujarat and 
1,1 Orissa recorded a significant expansion of 
w area under groundnut during both the pre- 

ar f and post-green revolution periods. Punjab/ 

0 Haryana, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh 

pr and Maharashtra which recorded a signifi- 
I cant rise in groundnut area during the pre¬ 
green revolution period recoidcd a stgmfi 
~ cant decline during the subsequent period. 


Other states like Rajasthan and Ihmil Nadu 
which registered a significant rise in the 
crop's area during the pre-green revolution 
petiod reported area to be stagnant sub¬ 
sequently. Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka and 
Kerala are other states where groundnut area 
has been stagnant. 

It would be interesting to find out as to 
what are the factors which have favoured 
expansion of groundnut area in some states, 
and resulted in a decline in area or stagnant 
area in other states. For our in-depth analysis 
we have selected the following states to repre¬ 
sent the growth typologies indicated above: 
Gujarat, Orissa (area increasing states); 
Punjab/Haryana, Madhya Pradesh, Uttai 
Pradesh (aiea declining states) and Kar¬ 
nataka, lamil Nadu (area stagnant states). 

The OLS estimates of groundnut area 
response for selected states during 1955-56 
to 1981-82 and the two sub-periods (1955-56 
to 1964-65, 1967-68 to 1981-82) correspond¬ 
ing to the pre- and post-green revolution 
period are presented in Appendix Table C. 


Sig 

Awm>i\ TMill 

A Owns III PlKtORMVNU 1)1 ClKOI N»M,I IN 1\DI\ 

prt 

States 


Average 

Growth Rales (per cent per annum) 




Yield in Kgs 

1954-55 to 

1954-55 to 

I9S7 68 to 

Sig 

pre 



per Hectatc 

1983-84 

1964 6 5 

1987 84 

1 Kerala 

P 


0 . 86 ns 

1 94ns 

5 28* 

Pre 


A 


0 43ns 

1 15ns 

1 71*** 



Y 

1164 

061 ns 

0 82ns 

4 11* 


2 Orissa 

P 


9 01 * 

14 51** 

9 25* 



A 


8 04* 

9.67* 

9 21* 



Y 

1083 

210 * 

4.31** 

017ns 


3 Tamil Nadu 

P 


0 33ns 

2 36*’ 

0 78ns 

~Nu 


\ 


0 86 * 

2 60* 

0 03ns 

Soi 


V 

1071 

0.59** 

0.19ns 

0 44ns 


4 Punjab Harvana 

P 


1 89*** 

13 27* 

6 61* 



A 


1.7b*** 

9.19* 

6.34* 



Y 

932 

0 44ns 

3.70* 

0 49ns 


5 Andhia Pradesh 

I* 


1.31** 

5 28** 

1 38* 

Stat 


A 


1 14* 

3 80** 

0 29ns 



Y 

813 

0 08ns 

1 56*** 

0 97ns 


6 llttai Pradesh 

P 


0 33ns 

8 94* 

3.20** 



A 


1 65* 

9.79* 

2.55* 

it; _ 1 


Y 

808 

181* 

2 03ns 

-0 70ns 

Hlgr 

7 Gujarat 

P 


2 93* 

10 89* 

3.42*** 



A 


1 18* 

8 53* 

1.39* 



Y 

691 

1 89* 

3 21ns 

2.05ns 


8 Maharashtra 

P 


0 98** 

1.39** 

0 . 86 ns 

Low 


A 


1.50* 

1.14** 

1.15** 



Y 

676 

063ns 

0.47ns 

210 ** 


9 Karnataka 

P 


0.23ns 

0.87ns 

096ns 



A 


-0.27* 

014ns 

0 13ns 

Signi 


Y 

646 

0 50ns 

0.96ns 

0.89ns 

in ar 

10 Madhya Pradesh 

P 


0 06ns 

5 02** 

-2.49** 



A 


004ns 

4.38* 

-2.06* 



Y 

624 

0.05ns 

0.80ns 

0.52ns 


11 Rajasthan 

P 


3 97* 

1194* 

0.34ns 



A 


3 54* 

15 31* 

•1.26ns 

Signi 


Y 

572 

-0.07ns 

- 4.21** 

1.83ns 

Area 

All India 

P 


1 27* 

3.17* 

1.25*** 



A 


0.70* 

3.22* 

0.04ns 



Y 

766 

0.53** 

0.07ns 

1.18*** 


Notes: 1 Average yield is based on data for the period 19S4-55 to 1983-84. 

2 Growth rates arc linear trends with slope expressed as per cent at respective means. 
_,_ 3 *, •*, **• Significant at I, 5 and 10 per cent levels of significance respectively; 

Vote ns — not significant even at 10 per cent level of significance. 

S 0 U/C P - Production, A - Area, V - Yield 


Let us firstly take up the case of the ‘area 
increasing states’, viz, Gujarat and Orissa. 
The substitute crops of groundnut con¬ 
sidered for these two states were as follows: 
Gujarat (bajara, jowar, cotton) and Orissa 
(ragi, maize), it is interesting to observe that 
the relative yield variable is positively and 
significantly correlated with groundnut area 
in almost all equations pertaining to 
Gujarat. Yield risk variable is negative and 
significant in one equation. Irrigation and 
rainfall are seen to have a positive and 
significant correlation with groundnut area 
in some equations. Price, by and large, is 
seen to have no significant impact on 
groundnut area in Gujarat. (We may ignore 
the perverse result for the variable in the 
overall equation.) Thus technological factors 
and rainfall seem to explain to a great extent 
the variations in groundnut area in Gujarat. 

The experience of Orissa seems to be dif¬ 
ferent from that of Gujarat. It is observed 
that the relative price variable ts positively 
and significantly correlated with groundnut 
area in all equations (except one where the 
coefficient was positive but not significant). 
The relative yield variable is positive in some 
cases and negative in other cases; however 
the coefficients are not statistically signifi¬ 
cant in eithei cases. Thus unlike Gujarat 
where technological factors (and rainfall) 
were more prominent m explaining changes 
m groundnut area, in Orissa price was the 
major factor influencing changes in ground¬ 
nut area in the state. 

let us now consider the case of the ‘area 
declining states’, viz, Punjab/Haryana, 
Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. As 
mentioned earlier, these three states had 
registered a significant increase in area under 
groundnut cultivation during the pre-green 
revolution period but recorded a significant 
decline in the crop’s area subsequently. The 
substitute crops of groundnut considered for 
these states were as follows: Punjab/ 
Haryana (jowar, cotton), Madhya Pradesh 
(maize, cotton), Uttar Pradesh (bajra, 
jowar). It is interesting to observe from the 
results pertaining to Punjab/Haryana that 
whereas during Period 1, the irrigation 
variable is positively correlated (though not 
statistically significant) with groundnut area, 
during the subsequent period it is negatively 
and significantly correlated with groundnut 
area. In other words, following the green 
revolution the Punjab/Haryana farmer 
faced new production options and hence 
when irrigation was available he preferred 
to grow other non-oilseed crops. Irrigation 
has thus had a backlash effect in Punjab/ 
Haryana resulting in curtailment of ground¬ 
nut area in favour of other lucrative crops. 

In the case of Madhya Pradesh we find 
that the relative yield variable is positively 
and significantly correlated with groundnut 
area in most equations. The price risk 
variable is negatively and significantly cor¬ 
related with groundnut area in some equa¬ 
tions. But what is most interesting is that the 
irrigation variable is negative and significant 
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which perhaps explains as to why groundnut 
area has declined significantly in the state 
during the post-green revolution period 
Thus just as in Punjab/Haryana, in Madhya 
Pradesh too technological factors like 
availability of irrigation have worked to the 
detriment of groundnut 
like Punjab/Haryana and Madhya 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh too witnessed a 
significant decline in the crop’s area dunng 
the post-green revolution period Here again 
the irrigation variable is seen to be negatively 
correlated with groundnut area (though it 
is significant in only one equation) rhe 
relative yield variable is positively associated 
with groundnut area in the state m all equa 
tions, but their influence was not statistically 
significant The nsk variables (yield risk/ 
price risk) have the expected sign in most 
cases though these coefficients were not 
statistically significant Thus in the case of 
Uttai Pradesh too, the spread of irrigation 
has affected groundnut cultivation, farmers 
preferung to grow other crops rather than 
groundnut when irrigation is available 
Thus, to sum up the experience of the area 


declining states, we find that irrigation has 
had a backlash effect affecting groundnut 
cultivation in these states The availability 
of irrigation and modern inputs have 
induced the farmers of the northern states 
to shift from groundnut to other lucrative 
crops like paddy and sugarcane This 
explains the significant decline in groundnut 
area in the northern states after the advent 
of the green revolution 
We now turn our attention to the ‘area 
stagnant states', viz, Karnataka and Ihmil 
Nadu Of them, as mentioned already, Thmil 
Nadu had recorded a significant increase in 
groundnut area during the pre-green revolu 
tion period but reported the crop’s area to 
be stagnant subsequently On the other 
hand, Karnataka reported groundnut area 
to be more or less stagnant during both the 
periods The substitute crops of groundnut 
selx.led for the two states were as follows 
Karnataka (maize, cotton), Thmil Nadu 
(bajra, cotton) The relative yield variable 
had a positive and significant influence on 
groundnut area (when cotton is the substi 
tute top) during the pre-green revolution 


Am ndix Tabi 1 B Growih PmrriKMSNt i 01 Rspislid Mlxisrd in Inijis 


Stites Average Growth Kites {per cent pa annum) 

Yield tn Kgs 1954 ss t0 1954 55 lo 1967 6S to 
Per Hectare 1981X4 1964 65 1981 h4 


1 lammu and Kashmir 

P 


S 1 * 

0 67||s 

6 88* 


A 


1 S6* 

0 18ns 

4 11* 


Y 

’69 

■> 5X* 

0 48 ns 

2 60* 

2 Punjab Harvani 

P 


1 89* 

1 57ns 

2 24ns 


A 


0 0*ns 

126ns 

0 28ns 


Y 

Ml 

2 >6* 

0 87ns 

110** 

1 Gujarat 

P 


9 '6* 

0 82ns 

18 01* 


A 


6 95* 

2 24ns 

1192* 


Y 

M9 

l 62*** 

1 97ns 

5 •’6** 

4 Uttar Pradesh 

P 


1 S' 1 * 

S 19** 

0 99ns 


V 


1 00* 

145* 

0 56ns 


Y 

477 

0 98* 

1 '4ns 

0 45ns 

S Rajasthan 

P 


6 5’* 

2 28ns 

1090* 


A 


119* 

0 tills 

7 71* 


Y 

461 

2X2* 

2 44ns 

2 64ns 

6 Bihar 

I* 


1 92* 

5 78ns 

0 59ns 


A 


0 19ns 

t 19*** 

0 21ns 


Y 

448 

1 89* 

2 94ns 

0 80ns 

7 Assam 

P 


1 54* 

0 67ns 

6 21* 


A 


1 01* 

101* 

4 84* 


Y 

412 

0 36ns 

1 67ns 

1 24** 

8 Onssa 

P 


s 21 * 

1 15ns 

7 00* 


A 


4 80* 

1 87ns 

6 83* 


Y 

414 

0 47 ns 

014ns 

0 20ns 

9 West Bengal 

P 


164* 

0 12ns 

' 76* 


A 


1 71* 

147ns 

ino** 


Y 

399 

1 52** 

I 11ns 

4 25* 

10 Madhya Pradesh 

A 


4 74* 

011ns 

6 19* 


A 


2 7 I* 

2 54** 

2 76* 


Y 

186 

1 84* 

2 27*** 

4 74** 

11 Himachal Pradesh 

P. 


1 29* 

4 27ns 

1 25ns 


A 


213* 

910ns 

1 19* 


Y 

261 

131** 

2 21*** 

1 94*** 

12 Maharashtra 

P 


0 06ns 

5 85ns 

6 15* 


A 


0 34ns 

211ns 

1 59* 


Y 

249 

041ns 

4 94* 

4 47* 

All Indial 

P 


2 94* 

3 49** 

2 51* 


A 


1 57* 

2 64* 

1 58* 


Y 

474 

1 43* 

0 90ns 

0 97ns 


Note Same as in Appendix Table A 


period in Karnataka However, in general, 
none of the variables could account for the 
observed variations in groundnut area in 
Karnataka In the case of Ihmil Nadu it is 
observed that irrigation had a positive and 
significant influence on groundnut area in 
the equation for overall period But this 
variable showed no significant relationship 
(either positive or negative) with groundnut 
area in the case of the sub-periodwise equa¬ 
tions On the whole, no meaningful conclu¬ 
sion could be drawn 

To sum up tne experience of the area in¬ 
creasing states is not similar Whereas 
technological factors have favoured ground 
nut cultivation in Gujarat, in Onssa the pnee 
factor has been the major inducement for 
groundnut cultivation But in some states 
where the crop's area has been declining, 
particularly the northern states the spread 
ot irrigation has had a backlash effect which 
has affected groundnut cultivation Avail 
ability of irrigation and modern inputs have 
induced farmers of the noithern states to 
shift from groundnut to other lucrative 
crops No meaningful conclusions could be 
drawn about the experience of the arta stag¬ 
nant states Possibly groundnut docs not 
enjov an> comparative economic advantage 
in teims of yield or price over its substitute 
crops in these sta f cs which explains the crop’s 
stagnant area in these states 

R U'Fxi to Mi sr\KD Ari a Rfspomse 

Here wc shall attempt an analysis of the 
iactors influencing area response of rapeseed 
mustard crop in selected states I or our in¬ 
dent h amlysis we have selected the follow 
,ug elites Rajasthan Madhva Pradesh, 
Orissa, Assam, Uttar Piadesh and Bihar Of 
them Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa 
and Assam represent the ‘area increasing 
states and Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, the 
'area stagnant states’ 

The Of X estimates of rapeseed mustard 
arta response lor selected states for the 
periods under study are presented m 
Appendix fable D Let us first consider the 
case of the ‘area increasing states’ The 
substitute crops ot rapeseed mustard con 
sidcred for these states were wheat, barley 
or gram The results for Rajasthan indicate 
that the relative yield and relative price 
vai tables are positively correlated with 
rapeseed musTard area m the state in most 
equations and they a-: statistically signi¬ 
ficant too in a number of equations Thus 
both yield and price advantage ot rapeseed- 
mustard vis a us its substitute crops seems 
to explain the crop’s increasing trend in 
Rajasthan 

In the case of Madhya Pradesh too we 
find that the relative yield and price variables 
are positively correlated with rapeseed- 
mustard area m most equations though these 
coefficients were statistically significant in 
only one equation Irrigation and rainfall 
coefficients have a positive sign in all equa¬ 
tions except one, and they are statistically 
significant too in some equations In general. 
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Appendix Table C: Regression Results for Groundnut Area Response for Selected States 


Slates 





Regression Coefficients 





Constant 

Term 

lagged 

Area 

Lagged 

Relative 

Yield 

Lagged 

Relative 

Price 

Relative 

Yield 

Risk 

Relative Irrigation 
Price Risk 

Rainfall 

R 1 

h 

Statistic 

Am Increasing Staten 










Gujarat 





Substitute Crop: Bajra 





a 

142.41 

0.81* 

294.81* 

-230.78*** 0.39 

0.75 

0.35*** 

0.17 

0.83 

1.45 

b 

5451.82 

0.81* 

1736.36*** 

- 48.46 

-1322 

- 34.84 

4.02*** 

2.31 

0.98 

-0.42 

c 

-69.92 

0.72* 

207.27** 

3.82 

-0.27 

1.36 

0.16 

0.23*** 

0.94 

-1.89 






Substitute Crop: Jowar 





a 

129.49 

0.74* 

164.90** 

- 76.72 

- 34.48*** 

-12.06 

0.18 

-0.17 

0.81 

-1.69 

b 

437.91 

0.53 

481.34 

- 575.87 

28.68 

0.85 

1.17 

-0.84 

0.94 

-2.46 

c 

- 2S8.fi! 

0.69* 

29.78 

208.93 

14.21 

-7.40 

0.14 

0.25 

0.90 

0.43 






Substitute Crop: Cotton 





a 

-427.67 

0.75* 

83.53* 

678.58 

-0.51 

9.99 

-0.03 

0.27 

0.82 

-1.16 

b 

2482.29 

0.47 

110.41 

3114.09 

32.43 

-981.02 

2.80 

0.34 

0.95 

0.17 

c 

- 323.28 

0.76* 

23.18 

42.3.79 

0.62 

13.79 

0.16 

0.14 

0.93 

-1.13 

Orissa 





Substitute Crop: Rag! 





a 

-25.11 

0.93* 

8.42 

15.46** 

-0.53 

1.07 

0.01 

- 0.02 

0.98 

-1.67 

b 

42801.58 

1.90 

11.35 

19.97*** -0.58 

-2.01 

-37.52 

-0.01 

0.98 

-0.67 

c 

-47.23 

1.02* 

15.78 

11.78 

-4.90 

2.50 

0.01 

-0.01 

0.98 

-0.94 






Substitute Crop: Maize 





a 

33.89 

0.95 

1.01 

21.08* 

0.80 

-0.18 

-0.01 

-0.02 

0.98 

-0.03 

b 

114960.34 

4.32*** 

8.33 

37.65*** 4.14 

-1.93 

100.84 

-0.02 

0.98 

-0.51 

c 

- 29.86 

1.02* 

- 2.53 

23.02*** 2.53 

0.87 

0.02 

-0.04 

0.97 

-1.36 

Area Declining 

States 










Punjab/Haryana 





Substitute Crop: .lowar 





a 

11.23 

0.97* 

1.97 

6.65 

0.47 

•3.70 

-0.01 

0.001 

0.91 

2.06 

b 

82.97 

1.16 

0.83 

-16 59 

10.45 

2.58 

0.04 

0.06 

0.98 

-0.01 

c 

344.02 

0.27 

2.76 

8.26 

0.13 

-4.99*** 

0.03* 

-0.004 

0.93 

2.07 






Substitute Crop: Cotton 





a 

63.21 

0.97* 

16.45*** 

31.50 

0.08 

8.51 

0.002 

0.02 

0.92 

0.54 

b 

-186.31 

0.07 

-13.99 

46.38 

0.47 

-7.51 

0.07 

0.02 

0.98 

0.15 

c 

198.79 

0.36 

17.10 

20.88 

0.17 

16.89 

-0.02** 

0.05 

0.93 

-0.45 

Madbva Pradesh 





Substitute Crop: Maize 





a 

224.97 

0.50** 

5.05 

3.09 

31.97, 

-11.41** 

0.02 

0.03 

0.55 

-0.34 

b 

- 1138.79 

1.62 

275.69 

135.49 

-134.31 

9.37 

0.16 

0.29 

0.88 

-0.09 

c 

306.77 

0.47*** 

324.65** 

86.35 

128.81 

-27.52'* 

0.002 

0.08 

0.86 

-0.65 






Substitution Crop: Cotton 





a 

20.25 

0.67* 

9.91*** 

143.74 

-0.19 

-10.13 

0.04*** 

0.02 

0.54 

0.95 

b 

177.32 

0.76 

2.17 

265.17 

8.85 

59.14 

-0.16 

0.19 

0.92 

0.33 

c 

259.06 

0.85*** 

16.42*** 

160.71 

0.63 

- 6.96 

0.03 

0.12 

0.79 

0.17 

Uttar Pradesh 





Substitute Crop: Bajra 





a 

42.72 

0.99* 

39.94 

55.35 

0.15 

8.55 

-0.01 

■ 0.01 

0.90 

0.12 

b 

51.90 

1.40*** 

43.10 

2.98 

4.10 

-6.92 

-0.04 

-0.06 

0.98 

-0.99 

c 

- 129.19 

0.93* 

116.39 

87.82 

26.58 

9.81 

-0.01 

-0.03 

0.80 

16.80 






Substitute Crop: Jowar 





a 

52.17 

0.98* 

17.92 

35.98 

-11.47 

9.72 

0.01*** 

-0.04 

0.88 

0.87 

b 

169.35 

1.21 

23.10 

-79.97 

-0.07 

15.22 

-0.04 

0.08 

0.97 

-0.76 

c 

35.79 

1.17** 

27.45 

90.59 

-61.78 

1.26 

-0.01 

-0.07 

0.79 

-0.003 

Am Stagnant States 










Karnataka 





Substitute Crop: Maize 





a 

936.69** 

0.05 

28.76 

-31.42 

-0.15 

2.87 

-0.03 

0.11 

0.11 

0.33 

b 

1174.38 

0.21 

19.24 

-109.48 

11.79 

-8.56 

-0.48 

0.43 

0.90 

-3.42 

c 

1010.24** 

-0.40 

-71.45 

-31.36 

-18.62 

-4.20 

0.15 

or.12 

0.39 

0.30 






Substitute Crop: Cotton 





a 

711.88** 

0.11 

-2.72 

144.55 

2.25*** 

• 26.07 

-0.09 

0.21 

0.36 

--0.34 

b 

297.88 

0.11 

26.05** 

155.68 

1.30 

-50.05 

0.27 

-0.10 

0.93 

-1.69 

c 

613.52 

-0.04 

■ 11.71 

295.80 

3.61 

-42.08 

0.02 

0.23 

0.58 

1.84 

Tfcmil Nadu 





Substitute Crop: Bajra 





a 

20.06 

0.49* 

-42.98 

-- 77.17*** 1.92 

0.21 

0.21** 

-0.05 

0.77 

-0.41 

b 

-126.78 

0.72 

28.43 

213.60 

27.72 

14.23 

0.22 

-0.40 

0.99 

-0.94 

c 

19.77 

0.32 

40.91 

-83.17 

-0.12 

-0.21 

0.20 

0.26 

0.62 

-0.38 






Substitute Crop: Cottcn 





a 

234.03 

0.44* * 

-12.80 

-63.42 

-2.49 

1.79 

0.11 

0.17 

0.73 

-1.06 

b 

1603.99 

0.69 

-63.03 

-149.82 

-8.68 

79.07 

-0.31 

0.58 

0.97 

-0.55 

c 

33.24 

0.19 

22.10 

-49.67 

-9.29 

2.44 

0.16 

0.63 

0.67 

3.17 


Note: See Appendix Tkble D. 
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our results suggest that in Madhya Pradesh 
relative yield as well as price, irrigation and 
rainfall are the important variables influen¬ 
cing area allocation decisions regarding 
rapeseed-mustard. 

The results for Orissa reveal that tht 
relative price variable is positive and signi¬ 
ficant in some equations. However, we con¬ 
fronted perverse results too in two equations. 
The irrigation variable is positively cor¬ 


related with rapeseed-mustard area though 
it is statistically significant in only one equa¬ 
tion. Price factor and irrigation, thus appear 
to be the major factors favouring rapeseed- 
mustard cultivation in Orissa. 

Assam is another state which witnessed 
a significant expansion of area under 
rapeseed-mustard cultivation. The regression 
results indicate that the relative price variable 
is positive and significant in one equation. 


The relative yield risk variable had the expec¬ 
ted sign (i e, negative) and it was significant 
too. Irrigation variable is positive and 
significant in one equation. Thus, in the case 
of Assam, relative price, yield risk and 
irrigation seem to be the important variables 
influencing rapeseed-mustard area. 

Let us now take a look at the results for 
the ‘area stagnant states', viz, Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar. The results for Uttar Pradesh 


Appendix Table D: Regression Resuits eor Rapfseed-Mustard Area Response tor Si i fcted Staiis 


States 





Regression Coefficients 






Constant 

Lagged 

Lagged 

Lagged 

Relative 

Relative 

Irrigation 

Rainfall 

R 2 

h 


lerm 

Area 

Relative 

Relative 

Yield 

Price Risk 




Statisiic 




Yield 

Price 

Risk 






Area Increasing Stales 










Rajasthan 





Substitute 

Crop: Wheal 





a 

-242.65** 

0.49** 

.308.67** 

126.11** 

4 28 

1 05 

0002 

0.62 

0.64 

1.13 

b 

75.45 

0.30 

920.13 

206 8 

244.59 

-8.69 

0.42 

- 0 60 

090 

0.70 

c 

-430.33*** 

0.25 

288% 

179.06 

5.71 

16 74 

0.06 

1.59 

0.73 

0.15 






Substitute 

Crop: Barky 





a 

-179.15 

0.56** 

367.61** 

60.07 

- 1.92 

5.28 

0 004 

0.20 

0.60 

0.72 

b 

349.11 

0.03 

99 72 

264.13 

33.12 

1.83 

-0.42 

1 08 

0.83 

0.09 

c 

-696.73*** 

0.34 

352.91 

65.94 

98.09 

9 18 

014 

0.51 

0 70 

0.32 

Madhya Pradesh 





Substitute 

Crop: Wheat 





a 

3.38 

0.02 

37.47 

27.58 

7.92 

- 15.48* 

0.09* 

0.28 

0 82 

-0 31 

b 

-84.90 

0 27 

-19 86 

43.72 

6.24 

0 52 

0.10 

0 43 

0.68 

0.42 

c 

11.61 

0.02 

88 44 

38.26 

7.66 

12 69 

0.06 

0 14 

0.69 

0 28 






Substitute 

Crop: Barley 





a 

8.87 

0.03 

77 07 

15.75 

3.30 

0.63 

0.07* 

014 

0.68 

1.46 

b 

347 42 

1.88 

4.81 

29 53 

21 42 

-2.56 

Oil) 

0.57 

0.79 

0.19 

c 

2 94 

0.05*** 

455 52** 

82.47** 

39 55*** 24.81*** 

0.13 

0 69 

0 79 

0.52 

)rissa 





Substitute Crop: Wheat 





a 

14.32 

0.58 

24.72 

18.29** 

12.92*** 0.83 

0.01 

0.02 

0 92 

1.41 

b 

-92824.85 

0.28 

6 12 

14 29 

3 45 

5.36 

81.39 

0.005 

0 80 

0 29 

c 

5.65 

0.44** 

160 82*** 

24.90*** 2.62 

211 

0.02 

0.05 

0.95 

0 21 






Substitute Crop: Giam 





a 

-45.35 

0.81* 

12.17 

10.60 

0.64 

4 31 

0.03 

0.02 

0.85 

1.07 

b 

163328.95*** 

0.23 

1.96 

24.51*** 2.62 

2.14 

143.21*** 

0.01 

0% 

3.44 

c 

134.77 

0.95* 

17.79 

21.10 

1.59 

7.12 

005 

0 11 

0.86 

1 10 

Assam 





Substitute 

Crop: heat 





a 

-115.42*** 

0.91* 

7.88 

6.13 

I 20 

0.39 

0.20* »* 

-0 02 

0 98 

1.11 

b. 

1440.13 

0.60 

10.85 

24 69 

0.62 

0.30 

0.22 

0.08 

(1.88 

0.73 

c 

317.07 

0.69* 

23.42 

16.98** 

2.65*** 0 08 

0.56 

0.0.7 

0 98 

266 

Area stagnant states 










Uttar Piadcsh 





Substitute Crop: Wheal 





a 

88.60 

0.66 

463.25 

18 78 

• 57.51 

4.9t 

0.05 

0.91 

0.76 

119 

b 

5908.36*** 

0.66 

-1207.12 

1841.29*** 83.63 

40.87 

1.06*** 

5 39 

0 98 

0.37 

c 

546.98 

0.81 

1301 84 

262.09 

24.42 

36.79 

0.14 

2 22 

049 

0.18 






Substitute Crop. Barley 





a 

87.11 

0.63* 

569.82 

-25.44 

-77.47*** 2 58 

0.05*** 

1 19*** 

0 82 

2.50 

b 

8240.75 

0.74** 

3436.06*** 

151.21 

197.64 

94 75*** 

1.17 

4 5.1*** 

0.98 

214 

c 

1906.46*** 

0.08 

78.10 

73.57 

70.60 

30 57 

0.03 

0.65 

0.61 

-0.70 

Bihar 





Substitute Crop: Wheat 





a 

19.72 

0.67* 

7 16 

3.46 

-8.93** 061 

0 004 

006*** 

0.54 

- 1.01 

b 

-89.63 

0.10 

15.31 

7.21 

-9.18 

14 54 

008 

0.14*** 

0 97 

0.77 

c 

35.54" 

0.35 

-8.08 

9.53 

12.82 

0.22 

0.01 

0.04 

0 62 

0.71 






Substitute Crop: Gram 





a 

39.29 

0.54** 

-6.14 

1.33 

-2.02 

1.41 

0.001 

004 

0 40 

3.36 

b 

-250.88*** 

-0.01 

105.50 

1.32 

- 4.47 

7.84 

013** 

0.13*** 

0.9 7 

0.45 

c 

84.73*** 

0.29 

-10.17 

3.08 

5.38 

4.20 

-0.01 

0.03 

0.64 

0.53 


Notes: *, **, •** Significant at 1 per cent, 5 per cent and 10 per cent levels of significance 

s = Overall period, i e, 1955-56 to 1981-82; b - Period I, i e, 1935-56 to 1964-65 "(Pre-green revolution period); 
c = Period II, i e, 1967-68 to 1981-82 (Post-green revolution period). 
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indicate that the relative yield and relative 
price variable! are positively correlated with 
rapesecd-mustard area in a number of cqua 
tions The yield risk variable had the 
expected sign (i e, negative) and that too 
statistically significant in one equation 
Irrigation and rainfall variables are positive 
and significant in some equations But what 
is most interesting to observe is that whereas 
during Period I the irngation variable has 
a positive sign, during Period II, it has a 
negative sign Possibly this may offer a clue 
as to why rapesccd mustard area has 
remained more or less stagnant during the 
post green revolution period as compared to 
its significant expansion during the pre green 
revolution period The new opportunities 
open to the tai mers in the wake of the green 
revolution prompted the UP farmer to give 
importance to other crops like wheat, sugar 
cane, etc Thus relative yield as well as prices, 
apart from irrigation and rainfall seem to be 
the important factors influencing rapeseed 
mustard area in Uttar Pradesh However, 
whereas irrigation had a positive influence 
on the crop's area during Period I, it has 
been exercising a negative though weak 
influence on the crop subsequently \fcc may 
also note here that in Uttar Pradesh, 
rapeseed mustard is mostly raised as a rain 
fed ciop and our tesults do confirm it as a 
crucial variable influencing area allocation 
decisions of tapeseed mustaid growers in the 
state 

Ibrning to Bihat, we note that the ram 
fall variable is positive and significant m a 
number of equations The yield risk variable 
is negative and significant in one equation 
The Bihar results too seem to ofler some 
clues that whereas lingation had a positive 
impact on rapesccd mustard area during 
Period i (see equation where gram is the 
substitute crop) subsequently during the 
post green resolution period it exercised a 
negative, though weak, influence on the 
crop's area This perhaps explains as to why 
the crop’s area has been more or less stag 
nanl during the post green revolution period 

lb sum up our analysis seems to suggest 
that in the states where rapeseed-mustard 
area has increased significantly technological 
factors like yield, irrigation along vith price 
factor and rainfall are the important 
variables which have influenced rapeseed 
mustard cultivation In some other states 
where the crop’s area has been growing at 
a snail’s pace or where it has been more or 
less stagnant the spread of irrigation has 
affected the growth of the crop, farmers 
preferring to grow other crops like whea , 
sugarcane when irrigation is available 

V 

Conclusions 

Our analysis indicates the following 
Firstly, the growth performance of the oil¬ 
seeds have varied from state to state This 
has affected the overall national perfor 
mance too depending upon the weightage of 


the states in the production of various 
oilseeds Secondly, rabi oilseeds have pei- 
formed better than khanf oilseeds Thirdly, 
the green revolution appears to have affected 
the growth performance of oilseeds, with the 
output ol most edible oilseeds having either 
declined, stagnated or reporting lower 
growth tales duung the post green revolu¬ 
tion period as compared to thei r pre-green 
revolution period performance Fourthly, 
area appears to have been the main source 
of growth in output of most edible oilseeds, 
yield being of secondaiy importance 

Our supply response analysis revealed that 
in the states w here there has been a sigm 
ficant expansion ot area under groundnut/ 
rapesccd mustard technological factors like 
yield, irngation and/or price factor along 
with rainlall were the key variables influen 
cing oilseeds area In the states where the 
area under these oilseeds were declining or 
stagnant, the spread ot irrigation was found 
to have affected oilseeds cultivation, farmers 
preferring io grow other crops like paddy, 
wheat sue reane etc, when <rngation is 
available Or else, the oilseeds did not have 
any distinct comparative economic advan 
tage over Us substiiutcs in these states 

Based on out analvsis a number ol con 
elusions may be drawn I irstly, there should 
be a regional approach to boost the edible 
oilseeds output ol flic countrv taking into 
account the regional diversities in the trends 
and patttrns of growth of different oilseeds 
Secondly, both technological and price 
factois are important variables influencing 
the supply response ol edible oilseeds Hence 
the strategy for boosting the country's edible 
oilseeds output should lay emphasis on both 
technological and price factors Thudly, 
special measures and incentives should be 
adopted to increase the coverage of irrigated 
oilseeds as vitld of oilseeds under irrigated 
conditions die substantially higher as com 
pared to those secured under rain fed con 
ditions The measures for encouraging 
irrigation in the case of oilseeds should be 
oriented in the context of regional diversities 
(1 e, its varying influence in different 
regions) The coverage of rabi groundnut 
which gives much highei yields than the 
kharit crop too should be increased furthci 
Fourthly, area has continued to be the mam 
source ot growth in edible oilseeds output 
with yield playing 1 secondaiy role The pro 
spccts for attaining growth through exten 
sion ol cultivated area are diminishing fast 
It we are lo double our oilseeds output by 
thi turn ot the prevent century which is the 
goal set by the planners, then yield rates 
would have to be stepped up considerably 
The widt differences in cuircnt yield rates 
across Mates itself indicates the scope for 
increasing yield levels Special institutional 
arrangements should be. made to provide 
quality seeds and other package of inputs 
to the farmers to boost the output of edible 
oilseeds The Oilseeds Technology Mission 
constituted by the government is, therefore, 
a step in the right direction Furthermore, 


investment m research to evolve location 
specific, high yielding and pest-resistant 
varieties of oilseeds should be stepped up 
considerably The strategy for helping the 
country to become self-reliant in respect of 
edible oilseeds should lay emphasis on 
production of traditional as well as non- 
traditional oilseeds In this context the 
potential of cotton seed, nee bran and even 
oil-palm deserves special mention Edible 
oilseeds cultivation should be encouraged in 
non traditional areas as well The potential 
of the eastern states in this context may be 
mentioned in particular 

[I his paper is based on a larger study sponsored 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, government of 
India I he author expresses sincere thanks to 
Manmohan Singh, V k R V Rao, K Subba Rao 
and R S Deshpande for comments on the 
detailed study] 
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Influence of Socio-Economic Status on 
Contractual Terms of Tenancy 

A Study in Two Delta Villages of Andhra Pradesh 

C S Murty 

The hypothesis that the terms and conditions governing the lease agreements are shaped by the bargaining strength 
of a tenant as reflected by his socio-economic standing, more specially by the relative bargaining power of a lessor- 
lessee, is statistically tested based on empirical evidence obtained on a census basis from the tenants of two delta 
villages. 

The study shows that the socio-economic status does not influence rent to the disadvantage of the less privileged 
tenants in particular. It is further evident that the variations in rent are unrelated even to the relative social or 
economic status of the lessee-lessor. The relative status, however, seems to influence contractual obligations other 
than kind rent, such as sharing of by-product and labour rent. It is concluded that the big landlord can no longer 
increase his exploitative hold in the land rental market (especially in one of the two villages) and therefore the 


weak tenant is exploited in other ii 

Ini KonwrrioN 

LF.tiISLATIVE enactments in independent 
India in the matter ot tenancy reform seem 
to have been guided by the recommendations 
of the Congress Agrarian Reforms Commit¬ 
tee (1949) 1 which viewed that “all tenants, 
to whichever class they may belong, must be 
protected from rack-renting and illegal ex¬ 
actions". 2 The different strands of thought 
in this view are that (i) tenants belong to dif¬ 
ferent size-classes, (ii) as a group they are 
prone to exploitation, (iii) exploitation per¬ 
vades many spheres —it may be in the form 
of an exhorbitant rent or may assume other 
forms and therefore (iv) they must all be 
protected. 

One hardly has any disagreement with the 
committee’s opinion. However, since tenants 
admittedly are not a -homogeneous group 
and since there can be difference* ; i their 
initial economic resource position and 
therefore in their bargaining strength, 1 they 
are all not equally prone to exploitation by 
their landlords. While it may be ture that 
tenants, both big and small, are susceptible 
to exploitation in the sense that they may be 
obliged to enter into onerous rental arrange¬ 
ments and therefore need to be protected, 
it is the landless tenants (pure tenants) and 
petty owner-cum-tenants, who are more 
exposed to exploitation by the big landlords 
than the relatively better-off tenants, and 
hence require greater protection. The varia¬ 
tions in the tenants’ initial resource position, 
not only may have an impact on their access 
to resources (for instance; land on lease), but 
also may shape the terms and conditions of 
■lease contracts. 4 It may be the failure to 
give vent to the special disabilities of the 
poor tenants in the tenancy legislations of 
different states which has resulted in tenan¬ 
cy reform substantially benefiting the middle 
peasantry. The small peasantry, who were 
mostly landless tenants, were the worst suf¬ 
ferers, as they were the major prey to evic¬ 
tions by the landlords and their position 


er-linked markets. 

became insecure while the rents remained 
high." 

Even though the tenancy reform has not 
been ot help to the petty tenants, they 
sut vive. I he NSS data pertaining to the 8th, 
17th and 26th rounds evidently shows that 
the petty tenant along with the bigger one 
has been vety much a patt of the agrarian 
scene. 1 his ts not to say that it is no more 
difficult for a landless pure tenant to get 
land on lease than for a big owner-cum- 
tenant and in fact it is extremely difficult for 
him.*' But they survive, perhaps by allowing 
themselves to be exploited by the landlords. 
While the poor landless tenant may have to 
agree tor extremely onerous terms to secure 
a parcel of land on lease, a prospective 
tenant with superior economic position, the 
privileged tenant, may get it on fair terms. 

Thus the exploitation in the lease market 
may be related to the tenant’s economic 
status. If a tenant’s economic status has no 
bearing on the terms and conditions of the 
lease contract, at least his status vis-a-vis the 
status of the landlord may become impor¬ 
tant. If the relative bargaining strength of 
the tenant is we<sk, then the powerful 
landlord enjoying hegcmonistic power in a 
number of inter-linked markets of rural 
economy, 7 can, if he so desires, exploit the 
weaker tenant and such an exploitation 
could also impede innovation." 

In a non-technical sense to be exploited 
means to be ill-used, badly treated, self gain 
at another's expense. On the other hand, the 
technical meaning of exploitation may be 
construed as coerced payments. 9 There are 
two ways of looking at exploitation in an 
economic sense: (a) Taking perfect competi¬ 
tion as the ‘norm’, the 'excess’ profit of a 
monopolist or monopsonist may be con¬ 
strued as ‘exploitation’. Example: a small 
tenant paying more rent per acre to the land 
owner than a big tenant, (b) Even if there 
is perfect competition, the worker is exploi¬ 
ted so long as wages are short of ‘net value 


added per worker’ minus ‘net investment per 
worker’. Example: a landlord receiving some 
positive rent at the same rate from each 
tenant, but investing less than the lent 
received. 

I he exploitation here need not only be in 
the form ol an exhorbitant tent but may 
assume so many other pi ice and non-price 
dimensions. For instance, if the landlord also 
retains part of his owned land under self- 
cultivation he may force the tenant to con¬ 
tribute either unpaid or undcipaid labour 
on his farm - referred to generally as ‘labour 
rent’, or he may do so for his domestic 
chores. 

Further when a landlord combines the 
functions of a lessor and a merchant, he may 
decide what crops the tenant ought to grow, 
what varieties of fertilisers and pesticides in 
what quantity and at whar time he ought to 
apply, to whom he ought to sell his ‘residual 
pioducc’ and so on. This type of entrench¬ 
ment on landlord's part may be inimical to 
the development of the tenant’s personality. 10 

Similarly, if the land owner has control 
over the credit market, he may extract a very 
high rate of interest (explicit and/or implicit) 
by providing consumption loans and stipu¬ 
lating suitable conditions on time and terms 
of repayment in kind. Again the weaker 
position of the tenant imposes limitations 
on the opportunities to phase his sales of 
output over time. 

Such interlocking of markets “increases 
the exploitative power of the stronger 
sections-because, while there could be limits 
to exploitation in any one market due to 
tiaditions or conventions or due to economic 
factors, the interpenetration of markets 
allows them to disperse exploitation over the 
different markets and to phase out exploita¬ 
tion over time as well’’.' 1 
♦ 

If on the contrary, the tenant's economic 
position is superior to that of his landlord, 
then the terms and conditions governing the 
tenure may be unduly favourable to the 
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tenant (or at least fair). What may occur here 
is not exploitation of the tenant by his 
landlord but the other way round. 

While attempting to study the functioning 
of the lease market and the mode of ex¬ 
ploitation in it, we should also consider the 
caste hierarchy, besides economic standing, 
of tenants vis-a-vis their landlords because 
of the pivotal mlc this variable plays in deter¬ 
mining the status of an individual in society. 
The rent payable by low caste tenants may 
be more than that payable by high caste ones 
because caste status puts the former group 
of tenants in an irksome position when it 
comes to bargaining the contractual terms 
of lease. 

What follows from the above discussion 
is that we need to undertake a perusal of 
both social and economic status of tenants 
as compared to that of their landlords when 
we want to know as to why a particular 
tenant is bounJ by a fair tenurial contract 
whereas some other tenant has to lease in 
land on onerous terms. All said and done, 
it should be emphasised that the landlord 
(to be more precise, the one with greater 
bargaining strength) enjoys either mono¬ 
polistic or oligopolistic power does not 
mean that he will exercise it to exploit the 
tenant. 12 

Much of the lesearch work in India in 
connection with different tenurial categories 
has mainly revolved around the theme of 
productive efficiency. Only recently the 
importance is being felt of the fact that 
information on the bargaining power of the 
tenants and their landlords as well as the 
terms and conditions associated with the 
leases is crucial for analysing the economic 
effects of tenancy and also for under¬ 
standing the mode of exploitation present 
in the lease market. 

Krishna Bhaiadwaj and P K Das’s 
study 1 ’ points at the prevalence of mode of 
exploitation through a tie-up between land 
and labour and suggests that the relative 
economic status of the tenant vis-a-vis his 
landlord appears to influence rent payable — 
the more powerful landlord extracting more 
from a weaker tenant. Their study, however, 
is not conclusive enough to say that rent as 
a proportion of gross output; the most 
appropriate measure for considering the 
effect of bargaining power on rent, varies 
significantly as between small and big 
tenants. Mention must also be made of the 
fact that their study is highly qualitative in 
nature and does not offer any quantitative 
conclusions. 

We have the study by P K Bardhan and 
A Rudra 14 which besides being the most in¬ 
tensive study to date is fairly large scale. It 
is surprising that they could successfully 
obtain data on many sensitive issues because 
on a number of crucial issues the rural poor 
do not come out with the ‘truth’ at the first 
approach by an outside investigator. They 
contradict the theorists of semi-feudalism 
and suggest that in the context of the four 
Indian states studied, exploitation of the 
tenant by his landlord, either in the form of 


labour rent or bonded labour contracts, is 
quite uncommon The dependency relation¬ 
ship they have observed between the two 
parties involved in lease contracts is viewed 
by them as not necessarily pointing at 
exploitative tendencies. 

N S Jodha’s study 15 highlights the issue 
of mteilinkages and imperfections in rural 
markets while emphasising that the hetero¬ 
geneity of the class of tenants should be kept 
in view while formulating policies seeking 
to help the rural poor. 

The existing literature, though it provides 
the base for an understanding of the ex¬ 
ploitative charactei of the land lease con¬ 
tracts, is only of a rudimentary nature. It 
dobs not encompass all the inter-linked 
markets such as land, labour, credit, input 
and output markets. Besides, the available 
evidence takes into consideration only the 
relative economic status of the lessor-lessee. 
No attention whatever is paid to identify 
who, of the two panics associated with a 
lease commit, belong to an upper caste and 
to study the influence of social status on 
lease agreements. 

Object and Mf.ihodoijouy 

In the light of the above discussion, our 
empirical study was directed at ascertaining 
whether the terms and conditions govern¬ 
ing the lease agreements are affected by the 
bargaining strength of a tenant as represen¬ 
ted by his socio-economic status, specialty 
by the relative bargaining strength of a 
lessor-lessee. 

Mention must be made of a few methodo¬ 
logical aspects. For accomplishing the set 
objectives, Mori and Batlamaguturu villages 
of the Godavari delta region of Andhra 
Pradesh were selected on th{ criteria that the 
institution of tenancy should occupy a pro¬ 
minent place in the agricultural economy of 
the villages and that the reasons for a high 
degree of tenanev in the two villages should, 
as far as possible, be distinct. The land 
market in the study villages operates mainly 
through tenancy and that the reason for the 
observed high degree of tenancy is land con¬ 
centration in the hands of few landlords. In 
Mori village, another important reason for 
extensive prevalence of tenancy is the 
existence of alternative employment oppor¬ 
tunities outside agriculture. 

The proposition outlined above is studied 
based on an intensive survey of ail tenant 
cultivators of the two villages covering the 
rabi 1979 (January-April) and kharif 1979 
(July-December) seasons in Batlamaguturu 
and kharif 1979 and rabi 1980 in Mori. Hvo- 
way analysis of variance with replications 
(ANOVA) and linear and log-linear forms 


of a multiple regression were employed in 
attempting to study the influence of socio¬ 
economic status on contractual obligations 
of tenants. They were expected to provide 
a quantitative dimension to our study. In the 
likelihood of intra-viUage variations in the 
terms and conditions of lease contracts being 
very wide, it is purposeful to carry out in- 
depth village studies. The purpose of our 
two-village study is not to draw any sweeping 
generalisations as it is to rigorously test some 
plausible hypotheses advanced in the 
literature. 

Sot io-Economk Status and 
C oniractuai Obligations of Tenants 

As outlined earlier, a tenant’s bargaining 
strength as indicated by the socio-economic 
status may shape his contractual obligations 
which may assume many forms encompas¬ 
sing various inter-hnked markets of the rural 
economy Therefore this study sought to 
analyse the impact of the social and econo¬ 
mic status of the tenants on rent in kharif 
and rabi seasons, labour rent, sharing of 
byproduct (paddy straw), duration of lease, 
type of lease agieements (oral/written) and 
their decision making authority pertaining 
to choice of crops, use of fertilisers, etc. 

At this stage it is necessary to provide 
some prior knowledge about the salient 
features of the rental market in the study 
villages. In Mori village, traditionally, the 
fixed kind rent system has been the only 
prevailing one and the tenant is expected to 
pay rent to the landlord in the kharif season 
only, meaning thereby that no rent is at¬ 
tached to cultivating the land in the rabi 
season. Of late, however, some landlords are 
demanding rent though not more than one 
bag (77 kg) per acre, in the rabi season, (n 
Batlainagutuiu village also the fixed kind 
rent system is prevalent. One significant 
aspect of the village rental market is that the 
tenant cultivators here have to pay rent in 
rabi season, besides having to pay in kharif. 

RENT IN KHARIF 

Consideration of income arising from 
non-agricultural occupations, besides 
income from agricultural activities and 
assets would be an appropriate indicator of 
the economic status. But in the absence of 
the availability of related data we have used 
operated holding of the tenants to assess 
their economic status. Farm size is also 
usually a good proxy for household’s asset 
situation and access to resources. 

The social status of a tenant, on the other 
hand, is judged based on his caste and this 
social institution is expected to influence the 


Table I: Rent Payable in Khabif 


Village 

Per Acre Rent in Bags 

Rent as a Percentage of Output 


of 77 kg Each 

Pure Tknants Owner "tenants 

Pure 'tenants Owner Tenants 

Mori 

9.S5 

9.82 

59.70 

57.75 

Batlamaguturu 

11.09 

11.08 

60.21 

57.15 


Aril 2 
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rental and other obligation! of the tenant. 
The tenant cultivator* have been categorised 
as belonging to 'high', 'intermediate' and 
'low' castes on the basis of our knowledge 
of social hierarchy of different castes in the 
study villages. Our intuitive belief that low 
caste tenants operate with many disabilities 
in the inter-linked markets of the rural set 
up could be best judged when we undertake 
such a classification. 

Given the fact that there was wide varia¬ 


tions in land productivity which can be 
attributed to the soil fertility, consideration 
of per acre rent in attempting to find out its 
relationship with economic and social status 
of the tenants may not be meaningful. 
Therefore we used rent as a percentage of 
output as one measure; besides the per acre 
rent. 

Tfcble 1 provides the details relating to the 
rental payments made by the tenant culti¬ 
vators to their landlords in kharif. Of par¬ 


ticular interest to us are the rental charges 
in Batlamaguturu. The average rent payable 
per acre in this village is around 11 bags in 
kharif which is very much on the higher side 
compared to what we find in Mori village 
This is surprising because majority of the 
tenants of Batlamaguturu have to pay rent 
in rabi also on top of what is paid by them 
in kharif. 

Our primary interest lies in explaining 
variation in rental charges between different 
tenants. Statistical tests involving the use of 
Analysis of Variance (ANOVA) and multiple 
regression have been performed to study the 
influence of economic status (lepresemed by 
farm size), social status (caste being its 
indicator) and tenancy (indicated by the pro¬ 
portion of leased m land to operated land) 
on rent payable in kharif by tenant culti¬ 
vators (both pure and owner-tenants). 

In our two-way ANOVA each cell has an 
equal number of observations. Because of 
computational difficulties two-way ANOVA 
with unequal number of observations in the 
cells as well as three-way ANOVA have been 
avoided. The nature ol our survey data is 
such that there aie unequal number of obser¬ 
vations in the cells. Therefore to ensure equal 
number of observations per cell we have first 
looked for the cell containing the least 
number of observations. Then we have 
selected at random from each of the other 
cells the same number of observations as 
that contained in the cell with the least 
number of observations. 

As noted earlier, there are three factors 
which are considered while trying to explain 
the variations in rent. One of the factors is 
size, i c, size of operated area of the culti¬ 
vators. it has been divided into three levels; 
less than 2.50, 2.50 to 4.99 and 5,00 or more 
acres In respect of the caste factoi, we have 
three groups; high, intermediate and low. 
The third factor is tenancy where only two 
levels have been allowed depending upon 
whether or not the percentage of operated 
area leased in exceeded 50. TWo measures of 
the study variable, viz, rent per acre and rent 
as a petcentage of output are used. One set 
of factors considered in this two-way 
ANOVA is size and caste (Table 2) and the 
other set is size and tenancy (Thble 3). The 
results show that none of the factors has any 
influence on rent. 

In the statistical test involving regression 
the following model is tried: 

Y =• a f b,\, i bjx 2 f bjx 3 + b 4 X 4 
TWo criteria were adopted for measuring the 
dependent vat iable Y, rent in kharif. Thej 
are rent per acre (in bags of paddy)-and rent 
as a proportion of output, b,, b 2 , b, and b. 
are the parameters and V is the constant 
x, is the size of the farm, x 2 is the propor 
tion of tenanted land to total operated land 
To see if caste might influence productivif 
two dummy vairables, x, and x 4 are intro 
duced as there are three caste groups—x 
takes the value 1 if a particular cultivate 
belongs to a high caste, 0 otherwise, an 
similarly X 4 is 1 if a cultivator belongs to 
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Table 2: Two-way ANOVA: Economic Status, Social Status and Rent in Kharif (Mori) 


Source 

Sum of 
Squares 

Degrees of 
Freedom 

Variance 

Estimate 

F 

1 Rent per acre: 





Economic status 

0.02 

2 

0.01 

0.004 

Social status 

11.16 

2 

5.58 

1.952 

Interaction 

6.55 

4 

1.64 

0.573 

Within (error) 

180.05 

63 

2.86 


Total 

197.78 

71 



U Rent as a proportion of output: 




Economic status 

738.97 

2 

369.48 

0.634 

Social status 

558.41 

2 

279.20 

0.479 

Interaction 

2470.50 

4 

617.63 

1.060 

Within (error) 

36705.72 

63 

582.63 


Tbtal 

40473.50 

71 




Notes: Number of observations per cell ■-* 8 . 

In case of Batlamaguturu village the frequency distribution of tenants is such that there 
was atleast one cell with no observations in it and therefore we could not perform the 
ANOVA test. 


Tabie 3.1: Two-way ANOVA: Economic Siatus, Tenancy and Rent in Kharif (Mori) 


Source 

Sum of 
Squares 

Degrees of 
Freedom 

Variance 

Estimate 

F 

1 Rent per acre: 





Economic status 

8.30 

2 

4.15 

1.305 

Tenancy 

1.22 

1 

1.22 

0.382 

Interaction 

29.53 

2 

14.77 

4.641* 

Within (error) 

t90.87 

60 

3.18 


Tbtal 

229.92 

65 



II Rem as a proportion of output: 




Economic status 

363.14 

2 

181.57 

0.301 

Ttnancy 

457.05 

1 

457.05 

0.759 

Interaction 

1102.63 

2 

551.31 

0.915 

Within (error) 

36134.40 

60 

602.24 


Tbtal 

38057.22 

65 




Notes : Number of observations per cell * 11. 

* Significant at 5 per cent level. 


Table 3.2: Two-wav ANOVA: Economic Status, Tenancy and Rent in Kharif 

(Batlamaguturu) 


Source 

Sum of 
Squares 

Degrees of 
Freedom 

Variance 

Estimate 

F 

I Rent per acre: 





Economic status 

0.57 

2 

029 

0.379 

Tenancy 

0.09 

1 

0.09 

0.115 

Interaction 

0.16 

2 

0.08 

0.108 

Within (error) 

4.55 

6 

0.76 


Tbtal 

5.37 

11 



11 Rent as a proportion of output: 




Economic status 

155.20 

2 

77.60 

0.118 

Tenancy 

491.40 

1 

491.40 

0.750 

Interaction 

2810.10 

2 

1405.05 

2.146 

Within (error) 

3929.30 

6 

654.88 


Tbtal 

7386.00 

11 




Notts: Number of observations per cell » 2. 
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low taste, 0 otherwise Thus if an observa 
tion relates to a household from intermediate 
caste; both the dummy variables are zero and 
the intercept term is simply ‘a’ tor high caste 
the intercept is (a + b,). for low caste it is 
(a + b«) b, and b 4 represent the differen 
tial caste effects compared with the inter 
mediate caste The difterential effect of high 
caste compared with low caste is given by 
(b 3 - b 4 ) 16 We may add a few more obser 
vations to clarify the implications of the 
dummy variables for the castes 

I ) If b, is statistically significant, then so 
is the diffeicnce between high and 
middle castes, sinulaily lor b 4 In each 
case which caste laces lesser rental 
burden depends on the sign ot the 
respective coefficient 

II ) If b, is significant, but not b 4 , then the 
high caste is different from the other two 
castes 

tu) If b 4 is significant, but not b 3 , then the 
low caste is different from the other two 
castes 

iv) It both bj and b 4 are significant the 
sign of b, b 4 indicates the relative 
burden of high and low castes 
v) If both b, and b 4 are not significant, 
then there aic no differences between 
castes 

A log linear form of the above model has 
also been tried by taking the logarithms of 
all variables excepting the dummies We have 
separate regressions tor the two measures of 


rent and for the two villages 
At the outset it may be noted that the 
values of R 2 are extremely low for both 
linear and log linear forms in both villages 
(Ihble 4) The variations in independent 
variables explain less than 10 per cent varia 
tion in the dependent variable Therefore the 
sign of b|, b 2 , bj or b 4 should not be taken 
to be suggesting definite conclusions 
However, the regrt ssion results, in many 


cases, support the conclusions from the 
ANOVA tests 

As argued earlier, the bargaining strength 
of a tenant decreases with a decrease in the 
economic status (farm size) and therefore he 
might be required to pay a higher rent Based 
on this proposition we should expect a 
negative sign for the size coefficient, which 
is consistent with our results However, it is 
not significant for both measures of rent 


Tam i 5 I Two was ANOVA Economic St Arcs anu Rent per Ac at in Kharis (Mori) 


Source 

Sum of 

Degrees ot 

Variance 

F 


Squares 

freedom 

Estimate 


Landlord s status 

496 

1 

496 

2 847 

Tenants' status 

390 

2 

1 95 

1119 

Interaction 

1 24 

2 

0 62 

0355 

Within (error) 

167 35 

96 

1 74 


Total 

177 45 

101 



Note Number ol observations per cell - 17 




I ABIE 5 2 

Twoway ANOVA Economic Siaius and Rent Pir Acre 



IN KHARir (BATI AMAL UTURl ) 



Source 

Sum of 

Degrees of 

Variance 

r 


Squares 

1 reedom 

Estimate 


Landlord's status 

1 46 

1 

146 

1463 

Tenant's status 

095 

2 

0 47 

0 474 

Interaction 

3 67 

n 

183 

1838 

Within (error) 

137 78 

138 

1 00 


foul 

143 86 

143 




Note Numbei of observations per cell 24 


TAHl l 4 1 1 INFAR AND LOC. LINEAR RtORfASION COI frit If NFS RfNT PAYABLE BY TENANrS IN KHARIF (MORI) 



Regression form 

Number of 
Observations 

( onstant 

( ©efficients (With Standatd Lrrors) 
b, b 2 b, b 4 

R 2 

1 


1 Rent per acie 

Linear 

170 

10 25 

00091 

*00037 

0 2523 

0 8938** 

0 0809 

3 6311 

& 

Log linear 

170 

2 51 

(00590) 

0 0097 

(00046) 

00513 

(0 3413) 

0 0297 

(0 2897) 

01380** 

00836 

3 7643 


11 Rent as a proportion of output 
ltnear 170 

78 84 

(0 0272) 

0 7220 

(0 0368) 

0 0781 

(0 0508) 

10 8645 

(0 0433) 

8 3608 

0 0305 

1 3012 

H 

Log linear 

170 

444 

(1 0779) 

0 0235 

(0 0854) 
00552 

(6 2345) 
01180 

(5 2920) 
-01601* 

0 0355 

1 5203 





(0.0444) 

(00601) 

(0 0830) 

(0 0707) 




Notes. •• Significant at I per cent level 
lx • Significant at 5 per cent level 

'b; for size of farm, ‘b’ for tenanted land as a percentage of operated land, 'bj for high caste dummy variable, ‘b 4 for low caste 
dummy variable 

§ lt Tabu 4 2 l infar and 1 oo I infar Rlc.ression Coeehcilnis Rrrn Payable by Tenants in Kharif (Batiamaguturu) 

,n Regression Form Number of Constant _ Coeffi cient s (With Standard Er rors)_ r! p 

_ __ Observat ions __bj_bj_b,_ 

1 Rent per acre 


Linear 

130 

11 32 

00307 

00003 

04948 

04867 

00118 

0 3756 

Si* 



(0 0450) 

(00096) 

(0 6438) 

(0 7434) 



Ar Log linear 

130 

2 5J 

0 0157 

-00204 

00561 

00522 

00175 

0,5579 



(0 0187) 

(0 0479) 

(0 0549) 

(00634) 



I Rent as a proportion of output 









Linear 

130 

60 32 

0 4938 

01076 

-■*1776 

-15 2766 

0 0573 

19003 




(0 4931) 

(0 1055) 

(7 0539) 

(8 1453) 



Log-linear 

130 

3 54 

0 0098 

01397 

-00893 

-0 2338* 

00600 

19948 

_ 



(0 0319) 

(00818) 

(0 0938) 

(01082) 




Vo, .. 1 —- — . . " 

•fotesr * Significant at S per cent level 

b,, b 2 , bj and b 4 are the same as m Thble 41 
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Again the bargaining strength of a tenant 
in the rental market will be determined by 
his social status (caste). Thus we should 
expect the tenants belonging to low caste to 
pay higher rent relative to others. This pro¬ 
position is also invalidated by the regression 
results. For that matter, the negative and 
statistically significant b 4 coefficient in 
Mori provides the evidence to say that the 
rent payable by low caste tenants is less than 
that payable by the intermediate caste 
tenants, and even that payable by the high 
caste ones because b, is nevei significant. 
Even in Batlamaguturu rent payable by the 
socially lowly placed tenants appears to be 
lower than the norm. Thus the social and 
economic status docs not drive the dis¬ 
advantaged tenants into paying high rent m 
khanf. 

Relative Economic and Social Status 
and Rent Per Acre in KhariJ 

In the above analysis no mention is made 
of the relative socio-economic status ot the 
tenants vis-a-vis their landlords. This aspect 
will now be taken up for study tor, as argued 
in the beginning, it is the relative bargain¬ 
ing strength whose impact on rent can be 
significant. Of the two measures of rent, vi/, 
rent per acre and rent as a percentage of 
output, only the former measure is con¬ 
sidered here. An explanation tor not in¬ 
corporating the latter vaiiable is warranted. 

For studying the effect of relative socio¬ 
economic status on rent per acre we need 
data on rent payable by tenants tor each 
lease unit sepaiately (i e, rent on land parcel 
leased in from each ot the landlords con¬ 
nected with the tenants operating more than 
one lease unit) together with their si/e of 
owned land, si/e of leased in land and caste, 
besides data on owned land and caste of the 
lessors. We indeed have this data. But if we 
want to extend our analysis and consider rent 
as a proportion of output as our study 
variable we not only need to have all the data 
that is relevant when rent per acre is con¬ 
sidered, but also the data on output for each 
lease unit separately. While carrying out 
investigation we found that this was not 
forthcoming; because fixed rental (and not 
sharecropping) arrangements being common 
in both the villages, the tenant cultivators 
operating multiple leases found no need at 
the harvest time to assemble the output 
separately for each lease unit. Ttouble arises 
because of the presence of tenants with 
multiple leases. 

Wc have tried statistically-to see if the 
variations in per acre rent are explained by 
the economic status of the tenants and that 
of their landlords. The only statistical test 
performed here is the two-way ANOVA. Size 
of operated area of the tenants, which has 
been divided as before into three levels (less 
than 2.50, 2.50 to 4.99 and 5.00 or more 
acres), is one of the main factors. The other 
factor is the size of ownership holding of the 
landlords, where only two levels; less than 


10.00 and 10.00 or more acres, have been 
allowed. The results of our exercise are 
presented in Thble S for Mori and Batlama¬ 
guturu villages which shows that neither the 
economic status of the landlords nor that 
of the tenants has any influence on rent per 
acre. There is no significant indication that 
the two factors interact. 

So our attempt at finding out whether the 
variations in rent per acre are systematically 
related to the relative position of the lessor- 
lessee reveals they are not in our delta 
villages where fixed kind system is practised. 
Bardhan and Rudra have also considered 
this aspect of bargaining power of individual 
lessors and lessees. From their study of 
predominantly sharecropped villages of 
northern and eastern India they conclude 
that “there is no evidence that the share 
varies fioin one pair of lessor-lessee to 


another or that the share is sensitive to the 
particular characteristics of individual 
parties” 17 . The study by Krishna Bharadwaj 
and Das conducted in a region where alter¬ 
native systems of tenure coexist shows that 
in the area where sharecropping is prevalent 
(an irrigated zone), the share does not vary 
with relative status but changes depending 
upon whether or not high-yielding paddy is 
grown. But “the relative economic status of 
the tenant vis-a-vis his landlord appears fo 
influence rent per acre under fixed kind and 
cash systems. Generally, the smaller tenants 
pay higher rents per acre than the bigger 
ones:' 18 

Let us now consider relative social status. 
In our ANOVA exercise we have caste status 
of tenants and that of landlords as the two 
factors and in each case there are three levels 
for high, intermediate and low castes. Out 


Tahi t 6: Two was ANOVA: Cash S tail's and Rlm Ptr Ar ri in Kharii (Mori) 


Source 

Sum of 
Squares 

Degrees ot 
Freedom 

Vanance 

Estimate 

F 

•andl >rd\ status 

004 

2 

0 02 

0.006 

Tenant ’ status 

318 

2 

1 59 

0 483 

interaction 

14.43 

4 

3 61 

1097 

Within (error) 

148.0(1 

45 

3 29 


lotal 

165.65 

53 



Note Number ot 

observations per cell 

6 




Tabi r 7: Rlnt P avabi t in Rabi (Bai i amai.i 

HIL'RI!) 


Tenure Category 

Number of 

Per Acre Rent in 

Rent as 

a Percentage of 


leases 

Bags (77 Kg) 


Output 



a b 

c 

d 

Pure tenants 

67 (12) 

6 48 7 76 

2993 

35 84 

Ownei-tcnants 

94 (10) 

5 52 6.37 

24 23 

27.% 


Notes 1 1 inures in parentheses indicate the number of tenants who do not have to pay rent in rabi. 
a - lotal_rent p ayable in rabi 

total land leased m during 
■abi (including land bearing 
no rent in rabi) 

h _ to tal re nt payable in rabi 

Total land bearing rent in rabi 

c Total rent payable m rabi as a percentage of total output on leased in land (including 
output on land bearing no rent in labi). 

d - Total rent payable in rabi as a percentage of total output on land bearing rent in rabi. 
Tabli X Iwoway ANOVA- Fconomk Staius, Tenani y and Rfni in Rabi iBati amai.uti ri;) 


Source 

Sum of 
Squares 

Degiees of 
Freedom 

Variance 

F.stimate 

F 

I Rent per acre. 





Economic status 

053 

2 

0.26 

0.038 

Tenancy 

6.78 

I 

6.78 

0.989 

Interaction 

8.36 

2 

4 18 

0.610 

V/ithin (error) 

41.12 

6 

6 85 


Total 

56 78 

11 



II Rent as a proportion of output: 





Economic status 

97 90 

2 

48.95 

0.421 

Tenancy 

308.66 

1 

308.66 

2.655 

Interaction 

1204.96 

2 

602.48 

5.182* 

Within (error) 

697.65 

6 

116.28 


Total 

2309.17 

11 




Notes-. Number of observations per cell -- 2. 
* Significant at S per cent level. 
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ANOVA results for Mon (Thble 6) show that 
differences in the caste status of the land 
lords do not influence per acre rent, so also 
is the case with the caste status ot the tenants 
which dots not have any impact on the study 
variable Fot Batlamaguturu we could not 
carry out the ANOVA test because the 
frequency distribution of the leases by caste 
groups of landlords and tenants is such that 
the number of obseisations is nil in one of 
the cells Our tabular analysis, however, 
shows that the relative social status of 
tenants vis a \ i' landlords is ot no con 
sequence in the process of deciding upon 
rents 

Rt N1 in Rabi 

The character of the rental market does 
differ between the two «tudy villages In 
Mori only three tenants were found paying 
rent in rabi which was as low as one bag of 
paddy per aire In Batlamaguturu, on the 
other hand, the rental market reflects upon 
the presence of competitive forces Almost 
all the lessees of this village were obliged to 
pay rent in rabi season on top ot what was 
paid by them in khant 1 he higher producti 
vity obtained b\ the tenants of this village 
does not leave them with much surplus 
output over and above lent relative to the 
tenants m Mori village as it (the higher pro 
ductivity) gets nullified when we consider the 
rental charges in khaiif and rabi We con 
hne our analssis below to Batlamaguturu 
village, as it is only in this village rent in rabi 
is widely charged The model rent is 6 bags 
(ol paddy) per acre (Ihble 7) 

Both ANOVA and regression were used to 
study the effec t of the main factors on rent 
The factois arc defined in the same way as 
before In case ot two way ANOVA, wc 
could not employ ihe test using one set of 
factois, viz, si/e and caste, because of the 
way the observ itions are distributed among 
I different cells giving rise to at least one zero 
cell But when s>ze and tenancy factors are 
considered (Table 8), the ANOVA exercise 
has revealed that neither ot them has any 
bearing either on tent payable per acre or 
; on rent as a percentage of output in rabi 

f inear and log linear forms of the regres 
sion model mentioned earlier were tried with 


rent payable in rabi as the dependent variable 
(Ibble 9) It is found that only bj coeffi¬ 
cient is significant and positive when rent 
as a proportion of output is considered as 
the dependent variable The implication is 
that there is premium attached to leasing in 
land beyond a limit, the limit being deter¬ 
mined by the cultivator’s initial economic 
resource position, i e, his owned land Even 
though the tenant may not pay a higher per 
acre rent, he is forced to enter into tenurial 
contracts involving less productive land 
when he wants to increase the proportion of 
leased in land in operated land The above 
implication has, however, to be seen in the 
light of the extremely low values of the R 2 

Relative Economic and Social Status 
and Rent Per Acre in Rabi 

Classification of rent per acre in rabi (in 
Batlamaguturu) on the basis of size-class of 
landlords and tenants shows that the tenants 
paying rent in this season are spread among 
all size-classes and landlords small and big 
are charging rent ANOVA test results 
(Bible 10) show that the difference in rent 
per acre for the three size classes of tenants 
is not significant Nor is the difference for 
the si/e classes of landlords significant 
Note, however, that the interaction term is 
significant at 5 per cent level 

On the other hand, classification of rent 
in rabi by caste status of landlords and 
tenants shows that by and large the relative 
status has no influence on the rental charges 
The frequency distribution of leases here is 
such as to prevent us from employing the 
ANOVA test 


TOTAL RENT AS A PROPORTION OF 

Total Output 

Consideration of rental charges either in 
khanf or in rabi separately as has been done 
earlier, does not reflect the true nature of 
lease contracts Therefore at this stage it will 
be of interest to consider total rent payable 
(rent payable in both khanf and rabi) by the 
tenants as a percentage of total output (out 
put in khanf and rabi) Such an exercise will 
help assess the onerous nature or otherwise 
of the lease contracts better The nature of 
the contracts needs to be judged in the light 
of the fact that unlike in various other parts 
of the country the landlords here in the study 
villages do not share the costs of cultivation 
with the tenants The rental charges in 
Batlamaguturu are nearer SO per cent and 
therefore may be said to be rather high in 
the absence of cost sharing In Mott total 
rent constitutes around 30 per cent of total 
output (Ikblc 11) 

As befoie, ANOVA and regression were 
employed to study the influence of tenant's 
economic status, tenant’s social status and 
tenancy on rent Here the measure of rent, 
the study variable, is total rent as a propor 
tion of total output Ikble 12 provides details 
which lead us to the conclusion that the 
influence of size and caste on rent in Mon 
is not significant, the calculated values of 
F being much lower than the corresponding 
table values There is no interacting cflect 
either Corresponding exercise for Batlama 
guturu could not be done because there was 
a cell with zero observations 

Ihking the other set of factors, size and 


Tabu 10 Two w\y ANOVA Economk Status andRfni PfrAcrt in Rabi (Bailam/w.i turi) 


Source 

Sum of 
Squares 

Degrees of 
Freedom 

Variance 

Estimate 

1 

Landlord’s status 

13 09 

1 

13 09 

f468 _ 

Tenants' status 

14 80 

2 

740 

0 830 

Interaction 

38 49 

2 

29 25 

3 280* 

Within (error) 

1177 13 

132 

8 92 


Total 

1263 31 

137 




Notes (1) Number of observations per cell 23 

(2) * Significant at S per cent level 

(3) Those having to pay no rent in rabi had been included in the frequency table before 
a sample was drawn from each cell to ensure equal number of observations in the cells 


1 sbi r 9 1 ini ar \no i ot Lini ar Rforlssion Colfhufnts Ren r Payable by Tenants in Rabi (Batlamaouturu) 


Regression lorm 

Number of Constant 
Observations 

Coefficients (With Standard Errors) 
b, b 2 b, b 4 

R 2 

F 

I Rent pei uif 









linear 

112 

1 89 

00204 

00283 

04768 

10462 

00323 

0 8956 




(0 0737) 

(0 0165) 

(1 1459) 

1 2734) 



log linear 

112 

0 86 

0 0164 

01931 

01290 

01062 

00183 

0 4993 




(0 0631) 

(01650) 

(0 1865) 

(0 2067) 



II Rent as a proportion of output 








Linear 

112 

13 95 

0 0973 

01928** 

6 8506 

-9 2465 

00946 

2 7972 




(0 3329) 

(0 0749) 

(5 1756) 

(5 7515) 



Log-linear 

112 

126 

0 0062 

0 4435* 

0 3200 

-02805 

0 0567 

16087 




(0 0848) 

(02217) 

(02505) 

(0 2777) 




_Notes ** Significant at I per cent level 
^ • Significant at 5 per cent level 

b,, b 2 , b, and b 4 are the same as in Ihble 4 1 


tr 
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Table 11 Torn Rent Payabi e as 
a Percentage of Total Oltput 


Tenure Mori Batlamagutur 

Category 


Pure tenants 1? 56 49 50 

Owner tenants 31 24 47 28 


tenancy, the two way ANOVA was perfor 
med and the results show that neither factor 
is significant in Mon (Thble 131) In 
Batlamaguturu, however, the tenancy factoi 
is statistically significant (I able 13 2) 

We have the same four explanatory 
variables as before in the vase of regression 
one for size, one for tenancy and two dum 
mies for caste While noting that the values 
of the R 2 are very low whatever be the 
regression form we employ and therefore no 
firm conclusions are warranted about the 
signs of the coefficients, we present the 
results m table 14, which, by and large 
strengthen the conclusions from the ANOVA 
tests 

In Mon none of the independent variables 
is significant Socio economic status has 
little or no role to play in determining tent 
In Batlamaguturu, b 2 and b 4 , the coelli 
cients corresponding to tenancy and low 
caste variables turned out to be significant 
A positive b 2 means that there is a premium 
attached to leasing in land beyond a limit, 
the limit being determined b> the tenant s 
initial resource position, i e, the sue ot the 
tenant's owned land Pure tenants, the ones 
with no owned land, aie therefore at a 
definite disadvantage. A negative b 4 implies 
that those tenants who are lowly placed m 
the social hierarchy are paying lower rent 
than those belonging to intermediate caste 
and, since b, is not signihcant, even high 
caste 

Our regression results ol the two ullagts 
therefore do not suppoit the notion that a 
tenant's bargaining strength, as indicated by 
his operated land and caste influences rent 
to the disadvantage of the less privileged 
But the results pertaining to Batlamaguturu 
where there is a very high degree of tenancy, 
highlight the need to assess the bargaining 
strength of tenant not by his operated land 
but by the extent he leases in vis a vis his 
owned land 

As mentioned earlier, the nature ot our 
survey data prevents us from examining the 
impact of the relative social or economic 
status of the lessor lessee on total rent as a 
proportion of total output 

Landlord’s share in By Product 

The tenurial agreements entered into by 
the landlords and tenants sometimes cover 
the byproduct (paddy straw) also, besides the 
usual rent in kind This is an additional 
burden on the tenants The tenant here pays 
either a fixed quantity of byproduct to his 
landlord or shares it with him m some 
predetermined ratio Thu aspect of by¬ 
product sharing assumes greater significance 


presumably when the landlord has plough 
and/or milch cattle m his possession 

Our survey data shows that though this 
practice is prevalent m both the study 
villages, we find this rental burden to be not 
very stringent in Mon where the tenant 
generally has to pay a few bundles ot straw 
to his landlord in the khant season, while 
it is quite high m Batlamaguturu, the tenant 
sometimes having to share the by product 
in 50 SO ratio in both the crop seasons 
(Table IS) 

Who exactlv are the tenants sharing the 
byproduct with then landlords'* Our attempt 
to mdcntity these tenants and their respei 
tive landlords together with their socio 
economic status revealed that it is mostly the 
small uid small medium category who give 
tl e byproduct to the big landlords Moreover 
almost ill the unants are from inteimediate 
caste i. Motors whereas almost all the 
landloids «< from high casti (lable 16) 

OBI it MOPS I ABO* R AND I ABUI R RENT 

The contractual obligations ot the tenants 
mav sometimes be such as to facilitate cx 
pioitati >n by then landlords It mav be 
statu' 1'iut rtni in rabi and bypioduct 
sh mng art payments which reflect upon the 
txploiiatisc i aturc ot lease contracts Whtle 


the phenomenon of tenants having to make 
such payments, as we have seen is emerging 
in Mon it is already widespread in Batlama 
guturu let us now consider another element 
of tenurial contract, the obligatory labour 
services provided by the tenant to his 
landlord Under this arrangement the tenant 
cither individually or with his family 
members is obliged to work on the land 
being held under personal cultivation by his 
landlord On occasions the tenant may have 
to work in the landlord's household per 
forming domestic chores 

The landlord may want the tenurial con 
tract to providi foi the obligatory labour 
because of two reasons One, he can expect 
those providing obligatory labour to put m 
greater etfou and work for longei hours and 
second, he can be sure of getting labourers 
even when demand for labour reaches its 
peak in the market Since he gets labourers 
when most needed, he can be sure of per 
forming agricultural operations at the right 
time, which is veiy important when high 
yielding vaneties are being grown 

lx.t us look at this airangcment from the 
viewpoint of the tenant So long is he 
receives the market wage for this labour, this 
airangcment is to be welcoiu d. even if the 
work on the land being cultivated by the 


Turn P 1 wo wav ANOVA Lionomk Stah s Snr iai Stah s and 1 oiai Ri nt as 


A PlRl INI St I Ol lOTAl Ol Tibi (MORl) 



Soarci 

Sum ol 

Degrees ot 

Variance 

I 


Squares 

I reedom 

Fstimatt 


bcunumi statu. 

137 92 

2 

78 96 

0 "’31 

Souat status 

1168 

2 

6 84 

0 063 

Interne n p 

24191 

4 

60 98 

0 565 

Within (itror) 

6801 36 

63 

107% 


Tola' 

7216 87 

71 



\otis (it Number of observations per cell 8 




(2) In use ot Batlamagufi ru village the Irequency distribution ol tenants is such that 

here was at least one cell with no observations in it md therefore we could not 

ntMorm the ANOVA test 




Tame 13 1 Iwt 

w cv ANOVA Economic Srvi s 

Tenancy snuTuiai Rintac 

S PfRI EN1AGE 


oi Total Ol ipi I (Mori) 



Source 

Sum of 

Degrees of 

Variance 

1 


Squares 

Freedom 

1 >timate 


Fconomu. si itus 

112 89 

2 

5644 

0 352 

Tenancy 

320 99 

1 

32099 

2 005 

Interaction 

146 76 

“S 

73 3"’ 

0 458 

Within tenor) 

9607 46 

60 

160)2 


Tout 

10'HS 10 

65 



Afoiei N imbtr ot observations per icll 11 




TabilI3 2 1 wow ay ANOVA Economic Siaius 

Ienani y sNiilorvi Rem as a Pi ro ntsue 


oe Totai Ol tpl r (Bati am va n ri ) 



Source 

Sum of 

Degrees ot 

Variance 

F 


Squares 

f reedom 

Estimate 


Economic status 

1109 79 

2 

554 89 

3 999 

Tenancy 

994 26 

1 

994 26 

7 166* 

Interaction 

328 38 

4 . 

164 19 

1 183 

Within (ciroi) 

832 S2 

6 

138 7' 


Total 

3264 95 

11 




Notes Number of observations per cell 2 
• Significant at 5 per cent level 
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tenant suiters to some extent on account of 
this obligation, for, he is assured of employ¬ 
ment But once the services provided by the 
tenant to his landlord go underpaid or 
unpaid, the element of ‘labour rent’ sets in 
This goes to add to the rental burden of the 
tenant and therefore is exploitative If LD 
is the number of labourdays worked on the 
farm as well as on domestic chores, and if 
W M and W A arc market wage and actual 
wage respectively, the 1 D (W M W v ) will 
provide us an estimate ot ‘labour rent’ 

Among the pure tenants of Mon village, 
there are 16 lease agreements in respect ot 
which the corresponding landlords have had 
land under personal cultivation Of these 
there are II instant ts where it is obligatory 
on the pjrt of the tenants to work on land 
lords’ farms The total number ot tnandays 
of labour put in pel year by ail membcis of 
the pure tenant households works out to 
2,446 i he wages paid to the tenants are not 
always the market wages and sometimes the 
work on the farm goes underpaid or unpaid 
Wc have also instances where the pure 
tenants base to^jerlorm domestic chores in 
landlords' households very frequently It is 
difficult to assess the number ot mandays 
put in by the tenants in such a work, which 
in anv case gets unpaid There are pure 
tenants who icpoitcd that work on their 
tenanted farm slitters because ot the obli 
gatory labour scivices provided to the 
landlc ds 

In Mori we find the presence ot obligatory 
labour among owner tenants also However, 
the number ot mandays involved in such 
work is only 124 pet year and that the work 
on the tenants’ tarn s does not suffer here 
Such tenants may also be able to avoid or 
postpone work on the laims ot the land 
lords Ihcy rarely pcrtoirti domestic chores 
in landlords houses 

In Batlamagutuiu village also ‘labour 
rent’ is present It may be noted at the outset 
that the data obtained by us may be an 
underestimate of the extent ot labour rent 
prevalent in the village Knowledgeable 
people of the village have pointed out that 
labourers from tenant families are tied to the 
landlords having land under personal culti 
vation In respect of pure tenants, ot the 44 


lease agreements where the landlords have wages and sometimes at less than market 
land under personal cultivation, there are 28 wage or without any wage 

cases where it is obligatory on the part of It is of interest to identify the tenants who 

the tenants to work on landlords’ farms The are expected to provide obligatory labour/ 
28 households together had to contribute labour rent to their landlords A priori we 
2,158 labourdays during the year Unpaid should expect that the tenants covered by this 
and underpaid labour services are not obligation are those operating small parcels 
uncommon It is not always possible for the of land and those belonging to low castes, 

tenants to postpone work on landlords’ because the households of higher economic 

farms even if the work on their own farms strata do not normally work as labourers on 

suffers others’ farms Further the social stigma 

The practice of providing obligatory attached to working as agricultural labour 
labour is widely prevalent also among forces many high caste households away 

owner tenants of the village 17 households from manual work on someone Oise’s farm 

reported to have contributed 925 labourdays Our survey data by and large confirms the 

which is sometimes rewarded with market above hypotheses Let us first consider the 


Tabu is An I sriMstt oi ihlVau n* Bvprooici, PaodyStraw, Givlnto iheLanuiords 


Icnuie 

Mon 

Batlamaguturu 

< ategorv 

No ot House Value of Bypro 
holds Giving duct Given Per 
Byproduct Acre of Leased 

in Land Per Year 
(Rs) 

No of House 
holds Giving 
Byproduct 

Value of Bypro 
duct Given Per 
Acre of Leased 
in Land Per Year 
(Rs) 

Pure tenants 

15 

10 

14 

185 

Owner tenants 

•1 

15 

8 

165 


1 a>ii i 16 1 Llssi Units Wiii-ri Tfn vnvs Had id Givf (1) Bsprodict ur Provide 
(2) Oblioviory L a not r/L abolr rim bv Si/r C i ass of Tinants and 1 andiords 


l andlont s Si/t ( lass ot 
Ownership Holding 
(acres) 


Tenart s Size C lass of 
Operational Holding 

Less ihin 5 00 

s (X) 9 99 

10 00 and above 

\ll Sues 

(acres) 

(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 

1 Mon 

less than 1 00 






1 


1 

100 2 49 

1 


2 


9 

11 

12 

11 

2 50 4 99 

2 


4 


1 

7 

9 

7 

500 999 

t 

- 

1 

— 

I 

— 

3 


10 00 and abuse 


— 


— 




- 

All si/es 

4 


7 

— 

11 

19 

24 

19 

11 Batlamagutuiu 









less than 1 00 


2 


- 

— 

2 

— 

4 

100 2 49 

1 

i 

2 


1 

15 

8 

18 

2 50 4 99 


i 

i 


7 

10 

8 

11 

500 999 


i 

2 


1 

7 

5 

8 

10 00 and above 

— 

t 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

4 

All sues 

1 

8 

5 

- 

14 

37 

22 

45 


Iabii 14 I im \r snu lix, Linear Ru.KrssioN Comic trim Total Rfntas a Plrc entagf of 1 otai Oitput 


Regression l-oi m 


Numhei of 
Obsci sat ions 

C onstant 

Coefficients (With Standard Errors) 
b, b 2 b, b 4 

R J 

I 

A Mori 

Linear 


170 

17 67 

0 5941 
(0 4839) 

0 0277 
(0 0183) 

10578 
(2 7989) 

2 6025 
(2 3758) 

00158 

06630 

Log linear 

B Batlamagutuiu 


170 

7 71 

00461 
(0 0437) 

0 0499 
(0 0592) 

-0 0231 
(0 0817) 

01133 
(0 0696) 

0 0228 

0 9641 

Linear 


110 

15 28 

0 4523 
(0 3538) 

01862* 

(0 0757) 

1 1171 
(5 0613) 

-109263 
(5 8444) 

01043 

3 6412 

Log linear 


130 

2 82 

00264 
(0 0350) 

02373** 

(0 0898) 

0 0576 
(01010) 

0 2372* 

(0 1189) 

00978 

3 3877 


Notes •* Significant al I per cent level 
• Significant at 5 per cent level 
b,, b 2 , b, and b 4 are the same as in Thble 4 I 
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economic status of those having to provide 
obligatory labour/labour rent In both the 
villages majority of such tenants are from 
marginal and small classes We should how¬ 
ever note that this obligation covers some 
tenants who are not weak economically, 
though their position vis a vis their 
landlords is invariably weak As regards 
social status, almost all the tenants contn 
butmg labour are from low and intermediate 
castes Their landlords, barring a few 
belonging to intermediate caste, arc from 
high caste (Table 16) 

As mentioned earlier, when market wage 
is paid tenurial con traits involving 
obligatory labour serve the useful purpose 
of providing assured employment But sui h 
obligations in most cases end up with the 
tenants contributing labour rent We have 
given an estimate of labour rent in labli 17 


which shows that while this phenomenon is 
emerging in Mon, it is quite widespread in 
Batlamaguturu t ion* the rboii discussion 
we may .11 lei that obligator labour labmr 
rent is one element of lease conn ict which 
gets mcoiporatcd into it when the 'uiant is 
economically and more import int sou dlv 
weak 

OlHhR r ONTRAfltlAl ARRXVIVIM, 

Decision Making Author us 

of Tenants 

A regirds the ticedom unites in 
exercise 111 the choice of crops and use it 
fertilisers etc, there are divergent vicwi oints 
Active participation of the 1 tndloid ip ilu 
decision m iking process in iv b< iiitupi ted 
as a loss of ipiii-nisi on the put ol ibe 


tenant, adversely at feu mg his productive 
eftiuenev But on occisions involvement of 
the landlords in the decision making process 
is considered ax "dtsir ibk ihngv here the 
1 indlord bv t it mg ictiu interest in ' >rnimg 
upir Miotic 1 lending 1 hc'i ipp h>*id • *he 
tei int 1 ’ 

In Mon the ■nvolvemrnt ol the I u d'i eb 
isionfimd to iht kharit season hi 1 n n 
the>e were not many tenons ten who it he 
Iimlloids decided upon the irops to be 
now 1 The si ne is t>ur ibout tile ise >t 
‘u'lli us ind pesticides as cedi as the nine 
ppt iiit their use* As feras Hdtlaniicuturu 

bit is t on clued, tht laiidl nds in quite 
i ‘ew decs Jntate itrins in both crop 
s» pi n t ee sun,111a v Table IS) A study ol 
the so 1 t ononni st huso! thosi tenants 
who n up,rosea to ibide t>v tht dec isiotp 
t ik» 11 b\ i‘>< 1 tndlotds xciggt ts ih it lot 'hose 
wit 1 w< it hero 1 m ig . apau'v [ loduetion 
Uuniop, in 1 etcn S then 1 11 11 1 ei 

DunUton ol /euse 

11 1> int» f the cm < s it 'hi t m 11 il 
oii'n is vb v ij m ^ln be 1 fli c kc t il 
tconoiue in 1 soc <1 t mis il the 1 it's 
X lenanl a (li ct ik bug lining u e tv 
11111 la be t*utd a sho du 1011 e in au 
' » n" mil u 1 be mi 1 v ol tl i lanc'l > 1 wd 
In siildlc.e lo'neeulivcio mvixt n I md 
Dil ,’ t nnmg lo be ill tlu village show 
nit in Kt, mu md mm il‘t itus h is 1 <t*e 
>r no intuit ice 1111 1 chub nollultasc 
1 111 tel T 1 at is liowice e nt- ntrasi 
tt we nth twe nil tv In Mon 1 1 xx 
t tr 1 11 < 1 'll lc 1 son nun in for 
buuis if iiion tilth tinin s it a' cNacs 
i> letdtsv ' dd be 1 id imongtl it is 
vib long d int 01 base In Bitlatn tut eiru 
sbi 1 11 1 1 1 eontt a s extending to 1 or 
’» us* in it iu i thud t tht total It. ts 
lilt „col» let Ie>ll>C It tile possible threat 
■tiviciiint x mn 1 I >blc lh) It must 
be tied hue I) at mans of the landlords 
lining tom cumin j Inxts renew the 
ivieinnms ever* v„h itresh Some others 
etuti 1 o qricmuits unit in six vt irs 


lABirl 6 ? L tAsi Units V\ mfri 1 1 nsnis Hso to (,m (•) list r i> i k Pki \ 1 1 
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Oral and Written leases 

Im reaving national divcucc on on land 
reform, especially tenancv tetorm and 
slogans like land to u «-1 Her’ did not m ike 
the landlords do t t uimr'ttelj with 
written lease agrtenitntv Our survey riati 
reveals that th written 'eases are more 
prevalent in Mon relative to Hatlamag uturu 
In Mon again it is among the owner tenants 
that the written leases are popular In respect 
of pure tenants of Hatlainaguturu written 
agre'mentvaic totally ib'ent This obserwi 
(ton takut in umjuttion witl it fi i that 
a laigc majority s’ leans taken oy 
themaie>hort term 11 m* r* tin nestle 
highly insecure position i i c in (see 
summary la’ile IM 

IWI K \ 11 I > « SR'S IONS 

One notices in 'tic above dt u ' m 
significai t inter Iij variations ir t ms 
and conditions t >■ tis lie n I h iiu n s 
substantia ly night i nj Lt tt'amaj, nil i than 
in Moil \nd in cist <»i bvpinduU si inng 
andttboii ent wt li 1 tl it the t mills of 
ban imay. ituiu art nnti si this placed has if, 
to ht o ons derablc burdtn I arthu It t t 
itrangeit nts t t 'solimaguiui i note 
friqucntly thm i Mon do not tsnibit 
charactt i sties that contribute to the f-nter 
prising nature ot the tenants they ire sm h 
as to make i tenant Ittl thit he hid better 
abide o> iht landlord s dec isions bt sub 
servient to him ind nit be suhj ti to his 
wrath betaust the Itasts frequently are 
shorter in duratto 1 me* are 01 1 n nature 
Thus the contractual terms ate invatubly 
more stringent in Batlamaguturu thtn in 
Mori (see sunimars I ihle 191 and »h"rtiote 
it is worthwhile invest g iting inte the fa t is 
which account for su h a phenomenon 

One distinctly noticeable tai u < i the 
competition foi 1 asing m Our sui*ty di i 
signifies the impoitanee of household 
industry’ espeu dlv 1 neflootn weaving and 
the allied auo tie- is in oceupa ton pro 
vidtnp u i >ir ti i tanv households of Mon 
village ihetxistenie if such an alternative 
employment avenue t* abset t in Hatlama 
gutuiu (see tabic 19) and as a consequence 
more and more of the village households 
seem to be hi the look out for land to lease 
in The percentage ot tenants to total 
cultivators is 82 m Batlim iguturu and 42 
in Mon and the land leased in by them 
constituted 71 per cent of total operated land 
in the fotmer village as compared to M per 
cent tn the latter village 1 hus in Batlama 
guturu limited employment opportumtus 
outside agriculture and the consequent 
population pressure on land has hiked up 
the rental charges and influenced other terms 
and conditions of leases in a manner dtf 
ferent from the other delta village 

Let us fall back again on the social (caste) 
and economic (size) status of those involved 
in land lease contracts in trying to explain 
the tntei village variations lt is hypothesised 
that exploitation in the lease market will be 
more (less) depending upon whether the 


proportions ol tenants belong to (t) smaller 
sue classes and (ti) socially backward castes 
are higher (lower) in a village Similarly, 
greater (smaller) the proportions of land 
lords belonging t (i) bigger size-classes 
and (u) so tally f >rward castes, more (less) 
will be the prevalence of exploitative piac 
decs Ot the total leases, those contracted 
by pure te.unts (the weaker of the two tenant 
groups who have no owned land), and by 
tenants of low and intermediate castes, are 
more in Batlamaguturu relative to Mori On 
the other hand, among the land parcels 
tenanted, those taken from big landlords and 
trom high caste landlords constitute a larger 
proportion in Batlamagu’uru than in Mori 
1' ’huctoie follows that in Batlamaguturu 
where tenants are mostly poor and of low 
s« uai status and where landlords belong to 
superior economic and social status, lease 
ontracts are oi crous The above hvpothesis 
therefore holds 1 he composition ot tenants 
seems to influe ice terms and conditions ot 
lea e contracts (table 19) 

< ONC 1USION 

In sum commenting on tntra village 
variations we may say that though there are 
variations in rental charges, they are un 
related to the relative economic or social 
status of the lessor lessee There is, however, 
some evidence that the relative status 
influences other contractual obligations, viz, 
sharing of byproduct and labour tent The 
study by Krishna Bharadwaj and Das also 
points at such a phenomenon 20 Ihking cue 
fre in Krishna Bharadwaj, 21 it may be added 
•h it traditions and conventions do not allow 
the landlords to charge higher rents than 
whet are being charged at present in the 
villages I hat is, the limit beyond which the 
landlords cannot exploit the tenants in the 
lmd market’ has possibly been reached, 
especially m Batlamaguturu, and therefore, 
exploitation is pervading other inter linked 
mirkus 
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Concurrent Evaluation of IRDP 

Selected Aspects for Administrative Follow-up 

A P Saxena 

This paper discusses some aspects of a concurrent evaluation of the Integrated Rural Development Programme 
carried out by the Department of Rural Development, Ministry of Agriculture. Only those aspects with an 
administrative focus and content have been chosen for discussion. These are selection of beneficiaries, delays 
in providing actual assistance, linkages with other programmes, offer care support and training of beneficiaries. 
The existing structure and processes cannot perform their role of helping the poor and the resulting procedures 
are in need of reform. 


THE Integrated Rural Development Pro¬ 
gramme (IRDP) launched in 1978-79 is 
today a major poverty alleviation pro¬ 
gramme in the overall strategy of rural 
development. The main objective of the pro¬ 
gramme is to transfer productive assets 
leading to an enlarged resource base of the 
poorest rural families. The approach relies 
on transfer of assets and resources to iden¬ 
tified households below the poverty line. The 
transfer is visualised as part of a discreet 
production programme and not limited to 
a handing over of certain assets or means 
of production and income. As an anti¬ 
poverty intervention strategy the programme 
was extended to all the development blocks 
in the country from October 2,1980. In the 
Sixth Plan, the progiamme was expected to 
provide assistance to IS million families 
below the poverty line The capital cost of 
assets transferred was subsidised to the 
extent of 2S per cent for small farmers, 33.3 
per cent for marginal farmers, agricultural 
labour and rural artisans, and SO per cent 
for tribal beneficiaries. During 1980-8S, the 
programme covered 165.6 lakh beneficiaries 
with a total expenditure of Rs 1,661 crore 
(approx). The total investment mobilised is 
reported to be Rs 4,762.8 crore. 1 

The coverage and financial outlays of the 
programme have thus assumed significant 
dimensions. While it has aroused expecta¬ 
tion about accelerated poverty amelioration 
in the rural poor, more specifically the 
poorest, it has also raised questions about 
the implementation aspects of the pro¬ 
gramme. Of late, the programme has also 
been evaluated by a number of agencies, 
e g, Reserve Bank of India, NABARD, Pro¬ 
gramme Evaluation Organisation (Planning 
Commission). The evaluation studies have 
laid stress on specific aspects, lifting out the 
positive and negative programme features. 
However there was no concurrent evaluation 
of the programme spread throughout the 
country. Recognising that ordinary evalua¬ 
tion, usually ex post facto in character, docs 
not provide for remedial measures and mid¬ 
course corrections as the programme goes 
on, the Department of Rural Development 
(DRD) in the Central Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture has organised a concurrent evalua¬ 
tion of IRDP in 36 districts in the country 
every month since Octobe 198S. The results 
of the concurrent evaluation, now operating 


as an ongoing exercise, are now available for 
the six month period, October 1985-March 
1986. 2 This paper seeks to examine certain 
evaluation aspects of the programme and 
identify a set of issues with specific ad¬ 
ministrative focus and content, and which 
are susceptible to resolution through im¬ 
proved support planning at the local level. 

Methodology 

The data for concurrent evaluation by the 
DRD is being collected by 29 research insti¬ 
tutions in the country from 36 districts every 
month on random and rotating sample basis 
since October, 198S. In each selected block, 
a sample of 20 beneficiaries is being covered, 
leading to a total sample size of 1440 
beneficiaries per month. The collection of 
data is through a structured household 
schedule. The draft schedules prepared by 
the DRD were field tested in 18 districts by 
senior officials and later examined in depth 
by the co-operating research institutions and 
other related organisations in September, 
1985. The approved schedule has been 
finally presented in a coded format. The 
methodology thus adopted is to collect data 
every month from a random sample of 
IRDP beneficiaries covering all the states on 
a shifting sample basis. 

As against an optimum sample size of 
8640 beneficiaries for the six months period 
under review, 8182 beneficiary schedules 
were available for processing. Out of this 250 
schedules were rejected due to incomplete 
data and other inconsistencies. Thus the 
total sample size during the period was 7,932 
beneficiaries spread over 18 states and one 
Union Territory. The sample ranged from 
1,194 beneficiary schedules in UP 'o 182 
schedules in J and K. 

The concurrent evaluation data is presented 
in the form of a number of indicators cover¬ 
ing a wide range from distribution of income 
(national, state-wise among females, 
scheduled castes and tribes), sufficiency of 
assets, income from assets, organisation of 
beneficiaries to persons crossing the poverty 
line—Rs 3,500 and Rs 6,400. The package 
of indicators provides a useful overview of 
the achievement of core objective of IRDP, 
directed essentially to the poorest of the poor 
who have predominant coverage in the 
monthly evaluation. However, a group of 


indicators can be identified for further im¬ 
provement to bring even greater measurable 
programme benefits These indicators, with 
a direct bearing on the overall gains of 
IRDP, in a way constitute the beneticiarres 
interface with the programme system. They 
also reflect a measure of administi alive con¬ 
cern as well as response to the implementa¬ 
tion of IRDP Some ot these selected in¬ 
dicators are discussed hetc. 

SEI Ll I ION Ot Bl NFf K 1 ARIES 

In terms of the latest plan guidelines, 
families with an annual income upto 
Rs 3,500 have to be assisted first, followed 
by families with an annual income between 
Rs 3,500 and Rs 4,800 However, during 
assessment of family income for selection 
of beneficiaries, the evaluation data indicates 
that in the period under review, in about 7 
per cent cases, the annual income exceeded 
the cut-off line of Rs 4,800 at the time of 
assistance. In fact this included cases wheie 
the income ot the family as assessed by the 
investigator at the time of assistance was bet¬ 
ween Rs 4,800 and Rs 6,400, and even more. 
The error in the identification of target 
beneficiaries below the desued cut-off line 
has a bearing on the mode of selection of 
the beneficiaries At the national level about 
60 per cent of the beneficiaries were selected 
in the meeting of the gaon sabhas, about 35 
per cent by officials and remaining 5 per cent 
by others including elected political represen¬ 
tatives, landlord, employer, fellow villager 
and neighbour Of the six slates and Union 
Territories where wrong identification has 
been observed, in three states -Assam, 
Bihar, Kerala- selection was by officials. At 
the same time, wrong identification was also 
noted in Rajasthan, UP, West Bengal and 
Union lerntorics wheie the selection was by 
gaon sabhas. 

This raises two questions, the error margin 
m wrong identification and the mode of 
selection. Some earlier evaluation studies by 
RBI, NABARD, etc, had reported wrong 
identification at around 15-20 pei cent. 1 
Most of these studies, it has been reported, 
were based on the experience of the first one 
or two years of the programme when it had 
yet to stabilise and when the per household 
investment goals were very meagre. As an 
encouraging compatison, the concurrent 
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evaluation reveals an error of 7 per cent only 
at the national level even though it was bet 
ween 17 18 per tent in Assam, Kerala, 
Rajasthan and 9 11 per cent m Bihar, UP 
and West Bengal As regards selection, an 
Expert Group on Poverty Alleviation, set up 
by the Planning Commission in 1982, had 
noted that the best method of identifying the 
poorest families in a village would be to 
make the selection 1.1 open meetings of the 
gaon village community 1 It appears that in 
the absence of uliable, updated income 
records of families at the village level—an 
understandable situation discrepancies in 
the identification of beneficiaries below the 
stipulated income level of Rs 1,500 will be 
unavoidable the concurrent evaluation 
however shows tha< in the present scheme 
of implementation of 1RDP, the identifica 
turn errors arc noi scrv high and they even 
occur when the selection is made through 
gaon sabhns I hr natuie and causes of 
wrong identification in both approaches— 
official and through gaon cab has -needs to 
be further probed 

1)11 w*- IN PKOMDlNli Ac It \i 
ASMSfANI I 

The concumnt evaluation has prepared 
a state wise account of the delays at the level 
of dcveloptnint blocks as well as banks in 
piovichng adu il assistance to the bene 
ficiancs Block level delay (BI D) has been 
defined as the time lag between the mclu 
sion in the block list tor assistance and for 
waiding the application to the bank Bank 
delay (BO) is the time lag between the date 
of forwarding of the loan application to the 
bank and the date of sanction of loan 
"Ihc national average of Bl D is about 10 
months, ranging from is much as 1 years in 
Himachal Pradesh to one month in Gujarat 
The national average of BI) is 2 5 months 
varying from about 5 5 months in Assam 
to about one month each in Haryana, 
Himachal Piadcsh ind Manipur The con 
current evaluation has also reported on delay 
in grounding (GO) considered as the lime 
lag between date ol sanction of loan and the 
date of actual receipt ol the asset by the 
beneticiars 1 he national average oi this 
delav is about 1 5 months which vanes from 
about 4 * months in Assam to about one 
week in Gujarat Himachal Pradesh Kerala 
and Union lemtoncs 

Hiking a sequential view ol ihc time taken, 
we can now conceptualise the oveiall lead 
time (LT) from the inclusion in the block list 
for assistance till the actual receipt ot assets 
as under 

11 Bl 1) i BD ) GO 

The lead time, on the basis of the reported 
national avetage comes to well over a 
year -14 months (10m ♦- 2 5m + 1 5m) 
This is indeed high as far as the beneficiary 
is concerned and can be counter productive 
to (he basic objectives of 1RDP On the face 
ot it, the delays appear to be largely admim 
strative and procedural Block level delays 
could be due to time consuming procedures, 


number of clearances required, cross refcien 
cing, financial vetting or sheer inefficiency 
It could also be due to identification of 
potential beneficiaries in advance of the year 
when the asset transfer is actually proposed 
It is understood that in some states the iden 
tification has been completed tor the next 
three or four years as a consolidated ever 
cise Bank delays would be due to lengthy 
procedures and formalities before sanctions 
One even suspects that part of the bank 
delays could well be due to a continuing 
commercial posture as againsl the needed 
developmental approach A beneiiciarv 
below the poverty line can hardly be ex 
pected to comply with the paper work, much 
less provide any guarantees, references oi 
even proof of capacity to repay Perhaps the 
points stipulated on the decision line are so 
many that the beneficiary can well be teduc 
td to a full time runner from office to office 
idthci than following his own vocation 

I he seriousness of the delays and its lm 
plication is reinforced bv the number of 
visits the beneficiary has to necessarily make 
to sort out pending matters with the block 
and the bank Ihe concurrent evaluation 
provides details about the number of days, 
and the amount spent by the beneficiars in 
visiting various offices and markets in con 
ncction with the assistance It is reported that 
at the national level, on an average, in a 
month 2 days are spent on visits to block 
olltce, 4 days on visits to bank and 1 day 
on visit to market (In Assam, Orissa, UP, 
Jammu and Kashmir, Karnataka, Kerala, 
Madhya Pradesh, Manipur, Bihar, Haryana 
and Union Territories the figure is much 
more than the national average) 1 he 
beneficiaries have therefore to incur some 
out of pocket expenditure on the trips to 
block office, bank, other offices and market 
m connection with the assistance According 
to the con< urrent evaluation, such expenses 
ate less than Rs 50 in about 58 per cent ot 
cases, and between Rs 51 and 100 in 21 per 
cent but even more than Rs 100 in remain 
ing 19 per cent cases in Andhra Pradesh, 
Haryana, Jammu and Kashmir, Karnataka, 
Kerala, Ikmil Nadu, UP and Union Ter 
ritones Considering that the target 
beneficial res income is less than Rs 3,500, 
these amounts are not negligible In fact 
taking the two indicators together, it seems 
that in Haryana, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Karnataka, Kerala, UP and Union Ter 
ritones, the amount spent on trips and tunc 
lost on visits in connection with secunng 
assistance is much more than the national 
average 

The problem of lead time is thus serious 
and clearly has unproductive impact on the 
beneficiaries as well as on the programme 
as a whole It, therefore, needs to be 
investigated in detail Initially comprehen¬ 
sive work flow analysis should be conducted 
in typically bad cases to isolate the reasons 
for the delays which could be (a) admini¬ 
strative, highlighted by prescribed pro 
cedures, inadequate staff support at the 
block level, cross referencing for securing ap 


provalv or (b) attitudtnal, due to inadequate 
concern tor the beneficiary and inability to 
see the programme m terms of its develop 
mental objectives It could even be a feature 
of an increasingly pervasive bureaucratic 
apathy and cynicism—a fall out of a culture 
which intrinsically continues to relish a 
regulatoty style and is neither responsive to 
Ihe ethos of development nor is concerned 
with the inherent compulsions ot change 
Sufficient field analysis will therefore be re 
quired to pinpoint the key blocks at the local 
level leading to sound remedial measures 

LlNkACilS WITH OTHLR PROGRAMME 

By its very design, IRDP as a programme 
tor poverty alleviation, is to be regarded as 
supplementing the basic plan for overall 
economic growth, in terms ot generating 
productive assets and skills as well as income 
for (he poor The sixth plan noted that for 
successful implementation of IRDP, it would 
be necessary to establish adequate horizon 
tal linkages with a number of "other pro 
grammes at the field level The major ern 
phasis in IRDP was to emphasise integrated 
action against the maladies of rural povertv 
and underdevelopment The plan recognised 
that the household centred poverty allcvia 
non drat gy should not only enable the 
poorest families to acquire productive assets 
and related technology and skills but also 
support them with programmes in the field 
ol health, education housing, nutrition 
family wellare, etc The seventh plan has 
smet again reiterattd, for example, that 
IRDP and employment programmes arc not 
mutually exclusive Lmployment program 
mes provide secure wage income to the poor 
thiough the creation on durable community 
assets In fact the plan document has even 
noted that ‘the total impact of IRDP 
depends on the degree to which the dittcunt 
poverty alles lation programmes—NR FP or 
RLLGP -arc integrated with one another 
and with the overall development of the 
area’ The other programmes would include 
TRYSEM and DWC RA 

V» ith a concern tor the above relationships 
and interlinkages of IRDP, the concurrent 
evaluation by DRD has attempted to find 
out the number of cases in which anv 
member of IRDP beneficiary gets the benefit 
of NREP/RI EC.P and TRYSEM/DWCRA 
Such a survey profile, which was not 
available earlier, reveals that in only 6 per 
cent of the cases such benefits were obtained 
under NREP/RLEGP and in about 3 per 
cent under TRYSEM/DWC RA Only in 
Haryana (about 38 per cent cases) and in 
Manipur, Onssa, West Bengal (1013 per cent 
cases) beneficiaries have taken better ads an 
tage of NREP/RLEGP In about 18 per cent 
cases in Jammu and Kashmir and 13 15 per 
cent cases in Haryana and Kerala, such 
families have also taken benefits under 
TRYSEM/DWCRA Thus the number of 
IRDP beneficiaries taking advantage of 
NREP/RLEGP and TRYSEM/DWCRA is 
very small, contrary to the linkage outlined 
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in the plans. vided after care support. In the case of training in handling the programme assets? 

The reasons for inadequate programme Assam, Manipur, Punjab, after care had not Either he is totally unaware of the expected, 

linkage could be many and varied. The fact been provided in case of 80-85 per cent of productive potential of the asset 01 he prefers 

is that block level apparatus as organised beneficiaries. to rely on age-old methods handed down by 

today is unable to generate a beneficial, These figures pose questions to all those an oral tradition If this is the accepted 

working relationship of the target house- concerned with implementation of 1KDP reference of his progression beyond the 

holds with other programmes even though generally, and to the local level functionaries poverty line, why then talk about village 

only the sum total of inputs from these pro- in particular. Is there adequate appreciation extension services. The vicious c>cle of 

grammes can provide a critical minimum that continuing support and care is in fact presumed knowledge in handling assets has 

level of assistance to raise a family above the needed by the beneficiaries? Is it realised to be broken or else in spite of IRDP in- 

poverty line. It would be so as at the block that in the existing situation when there is tervention, bulk of the rural poor will be 

level, inter-sectoral linkages are found to be no organisation of beneficiaries, government forever struggling, not even made aware of 

lacking.* There could also be problems of is alone in a position to provide support and the possible better use of the transferred 

co-ordination which inhibit an overall har- care? Is the VLW capable of providing sup- assets. In this ethos, while the poor keep 

monious outreach effort to mobilise the port and care constrained as he is by his own clinging to unproductive levels of ignorance, 

beneficiary at the local level. 6 Inadequate limited skills and the overstretched meagre obviously they cannot ask either for more - 
dissemination about what other programmes administrative resources at his command? or for bettei assets. In the end, the trap of 

are concurrently offering can also be a Furthci, as it is the delivery of support and continuing ignorance in a milieu of depress- 

probable cause. It can also be hypothesised care is a sensitive need-based exercise depen- mg poveity will only support the class divide 

that if the beneficiary is not taking advan- dent on the profile of the beneficiaries and and the strangulation of the poor by the 

tage of supplementary programmes like demands high objectivity and response from rural elite—a situation euphemistically refer- 

NREP/RLEGP, there could be two positive the local level officials. Continued support red to as ‘unintended consequences', 

aspects: (a) they are gainfully involved as and care is in itself a persuasive element of 

IRDP beneficiary,'and (b) by not taking ad- the intervention strategy to upgrade the The next question relates to the design and 
vantage of NREP/RLEGP, they are not physical, productive character and status of delivery ol training inputs to the beneti- 

denying other competing beneficiaries from the assets. 7 As it is, according to the con- eiaries. We are today constrained by our 

taking advantage of the supplementary pro- current evaluation nearly 30 per cent of the understanding of training needs at the grass- 
grammes. But whatever the reason(s), the assets were not found intact during March r ° ots ,eve *' . la,c | berf bas been a spu i [ t 

concurrent evaluation clearly underlines the 1986, even though there has been a commen- ,rai ” ln ® act,v,t y ,n government but ob- 

need for strengthening the linkages of IRDP dable and encouraging downward trend in v,ous class and service considerations have 

with other related programmes. As of now. this indicator from about 60 per cent in on ^ 8' ven preferential priority to officials 

the linkages are limited, one suspects, due October, 1985 we " above ,bc * oca * * cve *; * n * acl - ,be pre ‘ 

to the weakness of the administrative set-up It seems as if a withdrawal effect takes * ent ,brust ,n training is marked by an 

at the local level and the lack of support of place in a post-asset transfer situation. 1 his unabashed concern for the careei graph of 

sectoral and subject matter specialists at the is not difficult to comprehend because of the ~" c,als far ,e ! n ® v ^L r ' oni oca ! ,e J* ‘ 
state level. At the local level, the set-updeep- fragile resource base of the rural poor and Tbe lramin g of IRDP beneficiaries is thus 
ly engrossed in,the unending routine of its his almost negligible access to additional obviously very much in the background, 

day-to-day paper work is certainly unable to inputs. The need for continuing support and '*• we bav ^ ve ™ limited experience 

build a continuing, comprehensive dialogue care is thus imperative to arrest the with- and even less Knowledge about how to design 

informing the beneficiary about the package diawal ellect oi else the household will again framing for the grassroots level. We do not 

of programmes being implemented by the disappear in the mass of poorest poor, know foi sure the technology of training as 

government as part of an anti-poverty Perhaps the efforts for continuing support part of an instructional strategy, to meet 

strategy. As noted in the earlier section, the and care are encumbered by the ever grow- " vc "> lhe Perceived training needs Do we rely 

essential reasons could be administrative as ing jungle of administrative procedures and on ' orn, al training cr explore the alternatives 

well as attitudinal and call for a deeper processes, which are long, intricate and not of informal naming? Aleti and perceptive 

probe. even shared with the beneficiaries. These ,rainm w, ?> be neCtJcd to Emulate the alter- 

abetted in turn by an attitude of routine nat ' vc * n,t,at,v u es - C an a training package be 
AFIFR Care SUPPORr disposal support a work style which does not cvoIve<1 *hich will help to mobilise the 

enthuse either sensitive response or involve- energies and interest ot the rural poor . Can 

The very nature of transfer of assets men t in providing countinuing support and ‘ rain,n *- as an integral part of the IRDP 

leading to expected income generating care strategy, promote better asset utilisation? 

capacity in the beneficiary require continu- Quite likely training institutions and trainers 

ing overseeing and assistance to the rural Training in Handling Assfts concerned with rural development may 
poor. Since the poor are already well below perceive these issues as a threat because of 

the poverty line, they are victims of other According to the concurrent evaluation, inadequate understanding, even interest. As 

disabilities as well which makes them in about 77 per cent cases the beneficiaries it is, training at the grassroots Icsel is unat- 

vulnerable and helpless before the continu- indicated that they did not require training tractive and more demanding as compared 

ing socio-economic forces working against in handling assets. In about 19 per cent to the more attractive training for the mid- 

their upliftment. In this context continuing cases, training was required but not imparted die and higher levels. 1 ’ 

support and care is needed by IRDP benefi- to the beneficiaries. Only in about 4 per cent The training aspect of IRDP has thus to 
daries and is, to some «tent rightly prodded cases, actual training was given and there be considered in a wider perspective. While 

by the government. However, according to were very few cases where training was not stressing on handling of assets, the scope 

the concurrent evaluation, during the period found to be useful. The lack of training and coverage of training has to be substan- 

review, only in about 29 per cent of fadlities was significant in Jammu and tially enlarged. It may be useful to remember 

the cases at the national level care was pro- Kashmir, Maharashtra, Manipur, Orissa and that at the grassroots level, the local func- 

vided by the government but not available Union "territories. These figures raise basic tionaries are as well in need of training as 

in about 39 per cent cases. In fact in as many questions about the perception of training the target beneficiaries. In fact, it could well 

as ten states—Assam, Bihar, Jammu and by the target beneficiary as well its design be a shared approach to learn and unlearn. 

Kashmir, Kerala, Maharashtra, Manipur, and delivery. First, what is the background to find out not only how a field level pro- 

Punjab, Rajasthan and UP—upto 50 per of a beneficiary below the poverty line to gramme can be performed better but also 

cent or more of the households were not pro- indicate with some precision if he requires why it is not being implemented. Maybe, this 
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approach will promote better perception of 
the desired co-operative relationship between 
the beneficiaries and the functionaries 
leading to a smoothenmg of the admini¬ 
strative and altitudinal blocks referred 
earlier 

C ON< 1 USIONS 

An attempt has been made to briefly 
discuss some aspects ol concurrent evalua¬ 
tion carried out by DRD and reported for 
the period October 1985 March 1986 These 
aspects selection of beneficiaries, delays in 
providing actual assistance, linkages with 
other piogramines, after care support and 
training ot beneticiaries- are closely inter 
related and emphasise a fairly common set 
of administrative issues First thestructuie 
and processes at the local level and the 
resulting procedures which are in need ot 
reform ‘ At the same time there is 
bureaucratic proliferation leading to duplica 
tion and even competition for the same 
resources which are already scarce It even 
seems as if the existing structure and pro 
cesses cannot perform an intervention role 
of helping the rural poor as required by the 
new strategy of IRDP A recently reported 
experience ot a voluntary agency is il 
lustrative ‘It was in telation to the revival 
of one co operative irrigation scheme The 
simple registration itself took about two 
years Several documents had to be submit 
ted at least twice Officials admitted 
‘misplacement’ of papers Long leaves and 
request transfers of officials created fresh 
problems Bribes were demanded openly 
and when denied delays and obstruction 
followed’ 10 

The aspect of procedures leads to ad 
mmistrative attitudes which in essence relate 
to the bureaucratic ethos, its pattern of 
response to the problems of the poor aris¬ 
ing in a way From its class origin, biases and 
linkages with the rural elite 1 he following 
comments in the context of land reforms and 
rural poverty are worth a recall ‘it is well 
known that significant segments of bureau¬ 
cracy have class bias as they have direct 
linkage with the rural elite Even when the 
bulk of the bureaucracy comes from the 
urban middle class with no land linkage, 
it behaves the same way I he anti rural 
poor attitude which arises from the class 
linkages could be difficult to counter" 1 
What then needed is a major bureaucratic 
adaptation at the local level leading to re¬ 
quired attitudes, which even though contrary 
to the desire to maintain existing authority 
patterns, will be pro-active and even analyse 
the social dynamics of the rural poor as a 
step for successful intervention In this 
enlarged frame of attitudes, the strains of 
admmistrauve procedures will be minimised, 
if not eliminated 

In this context, the effort of DRO m 
generating suo motu a country wide con¬ 
current evaluation of IRDP is truly com¬ 
mendable It is for the first time that a 
central government department is providing 


a periodic stream of evaluation data through 
a range of indicators Taking an aggregate 
view of the concurrent evaluation for the 
period under review, there is clearly a discer 
ruble, positive and upward movement m the 
implementation of IRDP Shortfalls in im¬ 
plementation are unavoidable but having 
launched the exercise, the DRD has also set 
forth a task before development planners 
and analysts who must now react and review, 
cither on specific aspects or on the pro 
gramme as a whole when a longer time 
series picture is available 
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Sino-Soviet Boundary Agreement 

Prelude to Sino-lndian Settlement? 

Neville Maxwell 

The parallels between the Sino-Soviet and the Sino-lndian 
boundary disputes are very close. Moscow and New Delhi both 
attempted to impose their version of the boundary on their 
neighbour, China. In both cases the attempt to impose settlement 
was pushed as far as armed conflict. Now Moscow under 
Goibachcv has backed away from confrontation and reversed 
policy. The lesson for India is clear. 


THfc Chinese and the Russians made a 
dramatic diplomatic breakthrough in 
August, after yeais of stalemated ncgotia 
tions an agreement on the principle by 
which their boundary on the Amur and 
Ussuri rivers in the east could be defined 
and fixed This had been made possible 
by Gorbachev’s demarche in his 
Vladivostok speech last year, when he in 
dicated that the Soviet Union was ready 
to accept that the L tc ot separation in the 
border rivers follows the main channel — 
and thus gave up Mascuw’s prolonged at 
tempt to impose a boundais on China, on 
Soviet tcims 

1 he par tllels between the Sino-Soviet 
and the Sino-lndian boundary disputes 
are close Moscow and New Delhi both at¬ 
tempted to impose then version of the 
boundary line on thur neighbout, ( hind 
In both cases then claims originated in 
imperialist attempts to hoodwink the 
Chinese, using the mandarins' ignorance 
ol mapping, in both cases the attempt to 
impose settlement was pushed as far as 
armed conflict and the bunk of all out 
war, both governments learned, the hard 
way. that Beijing could not be forced into 
compliance, made ‘to ciy uncle’ 

Now one of them, Moscow under Gor¬ 
bachev, has backed away fiom confron¬ 
tation and the deadlock that cieated, and 
reversed policy The immediate result has 
been the all important agreement on prin¬ 
ciple from which, after necessarily pro 
traded and no doubt often difficult 
negotiations, a Smo Soviet boundary 
treaty should emerge Boundary problems 
with China are like strong doors try to 
force them, and they prove immovable, 
turn the diplomatic handle, and they 
readily swing open 

The lesson foi India in this is clear 
Rajiv Gandhi has disclosed that at his 
meeting with Gorbachev in the summer 
the Sino-lndian boundary dispute was 
discussed 1 Did the Russian leader, 
speaking from his government’s ex¬ 
perience; advise the Indian prune minister 
that, given an agreement on principle, the 
Chinese pro/ed reasonable and pragmatic 


in negotiation> Whatever the answer, there 
is peisuasive evidence lrom New Delhi 
that Rajiv Gandhi may be preparing to try 
for the diplomatic triumph, a boundary 
agreement and treaty of friendship with 
China, that has been on offer to everv 
Indian prime minister since his giand- 
lather, J ivv lharlal Nchi u 

lhe duterence between Moscow and 
Beijing over the exact line of separation 
between then sovereignties in the border 
rivets, maiginal in physical distance but 
politically profound, took time to surface 
In placing the eastern fiontier between the 
Russian and C hmese empires on the Amur 
and the Ussuri and thus annexing vast 
territories to Russia the 1860 Treaty ol 
Peking made no allusion to the precise 
siting ot the boundary line in the majestic 
streams of these continental rivets It is 
established international practice, and a 
pnnciplc in international law, that m such 
cases the line ol separation follows the 
thalweg, an imaginary line along the 
deepest part ot the main channel, and ap 
plication of the thalweg principle gives the 
upanaii stales equality of rights m traffic 
and water usage 

Accordingly, as the newly established 
People's Republic of China asserted its 
state authority in what had been Man 
chukuo (where the rivers had comprised 
a de facto Russo Japanese border), it 
began to act as if the thalweg principle 
applied hoi years Moscow acquiesced 
Thiough the 19S0s, a decade of what 
might be called ‘Russi Chinee bhai bhai’, 
traffic ot the two states, and their peoples 
along the rivers, used them as if they were 
governed by the thalweg principle Dur 
mg this period Chinese river boats plied 
without Soviet objection from one river 
to another, through their confluence — 
thus passing a few hundred metres from 
the great city of Khabarovsk In this the 
C hincse were exercising a right explicitly 
vested in the treaty, which states that the 
frontier shall run through the rivers’ 
confluence 

That the Chinese, in spite of this ap¬ 
parently harmonious relationship, were 


aware that there was a serious underlying 
difference of approach, was signalled, 
obliquely, in 1960 In concluding a boun¬ 
dary treaty with Burma the Chinese side 
inserted in the text the statement that 
where the international boundary lay 
along navigable rivets, the thalweg prin¬ 
ciple applied, in the case of non navigable 
rivers, the line of separation followed the 
median line between the banks The fron¬ 
tier between China and Burma has no 
river sectors 

As the schism developed m the early 
1960s between the two great capitals Of the 
communist world, the Soviet Union began 
to asscit ns own reading of its neighbour's 
treaty lights and to demand that China 
act accordingly As a fust step, China’s 
right to send its rivet boats through the 
confluence was made conditional the 
< hinese river traffic authority, in Hei-Ho, 
was told that in future Us boats could ply 
thiough the confluence only m daylight, 
and then after giving advance notification 
of intent 

I nom some uns of kilometres upstream 
from their point of convetgence the Amur 
and the Ussuii cease to be frontier rivers 
and become, de facto, internal avers of 
the Soviet Union 1 his is because the tip 
of the great wedge of territory enclosed 
between the riveis is made an island by 
a channel tunning between them and that 
giound, named by the local Chinese Bear 
Island, has been occupied by the Soviet 
Union since the late 1920s and is by now 
significantly developed Its close proximity 
to Khabarovsk gives it, of course, high 
strategic importance 

China piotcstcd at the Russian demand 
but, hav mg no cl oice, complied Then in 
the spring ot 1967 the first ( hmese vessel 
which attempted to sail through the con¬ 
fluence was boaidcd, its clew arrested 
1 hereafter, Soviet gunboats haired the 
way to the confluence and Chinese ship¬ 
ping had to attempt the inttr nvei chan¬ 
nel, which is nariow and tor largtr boats 
navigable only at times of flood 

At about the same time the Soviet 
Union began to assert pie eminent and ex¬ 
clusive rights to the entire surface of the 
bolder rivers, and to daim as Russian 
territory all islands within them China’s 
sovereignty and ill its rights, Moscow 
declared, stopped where the water met the 
( hmese bank the Chinese could use the 
rivers for traffic (vehicles when the winter 
made them ice-roads, as well as boats), for 
fishing, for irrigation, and the islands for 
agriculture, only with permission, or on 
sufferance 

Moscow justified those claims by its 
reading of maps attached to the Treaty of 
Peking There, it claimed, the boundary 
is clearly marked as running along the 
Chinese bank—and along the inter-nver 
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channel. 

The maps have not been made public, 
but there is no reason to doubt Moscow’s 
account of what they show. It is entirely 
possible that the chief tsanst boundary 
commissioner in the I860 negotiations, 
P Ko/akevich, look advantage of his 
Manchu opposite number’s ignorance of 
mapping and persuaded him to accept, 
and to sign, maps which the Russian side 
presented and which showed the boun¬ 
dary lying along the Chinese bank—and 
along the linking channel above the con¬ 
fluence. That Russian gunboats were 
deployed to take out Chinese river set¬ 
tlements was a factor making for complete 
compliance. The Russians memoiialised 
Ko/akevich by naming the channel after 
him. 

In a case at international law none of 
that would matter very much. It is an 
established principle that when in a boun¬ 
dary treaty there is a contradiction bet 
ween text and map, the text is decisive. But 
along the Sino-Soviet border nveis in the 
late 1960s two great states came into col¬ 
lision, with the Soviet Union acting as if, 
so to speak, international law comes out 
of the barrel of a gun. 

By the winter ol 1969/70 the choice 
before China was stark: surrender or 
Fight. Fwo ol Mao Zcdung’s military max¬ 
ims applied: fight only when you know 
you can win; and, choose your ground. 
Accordingly the Chinese gave battle on an 
islet on the Ussuri close to their own bank. 
The defeat of the KGB frontier forces, 
equipped though they were with armoui 
and artillery, was inherent in the terrain. 
On the Chinese bank, dominating the islet 
which the Russians call Damansky and 
the Chinese Chenpao, is a high i idge. Tac¬ 
tically, as any infantryman would know, 
that ridge would have to be carried before 
an assault on the islet could succeed. 

The local superiority of the Russian 
forces was such that they would have had 
no great difficulty in seizing the ridge. But 
in the view from Moscow, the difficulty 
was insuperable. The ridge was in China. 
Chenpao/Damansky lay in disputed terri¬ 
tory, where battles could be fought 
without entailing war, while an attempt to 
seize the ridge meant an invasion of 
China—and Beijing made clear that any 
act of war would remove all limits to the 
conflict. 

With a choice equally stark, Moscow 
decided against war. Accepting defeat on 
Chenpao/Damansky, as the 1970s ad¬ 
vanced the Soviet Union relaxed the 
pressure on China along the rivers. In 1974 
it made a conditional offer to lift the 
blockade at Bear Island: at times of low 
water, when the inter-river channel was 
not navigable, Chinese boats could pass 
through the confluence—provided that in 


doing so the Chinese acknowledged that 
they were using Soviet national waterways, 
by permission. Pravda described this as 
"a goodwill offer”: Beijing rejected it 
outright as “a hypocritical and shameless 
attempt at blackmail”. But then towards 
the end of the summer of 1977, without 
announcement by either side beyond a 
statement that agreement had been reached 
in the routine meeting of the joint com¬ 
mission on river traffic, the blockade was 
lifted and Chinese shipping began again 
to ply the confluence. As just before 
passage was blocked, Chinese boats had 
to give notice of their intended passage; 
but the 1977 agreement made it explicit 
that it was without prejudice to either 
side’s stand in the boundary dispute. 2 

Negotiations on the border dispute 
began in the 1970s, with sporadic meetings 
held alternately in Moscow and Beijing, 
but made no progress. In 1979 China 
suspended them in disapproval of the 
Soviet intervention in Afghanistan. They 
resumed this year, by which time Gor¬ 
bachev had turned the diplomatic key with 
the remark in his Vladivostok speech that 
his government was ready to accept that 
in the border rivers the boundary followed 
the main channel. 

The agreement in Beijing in August to 
define and hx the boundary where it runs 
along the eastern rivers followed almost 
automatically, but its speedy attainment 
shows that there must also be agreement 
on the basic approach to resolving the 
boundary problem, which includes much 
more difficult issues, involving huge areas, 
m the western sector. As in all boundary 
negotiations, C hina (which has 11 state 
neighbours and has settled with most of 
them) insists that agreement should be 
comptehcnsive: so Moscow must have 
agiecd to proceed to negotiate a boundary 
definition in the west. With it agreed that 
negotiations will be comprehensive, 
however, Beijing is ready to take the prac¬ 
tical approach of a sector-by-sector treat¬ 
ment of the boundary, but with agreement 
on none becoming fiqal until agreement 
has been reached on all. 

China’s vast stretch of border with the 
Soviet Union will be by far the most dif¬ 
ficult to settle—the Sino-lndian boundary 
problem is, in comparison, simplicity 
itself. But given the will to settlement on 
both sides—now proved—even the most 
apparently intractable issues are resoluble. 
C'hina's settlement with Burma indicates 
how the prickly issue of Bear Island might 
be resolved. There was a large area, called 
the Namwan Tract, of high importance to 
Burma, which had long been in occupa¬ 
tion of it, which legally belonged to 
China: China ceded the area to Burma, 
in return for Burma’s concession of an 
area of the same size elsewhere on the 


border. 

Gorbachev’s decision in effect to reverse 
Soviet policy on the river borders, and by 
implication to bring his government's 
whole approach to the Sino-Soviet boun¬ 
dary into step with Beijing’s cannot have 
been easy. So far as the thalweg principle 
itself was concerned, there was a prece¬ 
dent for his reversal, made by none other 
than Joseph Stalin. The Anglo-Russian 
treaty which placed the Russo-Afghan 
boundary along the Oxus ran it clearly 
and categorically on the Afghan bank— 
the British were generous when it came to 
dispensing the Afghans’ interests. This 
made for great difficulties in 
Afghanistan—this writer was told once in 
Kabul that while that provision applied 
someone taking a bucket of water on the 
Afghan side might well be rebuked with 
a bullet from a Soviet frontier guard. In 
the 1940s the Afghan ruler persuaded the 
Kremlin to renegotiate that sector of the 
border and in a new treaty the thalweg 
principle was applied. 

But intense nationalist fervour had been 
aroused m Russia by the lighting in 1969, 
with overtones of histoiic enmity towards 
the Chinese, seen—falsely—as descen¬ 
dants of the Mongol hordes which once 
ravaged Muscovy. While public influence 
on the Kremlin’s policies may be minimal 
or absent, Gorbachev certainly faces a 
strong opposition within his own party 
which may have added ‘sell-out to the 
Chinese’ to their pending list of charges. 

On the other hand, although only a first 
step towards a full boundary settlement, 
the summer’s agreement in Beijing is 
clearly seen by both sides as affecting their 
relationship in all its aspects. Their joint 
communique said as much: the agreement 
had been “beneficial in deepening mutual 
understanding”.* By their nature, involv¬ 
ing the cell structure of the nation-state, 
border disputes have a pervasively toxic 
effect, and their resolution is, accordingly, 
often dramatically therapeutic. 

India’s Fresh Approach 

When the Sino-lndian boundary 
dispute was discussed at the Gandhi- 
Gorbachev meeting last summer, the 
context can only have been the Russian 
leader’s awareness of the breakthrough 
that was in the making in his government’s 
negotiations with Beijing. Logically, this 
would have pointed Gorbachev to another 
reversal in Soviet Policy, and led him to 
put forward to Gandhi the merits of 
negotiation, the attractions and benefits 
of settlement—even, perhaps, the reasona¬ 
bleness of the Chinese in negotiation once 
there had been agreement on principle. 

Until this year Moscow’s influence on 
New Delhi had undoubtedly been excrcis- 
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ed to reinforce the Indian approach, in 
other words to make a Sino-Indian boun¬ 
dary settlement unattainable. While the 
Russians continued deadlocked in enmity 
with the Chinese over their common 
border, a Sino-Indian settlement, leaving 
the Soviet Union alone among China’s 
neighbours in failure to reach understan¬ 
ding with Beijing on the matter of boun¬ 
daries, was clearly against their interest. 
But given Gorbachev’s pacificatory ap¬ 
proach to international relations and the 
success of his changed approach to Beij¬ 
ing, he would have seen encouragement 
to Rajiv Gandhi to explore the possibilities 
of settling India’s dispute as consonant 
with his own country’s interests—and like¬ 
ly further to reassure Beijing about his 
“deepened understanding’’ of China’s 
policies and needs. 

It is probable that until this time 
Gandhi had not taken any personal in¬ 
terest in the actual content of the boun¬ 
dary dispute with China and that accor¬ 
dingly, like so many of his compatriots, 
he was completely misinformed on the 
subject. The conventional wisdom in 
India is that China occupied great tracts 
Of Indian teriitory at first furtively and 
then by force; and that when India, having 
unsuccessfully tried for peaceful compro¬ 
mise, attempted firmly—but of course, 
non-violently—to assert its rights, China 
launched the sudden and treacherous in¬ 
vasion of 1962. That version of events is, 
however, not only false but mendacious. 
It reflected the devious and absurd policy 
evolved by Nehru and his advisers in the 
1950s, when they had to elaborate and em¬ 
broider the falsifications that various 
Englishmen—from Sir Henry McMahon 
to Sir Olaf Caroe—had worked into the 
historical record in the foredoomed at¬ 
tempt to impose on Beijing a frontiei 
unilaterally chosen by India. 

Until recently, it appears, that basic ap¬ 
proach, with its concomitant deadlock 
and impediment to improvement in Sino- 
Indian relations, continued to have sup¬ 
port at high level in New Delhi's ministry 
of foreign affairs. 3 But Rajiv Gandhi 
may have cleared the way, with some 
abrupt dismissals of senior officials and 
by retaining the foreign affairs portfolio 
himself, for reconsideration of some 
tenets of policy, and fresh approaches 
where they were seen to be in India’s in¬ 
terest. There is evidence that he is using 
that freedom of action to move towards 
settlement of the boundary dispute. 

According to a detailed report from 
New Delhi which appeared in the August 
16 issue of the Bombay Sunday Observer, 
India has put forward a new proposal for 
settlement of the 30 year-old dispute. The 
proposal had been put to the Chinese at 
the highest level,'to Deng Xiaoping by the 


Indian ambassador, a few days earlier 
and—the report suggests—had been ac¬ 
cepted in principle because it was "close 
to the one which Deng himself had pro¬ 
posed in 1980...” The expectation of the 
Indian government—or at least of the 
prime minister—is that a more detailed 
agreement can be reached in the now im¬ 
minent next round of the negotiations on 
the border which have been going on, 
alternately in New Delhi and Beijing, for 
years. 

Success there, the report goes on, would 
lead to a visit to China by Rajiv Gandhi 
during the winter to sign a treaty deli¬ 
miting the boundaries—that is, agreeing 
on their general alignments. It would then 
be up to a joint boundary commission to 
demarcate those alignments by marking 
them out on the ground, a process that 
because of the terrain and extent of the 
border could well take two years or so. 
With (hat achieved, India and China 
would have the defined linear frontiers 
which modern states must have to preserve 
good relations with their neighbours—and 
Rajiv Gandhi, with a bold and rational in¬ 
itiative, would have transformed the inter 
national and security environment of Ins 
countiy, to its lasting benefit and his own 
increased historical stature. 

As was the case when Gorbachev and 
his ministers instructed the Russian 
negotiators to stop acting as if there were 
a legitimate and practical basis to the old 
claim for the entirety of the river surfaces, 
India would in political and security terms 
lose nothing by adopting a negotiating 
position that meshed with China’s. 

Deng Xiaoping did not make any new 
offer to India in 1980, he simply reiterated, 
for the umpteenth time, the offer that had 
been put to Nehru by Chou En-Iai when 
the latter went to New Delhi in 1960, and 
that had never been withdrawn or varied: 
that China would negotiate to ratify the 
alignment claimed by India in the eastern 
sector (the McMahon Line) and agree a 
boundary in the western sector according 
to declared and established principles— 
historical evidence, occupation, present 
and past, and the political, strategic and 
commercial interests of the two si les. 

But since in the western sector Nehru 
in the mid-1950s staked out a far- 
reaching—and far-fetched—claim to 
established and strategically important 
Chinese territory, and set it in political and 
constitutional concrete, so to speak, the 
Chinese offer can reasonably be sum¬ 
marised as acceptance of the McMahon 
alignment in return for India’s relinquish¬ 
ment of its unreal, and indeed fraudulent, 
claim in the west. While to the outsider— 
and, perhaps, to Rajiv Gandhi and his 
current advisers—such an agreement must 
appear as an excellent bargain for India, 


to Us politicians, hot-eyed in their ter¬ 
ritorial nationalism and bruised by 
remembrance of the debacle of 1962, it 
can be made to appear as quite the op¬ 
posite: a major concession of territory in 
a diplomatic sell-out. Thirty years of 
deceptive but clever propaganda have been 
devoted to the assertion of the legitimacy 
and rectitude of India’s claim in the 
western sector and it will not be easy for 
Rajiv Gandhi to disabuse his public 

Were he in a position of greater political 
strength—had he, for example, attempted 
such an initiative in his first phase in 
oft ice—Gandhi might have justified a 
reversal of policy by saying that 25 years 
aftei the bolder war the time had come 
to seek a lationai settlement on what he 
believed were excellent terms. But effec¬ 
tively to justify now what—if the Sunday 
Observer 1 s report is accurate—he intends 
he will really have to demolish the whole 
structure of falsehoods and distortions 
which the Indian government, with the 
eager help ot the chauvinist New Delhi in¬ 
telligentsia. has build up. Although that 
is only a shabby jugghi, its architects and 
builders will howl as if it were the Ihj. 

The hidden history of the Sino-Indian 
bordres 4 that Rajiv Gandhi and those 
who wish him success in his putative at¬ 
tempt to achieve a settlement must get 
across to the Indian political public is 
really quite simple; and it has remained 
’hidden’ only to those Indians who prefer 
sucking th.' pap of official releases to stu¬ 
dying the now readily available record— 
“subtle fellows", as George Eliot put it in 
another context, “who keep looking at the 
world through their own legs”. 

The problem originated in the eastern 
sector and, of course, wilh the Biitish. The 
foreign sccietaiy of the government in 
Delhi, McMahon had become convinced 
in 1914 that India’s security demanded an 
advancement of its frontier in the east, 
fromuts traditional alignment beneath the 
foothills to a ‘strategic’ line along the 
Himalayan crests well to the north. There 
being nb hope of securing China’s agree¬ 
ment to what Peking saw as another in¬ 
stance of western imperialists’ territorial 
rapacity, he persuaded t.’.e Tibetan delega¬ 
tion to a tripartite conference in Simla to 
accept his desired alignment. He then- 
shades of Korakevich—tried to pass off 
that secret and illicit agreement on the 
Chinese delegation by marking it on a 
map intended to illustrate quite a different 
boundary. 1 he Chinese rejected it anyway. 
McMahon had giossly exceeded his 
authority (“corrupted by provincial; 
power", wrote an American scholar, “in¬ 
to misleading [his] political 
superiors...”); 3 and his attempt, 
repudiated by the viceroy, earned him an 
ignominious transfer out of India. 
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That meant that the ‘McMahon Line’ 
was still-born But in the 1930s a joint 
secretary in New Delhi, Olaf Caroe, 
‘rediscovered’ the McMahon I me, and 
convinced his masters that it should be 
made India’s north eastern Irontiei With 
a view to foisting the line—and the 
annexation—on to C hina as something 
legitimate, he falsified, with a diplomatic 
forgery, the records of the Simla con 
ference, and through the 1940s the British 
Indian government began to make the 
1 me good as the dc tacto boundary 

1 heir task was incomplete in 1947, but 
they had advanced far enough into ter 
ritory the Chinese regaided as their own 
for a tat file ot angry diplomatic protests 
fiom Chunking, then the capital, to be 
waiting on Nehru’s desk when he first sat 
at it as prime minister and—like his 
grandson today -foreign minister Nehru 
decided simply to continue British policy 
to make the McMahon Line the de facto 
frontier, to assert—falsely—its diplomatic 
and histoncal legitimacy, and to wait tor 
China to reconcile itself to the fait 
accompli 

China’s new leaders of the ( ominunist 
party in fact reconciled themselves to it— 
and to the inherited boundai tes with other 
neighbouis -almost as soon as they settled 
into the seat of governance, and they 
proved their readiness to accept the 
McMahon alignment when m 1960 they 
confirmed its piolongation into Burma in 
their boundary treaty with that country 

But long before that Nehru had put 
another twist into the knot by extending 
to the western sector of the Sino Indian 
border the policy he had evolved for the 
McMahon I me make India’s pietened 
alignment good on the ground as quickly 
and unobtrusively as possible, declare it 
to be final and legitimate, and leave it to 
China to acquiesce By this action, taken 
in 19S4, he created an entirely new dispute 
and one more explosive in potential than 
the one over the McMahon Line The in¬ 
ternational boundary put on new official 
maps in response to Nehru’s injunction 
that the border ni the west, like the 
McMahon line, should be treated by 
India as “a firm and definite kne not open 
to discussion with anybody”, showed as 
Indian a great tract of territory, the Aksai 
Chin plateau, that China hadinstoncally 
regarded as its own The boundary 
newly—and categorically—claimed by 
India was hundreds of miles beyond the 
reach not only of its administrators but 
even by its troops and the territory it laid 
claim to was of high security importance 
to China—they were in process of turn¬ 
ing an ancient caravan route across it into 
a strategic road 

TVvo factors made it impossible tor 
India to implement its new claim by mov¬ 
ing forward, as it had done in the east. 


the terrain, and the Chinese For a few 
years, while Nehru refused all China's per¬ 
suasions to put the dispute on the negoti¬ 
ating table, his professional military ad¬ 
visers preserved him from the consc 
quences of his determination to force 
China to accept India’s imposition of the 
boundary They resisted, with the threat 
ot resignation, all pressure to move forces 
into Chinese claimed and-held territory 
But by 1961 they had been replaced by 
courtier-generals, the ‘forward policy’ was 
put into effect and conflict and the Indian 
debacle became inevitable 

Unfortunately foi Rajiv Gandhi, the 
majority of Indian writers on this subject 
dismiss the course of events summai ised 
above as "the Chinese version" It is 
nonetheless factual It has been tiaced not 
only by foreign specialists—whose fin 


dings can be dismissed as ‘anti-Indian— 
but also by some Indian scholars, notably 
Karunafcar Gupta, professionally scarred 
as a result by implacable official hostility 
Subramaniam Swamy, the politician/ 
academic, published in Sunday a tew years 
ago a damning dismissal of the entire 
Indian argumentation of its case in the 
boundary dispute as bogus and fraudulent 
But the choius of the claque in jour 
nahstic and academic circles has been 
strong enough to drown out suh discor¬ 
dant voices 

bo the piirnc minister's political 
enemies, now legion and rcpicscnted in his 
own party as well as the opposition, and 
seeking an opportunity to drive him from 
office could challenge a boundary settle¬ 
ment as an illicit cession of Indian ter 
ntoiy, in expectation of suppoit from the 
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mis-informed public There must be a 
question, therefore! as to whether Gandhi 
has not left this initiative too late, and 
whether he can carry it through. 

It is striking, moreover, that there has 
been no follow-up to the Sunday Observer 
report, in that paper or generally. So it has 
to be asked also whether the reporter had 
been given a false lead or made to fly a 
trial balloon. There is one other piece of 
evidence to suggest, however, that 
something momentous may be building 
up over the borders, and that is material 
and undeniable: the military disengage¬ 
ment achieved along the McMahon Line. 

Only a few months ago the eastern sec¬ 
tor was the arena for a confrontation of 
the reinforced armed forces of the two 
sides, so tense that outside observers (this 
writer among them) 6 asked whether 
another round of ‘India’s China war’ was 
in the making, and Indian commentators 
were writing about ‘Chinese incursions’ 
into Indian territory as the precursor of 
a second ‘Chinese invasion’. On the 
Chinese side, Deng Xiaoping observed 
that ll the Indians continued to provoke 
it .night be necessary to “teach them a 
lesson”; while heavy and demonstrative 
troop movements towards the McMahon 
Line were observed in Tibet. 

By August the situation had been sud¬ 
denly deiused. Military commanders on 
both sides, up to the very senior level of 
GOC in C Pastern Command, Indian 
Army, and the PI A officer in command 
of the Chengdu Military Region, had 
repeatedly confcricd, according to Indian 
repot ts;^ and had agreed on withdrawal 
of all mam force units to their permanent 
positions. Only lightly armed border 
forces remain m picquets and on patrol 
in the actual bordci region. Thus, with lit¬ 
tle notice in India and almost none inter¬ 
nationally, has been achieved the agreed 
pacification of the disputed frontier that 
had been unobtainable in the previous 30 
years. And military disengagement of ex¬ 
actly this kind has always been the first 
step piescribed by Beijing in attempting 
the resolution of a boundary dispute. 

The cause—or the apparent cause—of 
the short but seemingly dangerous con¬ 
frontation was dear; India’s insistence on 
a unilateral definition of the boundary, 
entailing in this instance forward moves 
into small pockets of territory north of the 
McMahon Line. (Again and again in this 
saga the outside observer is denied the safe 
stance of a balanced, blame-on-both-sides 
verdict becaue the intransigence and the 
provocations have consistently come from 
the Indian side.) The spring and summer 
friction along the McMahon Line was 
generated by a dispute within the dispute. 

McMahon drew his line on two map 
sheets, well surveyed for the time, on the 


handy scale of eight mites to the inch. 
(These were what he used in his secret and 
unauthorised Delhi negotiations with the 
Tibetan delegation to the 1914 Simla Con¬ 
ference: it was an entirely different map 
that he used in his later attempt to trick 
the Chinese delegate into ratifying what 
the Tibetans had done) Both governments 
have sets of the original, and it is 
straightforward to read off the co¬ 
ordinates of McMahon's line and trans¬ 
pose them to the ground. That, in Beijing’s 
view, gives a mutually recognisable and 
acceptable line of actual control which if 
carefully and jointly observed would pre¬ 
vent confrontation or clashes. 

But India has attempted to arrogate the 
right to modify—again, unilaterally— 
McMahon’s line, to place the line of ac¬ 
tual control not where McMahon drew it 
but where the Indians think he should 
have drawn it. This attempt, sustained for 
years (it provided the final spark for. the 
1962 border war), involves line variations 
ol only a few, perhaps sometimes a dozen, 
kilometres, and they arc of the kind, 
reflecting local factois of ten am and 
pci haps custom, which a joint boundary 
commission demarcating the frontier 
would regularly make. But what would be 
unremarkable in the context of broad 
agreement between New Delhi and Beijing 
becomes in its absence, flagrant prove 
cation -hence the great build-up ot 
tension m the summer. 

But it it turns out that Rajiv Gandhi has 
been cautiously moving towaids a settle¬ 
ment attempt (moves which could have 
begun ptior to fits discussion with Got 
bachev, the two governments are closely 
in touch), the recent tension would have 
to be looked at again. Could it have been 
deliberately generated, with tvhat looked 
like clouds threatening war being in fact 
a smokescreen? Describing the military 
moves China made in response to India's 
small advances—and large manoeuvres 
near the border--an observer remarked: 

On the C hmesc side it has been like a Pek¬ 
ing opera’ considerable noise, activity and 
posturing —in fu'l view. China, which can be 
extremely secretive when it chooses, has made 
sure that its military operations in Tibet can 
be seen and reported internationally.* 

The result of the full press coverage of the 
war-like preparations has been that the 
Indian political public has become sharply 
aware of the McMahon Line, and com¬ 
mitted to the view that every last metre of 
the government’s claims in the eastern sec¬ 
tor is sacred soil of Mother India. Mean¬ 
while the Indian claim to Aksai Chin in 
the west, which is the tumorous centre of 
the dispute, has more or less lapsed from 
public concern. 

Such attitudinal predispositions would 
certainly facilitate popular Indian accep¬ 


tance of a settlement with China. If it 
could be announced that Beijing had given 
up all its claims to Indian territory along 
the McMahon Line (i e, had conceded all 
India’s demands for pockets north of it) 
anc had furthermore made major conces¬ 
sions in the western sector, the diplomatic 
triumph of a Sino-Indian boundary treaty 
would be much less threatened by Indian 
territorial nostalgia. 

From China’s point of view the vernier 
adjustments of the McMahon alignment 
sought by India present problems only 
when the Indians try to impose them— 
again, the door that cannot be forced. In 
the context of an overall settlement Beij¬ 
ing, well aware of the political constraints 
on Gandhi, could painlessly concede 
them. And in the western sector, again, 
the Chinese record in boundary negotia¬ 
tions with its neighbours suggests that 
they will be willing to seek a compromise 
line that is as near as the security of the 
Aksai Chin road allows to being accep¬ 
table to India. In fact a reasonable com¬ 
promise line in that seetoi exists in the 
historical resord. Put forwaru to China by 
the British in 1899, the ‘Macartncy- 
MacDonald 1 ine’ would leave the Chinese 
secure on theit road but give India a good 
deal ol territory bevond the present line 
of control, on some of which it planted 
small posts in the application of the ‘for¬ 
ward policy’ in 1961 62. The tecord sug¬ 
gests that m 1899 the Chinese government 
found the proposed line acceptable—why 
should Deng Xiaoping, the great prag¬ 
matist, and his experienced officials not 
do so now? 

So the possibility of a settlement, a 
Sino-Indian treaty ol friendship and 
boundary delimitation, is real. It has been 
the dispute, all along, which has been 
unreal: and Rajiv Gandhi would make a 
genuinely histone contribution it he suc¬ 
ceeded in unravelling the knot his grand¬ 
father tied. 
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THE lole of financial intermediaries in 
economic development is an over-worked 
theme at the macto level. The treatment of 
the subject insariahlv centres round the role 
of these institutions in the mobilisation of 
savings and investment, the matching of the 
needs of lenders and borrowers and the 
varieties of intermediaries. This approach to 
the subject of financial intermediation has 
given rise to the conviction among 
academics and policy-makers that the 
primary function of financial intermediaries 
is to provide loans or creation of debt in¬ 
struments. This has resulted, on the one 
hand, in undue dependence on debt finance 
and, on the other, in almost total neglect of 
the role of financial intermediaries in pro¬ 
viding equity finance oi cicating equity in¬ 
struments. Governments of many countries, 
particularly in the developing world, have 
pursued policies which encouraged both the 
lenders and borrowers to favour debt in¬ 
struments at the cost of equity. 

The consequences of this approach to 
development finance are obvious both in in¬ 
dustrialised and developing countries, fhe 
increasing use of debt led to problems of ser¬ 
vicing the debt in recent years of inflation, 
rising interest rates and generalised scarcity 
of credit. The problems became more acute 
in the case of highly leveraged firms and 
enterprises, which, as a result ol recession, 
suffered stagnation oi decline in earnings 
from operations. The resultant financial 
squeeze led to widespread corporate distress 
and bankruptcies. The penis of high leverag¬ 
ing became manifest at the international 
level when international banks became 
overexposed to risks of debt finance. 1 he ex¬ 
perience with debt finance, both at domestic 
and international levels, is now bringing 
about a perceptible change in the attitude 
to this form of development finance; and 
there can be no better evidence ol this than 
the recent trend of transforming by commer- 
cal banks a pat t of their bad debt into equity. 

It is against this background that the 
OECD study under review acquires signi¬ 
ficance. 'Ihe study has endeavoured to ex¬ 
plore methods by which financial inter¬ 
mediaries—both traditional and inno¬ 
vative—could provide development finance 
mainly in the form of equity instruments. 
The focus of study, of course, is the develop¬ 
ing countries, which have had, over the past 
decade and a half, widespread and easy ac¬ 
cess to international borrowing. The study 
and the policy issues and recommendations 
emerging from it are based on field-work in 


a number of developing countries as well as 
in certain member countries of the OECD. 
The authors of the study adopt a two-fold 
approach; on the one hand, those financial 
intermediaries of OECD countries which 
have been successful, are considered pro¬ 
totypes for developing countries, recognising 
the need for adapting them to the circum¬ 
stances of these countries; on the other 
hand, the authors have also explored the 
possibilities of channelling new capital to 
developing countries by expanding the cross- 
border operations of the intermediaries of 
the industrialised countries. 

I 

Institution*: A Micro Study 

The study is an examination of certain 
micro-level institutions which can provide 
equity or equity-related services, in keeping 
with recent switch in development finance 
fiom credit to other forms. The specific in¬ 
stitutions covered by the study are; venture 
capital companies, banks providing equity 
investment (called venture banking), con¬ 
tractual savings institutions (such as pension 
funds and insurance companies), investment 
trusts, leasing companies and investment 
banks. These institutions, which already ex¬ 
ist in industrialised countries and in quite 
a few developing countries, have been chosen 
for study with a view to ascertaining whether 
these institutions could be useful vehicles for 
future development finance in forms other 
than credit, i e, non-credit services. From this 
point of view, the study seeks to (i) identify 
the financial needs of developing countries 
which specific institutions could attend to; 
(ii) examine the ways in which these specific 
institutions could be of value—either as a 
prototype or as a source of cross-border in¬ 
vestment in the form of a branch, subsidiary 
or joint venture; and (iii) draw policy in¬ 
ferences for host and home governments in 
respect of the specific institutions. Thus the 
study moves from the particular to the 
general. 

Venture Capital Companies 

Among the specialised innovative financial 
intermediaries venture capital company is 
one. Venture capital companies have proved 
so effective in the United States that many 
other industrialised countries have sought 
to emulate them; so also developing coun¬ 
tries particularly in their programmes to pro¬ 


mote small and medium-sized business. The 
importance of venture capital for the 
economic development of a country has 
been widely recognised only in the past few 
years. Developments in the financial markets 
of the world in the wake of the second 
energy crisis and the recession that followed, 
necessitated a reassessment of the impor¬ 
tance of equity and of the small and 
medium-sized entei prises leading to this in¬ 
novation. As a result, many governments in 
North America, European countries, Japan 
and Australia took the initiative to en¬ 
courage local venture capital industry. 

Though the term venture capital describes 
a variety of investment media, operationally, 
the concert includes investment, where the 
venture capitalist sees potential for (i) high 
returns on long-term equity ownership; 
(n) some degree of involvement in manage¬ 
ment with the purpose of shouldering part 
of the risks of business, and (iii) othei 
benefits such as access to new technologies 
or markets. The ultimate objective of the 
venture capitalist is to realise capital gains 
by selling the equity once the venture is 
mature. Venture capital provides both seed 
and development capital for new entei prises 
and also capital for restructuring, expansion, 
etc; thus most venture capital portfolios are 
spread over the entire risk spectrum. I he 
bulk of venture capital is directed towards 
smaller, growing concerns which fail to at¬ 
tract bank credit because of the risks in¬ 
volved but which could become important 
‘business of tomorrow'. 

Equity participation implies that repay¬ 
ment in the form of dividends is subject to 
the hazards of ownership and venture 
capitalists try to reduce the uncertainties 
associated with ownership, through the sup¬ 
port of their own management teams. This 
distinguishes venture capital investment 
from equity investments of many financing 
institutions, particularly development banks, 
in which the link with management is often 
very weak. In short, venture capital is a high 
risk business (with high returns), due partly 
to the untested nature of the undertakings 
and partly to the uncertainties associated 
with the ventures’ management. The targeted 
long-term returns on venture capital in¬ 
vestments are also high—currently reaching 
at least 20 per cent per annum in in¬ 
dustrialised countries. 

The venture capital industries of the ad¬ 
vanced countries have become transnational. 
These industries have developed interna¬ 
tional operations for three important 
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reasons. One is thgt other industrialised 
countries find it profitable to invest in the 
US venture capital industry. A second reason 
is to gain foreign distribution channels for 
the portfolio companies and the third is to 
provide access to technology in promising 
markets. Like other financial intermediaries 
in capital exporting countries, venture capital 
follows its customers abroad; and the 
destination of international flows in venture 
capital is one of the most industrialised 
countries, i e, the US. The high-technology 
sector of the US economy has attracted ven¬ 
ture capital from foreign sources; so also 
Japan in recent years which illustrates the 
fact that venture capital is a vehicle for 
technology transfer. 

Venture Banking 

Venture banking is a form of venture 
capital activity. Commercial banks engage 
in venture banking either directly or indirect¬ 
ly. Direct venture banking refers to venture 
capital investment undertaken by commer¬ 
cial banks and generally consists of the 
financing of high risk, high return commer¬ 
cial activities that arc typically private and 
small. Investments take the form of equity 
participation and to support the financing 
activities venture banl rig renders advisory 
and oroketage services. Venture banking ex¬ 
cludes commercial credits to governments 
and to private business and investments in 
local subsidiaries of multinational corpora¬ 
tions. Indirect venture banking occurs when 
a bank invests in another intermediary which 
then takes on equity position in a venture. 
The case studies analysed by the Develop¬ 
ment Centre of the OECD reveal two basi¬ 
cally different types of intermediaries which 
serve as vehicles for indirect venture bank¬ 
ing: those in which the government has an 
active role and those in which the govern¬ 
ment simply sets the rules for private sector 
investors. The former refers to intermediaries 
in which the government is the dominant 
shareholder, while private investors, in¬ 
cluding foreign banks, hold minority posi¬ 
tions. The latter is somewhat different in that 
these intermediaries operate wholly or large¬ 
ly in the private sector—subject to rules of 
competition set by the government either 
through legislation or administrative action. 

The beginnings of direct venture banking 
could be traced to The Edge Act of 1969, 
which permits US commercial banks to set 
up wholly-owned subsidiaries (known as 
Edge Act Corporations or EACS) to handle 
only international transactions. Most US 
banks have organised EACS either as bank¬ 
ing units or as finance units. During the 
mid-1960s the US banks with international 
operations began to engage in venture bank¬ 
ing in developing countries. However, several 
bankers described their early experiences in 
direct venture banking as negative, for two 
important reasons. The first is that commer¬ 
cial banks lacked the expertise, time and in¬ 
clination to help manage the business. Not 
only did they lack general management skills 
but also the expertise inherent in specific 
industries. Thus they became, though unwit¬ 
tingly, passive investors. The second reason 
is the illiquidity of the investment. Venture 


capitalists in US expect to sell stock, with 
enormous gains, once the company reaches 
maturity. Stock markets in developing coun¬ 
tries are too rudimentary or shallow to per¬ 
mit this. The present and the future of direct 
venture banking do not appear to be en¬ 
couraging, as, according to the study, direct 
venture banking is not likely to become a 
large part of US banking operations 
overseas—because of the imbalances in 
world payment position and the trend 
towards protection in services as well as 
merchandise trade. 

Since the prospect for direct venture bank¬ 
ing is weak, the study observes that indirect 
venture banking is likely to emerge as an at¬ 
tractive alternative. According to the OECD 
study, the possible advantages of indirect 
venture banking are many. For the investing 
bank, it spreads the risk among the many 
ventures in which the intermediary invests. 
Indirect venture banking is a source of equity 
and debt finance. It may bring new mana¬ 
gerial techniques and technology. It may also 
increase access to world financial markets. 
It may extend the benefits of foreign invest¬ 
ment and also produce a balance of 
payments impact. 

Leasing Companies 

Leasing companies are another specialised 
innovative financial intermediary. Leasing 
companies provide medium to long-term 
financing for capital goods in industrialised 
countries. This form of financing developed 
fast during the 1970s. Companies now 
specialise in leasing to small business. They 
can also help domestic capital goods in¬ 
dustries market their products and compete 
with foreign imports and thus case the 
balance of payments problems. Today the 
equipment teasing industry covers most 
items of industrial and agricultural plant and 
equipment, transportation, construction, 
mining and service facilities. 

The main premise of leasing is that assets 
generate profits through use rather than legal 
ownership, leases take two forms. Financial 
lease provide term funding for the end users 
acquisition of assets. The lessee has im¬ 
mediate economic ownership of the asset, 
regardless of the lessor’s legal title. Operating 
leases are more like rental contracts; they do 
not provide true economic ownership risk 
for the lessee. Financial leasing is the more 
important of the two. 

The main advantages of leases lie in the 
separation of legal ownership and economic 
use. As legal owner of the asset, the lessor 
relies on the lessee’s ability to generate the 
cash flow to service the lease payments, 
rather than on the capital base or size of the 
asset of the lessee. 1b lessees the advantages 
of leasing as compared to conventional asset 
financing, are many. Leasing provides 
almost 100 per cent financing, much more 
than that provided by conventional lenders. 
Since the lessor owns the asset, he does not 
need the high collateral required by the con¬ 
ventional lenders. The real interest rate can 
be competitive with conventional financing, 
as the opportunity costs are those of outright 
purchase; Leasing companies are flexible 
enough to tailor a financial package to suit 


the needs of their clients. Leasing permits 
a flexible cash flow, as the lessor can fit the 
pattern and size of payments to the specific 
needs of the lessee. In some western coun¬ 
tries the financial advantages of leasing are 
enhanced by special tax on depreciation rates 
for capital goods. However, in countries like 
West Germany and Japan, leasing ex¬ 
perienced strong growth even without these 
benefits—reflecting the fact that leasing can 
be an attractive method of finance in its own 
right. 

In contrast to venture capital exports, in¬ 
ternational lease finance is common and the 
US is the world leader. This is made possi¬ 
ble by the fact that American lessors have 
been eligible for investment tax credits and 
accelerated depreciation. Similar tax advan¬ 
tages have been available for cross-border 
leasing only in other Anglo-Saxon countries. 
The technique has generated a significant 
volume of exports in specific kinds of capital 
equipment. As a result, a major role in cross- 
border leasing is played by the US and UK 
multinational banks or their affiliated 
leasing companies. Internal-onat leasing 
stagnated in 1984 and its future appears 
clouded for quite a few reasons, i e, satura¬ 
tion of the market for leasing, varying for¬ 
tunes of the US dollar as a woild currency, 
world-wide recession which drastically 
reduced the demand for capital equipment 
and the phasing out of tax benefits on leas¬ 
ing transactions. 

Investment Banks 

Investment banks constitute another ma¬ 
jor financial intermediary which can provide 
innovative financial assistance and services. 
Given the need for deeper financial markets 
and partly as a pre-requisite to the effective 
use of some of the institutions examined 
here, investment banks play an important 
role. Though they generally lack funds to in¬ 
vent as principals, their brokerage role allows 
them to help create and expand underwriting 
securities, secondary market for securities 
and money markets. In addition, they pro¬ 
vide important services advising corpora¬ 
tions and managing investment portfolios. 
Investment banks or merchant banks are 
management-intensive and this distinguishes 
them fiom commercial banks and develop¬ 
ment banks. Commercial banks are more 
asset-intensive. Further, commercial and 
development banks lend to lend based on 
credit analysis decisions and the value of 
physical collateral; and therefore they arc 
risk-avoiders. On the other hand, investment 
banks’ security analysis places greater em¬ 
phasis on growth, management and cash 
flow. To that extent, investment banks have 
greater willingness to accept risk rather than 
avoid it. This difference in approach leads 
to the need for specialised form of manage¬ 
ment for investment banking which is very 
different from that of commercial or 
development banks. 

Historically, investment banking (previously 
described as merchant banking) developed 
in the early 15th century in Europe and was 
precursor to both commercial banks and 
security markets. Later, with the develop¬ 
ment of the concept of limited liability cor- 
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potations, broader money economy and with 
the setting up of commercial banks, mer¬ 
chant banks began to act as intermediaries 
between savers and corporate users. The 
more recent appearance in the late 19th cen¬ 
tury of broader ownership of securities by 
the middle class m Europe and North 
America, led to the concept of the North 
America type of investment bank. The dif¬ 
ferences between the two are woith noting. 
The European-type merchant bank has, as 
its principal functions, the underwriting of 
all types of sccuiities, commercial banking 
and money market activities, corporate ad¬ 
visory services and pottfolio management 
services; some have expanded into leasing, 
ventuic capital and insurance. The North 
American investment banks, on the other 
hand, arc excluded from commercial bank¬ 
ing and being stock exchange members aic 
more active in brokerage and in secondary 
market for securities, although they continue 
their underwriting role. Again unlike the 
European merchant banks, the investment 
banks have tended to be much more active 
in all money market instruments. 

The OFCD study also reters, though 
briefly, to other intermediaries like contrac¬ 
tual savings institutions and investment 
trusts. These intermediaries have been there 
for quite sometime in both industrialised 
and developing countries. The issues concer¬ 
ning these arc, therefore, to identify the ways 
to modernise ami activate these institutiot s 
in the capital markets. 

11 

The (’ontext of Developing 
Countries 

The analysis attempted by the OECD 
t'entie, of the specialised institutions at the 
micro level points to the need lor more ac¬ 
tive mobilisation of financial resources in 
developing countries not only by means of 
expanding traditional financial in¬ 
termediaries like commercial banks, contrac¬ 
tual savings institutions (e g, insurance, pen¬ 
sion funds) and investment trusts but also 
fostering the growth of specialised innovative 
institutions dealt with in the study. Develop¬ 
ing countries must, therefore, ask themselves 
to what extent they too can use these in¬ 
novative institutions to mobilise and allocate 
domestic resources. This question is relevant, 
because, in the industrialised countries, the 
various innovative institutions grew in finan¬ 
cial markets which arc mote complex than 
those found in developing counttics. 

TWo issues need to be explored in this con¬ 
text. The first is whether these institutions 
could serve as useful models for financial 
innovation in developing countries. This im¬ 
plies that this wide range of institutions can¬ 
not obviously be transferred in their pure 
form to diverse groups of developing coun¬ 
tries. Each of these institutions exists in 
some developing country but no group of 
these institutions occupies a prominent place 
in the financial landscape in these countries. 
However, the question is why are these in¬ 
stitutions relatively absent in developing 
countries? The reasons seem to be quite a 
few—low-income levels, inadequate finan¬ 


cial infrastructure; relative lack of skills, and 
government policies which tend to be restric¬ 
tive; more generally, governments choose to 
mobilise and allocate savings directly rather 
than to rely on the private sector. Given these 
obstacles, there are no doubt limitations on 
the development of these institutions. 
However, a few developing countries have 
used them as models and created an environ¬ 
ment which favours their growth; and this 
process has been assisted by multilateral in¬ 
stitutions like the International Finance Cor¬ 
poration. This experience may be important 
in evaluating these financial intermediaries 
as models. 

The second issue that needs to be explored 
in the context of developing countries is 
whether these institutions could be channels 
for cross-bordet flows of savings from in 
dustria) to developing countries. These in¬ 
ternational Hows may take two forms: the 
foreign investor may place funds directly 
with final users which may be called cros .- 
border investments; alternatively, it can he 
in the form of equity in local firm created 
as a wholly-owned subsidiary or a joint ven¬ 
ture, in which case it is a part of interna 
tional network. The foreign investors and 
their governments confront all the well 
known problems associated with ctos.- 
border investment, i c. uncci taintics in the 
form of exchange and country risks, legal 
impediments. The recipient countries also 
must deal with such issues as control, na 
tional sovereignty, resource allocation and 
balance of payments exposure. 

As prototypes, how well do these institu¬ 
tions meet the needs of developing coun¬ 
tries? By way of answer we may consider 
some of the specialised institutions in rela¬ 
tion to the developing countries and their 
circumstances. Taking venture capital com¬ 
panies first, it seems reasonable to say that 
they can play an important role, if adapted 
to local requirements. Developing countries 
need improved methods of providing equity 
finance, for two reasons. First, given the 
uncertainties associated with many new pro¬ 
jects and undertakings, it is necessary to 
relate the high variability of returns to more 
accurate methods of financing. Debr with 
its fixed recurrent costs is a poor method in 
such conditions. Equity has the advantage 
of relating risk and return more accurately. 
Second, equity is particularly useful in 
financing small and medium-sized ventures, 
which generally lack access to existing equity 
markets and which do not attract official at 
tention. Besides, venture capital brings with 
it technical and managerial support which 
is very much needed by the developing coun¬ 
tries for promoting small and medium sized 
enterprises. There are, however, a few factors 
which may inhibit the adaptation of the 
western prototype of venture capital com¬ 
panies to the requirements of developing 
countries. These are: (a) adverse tax policies 
(high levels of taxation, e g, high capital 
gains tax); (b) policy biases favouring regula¬ 
tion and controls; (c) shallow equity markets 
and (heir vulnerability to shocks, which may 
discourage investment in riskier ventures; 
and (d) shortage of skills, i e, people with 
skills in managing ventures and in ap¬ 


propriate technology. 

Similarly, leasing can be presented as a 
model which developing countries can use 
with considerable advantage. Leasing 
broadens the competition in financial ser¬ 
vices, since it speeds up approvals and en¬ 
courages a more positive attitude to risk and 
security. Leasing companies offer effective 
means of providing medium/long-term 
equipment finance particularly to small 
enterprises. They also assist emerging 
domestic capital goods industries in com¬ 
peting with impoits and in marketing the 
products of domestic capital goods pro¬ 
ducers. leasing introduces financial innova¬ 
tions such as new instruments for raising 
funds, (.easing is already an instrument of 
corporate finance in a variety of developing 
countucs, i c, Latin American countries, 
those of Africa and Asia. The experience of 
the International Finance Corporation with 
leasing companies in developing countries 
suggests lhat: (a) leasing companies must 
rely on domestic sources of funds, as greater 
pait of funding is often in local currency; 

(b) to fund their operations, leasing com¬ 
panies in most developing countries depend 
on wholesale banking and security markets; 

(c) established local banks or other finan¬ 
cial institutions are ideal shareholders in 
leasing companies, as they provide a solid 
base for domestic funds, addininistrative 
support, credit information, etc; and 
fd) most leasing companies to not compete 
on price but their flexibility increases their 
competitiveness. However, governments will 
have to work for creating a favourable 
regulatory, legal and taxenviionmcnt foi the 
growth of domestic leasing industry. 

Investment banks have a role in emerging 
tinancial inai kets. mobilising funds and pro¬ 
viding innovative financial assistance and 
services in developing countries. 1 he promo¬ 
tion of securities markets, particularly equity 
markets, is a key to improve the efficiency 
of domestic financial systems in developing 
counttics; and in this process investment 
banks along with brokers are critical. These 
institutions help deepening the financial 
markets through underwriting securities and 
by creating a secondary market for 
securities. The latter activity is important, 
as securities markets in developing countries 
are thin and shallow and render market¬ 
making difficult. Money maiket is one im¬ 
portant area where investment banks can 
have an impact. Though, in theory, money 
market is different from capital market, in 
practice, investment banks aie active in both, 
since negotiable money market instruments, 
for all practical purposes, are short-term 
capital instruments. In most developing 
countries, investment banks have evolved as 
a result of the new needs or as a result of 
the gaps in the existing financial sector. This 
was stimulated by the deliberate efforts and 
initiatives taken by central banks and govern¬ 
ments of developing countries. The success 
of investment banks in developing countries 
would depend on the availability of high 
quality management skills, the extent of 
economic and securities research, communi¬ 
cations and sound marketing and control 
procedures. 
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Ill 

Policy Recommendations 

The primary audience for the OECD 
study being policy makers, i e, government 
officials in both developing and industrialis¬ 
ed countries and officials of multilateral 
agencies, the study makes, on the basis of 
its analyses, proposals for action in this area 
of finance. 

The OECD study shows that the success 
of the specialised institutions depends on a 
number of factors at several levels. Some are 
within the control of these financial institu¬ 
tions themselves; other factors are at the level 
of the industry, i e, the country’s financial 
system. Lastly, government policies and 
social, cultural and ideological factors have 
an important effect on the success of 
specialised institutions. Keeping in view 
these basic influences, the OECD study 
makes the policy recommendations. 

At the micro level, i e, at the level of the 
firm, many of the policy recommendations 
in respect of the specialised institutions relate 
to: sound management and conservative 
business policies, adaptation by foreign 
specialised institutions to local conditions 
and turning these -onditions to advantage. 
Managers will always have to remember that 
their ventures must be inherently profitable 
and that this cannot be achieved by mediocre 
management. What is required is creative 
management. An example of creative 
management is that leasing companies suc¬ 
cessfully compete with rival methods of 
finance not on price but by offering more 
flexible terms. An example of specialised in¬ 
stitutions adapting to varying local condi¬ 
tions is that venture capital companies may 
need to accept returns from current income 
instead of relying solely on earnings from 
capital gains. Similarly a way of turning the 
local conditions to advantage is to draw on 
local parties into the venture so that they en¬ 
sure access to important sources of domestic 
finance: 

At the level of the industry, i e, at the level 
of the financial system, quite a number of 
policy measures are necessary. These may be 
referred to briefly: (a) promotion of specia¬ 
lised institutions that will act as a catalyst 
in the financial system, encouraging develop¬ 
ment of other, similar institutions adding 
value not produced by the existing financial 
institutions. This means that the new institu¬ 
tions should not duplicate the functions 
already performed by others, (b) Govern¬ 
ment policies unrelated to these specialised 
institutions can limit their development. For 
instance, prudential regulations to protect 
savers sometimes affect the flow of funds 
to newer intermediaries, which need access 
to domestic savings. Similarly there may be 
laws which may restrain institutional in¬ 
vestors from holding shares in risky firms. 
Again, vague laws about licensing and super¬ 
vision and unclear rules about funding and 
solvency may create restraints, (c) Govern¬ 
ments may have to accept a trade-off bet¬ 
ween pricing and allocation of domestic 
resources, lb obtain advantages of¬ 
fered by specialised institutions, a govern¬ 
ment may have to relinquish control over the 


direction of financial flows within the 
economy, so that these specialised agencies 
have breathing room and market discipline, 
(d) In regard to foreign specialised institu¬ 
tions investing in developing countries, con¬ 
ditions in home countries will have to en¬ 
courage international investment by these in¬ 
stitutions. Similarly, the host countries must 
reduce the barriers to the entry of these 
institutions 

At the national level, the OECD study 
suggests lessons of a varying nature Broad 
policies like corporate law require change; 
certain policy goals of the government mas 
conflict with effects of operations of these 
specialised institutions; again certain cultural 
factors may hinder the successful function¬ 
ing of the specialised institutions. The 
government should provide; at the minimum, 
a liberal framework of law and policy foi 
the specialised institutions so that (actors 
fundamental to the success of these institu 
tions can fully operate. Thus corporate and 
commercial laws should not discnmnale 
against the specialised institutions. Secondly, 
government policies should permit adequate 
funding (or the specialised institutions. For 
instance, governments channel savings to m 
crease 'heir revenues at the expense ci 
specialised institutions; also they protect 
public sector financial institutions from the 
competition of other financial interme¬ 
diaries Thirdly, apart from liberal policies, 
government could promote the specialised 
institutions through fiscal and other policies. 
Thx policies raise more serious impediment •; 
for example, higher capital gains tax, higher 
effective tax rate on leases. The problem ts 
acute in times of austerity budgets when 
governments seek to protect their revenue 
sources Some compromise will have to be 
achieved in favour of specialised institutions 
Finally, efforts should be made to promote 
investors and entrepreneurs who arc 
prepared to take risk. This is particularly 
needed for venture capital. Flowever, any 
form of innovation requires this trait of risk¬ 
taking. Given the social forces in a society, 
risk-taking is not easily fostered. 

The specialised institutions which are in¬ 
clined to undertake investment in develop¬ 
ing countries need to be encouraged by the 
host governments without forfeiting control. 
Withholding taxes on repatriated earnings 
should be kept at a low level, while double 
taxation treaties with home countries of 
specialised institutions, could be established. 
The performance of the specialised institu¬ 
tions, could be monitored to ensure that 
their impact is beneficial. The role of home 
countries of specialised institutions is equally 
important in the cross-border flow of funds 
to developing countries. Home tax laws, ex¬ 
change controls and prudential regulations 
which dampen outflows of funds will have 
to be re-examined. The availability of 
political risk insurance in home countries en¬ 
courages specialised institutions to invest in 
developing countries. 

IV 

Indian Scene 

It is of interest to view, though briefly, the 
specialised institutions that exist in India, 


against the background provided by the 
OECD study. In the Asia-Pacific region, 
India is among the first to develop an active 
securities market, investment trusts, unit 
trusts, traditional merchant banking .t, fi¬ 
xities and contractual savings institutions 
(c g, insurance, pension funds, housing 
agencies); but the influence of these institu¬ 
tions in the financial and capital markets 
may be said to be partial. For instance, con¬ 
tractual savings which are confined largely 
to urban areas, was only about 2 per cent 
of national income in 1985. There is only 
one unit trust in the country at present. 
Similarly, merchant banks are yet to stabilise 
their activities at higher levels. The finan¬ 
cial network is concentrated m the cities 
though there is good potential for bringing 
more rural people into the financial system. 
Besides, the institutional finance available 
in the countrv is more ot debt finance than 
of equity finance and debt finance (including 
commercial bank loans) account for the bulk 
of the external finance ol industrial finr.s 
in the country 

In keeping with the developments in in¬ 
novative finance abioad, efforts have been 
made in India in recent vet's, to promote 
some of the specialised financial mterme- 
diaties like leasing companies and venture 
capital enterprises. While good progress has 
been made in regard to leasing, the concept 
ol venture captal is yet to take root in the 
country. The first leasing company in India 
was set up in 1973 and by 1983 the number 
of leasing companies rose to 200. 1 he new 
investment in leaved assets which amounted 
to S 9 million in 1981 rose to S 39 million 
in 1983, while new leasing m /eslment as per 
cent oi gross fixed capital formation was less 
than haif-a-per cent in 1983. By now the 
number of leasing companies could be 
around 400 if we take into consideration the 
subsidiaries being set up by commercial 
banks and also the financial institutions that 
provide leasing as a supplement to their 
development finance. The phenomenal 
growth of leasing industry decentralised and 
widened the financial base, created a com 
petitive environment lor intense marketing 
and professionalised the leasing business. 

I'he growth of leasing in the country was 
no doubt prolific but it was also unruly and 
consequently it has not been without pio- 
blems. As leasing companies could be pro¬ 
moted much more quickly than other com¬ 
panies, an investor euphoria was created and 
this was followed up bv me declaration of 
dividends by several companies from the first 
year of operations, in spite of reservations 
about accounting practices. However, it did 
not take very long for the euphoria to wear 
out, as many of the leasing companies could 
not maintain their earlier performance. The 
investors' unwillingness to place funds with 
leasing companies created a shortage of the 
main raw material for leasing, i e, money. 
The leasing industry is now facing a scarcity 
of resources. The commercial banks which 
have been an important source of funds for 
leasing, themselves started entering this 
business and this further aggravated the pro¬ 
blem of resources. These problems have been 
compounded by the tax obligations including 
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the new tax on book profits. If leasing com¬ 
panies are to play their role as innovative 
financial institutions in the country, some 
urgent policy measures seem necessary. The 
first is to streamline the leasing business. The 
government should bring out a policy 
package recognising the potential of the in¬ 
dustry and extending minimum support 
genuinely required by the industry. For in¬ 
stance, the impact of state and national level 
taxes could be studied so as to help the in¬ 
dustry meet the growing needs of equipment 
finance. Similarly, lending norms of leasing 
companies need to be finalised. Secondly, 
leasing companies, on their pert, should 
enable the government to evolve a policy 
framework within which various types of 
lessors could play their role. Lastly, it is also 
necessary that the industry adopts realistic 
accounting and legal standards. 

As regards venture capital, the concept is 
yet to gain acceptance in the country. The 
government had extended its support to the 
concept as far back as 1985, when it an¬ 
nounced its long-term fiscal policy, which 
includes the proposal to set up a venture 
capital fund with an initial capital of Rs 10 
crore. This scheme is yet to take otf. Mean 
while the ICICI has already established its 
venture capital division. The first venture 
capital fund in the private sector is being set 
up by the Credit Capital Finance Corpora¬ 
tion with the assistance ol the Asian 
Development Bank and Commonwealth 
Development Bank. The government seems 
to be keen that there should be venture 
capital funds in the private sector. It is with 
this objective that the union finance ministry 
has set up a two-member team sponsored by 
the United Nations Development Pro¬ 
gramme (UNDP), to examine the prospects 
for forming venture capital funds in the 
private sector. The report should be available 
soon. 

Venture capital is no doubt an attractive 
concept but its implementation may not be 
that easy, given the present environment. I he 
basic requirement is an equity culture which 
implies minimum waiting period and a 
capacity to take risks. This is yet to develop 
in the country. It is necessary for the govern¬ 
ment to create an economic climate which 
will facilitate the growth of venture capital 
enterprises. One way to achieve this is to pro¬ 
vide tax incentives for investing in start-ups, 
e g, reduction in capital gains tax. Similarly, 
the Controller of Capital Issues should be 
less conservative in permitting the sales of 
shares at market prices. Even stock exchange 
listing requirements may have to be relaxed 
in favour of companies aided by venture 
capital. If the venture capital system is to 
take roots in India, it seems inevitable that 
a series of liberal policy measures are taken 
by the government. 

An aspect of innovative financing that 
may require greater attention is the need for 
more comprehensive role by investment 
banks or merchant banks. No doubt, mer¬ 
chant banking activity is growing in the 
country. But it is on the traditional lines— 
i e, as part of commercial banking and more 
as underwriters and corporate advisors. 
What seems required is investment banks of 


the North American type, which are exclud¬ 
ed from commercial banking, which, as 
stock exchange members, are more active as 
brokers and play a role in making the secon¬ 
dary market for securities and which have 
become much more active in all money 
market instruments. Given the need to 
develop the money market in the country, 
it seems desirable to have investment banks 
instead of discount houses or finance houses 
of the British type which function more as 
the principal dealers in treasury bills and as 
inter-bank and foreign exchange brokers. In 
contrast to the theory and belief that a 
money market is different from capital 
market, investment banks cut across both on 
the ground that a negotiable money market 
instrument is in effect and practice a short¬ 
term capital market instrument. From the 
point of integrating money market and the 
money and capital markets, investment 
banks scent to have greater potential. 

V 

Tin' OECD Study: An Assessment 

The study of banks and specialised finan¬ 
cial intermediaries in development brought 
out by the Development Centre of OECD 
is indeed a commendable one. It is timely 
in the sense that what the developing coun¬ 
tries require is a variety of intermediaries to 
mobilise savings for financing development. 
It is not enough if the efforts at mobilisa¬ 
tion arc confined to the traditional channels 
like commercial banks and government 
schemes Secondly, the study suggests, 
though implicitly, that a macro analysis of 
the role of financial intermediation in 
development (using a variety of financial 
ratios) is neither realistic nor is it of much 
help in understanding the suitability or 
otherwise of the existing financial institu¬ 
tions. Moreover, the study brings out the im¬ 
portance of equity finance where risk and 
returns arc related and emphasises the role 
of specialised innovative intermediaries 
suitable for financing specific investments 
or sectors. The entire study is based on case 
studies, surveys and operational experiences 
of multilateral institutions like the Interna¬ 
tional Finance Corporation, in both indus¬ 
trialised and developing countries. Conse¬ 
quently, the study is of considerable value 
to the policy-makers, administrators and 
finance managers. The findings and their 
implications for policy are brought together 
in the form of policy recommendations. 

The link between a country’s development 
and its fiancial system is well recognised. At 
an early stage of development countries need 
only a simple financial system for financial 
transactions; and as incomes rise, the need 
for a wider range of services and for 
specialised institutions arises. But the causal 
relation between the two is loose because in¬ 
come alone does not determine the depth of 
a financial system, as illustrated by some of 
the African countries like Kenya. The ques¬ 
tion, therefore, arises whether the develop¬ 
ing countries need to build such specialised 
financial intermediaries or should they allow 
commercial banks to provide a complete 
range of financial services? Any financing 


medium the government may promote or set 
up will have to satisfy three tests: (a) whether 
it will increase the volume of domestic 
resources mobilised; (b) will it improve the 
terms of resources provided; and (c) will it 
improve the allocation of financial resources. 
In other words, costs and benefits of pro¬ 
moting new institutions become a relevant 
consideration. 

The innovative institutions analysed in the 
OECD study are based on the basic premise 
of allocative efficiency, which in turn presup¬ 
poses free market environment. If the 
governments of developing countries are to 
promote the new institutions, they must be 
prepared to decentralise the financial system 
by reduced government control. To what ex¬ 
tent this is possible is a moot point. Policy¬ 
makers in many developing countries believe 
that growth need not necessarily be based 
on market forces and that allocation of 
domestic resources will have to take into con¬ 
sideration a wide range of social goals. These 
distributive goals may conflict with the 
market-determined allocations. Thus the 
promotion of these new institutions implies 
changes in economic policy or development 
strategy, which the developing countries may 
find hard to accept. The way out could Ire 
to identify those institutions which do not 
immediately threaten the existing financial 
system but act as catalysts. 

The OECD study has no doubt done well 
to highlight the need for mobilising domestic 
resources through new institutions. The pro¬ 
blem of developing countries is inadequacy 
not only of domestic resources but foreign 
exchange resources as welk Unless develop¬ 
ing countries increase their ability to con¬ 
vert internal surpluses into foreign exchange 
earnings, mobilising domestic currency 
surpluses alone will not help and will only 
give rise to the situation envisaged by the 
‘two-gap’ theory. Rightly, the OECD study 
deals with the scope and problems of cross- 
border flow of resources from these 
specialised institutions. However, consider¬ 
ing the debt-serving problems, decline in 
prices of export commodities of developing 
countries, protectionist trends and decline 
in the flow of foreign resources—both of¬ 
ficial and private, the OECD study could 
have emphasised the role of cross-border in¬ 
vestment by the specialised institutions 
abroad, during the interim period. 
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Books in Brief 

Global Unemployment by Martin Godfrey, 
Wheatsheab Books, Great Britain, 1986, pp 
257, price not mentioned 

THIS book purports to be an attempt to ex¬ 
amine theories about the nature, causes and 
consequences of unemployment in the ad 
vanccd as well as the developing economies 
with a view to derive implications of such 
theonsing for the overall world economic 
scene. Obviously the canvas laid out is broad 
and this leads to difficulties regarding the 
organisation of material as also deriving 
worthwhile conclusions from them In most 
part, the book has turned out to be a survey 
of ideas on unemployment spanning the 
classical, neoclassical, keynesian as also 
man> shades of radical and marxist 
constructions—developed in the most 
diverse historical periods and geo-economic 
contexts Needless to add that these theories 
have also originated in the most diversified 
assortment of environments—spanning the 
pre War British academia to the professional 
desks of the intcrnatr nal lending agencies 
like the IMF and the World Bank While the 
author clearly fails to distil enough of 
coherent and usable wisdom from this most 
diverse spread of ideas and opinions, his 
survey of the material if taken as unassum¬ 
ing survey will remain useful At a tune when 
quick obsolescence of theories tend to make 
most of us familiar only with the currently 
most fashionable among them, a survey of 
this kind featuring the enormity ot ideas is 
certainly useful The book tries to conclude 
the discussion by assembling out ideas from 
this survey in an attempted effort to describe 
the problem of unemployment as one big 
problem for the world as a whole The at¬ 
tempt seems only partial, and unconvincing 
However the merit of the survey remains 

Amal Sanyal 


Rapuncel’s Revenge: Fairy Tales for 
Feminists by Anne Claffey, Linda Kavenagh 
and Sue Russel, Attic Press, Dublin, 1985, 
pp 64, £ 3 50 

A delightful collection of fairy tales re¬ 
written from a feminist perspective with a 
contemporary flavour Snow White orga¬ 
nises the seven dwarfs into a trade union. 
Goldilocks sets up a commune for homeless 
single mothers in the Three Bears' suburban 
villa; Jack’s (of Jack-and-thc-Beanatalk 
fame) mother turns out to be a financial 
consultant who outwits the giant of Giants 
Inc; and Rapunzel, finding that she has been 
used as a guinea pig for the testing of a 
suspicious *new imported Sunsoft shampoo*, 
traps the company directors These stones, 
in reinterpreting stereotyped images of 
women and men (the princes are allowed to 
be frightened of the woods and the 
Cinderdlas and Sleeping Beautys, intelligent 


and innovative), the role of violence and the 
structure of authority, are neither contnved 
nor laboured And most importantly, they 
are funny—which is something one can't say 
about the gory stories ol revenge and blood 
letting that generations ot children have been 
subjected to through these fairy talcs 

Retreat of Socialism in India Inn 
Decades without Nehru. 1964 84 bv 
R C Dutt, Abhinav Publications New Delhi 
1987 pp x\i + 219, Rs 210 

IHC author, R C Dutt believes that 
fawaharlal Nehru was committed to self 
reliant 'socialist' development Dutt cites 
evidence like the directive principles laid 
down in the constitution, the Congress 
resolution in iavour of a ‘socialistic pattern 
ol society’ and the Second and Third Five 
Year plans as an attempt to lay the founda 
tions ot self ichant socialist development 
The retreat from 'socialism' in India m 'ht 
two decades since the death of Jawahailal 
Nehru foims the subject matter of this book 
What were the inner contradictions ef 
Nehru s socialism 7 Were the means adopted 
to achieve this socialism capable of realis 
tng the ends * W hat are the soc tal forces th it 
engendered the post 1964 regression 1 How 
and in what manner did the retreat tiom 
socialism take place during the regime of 
Indira Gandhi 1 I he hook can be viewed >s 
a recount and analysis of the Indian i\ 
perience bv an ardent Nehrum 


Publications Received 

PPST Bulk tin, June 1987 Review ot V icn 
tific and technological Journals in India 
Impact of Modernisation on Milk and 
Oilseeds (11), Is Indigenous Technology 


'Simple' 1 Annual subscription Rs 30 
(Individual), Rs 60 (Institutions) PPST 
Foundation, no 18, Sri Ram Nagar 
Main Road, (near IIT Main Gate), 
Madras 600 013 

Mediro Friend < irrl«* Bulletin luls 1V87 
Paralytic Poliomyelitis A liagcJy on the 
Rise, Universal Immunisation fro 
gramme, (edit) Annual subscription 
Rs 20 Medico Fncnd Circle Bulletin, 
1 20 (Gb), Jangpura Tx tension New 
Delhi 110 014 

\dhikar Rukcha, April June 1987 
Drought Natural or Man made 1 . 
Shrouded in Sec ices Mishra C oinmission 
Repott lhe l nmasktng oi the Amt 
People Triangle Annual subscription 
Rs 10 (MO only) Adhikar Raksha, 
t o Super Book House, Sind C hambers, 
( olaba, Bombi) 4tXf 0^0 

Hi altli for thi Millions tunc 1987 Special 
Issue on (radilional Mcdiunc Annual 
subscription Rs 30 Ht ilth lor the 
Millions, C o VHA1 South ol 111 40, 
Institutional Area New Dilhi 110 016 

1 he Hazards Bulletin lulv August 1987 

1 u tones Act Amended Dam Sheets on 
Hi/irdous Material ind Reports An 
nualSubscription Rs 13(Individual) Rs 
30(Institutions) the Hazards Bulletin, 

2 32 Ituuuiti C hunabh itti Sion, 
Bombay 

Dun! World, July August 19S7 Cape 
Veidt ( arving out a Nation, Honduras, 
lhe Pentagon Republic, Superdams, 
Suptrdainage, etc. Subscription for six 
issues lor Norih America, Asia, 
Austialia and New Zealand $ 20(Indivi¬ 
duals), $ 25 (Institutions), Others $ 16 
Thud Woild. Subscription Department, 
Rua da Gloria 122 gr 105—Rio de 
Janeiro C LP 20241 
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SARASWAll MISHKA 

The book relates to the happiness of letued aged 
people which is detei mined by their positive attitude 
towards social change and non-interfe rerict in the 
affairs of their grown-up children. 

1987, vm + 180pp., tables, Demy 8vo, Rs 9'; 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Stemming Operation Flood 

Towards an Alternative Dairy Policy for India 

Shanti George 

The paper assesses ten central decisions taken under the Operation Flood programme, viz, to use donated dairy 
foods to generate funds for launching a flood' of milk in India, to introduce crossbred cows widely, to extend 
the cultivation of green fodder, to emphasise compounded cattle feed, not to prevent the export of concentrate 
residues from India, to supply cities entirely with milk from rural sources, to replicate the Anand pattern of dairy 
co-operative, to set up a national milk grid, and not to undertake special feeding programmes. These policy decisions 
are criticised, and an alternative dairy policy is sketched for India. 


I 

Introduction 

IT is now 17 yeais since India launched 
Operation Hood, also known as the while 
revolution, a dairy development protect that 
can only he described as pathbteaking in 
terms ot its scale, ambition and innovation. 

I Wo phases of the programme are over, and 
a thiid phase has now begun I his is not 
merely anoppoitune juncture to leconvidei 
the project, it is a cutical one. A peiiod ot 
almost two decades is sufficient to take stock 
of the suitability and impact of a develop¬ 
ment programme. Further, Operation l lood 
represents a bteak with eailicr daitv policy 
in India and this is a suitable time to com¬ 
pare the merits ot various strategics. Inter¬ 
national considerations also suggest 
reassessment. In the case of Phase I hree of 
the programme, the Luropen Economic 
Community (EEC) has for the first time 
hesitated over providing the commodity aid 
that is so crucial to Operation Flood, 1 and 
the likelihood exists of aid gradually being 
transmuted into trade. On the other hand, 
there is considerable talk of replicating 
Operation Flood in various Asian and 
African countries and India should evaluate 
the programme, before passing it on to other 
nations. 

The strong tide ol praise and approbation 
which has accompanied the Operation Hood 
programme as been countcied by a persis¬ 
tent backwash of criticism. Although the 
author of this paper is numbered among the 
critics, I would like to make clear at the 
outset that to me Operation Flood represents 
(a) a uniquely integrated approach to dairy 
development in India, (b) a committed and 
professional effort, and (c) a major develop¬ 
mental thrust. Indeed, it is because of these 
qualities that the programme provides a 
definite, coherent and clcariy visible target 
for criticism. If an integrated, committed, 
professional and development-focused criti¬ 
que of the programme has emerged, it is 
mainly in response to these qualities charac¬ 
teristic of the programme and the organisa¬ 
tions responsible for it. In this way. Opera¬ 


tion flood has stimulated the crystallisation 
ol (what we feel is) a mote appropriate daity 
policy tor India, il in a dialectical fashion 
by piovoking antitheses to its theses. The 
programme has many important lessons to 
impart, even if these ate negative ones. We, 
therefore, consider that Operation Flood 
could seise as a pathway to more effective 
dairy development, although necessitating 
a ll-tuin. 

I he history and oigantsation of the pro¬ 
gramme and of the associated agencies can 
be found in many other documents and will 
lull be repeated here. : We propose in this 
paper to examine ten major policy decisions 
characteristic of the Operation Flood pto- 
gramtne. We will explain why we consider 
these decisions to be undesirable and sug¬ 
gest modifications we hold necessary, with 
our reasons. The alterations which we sug¬ 
gest are not minoi or piecemeal, but together 
cohere into an alternative dairy policy for 
India, one that we might call ‘Operation 
Counter Flood’. This label does not denote 
any cnntrontational stance in relation to 
Operation Flood or the organisations 
associated with the programme. It only sum¬ 
marises the somewhat opposite orientation 
of our alternative, and makes explicit the 
shift that we feel should now take place tn 
Indian dairy policy. 

II 

Donated Dairy Imports 

It can be argued that the foundation stone 
of the Operation Flood programme is the 
acceptance as food aid of some surpluses of 
dried skimmed milk and butter oil from the 
EEC. The Indian Dairy Corporation (IDC) 
acts as a central agency handling these 
imported commodities, and sells them to 
metropolitan and city dairies to be recom¬ 
bined with locally procured liquid milk and 
sold to urban consumers. The sale of im¬ 
ported dairy foods generates most of the 
funds for the Operation Flood programme 
(in addition to a loan from the World Bank). 
The other aspects of the programme, which 
we shall discuss in later sections, are thus 


dependent on this source of funds— 
although the other aspects can and will be 
criticised in their own right. 

Conversely, this policy decision alone 
merits severe criticism, rcgatdless ot what ac¬ 
tivities are financed by lunds derived from 
donated ciairy commodities. Even tl our own 
approach to uttlk production and marketing, 
so very different from that ot Operation 
Hood, were financed in this manner, we 
would still oppose the generation of funus 
through the strategy of selling milk com¬ 
modities donated by the L-EC. I here are a 
number of reasons lor this. 

Such funds create a dangerous substratum 
of subsidies, as has been demonstrated by 
one study ol the Delhi milk market.' Dairy 
aid. as a cheap source of milk, gives Opera¬ 
tion Flood's national dairy grid the iinan- 
cial leeway to pay for the expensive business 
of procuring and transporting milk produced 
in small quantities scattered over rural India, 
where road communication is poor and 
climatic conditions are adverse to the preser¬ 
vation of milk. If the imported commodities 
given free to India and sold cheap to Opera¬ 
tion Flood dairies were not available as 
subsidy—if for example food aid was 
stopped—the following chain of conse¬ 
quences would ensue. 1 he heavy costs of 
procurement, preservation and transport 
would have to be borne fully by the national 
milk grid. The procurement price that th>s 
grid would be able to pay farmers would 
then fall, pushed down by overhead costs. 
This would lead to a decrease in the amount 
of milk procured by the grid, which would 
in turn push costs further up and procure¬ 
ment prices further down... The World 
Food Programme mission which evaluated 
Operation Flood in 1981 drew attention to 
these covert subsidies. 4 

Paradoxically, at the same time that gifted 
dairy imports subsidise procurement of local 
milk, the very availability of a source of milk 
cheaper than what Indian farmers can pro¬ 
duce acts as an inbuilt depressant of the pro¬ 
curement price paid to local milk producers. 
The World Bank appraisal mission on 
Operation Flood II noted that the economic 
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price of milk recombined from imported 
commodities and including transport, 
storage and processing costs was equal to the 
then prevailing farmgate price of milk—and 
this local milk would then have to be trans 
ported and processed at further cost' 
Similarly, the economic price of indigenously 
manufactured dried skim milk is significantly 
higher than that of the imported equivalent, 
even when produced in the country’s most 
efficient dairies 6 

Prior to Operation Hood, dairy com 
modules were imported on a commercial 
and not a gifted basis, but at that time only 
dried skim milk was imported and not but 
ter oil That situation represented an 1 m 
pruvement over the present one, in that dried 
skim milk would have to be recombined with 
local milk The additional import of butter 
oil means that it can if necessary be directly 
combined with dried skim milk, thereby 
bypassing local milk supply 7 Further, 
under Operation Flood, butter oil has been 
sold as a cooking medium, allowing the 
seepage of food aid into markets other than 
that for milk * 

It can further be argued that generating 
funds through the sale ot foreign donations 
of dairy commodities hrects these funds to 
certain channels rather than others For these 
commodities to be sold so that funds may 
be generated, investments have to be made 
in warehouses for storage, dames with 
recombining equipment, vending outlets, 
and so on The bias of the Operation Flood 
programme towards building market infra 
structure rather than enhancing milk pro 
duction has often been commented on, 9 as 
also its over emphasis on hardware which 
the Jha Committee report drew attention 
to 10 We suggest that this basis is to some 
extent inherent in the source of finance opted 
for by the programme In fact, the IDC itself 
came into existence only in order to handle 
imported dairy commodities 

All these trends taken together point to 
the danger of India’s organised dairy sector 
becoming dependent on imported commodi 
ties—first on donated imports and later (if 
the donors refuse aid) on commercial im¬ 
ports That the programme has succumbed 
to this danger is clearly demonstrated by the 
fact that although Operation Flood promised 
to make India self sufficient m milk by 1975, 
this has not been achieved even m 1987 In 
deed, the persistent requests to the EEC for 
further commodity aid for Phase Three pro¬ 
vides clinching evidence of dependency " 
The ripples of this dependence have spread 
over the country in the course of the pro 
gramme, for under Phase One only the fout 
metropolitan cities made use of imported 
commodities but during Phase IWo the 
recombination has spread to other cities and 
towns 11 

A counter argument could run thus “So 
what if India imports dairy foods from 
countries which produce them more effl- 
aently? Is not that natural and inevitable' 7 ” 
Had this argument been put forward two 
decades ago it might have held more credi¬ 


bility, but following as it does on repeated 
promises of selt sufficiency and repeated 
failures to achieve this, it smacks of expe 
diency masquerading as efficiency In any 
case, such an argument cannot stand against 
considerations ot India’s limited reserves of 
foreign exchange, the priority that should be 
accorded to import of more essential com 
modities, the disincentive to local milk 
production that the import of dairy com 
modities would entail, and the sharp flue 
tuations in the price and supply of milk 
foods in the international market The very 
‘rationality’ and ‘efficiency’ of Furope’s milk 
production can be questioned, given levels 
of over production and surplus, and the tau 
that imports of cattle food into F urope arc 
often from countries with undernourished 
cattle, with these very countries later impor 
ting dairv commodities from Furope (India 
is one such country see section VI) 

Theic is also the possibility ot dependence 
in one sector of India’s economy spilling ovet 
into other sectors This possibility has 
already amen in the case ot oils and fats 
as was evinced some paragraphs ago with 
reference io the sale of donated butter oil 
as a cooking medium Apart trom such 
subterranean seepage, the National Dairv 
Development Board which designed Opera 
tion Flood is handling a parallel programme 
with oilseeds eentnng around the import ot 
vegetable oil as a gift from North America 
Vegetable oil has also been imported from 
the FF< under the Operation I lood pro 
gramme itself andtheFFC while hemming 
and hawing over further dairy aid to India 
has declared itself interested in a ‘flood type 7 
protect with vegetable oil 13 

An altci native dairy policy foi India must 
therefore, contain this danger of dependence 
in addition to working on problems internal 
to the country’s daiiy economy The first 
step should be a hard headed assessment of 
the extent to which and the mechanisms 
through which dairy aid is subsidising the 
organised sector under Operation Flood 
Next the contentious question must be ad 
dressed as to how these subsidies can be 
eliminated, and who is to bear the cost, 
whether the state exchequer, the urban con 
sumer or the producer We suggest that the 
guiding pttnciple should be that those con 
sumers who can afford to pay the actual 
market rate should do so (although in sec 
tion X we later suggest strategies whereby 
the market price can be lowered), and that 
subsidised consumption should be restricted 
to deprived groups (see section XI) The 
recent EEC review mission on Operation 
Flood suggests in its report that the interest 
which accrues annually on the substantial 
financial reserves which the IDC has amassed 
through the sale of donated commodities 
could suffice to cover subsidies for an in 
tenm period until these subsidies are 
removed 14 

Dairy imports have to be phased out, and 
those of butter oil before dried skim milk, 
for reasons already discussed This will in 
volve a stock-taking of present levels of 
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dependence on imported commodities in 
various urban centres Limited levels of 
dependence should be eliminated and heavy 
dependence gradually reduced The IDC s 
present stocks ot dairy commodities both 
imported and indigenous, should be directed 
towaids these ends within some tairly 
definite time frame At the same lime the 
focus of dairy development activity must 
shift from Operation Flood s preoccup ition 
with marketing systems to the enhancement 
ot milk production (within the limits 
stipulated in section III), as a positive thiust 
towards self sufficiency and against 
dependence 

The political implications of stopping 
dairy aid are quite major Nonetheless, we 
believe that it may be possible >o present the 
wider context and the need for unpopular 
measures to the uiban consumer who will 
be most affected by them through an in 
telligent and persuasive public awareness 
campaign in the national media 

III 

Milk Production Iargets 

The very title of the Operation l lood pto 
gramme suggests ambitious milk production 
targets, and it is in order to intensity milk 
production sharply that the programme ad 
vocates the technology of crossbred cows, 
green fodder and compounded cattle tied 
Mthough in its implementation the pro 
gramme has neglected milk production ai 
tivitv, as discussed in the last section tnd 
later on in this section, we shall here cx unint 
the (overemphasis on dairv production 
evident in the design ol the programmi Wc 
shall question whcthei a flood ot mtlk c in 
be generated in the present Indian situation 
and draw attention to some tight constraints 
o mtlk production in India 

It may be argued tnat the proposed ever 
cise is quite irrelevant since Operation I lood 
has achieved spectacular increases in produc 
tion “Milk production in India has gone up 
from 223 lakh tonnes in 1971 to 346 lakh 
tonnes m 1982 83” [IDC 1983, 18| these 
claims can be countered quite convincingly 
by pointing out that sudden increases in milk 
production are not so much actual as ap 
parent, since it is only quite leventlv that the 
methodology for assessing milk output has 
stabilised and thus milk production in earlier 
decades are substantially underestimaled 13 
It has also been shown that the increases 
which has taken place can be attributed to 
milch buffaloes ted on agricultural residues 
and not (as envisaged by Operation Flood) 
to crossbred cows efficiently converting 
green fodder 16 Since the Iha Committee 
makes it clear that even in the 1980s the pro 
gramme’s supply of technical inputs to the 
producer was unsatisfactory, we can question 
how the output of milk increased without 
the necessary supply of inputs Finally, if 
these stupendous increases have indeed taken 
place because of the programme, why does 
Phase Three need the additional commodity 
aid from Europe that the implementing 
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agencies and are pleading for? 

The first constraint we draw attention to 
is agro-ecological, since climatic conditions 
of extreme heat and humidity/aridity arc not 
ideal for dairy production. The second con¬ 
straint is socio ecological, with India sup¬ 
porting one-fifth of the world's people and 
almost the same proportion of the world’s 
cattle on one-fortieih of the global land- 
mass. 17 This straitened situation demands 
that land be used to feed people directly 
through the production of cereals, pulses 
and vegetables, rather than indirectly 
through the conversion of agricultural pro¬ 
duce by animals into meat 01 even milk. The 
third constraint is souo economic, since ap¬ 
proximately half of India's population does 
not at present get enough ol foods more 
basic than milk, such as staple calorie. (It 
should be noted that these same constraints 
render inappropriate Operation Hood's milk 
marketing strategies, a point which we 
elaborate later.) Were India's social ecology 
and social economy different, agro-ecolo¬ 
gical constraints could be overcome through 
such technological devices as air-conditioned 
cowsheds, as in the warmer paits of the US. 

The flood of milk produced m Furopc 
(which is now creeping into India's dairy 
economy) is generated under diametrically 
opposite conditions of a temperate ecology 
where a small population enjoys a level of 
income and a standard of living which per¬ 
mits intensive consumption of high quality 
foodstuffs. The irony is that it is from this 
environment, so different to that of India, 
that Opeiation Flood imports its milk 
production strategies. 

We would, on the other hand, suggest that 
instead of indiscriminate import of dairy 
technology from temperate zones, efforts be 
directed towards enhancing the efficiency of 
tropical dairying systems. Rather than 
blindly copying the technology of thinly 
populated societies, we should continue 
India’s age-old subordination of dairying to 
agriculture, with milk production comple¬ 
menting the cultivation of foodgrains, so 
that the two processes can expand together 
and not at the expense of each other (as in 
Euro-American dairy farming which is 
resource-intensive). The ambitious objective 
of flooding India with milk should be 
replaced by more modest aims of a gradual 
and steady increase in the present trickle. 
Emphasis should not be laid on enhanced 
production alone but as much on equitable 
distribution," 1 so that those for whom milk 
is a vital food, such as small children and 
pregnant or lactating women in poor homes, 
have some access to what milk is 
produced. 1 * 

in the following sections of the paper, we 
work out the concrete implications of these 
suggestions. 

IV 

Crossbreeding Strategies 

The white revolution envisaged that a 
flood of milk will flow from a changed unit 


of production, not from low yielding native 
stock, but from crossbred cows with Euro¬ 
pean sires and Indian dams. These hybrid 
cows are to constitute the large part of a na¬ 
tional milk herd European breeding stock 
include the Jeisev, Holstein-Friesian, Brown 
Swiss and Red Dane, and their semen will 
be disseminated in liquid or frozen form, 
through artificial insemination. Some at¬ 
tempts have even been made to introduce 
purebred cows of these strains into parts of 
the country, 20 and indeed to transfer to 
India some of Europe’s surplus cattle ear¬ 
marked for culling. 21 

A prelininary objection to the cross¬ 
breeding policy is that a general attempt to 
increase the dairy potential of India’s cows 
is premature, since their present potential is 
under-utilised as a result of inadequate nutri¬ 
tion. Secondly, such a policy interferes with 
the present division of labour within the 
bovine species in most regions of India, with 
the she-buffalo specialising in the produc¬ 
tion of milk, and the zebu cow specialising 
in the production of bullocks to provide 
animal powei for draught and other pur¬ 
poses. Thus, if the crossbreeding policy were 
successful, India would have two specialised 
milch animals but no good source of animal 
power, since the male progeny of crossbred 
cows tend to have less strength, speed and 
stamina than native bullocks (although 
crossbred bullocks require a superior 
diet). 22 The need for draught animals can¬ 
not be exaggerated in a country where 
bullocks meet two-thirds of power require¬ 
ments and where widespred tractorisalion is 
not feasible. The implementation of Opera¬ 
tion Floods' crossbreeding policy in areas 
noted for the production of various breeds 
of draught bullocks is thus a matter of some 
concern. 21 

There are other serious arguments against 
the crossbreeding programme. One is the 
discomfort experienced by crossbred cows 
under conditions of heat and/or humidity 
which can significantly depress their output 
of milk. These bovines are also easily suscep¬ 
tible to various incapacitating diseases 
carried by air, water and insects, in a coun¬ 
try where most owners cannot insulate their 
cows from these dangers or afford expensive 
veterinary aid, which in any case is not 
available in many areas. 24 (It has also been 
suggested that setting up the extensive 
veterinary infrastructure required for 
crossbred cattle will create another profitable 
sphere of operation for multinational corpo¬ 
rations and for Indian monopoly houses.) 25 

The dietary demands of crossbred cows 
are far greater in quantity and superior in 
quality to those of local animals, and would 
further strain India's precarious food situa¬ 
tion. If this level of feeding cannot be main¬ 
tained, crossbred cows will not fulfil their 
yielding potential and the very purpose of 
crossbreeding will be frustrated. 20 Since 
crossbred cows are high yielders but expen¬ 
sive and risky to maintain, they are more 
suited to the requirements of largeholders 
and medium farmers than to the small/ 


marginal cultivators or landless labourers 
who exigently need a source of income; In¬ 
deed studies show that differences in milk 
yield and returns from milchstock owned by 
farmers of various socio-economic cate¬ 
gories are greater in the case of crossbred 
cows than buffaloes or zebu cows. 27 

Even if none of these other objections 
held, the very fact that crossbreeding 
strategies require an extremely complicated 
and costly infrastructure would suffice to 
question their feasibility. In a country that 
is large, poor and unable to provide electri¬ 
city, water and roads to many villages, arc 
the resources available for the complex net¬ 
work of transport, preservation and timely 
application required for an input as fragile 
as the semen of breeding bulls? It is no 
wonder that the success rate of artificial 
insemination is unimpressive. Further, the 
breeding policy does not include the 
necessary details of what level of exotic 
blood of which particular European strain 
is to be used for various kinds of cows in 
diverse regions of the country. 21 

We suggest that the general breeding 
policy should not be one of crossbreeding, 
and that the crossbreeding programme be 
limited to areas where conditions prevail 
which are necessary for its viability, such as 
places of high altitude; situations of urban 
and peri-urban dairying, and states such as 
Kerala. We cannot emphasise too strongly 
that cattle breeding policy should be sensitive 
to regional diversity and must safeguard the 
draught power supply of the country. One 
such safeguard would be to recognise the 
she-buffalo as Indian’s main milch animal 
(though allowing for interregional varia¬ 
tion), with proportionate investment in 
enhancing her performance, encouraged by 
the presence in the sub-continent of the 
world’s best buffalo breeds. 29 In this man¬ 
ner, the cow’s contribution of work bullocks 
to the economy will not be subordinated to 
milk production. The zebu’s dairy potential 
should not be neglected but can be 
developed by exploiting the tropical breeds 
for which India is famous, and which in¬ 
clude dairy strains in additional to dual- 
purpose breeds that combine strong bullocks 
with cows which yield well. It should be 
noted that many of these tropical breeds 
originate in semi-arid areas of the country 
and are thus capable of withstanding harsh 
climatic conditions and disease at the same 
time that they are able ta operate on low 
grade fodder. 30 Attention should also be 
paid to subsidiary milchstock such as goats, 
camels and assess since each makes a unique 
contribution to the dairy economy. 

Official breeding programmes should 
enlist the skills of traditional breeders who 
have maintained the quality of tropical 
(needs (and whose ancestors developed these 
breeds). Indigenous institutions like 
gaushaJas should be more effectively 
harnessed by breeding strategies, as was 
attempted in earlier five-year plans. 
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V 

Green Fodder 

Since dairy policy should devote con¬ 
siderable attention to the input of feed and 
fodder, in the following three sections we 
shall discuss the policy choices made in this 
regard by Operation Flood, beginning in this 
section with the programme’s empahsis on 
increasing the acreage under green fodder. 
Indeed this choice of feed input is a con¬ 
comitant of the choice of production unit 
that has just been discussed, for crossbred 
cows require a substantial amount ot green 
fodder in their diet in order to realise their 
high yields. The corollary of this relation¬ 
ship is important. If we discover compelling 
arguments against an expansion of the area 
under green fodder, those arguments will ac¬ 
crue to those earlier put forward against 
widespread crossbreeding of zebu cows. 

The cultivation of green fodder requires 
considerable resources of land, water and 
fertiliser, which are fairly easily available in 
the temperate regions with low population 
from which Operation Flood borrows its 
dairying strategies. In India, land resources 
are already heavily exploited, supporting 
both a large human and large livestock 
population. Water is also a scarce resource, 
and an unreliable one in many parts of the 
country which are wholly dependent on er¬ 
ratic rainfall. Fertilisers is similarly an ex¬ 
pensive input which is available in limited 
quantities. Are we then going to divert prime 
irrigated land and significant amounts of 
fertiliser from the production of food crops 
in a country with shocking statistics of 
malnutrition, or from the cultivation of 
more essential cash crops? 

These techno-economic arguments against 
a heavy emphasis on green fodder in dairy 
policy are buttressed by socio-economic con¬ 
siderations. The ‘white revolution’ promised 
a productive process which was not land- 
based as an alternative source of income for 
those with little land or none at all, as a 
means to bypass the obstacles to land 
reform. However, a policy that links milk 
production to large inputs of green fodder 
thereby links it also to the ownership of ir¬ 
rigated land in sufficient quantifies to spare 
for the cultivation of this fodder. Such a 
policy is then a ‘white reaction' biased 
against producers with inadequate or no 
land resources, who for this very reason 
require additional income from dairying. 

Especially alarming are the efforts under 
the Operation Flood programme to take over 
communal grazing land in villages for the 
cultivation of green fodder (as has been done 
in Kaira district and some other parts of 
Gujarat). 11 Village grazing grounds are 
undeniably overused and, degraded, but at 
least those without land have access to them, 
and it can be argued that it is this access 
which sustains milch animal ownership 
among the rural poor. 31 Further, it is the 
ever-increasing density of human and live¬ 
stock populations in twentieth century India 


which is responsible for the overexploita¬ 
tion of communal land, not any innate ir¬ 
responsibility on the part of rural popula¬ 
tions, since archival documents allude to 
traditional conservation of grazing land 
through systems of rotation 13 By com¬ 
mandeering grazing ground to grow green 
fodder, Operation Flood is cutting off the 
major source of free fodder to which the 
rural poor have access, and replacing it with 
an ingredient which cannot be efficiently 
converted by the low quality milchstock 
typically maintained by the poor. However, 
this use of communal land benefits the more 
affluent in the village who can afford to buy 
green fodder and who own high-yielding 
milchstock capable of efficiently converting 
such fodder. Large and medium landholders 
are thus provided with a source of green fod¬ 
der in the village in addition to their own 
land. We agree that measures are urgently 
required to improve rural grazing lands, but 
such displacement of the poor from them 
is not acceptable: 

Our alternative policy, therefore, would 
not suggesc any sudden expansion of green 
todder cultivation lrom the four per cent of 
India’s land that it occupies. 34 At present, 
the counity’s agro-economic traditions wisely 
subordinate the growing of green fodder to 
the production of food crops and cash crops, 
either as one stage in the rotation of crops, 
or on the periphery of fields where other 
crops are growing, or in rows between these 
other ciops, or in seasons when food/cash 
crops cannot be grown. Such strategies merit 
encouragement, in order to produce green 
foddei along with and not instead of more 
important crops. Similarly deserving of en 
couragement are efforts to grow green fodder 
in city cattle colonies by exploiting the 
availability of manure and the water used 
to clean sheds (as reported of the Aarcy 
Colony) 33 

Other indigenous strategics to be reinforced 
include the thrifty and resourceful mustering 
of green fodder through cutting grass from 
roadsides, wasteland or wherever it is 
available, and through using byproducts of 
food/cash crops in the form of leaves, stalks, 
the green tops of sugarcane, etc. 

Unlike Operation Flood’s stress on green 
fodder which would result in competition for 
agricultural resources between people and 
milch animals, our alternative emphasises 
the complementarity between the diets of 
humans and milchstock. It also lessens the 
bias of dairy policy against the rural poor 
by encouraging strategics which arc labour 
intensive rather than capital intensive. 

VI 

Compound Cattle Feed 

Another input of milchstock nutrition 
that Operation Flood lays stress on is factoiy 
compounded cattle feed, the manufacture of 
which has been substantially extended under 
the programme 

We question the widespread relevance of 


such a purchased input of feed in India, 
where the price of milk is determined by the 
norms of subsistence agriculture rather than 
commercialised dairying. At present, no 
major emphasis can be placed on compoun¬ 
ded feed in dairy policy, since its use would 
be limited to specialised milk production, 
whereas the general situation involves dairy¬ 
ing as a supplementary activity to agri¬ 
cultural production and this relationship 
should not be drastically altered given the 
food requirements of the country. 

As in the case of green fodder, the stress 
on compounded cattle feed biases the 
Operation Flood programme against the in¬ 
terests of poorer producers who cannot af¬ 
ford to use purchased inputs in dairying and 
who depend on agricultural waste and on 
what can be gleaned through various labour- 
intensive activities. It is the milk producer 
with a larger resource base who has spare 
cash to invest in such conveniently processed 
nutrients for milch animals. 

Fruther, there is a likelihood that the in¬ 
dustrial manufacture of cattle feed will draw 
upon substances that are edible by humans, 
a danger that cannot be overvtiessed m a 
countiy where malnutrition is widespread. 
Alteady there are suggestions to use cheap 
millets and low grade pulses a* cattle 
feed 3,1 1 he consequence would be increas¬ 
ed prices and decreased availability of these 
commodities, and would hurt the large seg¬ 
ment ol the population whose purchasing 
power cannot extend beyond such millets 
and pulses 

It can also be argued that India's scarce 
tndusuial resources should be used judi¬ 
ciously and optimally. Many existing cattle 
feed plants function below capacity, with 
authoritative sources putting the average 
rapacity utilisation at 40 per cent. 37 Un¬ 
satisfactory levels of quality control are il¬ 
lustrated by the presence ol toxic materials 
in 40 per cent of cattle feed samples collected 
from Gujarat (the state that is Operation 
Hood's show-piece of dairy development) 
and point to other hazards of the policy. 38 

An alternative polity of dairy develop¬ 
ment would, therefore, not lay strong em¬ 
phasis on compounded cattle feed. Further, 
it would reassess the cattle feed plants in¬ 
cluded in the Operation Flood programme 
which are in the planning or construction 
stages to check if these plants are necessary 
or viable or need modification A similar 
stock-taking would follow the functioning 
and capacity utilisation of cattle feed plants 
already in operation. Strict quality control 
measures would be established in the in¬ 
terests of animal health. Most important, the 
use of ingredients suited to human consump¬ 
tion would be vigilantly discouraged. We 
would also explore the option of processing 
bvpioducts and residues into cattle feed 
compounds through systems Much utilise 
human labour, rather than machinery, in 
order to provide employment, particularly 
to rural women who are experienced in such 
processing activity 
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VII 

Export of Concentrate Feed 

We have already questioned the suitability 
of Operation Flood's weightagc towards 
green fodder and cattle feed compounds 
with regard to animal diets, and will now 
proceed to an act of omission rather than 
commission under the programme. At no 
point during the last seventeen years have the 
project authorities made any effort to pre¬ 
vent the export of concentrate residues from 
India to be used as cattle feed in other coun¬ 
ties, nor have they even pro.csted against 
this export, some of whir!, was to EEC 
countries to produce milk that was later 
brought in commodity form to India. Com¬ 
putation of the quantum of this export vary 
from one-fifth to one-tlvrd of India’s total 
concentrate residues, but there is no doubt 
that a significant drain of oilcake extractions 
takes place. w it can be argued that were 
these concentrates retained and used in 
animal diets, the country’s milk supply 
would expand considerably, and some even 
maintain that the additional milk so produc¬ 
'd would exceed that presently imported in 
the form of EEC commodities. 

Be this as it may, there are compelling 
arguments against the export of concentrates 
from India. The country's milch animals do 
not actualise much of their yield potential 
because they are underfed. Jf their nutritive 
intake is enhanced, milk yields will increase. 
Given this situation, it is strange and ironic 
that valuable feedsluffs are exported. What 
is more, if the concentrate feeds now ex¬ 
ported were available to supplement the 
straw and roughages which constitute the 
present staple diet of Indian milchstock, 
these inferior ingredients would be more ef¬ 
ficiently converted into milk. In this way, 
conversion of even the low grade fodder left 
in India is adversely affected by export of 
concentrates. Further, such export dimini¬ 
shes the availability of concentrate feeds 
within Ihe country and consequently in¬ 
creases then price. This has obvious implica¬ 
tions for the cost ot milk production in 
India. It also means that the access to con¬ 
centrates of poor producers in particular is 
decreased by exports which lessen availability 
and inflate price. 

A counter-argument could hold that the 
export of oilcakes provides India with 
valuable foreign exchange.'* 0 However, the 
sums invovled do not seem of any critical 
significance. Also, if foreign exchange alone 
were the criterion, rather than internal con¬ 
siderations, we should not stop at export of 
cattle feed but should export everything that 
is exportable. Moreover, since our alternative 
policy emphasises indigenous strategies, 
large amounts of foreign exchange would 
not be spent on western consultants, Euro¬ 
pean breeding bulls and the like^ and the ex¬ 
change lost through preventing concentrate 
exports could be more than compensated 
for. 

Thus our alternative policy of dairy 


development would include a phasing-out of 
the export of concentrate feeds from India, 
through a series of carefully considered and 
appropriately timed stages. For example, it 
has been aigucd 'hat the profitable sale of 
oilcake abroad supports efficient extraction 
of edible oil, which might not be possible 
were this export stopped. 41 The basis of this 
argument requires careful examination, as 
do possible solutions, such as the provision 
of tax concessions to the firms involved in 
order to balance decline in profits when ex¬ 
ports cease. The costs and benefits of decen¬ 
tralising oilseed processing in order tc widen 
the availability of residues also need to be 
weighed. 42 Further, the direct use of oilcake 
in human nutrition requires examination. 43 
Wc believe that stopping the export of con¬ 
centrates would have an immediately 
beneficial effect on the country’s dairy 
economy, by expanding the supply and 
decreasing the price of this crucial ingiedient 
of milchstock diets. 

VIII 

Rural Milk for Urban Areas 

Cities represent central areas of demand 
for milk at the same time that they arc 
removed from agricultural production. 
Operation Flood policy embodies strategics 
to carry milk from villages to cities through 
a national milk grid of procurement, preser¬ 
vation, storage, transport, and distribution 
facilities (to be discussed further in the next 
three sections). The first phase of the pro¬ 
gramme explicitly included the objective of 
removing city cattle. However, this objective 
was itself removed when it proved infeasible; 
and it was argued that Capturing' the urban 
market through an organised channel of 
rural milk would itself result in the elimina¬ 
tion of city herds. 44 

We oppose Operation Flood’s reliance on 
rural herds for a number of reasons. At pre¬ 
sent much of the milk produced in India is 
a byproduct of agricultural production as 
dairying is supplementary to agriculture. 
This subordinate relationship will be altered 
if rural areas have to provide towns with 
their entire requirement of milk. Dairying 
will then be no longer a byproduct industry 
but will become a specialised commercialis¬ 
ed activity which competes with agriculture 
for inputs, instead of as at present using the 
wastes of agriculture as inputs. Such an 
alteration would be undesirable, since pro¬ 
ducing more milk would mean producing 
less food, in a country with grave levels of 
malnutrition. 

Further, as result of its status as a side ac¬ 
tivity to agriculture; milk production in India 
proceeds on a small scale in scattered rural 
households. Collecting these small amounts 
of milk entails an elaborate procurement 
mechanism, against the background of rural 
India's poor and often non-existent roads. 
There is the further complication of the 
perishability of milk in a tropical climate, 
especially when carried over long distances 


and bad roads, which necessitates expensive 
preservation measures. All these factors 
result in high overheads when rural milk is 
transported to cities. These overheads reduce 
the price received by the village producer (a 
matter of particular concern to small pro¬ 
ducers), and inflate the price charged to city 
consumers thus placing milk beyond the 
means of many urban residents. Rural-urban 
milk grids may be efficient in temperate 
climes where large amounts of milk are 
generated, but the comparatively small 
quantites of milk available in rural India 
militate against the economies of scale in¬ 
herent in the logic of such a grid, and often 
lead to deficits in its financing which must 
then be borne by the producer or the con¬ 
sumer or the state or all of these. 43 

Moreover, carving long distance channels 
between rural producers and urban con¬ 
sumers allows the magnetic pull of urban de¬ 
mand for milk to more easily attract milk 
from villages. To the extent that milk thereby 
becomes less available and more expensive 
in rural areas, nutrition in these areas will 
suffer. More specifically, rural households 
with excess milk will no longer turn their 
surpluses into ghee once an outlet for fluid 
milk becomes available. This in turn will 
stem the supply of buttermilk, the nutritious 
byproduct of ghee manufacture, which was 
formerly available free or at a cheaper price 
than milk to those in Ihe village without 
milchstock. Of special concern are the small 
households with resources sufficient to sup¬ 
port a milch animal, but pot sufficient to 
withstand the need to sell the milk produced 
for cash rather than keep some milk for 
home consumption, since it is in such pro¬ 
ducer households that nutritional levels are 
likely to be low particularly among women 
and children. 

The alternative dairy policy that we pro¬ 
pose would continue the Indian tradition of 
supplying the cities with milk from a number 
of sources, and not any single source, in 
order not to strain that source beyond 
desirable limits. Further, given the social 
ecology of India, a diversified procurement 
network to provide milk to cities would 
spread out the pressure of urban demand, 
and would provide insurance in case of 
decline in supply from any one source as a 
result of erratic rainfall, epidemics or such 
contingencies. 

In our alternative; villages would continue 
to supply cities, exchanging their surplus 
milk for additional income However, these 
villages should be located in sufficient pro¬ 
ximity to cities to enjoy a good procurement 
price for milk without the costs of long 
distance transport and preservation cutting 
too sharply into this price We must farther 
distinguish between villages close enough to 
cities to allow milk to be carried without 
treatment, and those mote distant which will 
requite some preservation of milk before 
supply to cities, yet not so distant as to 
increase overheads undply. Villages with 
surplus milk in interior areas can contribute 
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to urban dairy requirements (and benefit 
from urban demand) by supplying ghee in¬ 
stead of fluid milk, since ghee is much less 
expensive to handle, and since the byproduct 
buttermilk will remain in the villages for 
local nourishment 

However, unlike Operation Flood, our 
alternative policy will emphasise several 
other sources of milk for cities Quite con 
trary to the programme, we would not seek 
the expulsion of city milch herds but instead 
would suggest their recruitment and reorga 
msation For example, urban cattle colonies 
on the lines of Bombay's Aarey Colony 
would minimise the disadvantages ot city 
milk production at the same time that t 
maximised the advantages, namely specia 
lised and intensive production as well as low 
marketing overheads Rural areas contiguous 
to cities could also specialise in dairying, 
since transport and preservation costs would 
again be low, with a beneficial impact on 
both procurement and retail prices Another 
source of milk tor urban areas would be the 
usually nomadic groups of herders and 
breeders since their skills generate con 
siderable amounts of milk, especially if cities 
or towns are near tl * waste or forest land 
where such groups operate 46 

IX 

Anand Pattern Co-operatives 

One of the institutional forms embraced 
by Operation Hood policy—indeed, very 
tightly embraced— is that of the Anand pat 
tern co-operative. In fact this attachment can 
be viewed as umbilical to the extent that the 
agencies which designed Operation Flood 
and implement it emerged out of the proto 
type of the Anand pattern, viz, the Kaira 
District Co-operative Milk Producers' Umon 
Ltd (KDCMPU), located m the Anand 
taluka of Gujarat 47 Thus, the policy deci 
sion examined m the previous section, namely 
to depend on rural sources of milk alone, 
is extended by the further specification that 
this milk should be channelled through co 
operatives structured on the lines of the 
KDCMPU 

Further, while most institutional forms 
depicted by Operation Flood are technical 
in nature, such as the chilling plant or the 
feeder balancing dairy or the bulk vending 
outlet, the Anand pattern co-operative 
represents a human institution and a parti¬ 
cipatory one, and as such merits even closer 
examination Yet, the approach of Operation 
Flood's policy to such participatory institu 
tions u typically technocratic, embodying 
the view that co-operatives and other human 
organisations can be mass-produced and 
standardised 1 

While urging Anand pattern co-operatives 
on the rest of India, Operation Flood policy 
appears to lack an adequate grasp of the ac¬ 
tual situation in the Anand area Tb take 
only basic technical issues, the KDCMPU’s 
success derives from buffaloes fed on 
agricultural residues whereas the Anand pat¬ 
tern described w Operation Flood docu¬ 


ments emphasises crossbred cows and green 
fodder What is more, certain features of the 
KDC MPU do not accord well with current 
national ideals For example, despite claims 
that Anand co operatives topple caste bar 
riers, the success of the KDCMPU derives 
to a considerable extent from the activity of 
a particular caste group, the patidars, with 
some consequent negative effects for mem 
bers of other and lower castes such as the 
cx untouchables Replicated Anand co 
operatives have often been described as 
strongholds of locally dominant castes thus 
reinforcing their power 
Replicating the Anand situation can llso 
be questioned on the grounds that replica 
tion is unlikely of success, since, very specific 
and special cond'tions were responsible for 
the emcigencc and consolidation of the 
KDC MPL 1 hese conditions include an cx 
ceptionally ibundant supply of milk, access 
to the Bombay market which was organised 
to an extent unprecedented in the country, 
producers unusually unified through caste 
solidarity into opposition against middle 
men, situational advantages in newly in 
dependent India, the patidar caste’s network 
of influence; and substantial aid from within 
and outside India as the fust co opciativt 
of its kind Lsen singly these conditions are 
not typical of most of India let alone in the 
needed conhguration 
Again the official patronage ot the 
Anand pat'em seems unfortunately to be 
combined with hostility towards other in 
stitutions in the country's dairy sector which 
have achieved a certain amount of success 
such as the Aarey cattle colony in Bombay 
(discussed in the preceding section) or the 
Choryasi Ihluka Co operative Milk Sale 
Society I td in Surat We, therefore, fear that 
not only will an institution adapted to the 
local context of Anand prove unsuitable m 
other parts of India, but that the official zeal 
in propagating Anand pattern co operatives 
may displace or damage institutions that 
have evolved in those localities, or may sti 
fie the initiative necessary for locally ap 
propriate institutions to emeige Would the 
KDCMPU have been born m the 1940s if 
a policy of imposing a model from above 
had been operative at the time 7 
When devising an alternative to Operation 
Flood, we would carefully investigate the 
reasons for the KDCMPU’s success, to 
determine which of its features are amenable 
to replication and suited to the wider objec 
fives of dairy policy For example; the thrifty 
husbandry through which farmers at Anand 
combine dairying with agriculture perhaps 
represents indigenous systems of milk pro 
duction at their best and well deserves emuia 
tion ** Similarly, the quality of veterinary 
aid provided in the area and the speed with 
which it is available would undoubtedly 
benefit other parts of India as well 49 
All the same, policy which draws on the 
Anand experience is not the same as a policy 
which is obsessed with Anand (and Anand 
wrongly perceived at that, as in the case of 
Operation Flood) We would, therefore. 
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abandon as mieasible and undesirable the 
present strategy ot ‘replicate Anand at all 
costs’ Instead, we would aim at a broad, 
open and flexible use of co-operative institu¬ 
tions by dairy policy, in a perspective ot 
‘Anand and other institutions’ rather than 
Anand or ’ We would scrutinise all \ (able 
and smoothly functioning dairy institutions 
in order to note what lessons can be learnt 
from them, such as the Aaicy colony’s 
organisation of city cattle and the Choryasi 
co operative's provision of credit to pio 
ducers and its shearing of costs which 
benefits both producer and con>umcr, to 
take only the examples which have already 
been mentioned 30 Our policy design would 
trv to encourage and nurture local enterprise 
and initiative and to build upon inlormal 
patterns of co operation that already exist, 
rather than supenmpost any uniform pat¬ 
tern on the whole country We would expert 
ment with forms of dairy co operative which 
atlempt to overcome the problems of dep 
rived and powerless groups in Indian society, 
such as the pilot project by a voluntary 
oigamsation which aimed at co operative 
production of milk (and nor only co 
operative procurement as in the case of the 
Anand pattern) 51 We would alvo seek to 
implement the concept and model of ghee 
co operatives that was outlined in a policy 
document which appeared soon after 
independence 

X 

National Milk Grid 

In this section wt will develop some of the 
points that have already been raised m order 
to integrate them more closely into our 
discussion The major thrust of the Opera- 
t )n Flood programme has been to set up 
a national milk gna which links the rural 
milk producer to the urban consumer 
through milk tankers, chilling stations and 
feeder balancing dames It has been pointed 
out that the programme allocates more 
money to marketing structure than to pro¬ 
duction enhancement, and has at times ex 
reeded estimated expenditure on the milk 
grid while failing to reach targets of 
disbursement on the milk production side. 

Some of the objections which we have 
already put forward against Operation Flood 
policy have relevance here again The milk 
tankers which link the grid require smooth 
roads as in the affluent countries which are 
being imitated, although many parts of rural 
India have no roads at all If rankers are 
widely put to use, they will require frequent 
and expensive repairs, with consequent in¬ 
crease in marketing overheads, further ex¬ 
acerbated by the deterioration of milk in 
transit over rough roads, and by the ever- 
escalating price of diesel oil 33 

Since milk sours quickly under tropical 
conditions, preserving milk during its long 
journey through the grid becomes a costly 
and nsky business Even the simplest techni¬ 
ques of chilling milk are problematic and ex¬ 
pensive, because in many areas the water re- 
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quired in the chilling process (and even for 
the basic purpose of keeping containers 
clean in order to prevent spoilage) is a scarce 
resource, and the price of ice increases rapid¬ 
ly. These factors, like the problem ot roads 
already discussed, suggest the need for fun¬ 
damental development measures to precede 
the introduction of high level technology, as 
well as the injudiciousness of transfeiring 
technology to rural India from countries 
where ample infrastructural facilities exist. 

Again, milk production in India is 
characterised by sharp seasonal fluctuations, 
because of its relationship to agriculture 
which in turn is dependent on an unreliable 
monsoon in most patts ot the country. The 
dairy plants that are part of the national 
milk grid thus swing uneconomical^ bet¬ 
ween underutilisation in summer and 
overutilisation in wintei.* Feeder balancing 
dairies, introduced as a solution to seasonali¬ 
ty, have themselves turned into a problem 
with their average capacity utilisation plac¬ 
ed as low as 32 per cent in 1983 by the Jha 
Committer. The diseconomies of wasted 
scale are aggravated by the high cost of 
manufacturing dried skim milk (itself con 
sidered necessary to cope with summer shor¬ 
tages of milk) which is significantly higher 
than the price ol imported milk powdei." 
The additional problems created by the scar 
city and increasing prices ot inputs >uch as 
furnace oil underline the unwiseness of a 
general industrialisation ol the dany tnaiket. 
Wc must also criticise the design ol Opera¬ 
tion Flood's milk gud on (he grounds that 
it is capital- rather than labour-intensive - 
in a country which has limited capital but 
much unemployed labour 

Our suggestion, therefore, is that Indian 
dairy policy should relinquish at least for the 
moment its dream of a nationl-wide in¬ 
dustrial milk grid, oecause such a dream will 
only materialise when there is sufficient 
surplus milk as well as spare finance tor in¬ 
vestment. We would question whether the 
areas in the country which are at present 
considered surplus in milk, such as Gujarat, 
are really so, given the level of protein 
malnutrition among children in these 
areas. % Further, we have commented earlier 
on the general undesirability of financing 
dairy development in India through the sale 
of dairy commodities donated by the EEC, 
and specifically on the use of this finance 
to build up marketing infrastructure rather 
than to expand milk production. IT in¬ 
digenous supply proves inadequate in 
feeding the greatly expanded processing in¬ 
frastructure, it may well transpire that what 
has been created is an international milk grid 
through which European surpluses are trans¬ 
ferred to India, but this time on a commer¬ 
cial basis. 

We do not advocate any total de-indus¬ 
trialisation of milk marketing in India, but 
that industrialisation should proceed on a 
discriminating and limited basis. Fluid milk 
plants, feeder balancing dairies and product 
plants should not be set up in the somewhat 
prodigal manner of Operation Flood, but 
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only where capacity will be efficiently utilis¬ 
ed. We; therefore; propose that all dairy 
plants which are in the blueprint or con¬ 
struction stages should be ruthlessly 
reassessed for viability. 

We would further argue that dairy 
marketing in India must be better oriented 
towards lowering overheads in order to 
benefit both producers and consumers. One 
means to this end would be to emphasise the 
use of labour rather than capital, a strategy 
with additional advantages in a country 
where employment levels (and thereby, in¬ 
come levels) need considerable boosting. For 
example, under Operation Flood indigenous 
dairy foods are being manufactured with in¬ 
dustrial technology. We would instead ad¬ 
vise that these foods be produced by women 
in a workshop situation which extends the 
kitchen technology that they are habituated 
to, and through which such products have 
traditionally been manufactured. 

As has been already discussed earlier, 
haulage of milk from villages to cities should 
take place only ovei distances where the 
overheads do not depress producer prices 
unduly and inflate consumer prices 
undesirably. The dairy surpluses of remote 
areas could travel inexpensively to centres of 
demand in the form of ghee. Motorised 
transport should be used only where it Dro¬ 
ves economical, since intermediate techno¬ 
logy of bicycles or anmial-diawn cans can 
cover reasonable distances over existing 
roads In older to minimise the need for 
pasteurisation, milk should not as far as 
possible be carried in fluid form across 
perishability barriers. Pasteurisation is not 
only expensive but to a grea* extent 
duplicators as the Indian consumer in¬ 
variably boils milk, even pasteurised milk. 
This universal Indian habit could be relied 
upon to eliminate bacteria, rather than any 
industrial piocess. We should add that the 
strategies described in this paragraph are not 
novel or untested, but are used effectively 
and economically by the private trader, and 
bear emulation. Similarly, the ‘loose' sale of 
milk by private traders helps these who can 
afford only very small amounts of milk, 
unlike the industrial grid's distribution in 
standardised packs or through bulk vending 
outlets. 

XI 

Milk Consumption among 
Vulnerable Groups 

Our focus here will be on an act of omis¬ 
sion by the Operation Flood programme 
rather than the acts of commission discussed 
in most sections of the paper. The white 
revolution began with slogans of milk for 
everyone, truly revolutionary in a land where 
milk is scarce and expensive and its con¬ 
sumption closely correlated with income 
levels. Later on, when these slogans proved 
difficult to live upto, the Operation Flood 
policy shifted its stand to argue that even if 
milk consumption had not increased among 
poorer groups, the sale of milk provided in¬ 


come to small producer households which 
could then invest this income in cereal 
foodstuffs, to meet basic calorie needs that 
are widely unfulfilled and which take prio¬ 
rity over protein requirements. 

However, the programme makes no special 
efforts to distribute milk more equally, or 
to channel some milk towards those most in 
need of it yet least able to afford it (the 
vulnerable groups to whom we shall return 
later). This is a grave omission in the Indian 
context, where what milk is produced is quite 
inequitably consumed both within and bet¬ 
ween areas. For example, the per capita in¬ 
take of milk in metropolitan cities is dou¬ 
ble the national average and even triple that 
in part of rural India, yet even so in an af¬ 
fluent metropolis like Bombay, half the 
residents cannot buy a third of their re¬ 
quirements of milk, and 14 per cent cannot 
afford milk at all.' 7 

Not only is such inequity disturbing in 
itself, but the consideration that some 
amount of animal protein is required in all 
diets implies the need for wider distribution 
of mjlk, for in India meat as a source of 
animal protein has limited relevance given 
the optimal use of straitened agricultural 
resources to feed a burgeoning population, 
and also given vegetarian noims.'® These 
nutritional reasons aside, India is a land of 
lactophiliacs, where milk is a food for which 
most people have a strong positive bias, and 
thus access to milk should be extended. 

In this situation, where all Indians want 
milk and nerd varying amounts of it, special 
attention should be paid to those who need 
it most for essential physiological functions, 
namely children under five-years of age and 
women who are pregnant or lactating, and 
in particular such women and children who 
live in deprived homes with precarious nutri¬ 
tional standards.' 9 

The Operation Flood programme has 
been somewhat callous in this regard. Us 
boast that milk is no longer rationed rings 
hollow, since the need tor rationing con¬ 
tinues in order to spread a scare yet desirable 
commodity more equitably. Little effort has 
been made under the programme to stimu¬ 
late consumption among poor and vulnera¬ 
ble groups. Although a substitute for milk, 
“chaisathi", has been marketed in the low 
income areas of one city, th’S minor pro¬ 
gramme does not come to grips with the 
nutritional necessities of those inhabitants 
of such areas who need milk and not a 
substitute, neither has it been extended 
beyond the areas where it was introduced as 
a pilot project. 

lb compound this neglect of the poor, 
many strategies espoused by the Operation 
Flood programme have served to decrease 
the availability of lactic nutrition at the same 
time as they have inflated its cost. Some of 
the fluid milk procured by die national grid 
might otherwise have been converted into 
ghee, releasing buttermilk for local con¬ 
sumption. We are particularly concerned 
about the suction force exerted by the na¬ 
tional milk grid on small producer house- 
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holds, among whom distress sales am com 
mon 60 The inefficiencies of the grid, 
discussed earlier, decrease the procurement 
price that the producer receives* 1 and thus 
(counter to the arguments of Operation 
Flood) his ability to purchase other 
foodstuffs At the same time these ineificien 
cies push up the price paid by the consumer 
and thereby restrict the number who can af 
ford to purchase milk It has been suggested 
by a senior agncultural economist that the 
surpluses of milk which Operation Flood 
flaunts really represent milk that people can 
not afford to buy* 2 (and this is despite the 
present element of subsidy provided by 
donated dairy foods, as described earlier) 
The milk products that the programme has 
generated are impressive in their range and 
quality, but relate only to the incomes and 
lifestyles of the elite 

Our view is that a dairy policy for India 
should be as concerned with the equitable 
distribution of milk as with stimulating pro 
duction Therefore a dairy policy should be 
integrated and articulated within the wider 
framework of a food policy for India, en 
sunng for example that the ptoduciion of 
milk complements r ther than competes 
with the generation of other foodstuffs 
More specifically, dairy policy should be 
framed within a protein policy Thus instead 
of Operation Flood’s blanket approach to 
dairy nutrition, a protein map of India 
should be drawn up to demaicatt areas 
where milk is the main source ot protein and 
where fish/eggs/meat are not generally con 
sumed Special attention must be paid to 
poorer homes, and particularly to small 
children and pregnant/lactating women in 
these homes 

Some of our earlier suggestions can con 
tribute to wider distribution, e g, those in 
section X which urge the cutting down of 
overheads m order to raise procutpment 
pace per litre (thus enabling small producers 
to enjoy increased income plus the option 
of retaining some milk for domestic con 
sumption), and to decrease retail prices in 
order to encourage access to milk Similar 
ly, our stress on the manufacture of ghee in 
distant rural areas will ensure that nutritious 
buttermilk is retained there, while the sale 
of ghee provided income which is not dimi 
nished by the high overheads of marketing 
fluid milk from these areas Where ghee is 
industrially produced buttermilk should be 
generated as a byproduct and channelled to 
poor households No further emphasis need 
be given to the manufacture of luxury foods 
such as chocolates and cheese from scarce 
milk 

We further suggest that dairy policy return 
from the Operation Flood approach, which 
is insensitive to income differentials, to the 
strategy of earlier urban milk schemes that 
Supplied milk of varied fat content (and thus 
of varied price) to cater to various income 
groups On the same lines, some element of 
redistribution c»n be built into rural procure¬ 
ment networks, as with the proposition that 
dairy co-operatives provided subsidised milk 


to the poorest children in the village where 
the co-operative is located a Ws would also 
suggest some effort at consciousness raising 
among affluent groups Rather than en 
courage these groups to drink more milk 
(and Operation Flood sends out commer 
cials to this effect over television), they 
should perhaps be educated on how much 
milk they need and the priority requirement 
elsewhere for the milk they consume over 
these levels Indeed, the use of milk 
substitutes could possibly be encouraged 
among the elite, since these substitutes are 
popular with their reference groups in the 
west and also counter the diseases of af 
fluence such as cholesterol accumulation At 
the other end of the socio-economic spec 
trum, special feeding programmes should be 
designed and implemented, if necessary with 
the help of voluntary agencies, to provide 
milk to those who require it most 
physiologically but have the least access to it 

XII 

Conclusion 

In this cction, wc would like to make 
some tmil points The first of these is that 
the alternative dairy policy outlined m this 
paper docs not represent a break tram the 
trend ol such policy in the longer term 
perspective ot twentieth century India but 
only a break iway from Operation I lood 
and the recent five year plans which the pro 
gramme hi> influenced Earlier live year 
plans 64 othual documents put forward in 
the yedrs soon after independence, 6 ' the 
profile of Indid drawn by nationalist leaders 
in the tmal decade of imperial rule,** 
reports dnd recommendations by Bntish of 
ticials tong resident m and deeply familiar 
with India * all contain strategies and sug 
gcstions which we have woven into this 
paper None of these early policy documents 
advocated the total take-over of India’s dairy 
sector by production and marketing tech 
nology borrowed from Europe in the manner 
of Operation Flood Indeed, some argued 
against such wholesale westernisation ** 
Neither did these earlier document glorify 
traditional Indian systems of dairying nor 


suggest that they remain hallowed and un¬ 
changed All advised intelligent intervention 
in order to enhance the efficacy of these 
systems, with the selective incorporation of 
innovations from other countries, as we do 
in this paper 

Further, os an exercise in policy analysis 
and advocacy, wc have here critically examin¬ 
ed the Operation Flood programme as it is 
designed The programme as implemented 
seems to show some significant divergence 
from its policy design, because of the dif¬ 
ficulty in implementing a policy which (as 
we argue) is singularly unsuited to Indian 
reality, thus necessitating situational ad¬ 
justments 69 We suggest that the implemen 
tation of the programme (and those situa¬ 
tional adjustments) in various areas be 
closely studied m order to throw light on 
local needs is well as on the constraints 
faced by dairy development, so that suitable 
decentralised strategies may be devised 

We also wish in closing to reiterate ou. ad¬ 
miration for the prolession msm commit 
ment and zeal which has gont into the 
Operation Flood programme although we 
disagree with the programme lestgn In 
deed no alternative dairy policy will be sue 
cessful unless these same qualities provide 
iht required fuel Our alternative is in fact 
a child of the Operation Hood policy, if a 
dissenting child and a throwback to eat her 
forms of dau> policy Had not the pro 
gramme been so integrated aggiessive and 
high profile, we would not have been 
stimulated into assessing it and formulating 
an alternative 

In conclusion we move to a btoader pro 
blcm with which all policy in India must 
often grapple, and not only dairy policy, 
although it has been explicitly laised in the 
c ntext of dairy development generally and 
of Operation Flood in particular by Doom- 
bos et al This is the choice between what 
is techno economically necessary and what 
is socio economically desirable, the much 
debated question of whether policy should 
be designed to favour efficiency or ledistn 
button However, in the previous sections 
when outlining what we felt were suitable 
measures, it appeared that by and large what 
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was tcchno-economically feasible (vi/, low 
cost, labour-intensive decentralised develop 
mcnt) was also socio economically desirable, 
in that such dairy development would not 
bypass small producers and low income con 
sumers lb that extent the head need not be 
posed against the heart while designing an 
appropriate dairy policy for India, and such 
a policy could be rough minded at the same 
time that it is tender hearted 

[Jhis is a slightly revised revision ot a paper 
presented at a seminai on India's livestock 
Economy, ontamsed by the Indian Society ot 
Agricultural Economics at the Centte 
for Development Studies lrivandrum, 
March 26 28, 1987 

In writing this papu I have drawn heavily 
on the work of B S Baviskar, R N Nair and 
S M Batra, and gratefully acknowledged my in 
debtedness to them Martin Doornbos and Piet 
Ikrhal were kind enough to comment on an 
earlier version of this papei (in an appendix to 
Doornhos et al 198t\ as weic Ghanslwam Shah 
and Gerard Oonk I also appicuale the com 
ments on the paper when it was picsentcd at 
the seminar on India's I iu stock Economy pat 
ticularly those of A Vaidvanathan who acted 
as discussant ] 

1 As reporttd in the Indian fxpre r x 
Marcn 12. 1987 


2 See for example various documents, of the 
National Dairy Development Board, 
Anand, and especially NDDB 1977 For a 
critical description, see George 1985, where 
many of the arguments put forward in this 
paper are discussed and documented more 
extensively 

1 Batra 1986 

4 FAO 1981 

5 World Bank 1978 

6 Singh and kellv (1981) provide the figures 
for Amul Dans 

7 Khurosfy 1974 

8 NDDB 1977 

9 Dogia 1981 

10 Jha ( ommittcc 1984 

11 Indian Lxprea op cit 

12 NDDB, op cii 

H As repotted in the Uonomic Timex, 
January 28 1987 

14 See C ommission ol the Lutopcan C om 
muniucs 1987 

15 Dogia 1981 and 1982 

16 Nair 1985 

17 l lotty 1980 

18 Batra 1981 

19 Huria and Achayu 1980, Gopujkar et al 
1985 

20 Baviskar 1981 

21 Thapai 1987 

22 Rajjpuiohu 1979 

21 Nair and Dhas 1986 

24 Sec NDDB 1978 tor tht various papers 
presented at the National C onlcrenct on 
C rossbrccding 


25 The suggestion is bv K N Nair 

26 Singh 1979 

27 Nyholm et al 1975 

28 NDDB op cit 

29 Huria and Achaya op cit 

30 kulkarm 1951 

31 Gupta 1978 

32 Personal communication from K N Nair 

13 F g. Cattle Conference 1937 

34 Rawat 1978 

35 Government of Maharashtra 1974 

36 Rajapurohit op cit 

37 Jha Committee op cit 

38 Shukla and Desai 1978 

39 Singh and Singh 1986, India Committee of 
the Netherlands 1985 

40 Doornbos et al, op cit 

41 Ibid 

42 Nair 1981 

43 Personal communication irom K N Nair 

44 Jul 1978 

45 Government ol Maharashtra, op ut 

46 I AO 1965 

47 Eor a description of the KDCMPU, see 
Singh and Kelley, op cit, and Ulrey 1966 

48 Joslen (1905) shows that this efficiency long 
pre dated tht organisation of the 
kDl MPU 

49 Patel 1983 

50 For inform,moil on the Aartv Colony, see 
government of Maharashlta, op ut For a 
brief description of the Cboryasi co 
operatise see Baviskar 1986 
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52 Government of India 1947 

53 FAD 1965; Apte 1982 

54 FAD 1981 

55 Apte, op ctt 

56 For a discussion of protein malnutrition 
among children in the Kheda district itself 
see Mehta 1981 

57 NODB 1982, Shah 1981 

58 Huna and Achaya, op ut 

59 Ibid, Gopujkar et al, op cit 

60 Batra, op cit 

61 See Heredero 1983 for an account of how 
the procurement price received by poor 
tribal producers is eroded by milk grid 
technology 

62 S S Johl, quoted m the Indian Express, 
September 28, 1986 

63 Punalekar 1982 

64 Government ot India 1952, 1956 and 1961 

65 h g. Royal Commission 1928 

66 E g, Government of India 1947 

67 Sub Committee 1948 

68 Wnght 1937 

69 Baviskar op at describes ‘distortions’ in one 
replication of the Anand pattern which are 
actually adaptations to local conditions 
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DISCUSSION 


Terms of Reference of Ninth Finance 

Commission 

G Thimmaiah 


I 

IN their article published in EPW (July 25) 

B P R Vithal and M L Sastty ( V and S for 
short) .have analysed the implications of the 
composition and terms of reference of the 
Ninth Finance Commission. I he purpose of 
this note is to point out ceitain misconceptions 
in their interpretation of the terms of reference. 

V and S have maintained that it is not 
necessary that the government of India should 
give any directions or guidelines for the Finance 
Commission by using such words as “shall have 
regard among other considerations...” because 
they are not envisaged in the Constitution. Fur 
ther, they have observed that “the union cannot 
thiough the Presidential Older constituting the 
commission dictate the manner in which the 
commission is to function in discharging its 
duty which has been conferred on it by Article 
280 of the Constitution. The terms of reference 
as at pit-sent worded therefore arc unconstitu¬ 
tional. They should either be amended to fall 
in line with the phraseology of the terms of 
reference of previous commissions or the 
Finance Commission should itself ignore this 
direction as being repugnant to the provisions 
of the Constitution under Which the commis¬ 
sion has been constituted” (p 124*)). 

This point of view is based on a mis¬ 
understanding of the constitutional provisions 
as also of the performance of past commis¬ 
sions. I'he constitutional provision can only 
provide for a statutory commission. It cannot 
lay down how l he commission should be con¬ 
stituted and indicate guidelines for its function¬ 
ing. These matters ate normally left to the 
legislature (parliament) to determine through 
an appropriate legislation. This has been done 
in the Finance Commission (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act of 1951, though not satisfac¬ 
torily Giving guidelines and even directions by 
use ot won) like “shall" is not peculiar to Indian 
Finance Commission. The Australian Com¬ 
monwealth Grants Commission, on whose 
model the Indian Finance Commission has 
been created, has been directed by the Com¬ 
monwealth government by using the word 
“shall”. 1 The Commonwealth Grants Commis¬ 
sion Act of 1933, as also the later Act of 1973 
which replaced the 1933 Act, use the following 
language: 

The commission shall inquire into and report 

to the governor-general upon: 

(a) applications made by any state to the Com¬ 
monwealth for the grant by the parliament 
of financial assistance in pursuance of 
Section 26 of the Constitution; 

(b) any matters relating to grants of financial 
assistance made in pursuance of that section 
by the parliament to any state which are 
referred to the commission by the governor- 
general; and 

(c) any matters relating to the making of any 
gram of financial assistance by the parlia¬ 
ment to any state in pursuance of that sec¬ 
tion, which are referred to the commission 
by the governor-general. 


Further, following the passing of the states (Thx 
Sharing and Health Grants) Act in 1981, the 
Commonwealth government referred to the 
Commonwealth Grants Commission . 1 
For enquiry and report, as soon as practicable 
and by 31st May 1982, at the latest, whether any 
change is desirable in the assessment of the state 
factors contained in the commission’s report on 
Slate Tax Sharing Fntitlements 1981, and if so 
what changes, having regard inter alia to .. 

I he commission should present its assessments 
in such a way as to show . . 

The terms of reference mentioned several other 
matters in addition to the submissions of the 
Commonwealth and the states to which the 
commission was asked to have regard in its 
report. Thus, u is clear from the above- 
mentioned Australian practice that there is no 
unconstitutionality involved in giving guidelines 
to the Indian Finance Commission. 

A more important reason why such guide¬ 
lines were given by the central government to 
successive Finance commissions has been that 
the)' failed to do their job satisfactorily. The 
central government did not give too many 
guidelines to the First four or Five commissions 
hoping that they would formulate their recom¬ 
mendations based on an objective and appro¬ 
priate approach to reduce vertical and horizon¬ 
tal federal Fiscal imbalances. When they failed 
miserably and repeatedly, the central govern¬ 
ment could not remain indifferent to enlighten¬ 
ed criticism as well as the worsening federal 
Financial relations. Hence, the central govern¬ 
ment has been giving appropriate guidelines to 
the recent commissions hoping that they will 
do a better job. 

In the past most of the finance commissions 
by and large followed what has come to be 
known as the ‘gap-filling’ approach 1 which 
was first adopted by Otto Neimyer in 1936. 
Since the past finance commissions used the 
'gap-filling' approach for recommending 
grants-in-aid there was no need for estimating 
the expenditure needs and revenue efforts of 
the states with reference to any normative stan¬ 
dard. Even in two stray cases in which the 
Finance commissions recommended special pur¬ 
pose grants for promoting one social and one 
economic infrastructure facility, no attempt was 
made to estimate the unit cost of the facility 
to determine the normative standard level and 
then to estimate the revenue needs of the states 
for these special purposes. The First Finance 
Commission mechanically identified eight 
states for special assistance for expanding 
primary education facilities on the basis of its 
best judgment. Even the amount of grant 
recommended had no relation to the capital 
needs of the states for that special purpose. 
Similarly, the Third Finance Commission 
identified ten states for special assistance for 
developing road communications without refer¬ 
ence to any objective criterion and the amount 
of grant recommended was fixed at Rs 36 crore 
which was about 20 per cent of the yield from 
duty on motor spirit. There was no explana¬ 


tion of the basis of Fixing this amount. The 
distribution of this amount among different 
steles was equally arbitrary. However when the 
‘gap-Filling’ methodology of the Finance Com¬ 
mission started receiving severe criticism at the 
hands of economists, the central government 
realised that it should suggest to the Finance 
Commission through the terms of reference to 
use certain criteria for assessing the Financial 
needs of the stele government. Accordingly, the 
Sixth and Seventh and Eighth Finance Com¬ 
missions were asked to determine the financial 
requirements of the states for the purpose of 
up-iading certain essential public services. The 
Sixth Finance Commission used the relevant 
terms of reference to increase the absolute 
amount of Financial assistance to the states by 
interpreting coverage of public services broadly 
to include general administration, police, jails 
and justice, primary education and welfare of 
SC's/STs/OBCs. But the commission tried to 
equalise the per capita expenditure on these 
services instead of estimating the revenue needs 
of the states for these purposes, in terms of 
normative physical levels. Consequently those 
states which had already reached higher per 
capita expenditure levels were given very little 
of such grants even though most of the states 
were in need of financial assistance for up¬ 
grading the physical levels of these services. 

I hus the Sixth Finance Commission failed to 
equalise the public services in physical terms 
and only satisfied the latter rather than the 
spirit behind that additional term of reference. 
The Seventh Finance Commission was also 
asked to recommend these special purpose 
grants and also to suggest the method of 
monitoring the expenditure. The commission 
covered only essential public services like 
general administration, police, jails and justice 
by interpreting this term of reference narrowly. 
The commission collected extensive data and 
information on the level and quality of these 
services to Find out inter-stelr disparities. Then 
it recommended both revenue and capital grants 
of varying amounts to some stales for expan¬ 
ding personnel as well as building facilities. The 
commission recommended monitoring of this 
special purpose expenditure incurred by states 
by the concerned central ministries. But one 
major drawback of the commission’s method 
of assessing the special revenue needs was that 
the unit cost of these services and other varia¬ 
tions between states were not estimated for 
determining the amount of special purpose 
grants. The Eighth Finance Commission also 
followed the same procedure. However, the 
Eighth Finance Commission expanded the list 
of public services by adding health, education 
and training. 

Thus the past Finance Commissions which 
fell into the trap of a ‘gap-filling’ approach 
could not escape from it so as to evolve a more 
objective method of assessing the fiscal needs 
of the state governments. This failure forced 
the central government to ask the recent 
Finance Commissions to recommend at least 
separate special purpose grants for equalising 
certain essential public services among the 
states. But even for recommending such special 
purpose grants, the recent Finance Commis¬ 
sions have failed to use mote objective methods 
for assessing special needs of the states. As a 
result, they have only attempted to increase 
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specific levels of expenditure rather than bring¬ 
ing them upto normative physical levels The** 
repeated failures on the part of the Sixth, 
Seventh and Eighth Finance Commissions 
probably convinced the central government of 
the need to make a specific reference to a nor 
mative approach (or to ask the commission to 
make a basic change in the approach) This is 
evident from the fact that the earlier term of 
reference relating to the special grants tor 
upgrading certain essential public services has 
been dropped Obviously, the central govern 
ment has realised that explicit reference to a 
normative approach would invariably ensure 
that the states with the minimum normative 
standard of essential public services would be 
funded from the revenue account Even so it 
leaves the question as to how the Ninth Finance 
Commission will enable the state governments 
to meet the capital expenditure required for 
such upgradation of essential public services 
The preceding three commissions were asked 
to assess the financial requirements of the states 
for this purpose both on capital And revenue 
accounts and their recommendations covering 
both were accepted by the central government 

Thus explicit reference to the need for 
developing a normative appioach may not re 
quia further explicit leference to the financial 
requirements of the state governments tor 
upgradation of essen'ial services been then so 
long as such upgradation involves capital ex 
penditurc, the suggestion to adopt a normative 
approach to assess the financial needs of the 
governments and absence of mention in the 
terms of reference of the need to assess the non 
plan capital gaps of the slates give the impres 
sion that the normative approach should be 
confined only to the lesenue account This 
lacuna inherent m the terms of reference needs 
to be brought to the notice of the Ninth Finance 
Commission 

The foregoing elaborate reference to the 
background is intended only to indicate how 
the explicit mention ot the normative approach 
came to be added in the Presidential Order of 
June 17 1987 

II 

V and S have averred that the explicit direc 
live to the Ninth Finance Commission to adopt 
a normative approach while formulating its 
recommendations has opened the way for sub 
jective judgments This is amusing because m 
the past the Finance Commissions used the 
‘gap filling’ approach which was developed by 
Otto Ntemeyer in 1936 This approach may be 
called the 'positive' approach This approach 
has almost wrecked the federal financial struc 
ture of the country Realising this, the central 
government has explicitly asked the Ninth 
Finance Commission to use an appropriate nor 
mative approach and not any particular nor 
mative approach Mere explicit mention of a 
normative approach m the terms of reference 
will not automatically force the Ninth Finance 
Commission to use subjective judgments It is 
true that the term ‘normative approach’ may 
be interpreted in many ways First, the nor 
mauve approach implies that the Ninth Finance 
Commission may have to use the average 
national standard for determining the physical 
levels of public services and etpenditure on such 
services as also of revenue efforts A national 
standard would be lower than the levels which 
some of the states have already reached, in 
which case they will lose if the national average 
standard is adopted for estimating the physical 


as well as expenditure levels of state govern 
ments Even if all states' average standard is 
used some ot the better-off states will inevitably 
lose though their loss may be justified from the 
point of view of achieving horizontal federal 
fiscal equity It is also possible to use the highest 
state’s standard for the purpose of determining 
the state governments’ receipts and espen 
ditures In that case many states will benefit at 
the cost ot the highest state, as for instance 
Punjab may have reached the highest levels of 
public services m physical terms and also the 
highest level of expenditure on such services 
But the highest state’s standard may conceal a 
great deal ot inefficiency and extravagant, c 
What is more the highest state’s st indard as 
also all states average standard have no 
relevance for determining the normative levels 
of revenue expenditure and revenue efforts of 
the rcntral government Therefore the Ninth 
Finance < ommission will have to do a more 
detailed exercise for the purpose of arriving at 
a normative standard level of expenditure and 
avenue effort In this context it is also pos 
sibli to take a stand that the normative stan 
dards of expenditure levels and icvcnue efforts 
nied nut be the sime for both central and state 
governments because there are certain items of 
cxpcnejiiui end items of revenue which an not 
common o the central and state governments 
as toi example detente and external aftairs on 
the expenditure side and income tax on the 
avenue side Fvcn so this txeust should not 
be used l> tallow the central government to 
escape Irom subjecting us expenditure levels 
and revenue efforts to the Ninth Finance Com 
mission s scrutiny It is dtsirablc to eliminate 
uch uncommon items of expenditure and use 
one unit of normative standard of expenditure 
toi both central and state governments vsherevci 
the items ot expenditure arc common 

lust ihe Ninth Finance Commission will 
have to determine the number of public 
services then the standard of services and 
finally the justifiable unit cost of providing such 
sei vices The commission will have to identify 
the items of public services which should be 
taken into account for the purpose of assessing 
the financial requirements of the state govern 
ments in terms of the normative approach In 
other words the commission should decide 
whether it should take into account all the items 
of expenditure listed in the revenue accounts 
of the state and central government s budgets 
or take into account only the more essential 
ones Once the commission decides to use the 
selection process, value judgment becomes 
inevitable Therefore it would be better to cover 
all items of expenditure under the revenue 
account leaving out only the uncommon items 

Then the commission will have to choose a 
normative physical standard for each of these 
items ol public services and estimate the pre 
sent costs of providing one physical unit of such 
services It is open to debate whether the Ninth 
I inance Commission should allow for some 
cost escalation resulting from inflation which 
might (definitely will) emerge during the Eighth 
Plan period At the next step the commission 
may compare the actual physical levels of public 
services along with their corresponding unit 
costs cf different state governments and the 
central government separately with the nor 
mauve standard physical levels and normative 
unit costs If the actual physical level is below 
the normative physical level, the commission 
wall have to multiply the difference by the nor 
mauve unit cost and count the resultant amount 


as deficit tor purpose of estimating the tinan 
cial needs Similarly it the actual unit cost is 
less than the normalise unit cost it should be 
counted as in need of financial support 1 his 
method ensures equalisation of cssmtiil ser 
vices and promotes efficiency 
C orrespondingly on the revenue receipts side, 
Ihe Ninth Finance t ommission nay take into 
account the revenue raising capacity of the 
states and the centre in terms ot the existing 
souiccs of revenue as listed in the Constitution 
under the State List and Union I ist respectively 
md then actual tax efforts in each of these 
fields In this sphere there are already developed 
standard methodologies in the literature of 
public finance In India also some studies have 
been made to assess the revi nue raising capacity 
ot the state jovernments and examine their 
relative tax tftorts with reference to tht revenue 
raising capacities * [he Representative tax 
System Appro *ch which has been developed in 
Amenca end used in Canada may be adopted 
here Dus requires an assessment of the taxable 
cap tuts ot state guvet nments in terms ot fix 
base potential existing and then decide about 
the standard average rate of as and bs ipplv 
mg thet standard tele to tht. estimated p *tcn 
tul t ex base the potential revenue sit Id m iv be 
estimated The average tax rate again miv he 
ihe ill states average rare or a 'rational tveragt 
rate ot the highest rale used bv a state It may 
not be very difficult to determine this ute But 
there will he some difficulty in assessing the 
potentithill ol tix bases tor different taxes 
This requires enormous data and th Ninth 
fuuncc Commission may hive to use proxy 
mdkHors In any case it is easier to estimate 
the relevant t ix efforts of tht state governments 
in rel ttion to the Lax potential they have because 
some txtrusts h eve already been done m India 
Only thcrequir diUitw II aseinbe. oUcted 
toi ill the si ltes 

But the difficulty is in regard to cstimatirg 
the revenue potenti e! and revenue efioitv of the 
eential government Ihe Ninth Finance Com 
mission may have to use the average tax struc 
cure which prevailed dutmg the past fisc years 
This is necessaty because the central govern 
mem has been resorting to frequent changes in 
the exemption limits and i ix rates m an attempt 
to rationalise the tax structure While the 
objective is laudable, (heir impact t>n stare 
finances should be borne in mind The Ninth 
Finance Commission may lake a view that it 
has no objection lo the central government 
giving tax concessions reducing the rates 
enhancing exemption limits ot divisible taxes 
provided the loss of revenue on account of these 
measures is made good to the state government 
from its own revenue, so that the states will not 
suffer on account of the central government s 
tax refoim measures Similailv there are certain 
items ot revenue wlueh are mentioned in the 
Constitution under Article 269 fhc central 
government has not been levying these taxes 
Though no refennet is made in the terms ot 
reference of the Ninth 1 mance Commission to 
take into account the revenue potential of these 
sources under Article 269 it is possible to inter 
piet the first ttrm of reference as covering it 
as it makes a reference to Chapter I, Fart XII 
or the Constitution which covers Article 269 
II we interpret this broadly it should cover the 
taxes to be levied under Article 269 

Ihe Ninth linance Commission's term of 
reference relating to the normative approach 
also makes a reference to providing adequate 
incentives for better resource mobilisation and 
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financ'd discipline But unfortunately it is not 
clear whether this particular requirement 
should be made applicable to both the central 
and state governments or only to state govern 
ments If it is made ipplicuble 10 only state 
governments then the normative ipproai h loses 
Us objectivity So the Ninth 1 inantc C o-nmi 
Sion should persuade trie eentril government 
also to accept this requirement ol resource 
mobilisation efloit and finanuil discipline 
An important aspect of this resoutce 
mobilisation it fort is that the eentril and or 
state governments may not be able (or political 
or administrative or anv other icason to tap a 
particular soi ce of revenue given under the 
f onslitution There is no need I ir the finance 
C ommtssion to compel eithei ll e ■>' lie govern 
ments or the central govemmri i to levs the par 
ticular tax lor instance the stategovunments 
may not tax the agrieultuial sector properly 
Similarly the eentril government has not been 
levying taxes mentioned in Article 269 partly 
for political reasons and partly for admims 
trative reasons As a matter of fact tht estite 
duty which conus under Article 269 and which 
was in operation until 1985 86 was abolished 
on the lame excuse of not yielding substantial 
amount ot revenue Whether a particular source 
ol revenue yields adequate revenue or not 
depends upon the strii lure of the tax in the 
sense of us coverage exemption limit deduc 
lions rate structure, etc The estate duty bristled 
with ‘tax expenditures and consequently was 
yielding ummpicssive revenue In such cases the 
Ninth I inante C ommission should assume the 
probable yield which such a source ol revenue 
would liav<- yielded if it had been properly 
levied, and adjust so much of the revenue to 
the revenue potential ot the central government 
and/or the state governments Such adiuslment 
would act as a penaltv for not exploiting a par 
ticular source of avenue This kind of adjust 
ment will not create any political uproar 
because the principle involved here is simple 
namely, that if a Mate or the cential govern 
mem wants to spend on a particular item ot 
expenditure more than the normative standard 
level lived by the Ninth F inance t ommission 
the commission should have no ohitction to it 
But it should take into account only the nor 
mative level and not anything m< re This will 
leave the concmicd government free to spend 
more than 'he normative level by finding its 
own use tirees Similarly the finance Commis 
sion should have no objection to the state 
governments not tapping the agricultural sector 
for whatever reasons But u should estimate a 
normative potential revenue from that source 
and add that to the revenue side ot the esti 
mated revenue ot the state government, so that 
the states aie tree to let go a p irticular source 
ol revenue provided thvv pas the penally tor 
forgoing the revenue in the federal tinmual 
adjustments 

Providing in entives for resources mobihsa 
non bristles with difficulties It the Ninth 
Finance C ommission provides incentives in the 
form of additional grant and the like lor those 
states which have achieved tax efforts above the 
normative standard, it will distort federal fiscal 
equity Because the states which would show 
high tax efforts may be the stales which are also 
economically better off and may be in a better 
position to raise more revenue Such states will 
benefit from the incentives, which is basically 
a wrong principle Therefore all adjustments 
in the form ot incentives or disincentives on 
both revenue and expenditure sides should be 


only with reference to the normative standard 
and nor above that 

Nott-i 

fThc opinions t*pr-ssed htie are author’s own ] 
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Agriculture-to grow your food 

Voltas works m villages and provides many Voltas is whal it has to be An extensively 
agricultural inputs to help grow food Vota diversified business to satisfy the essential needs 
pumpsets, imyation systems and sprinklers as of society it believes excellence in performance 
well as expert advice to use them is an arhievable vntue 

Agnculture is a major example of the multi 
dimensional activities of Voltas 
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IDBI offers for sale a new senes of 
.1 year bonds Amounts invested in 
the bonds are eligible for dawning 
exemption from capital gams tax 
under section 51E of the Income 
Tax Act, L%1 
Other benefits available for 
investments in the Bonds are 
non-deduction of tax at source 
on interest paid on the bonds, 
exemption from Wealth Tax 
(undet section 5(1) xvie of the 
Wealth Tax Act, 1957) and Income 
Tax benefit under Section SOL. 
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tor at anv time and are available 
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have to be for a minimum amount of 
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acceptc d and cost of collection of 
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ofRs 235 by way of interest 
payment soon after investment. 
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Jolly Maker Chambers No l US Vmav K Shah Marg, Nariman Point, Bombay 400 021 
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Bhopal: ‘Operation Cover-Up’ 

Union Carbide is funding work at three medical organisations m 
Bhopal According to activists in Bhopal, these organisations are being 
funded to fabricate medical evidence to support Union Carbide’s case 
The three organisations have come out with reports completely at odds 
with those of the Indian Council of Medical Research and other 
institutes m India and abroad A study prepared by the International 
Coalition for Justice in Bhopal has documented Union Carbide's 
systematic campaign to minimise its liability for the world’s 
worst industrial disaster 1688 


Saving Rate Conundrum 

Between 1970 71 and 1984 85 the 
share of household saving in total 
net domestic saving rose from 77 to 
91 per cent 1 he share of financial 
saving in total household saving went 
up simultaneously irom 39 to 60 per 
cent I he explanation for these 
movements m the saving rate and its 
composition may lie m shifts in 
factor income shares in net 
domestic product 1694 


Professionals Scorned 

With the political leadership anxious 
to dilute the role of the state in the 
development process and instead 
strengthen its admmistiative and 
security functions, it is inevitable 
that the technical professional cadres 
should be expected to play second 
fiddle to the bureaucrats This 
development may be the key to the 
current spate of unrest among 
professional groups, such 
as teachers and doctors 1681 

The ( PI(M) has been taken to task 
because two of its members signed 
the treacherous agreement with the 
gosernmcnl on behalf of the All India 
federation of College and University 
Teachers' Organisations But it is 
also true that the CP1(M) Poll! 
Bureau has unhesitatingly condemned 
the accord and a CP1(M) member is 
leading,the continuing struggle of 
the Delhi University Teachers’ 
Association 1713 


Housing in a Metropolis 

Rising demand for housing, 
penetration of capital from outside 
the state for speculative activities 
and the unintended effects of certain 
legislative measures, especially the 
urban land ceiling law, have 
dramatically transformed the 
character of the housing 
market in Ahmedabad 1761 


Managing Technology 

Given the primacy of technology in 
the industrialisation process, it is 
important to understand why some 
firms or countries are more successful 
aa managers of technological 
change than others. 17J6 


Dead Stock 

Those who arc anxious about the 
health ol the capital market and ate 
keen on revitalising it will do well to 
find out why an overwhelming 
proportion of the shares listed on 
the stock exchanges are not 
traded—not even once a year This 
has nothing to do with the 
deficiencies in the functioning ol 
stock exchanges ll iv the poor 
performance of companies listed on 
the stock exchanges which 
is to blame 1672 

Though the volume of business on 
the Bombay stock exchange increased 
five fold betwet n 1981 and 1986, the 
membership of the exchange lias 
remained unchanged at around 500 
Investor service has suffered 
grievously as a result of this 
‘legalised monopoly in ihe 
shaic market 1684 

Durable Tyre Cartel 

The government's policy of reducing 
the degree ol concern at ion in the 
automotive tyre industry by licensing 
new units has failed Report of the 
Bureau of Industrial ( osts and 
Prices (B1CP) on the automotive tyre 
industry the first tvci report 
of the BIC P to be published 1685 


Public Sector Autonomy 

Suggestions to safeguard the 
autonomy of public sector 
enterprises invariably take the foim 
of formal, institutional devices to 
minimise government interference, 
whereas the more frequent and 
damaging interference is ot the 
informal kind 1683 


A Loyalist Forum 

The recently resurrected Congress(I) 
Socialist Forum is a very different 
animal from what the Forum 
was in its original incarnation 1675 


Happy in Bondage? 

The verdict of last month’s 
referendum in New Caledoma was 
overwhelmingly against independence 
from France, but then it had been 
boycotted by the territory’s 
original Melanesian inhabitants. 1698 









LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Centralists! State Power 
and Threat to Minorities 
in India 

IN mid-October when Rajiv Gandhi and 
many other leadets of the world will be 
attending the Commonwealth Conference 
in Vancouver, Canada, to discuss the pro¬ 
blems ol the world, the Indian People’s 
Association in North America (IPANA) 
is planning a parallel Conference focus¬ 
sing on the problems of India. It will take 
place on October 17-18, in Vancouver and 
will have ns its theme “Centralised State 
Power and I hreat to Minorities in India". 

Invitations to the parallel Conlerencc 
have been sent to a large numbei of 
democratic and patiiottc Indians living in 
various parts ol North America, I urope 
and elsewhere, as well as to many con¬ 
cerned friends of the Indian people. Syed 
Shahabuddin of New Delhi has accepted 
IPANA’.x invitation to be the chief guest 
of the Conference. 

IPANA's parallel Conference is 
generated bv the realisation that India 
today is facing the most severe crisis 
of its always weak, liagile and formal 
democracy. All minorities—religious, 
ethnic and linguistic are under attack. 
And ol these minoiilies, those that are 
facing the most intense, systematic and 
escalating attacks all mot India are the 
religious minorities: the Muslims, the 
Sikhs, and the Christians. The violence 
pci pci rated on the Sikhs in the form ol 
a brutal massacre in Novembei l l >84 in 
Delhi and elsewhere has not only been 
equalled but perhaps sui passed by the 
almost gcnockl.il massacre of the Muslims 
by the armed constabuiaiy of the state in 
Meerut in May of this yeat. But Meerut 
is an exception only by its magnitude. The 
entire - country is caught in the vortex of 
communal violence targeted at minority 
communities. 1 he traditionally oppressed 
groups like the untouchables and the 
tribals (adivasis) arc also encountering 
growing waves of attacks under the 
religious Iren/y whipped-up by Hindu 
chauvinistic organisations. In the adivasi 
areas of Jharkhand and other regions, 
Christian churches and missions arc burnt 
down oi usurped. Mosques elsewhere arc 
being openly claimed in favour of Hindu 
temples. Reconversion to Hinduism is 
being aggressively imposed. Belonging to 
a minority religion is often enough to 
characterise a person as an actual or 
potential traitor, and a threat to India’s 
national unity and integrity. When 


members of minority communities assert 
their fundamental constitutional right to 
practise their religion, culture and way of 
life, they are branded as anci-Indian. 

This attack on the minorities is 
mounted through the ideology of Hindu 
chauvinism which is used, promoted and 
directly assisted by the Indian state. What 
is of gravest concern to all democratic 
people is that this state-promoted violence 
against religious and other minorities is 
the product of a growing unity between 
a centralised and militarised state on the 
one hand and a nationalistic ideology 
of Hindu chauvinism perpetrated by- 
organisations like the RSS, Shiv Sena, 
Hindu Mahasabha, etc, on the other. 
What is under the gun in India today is 
not only minority rights but democracy 
itself To oppose this slide towards fascism 
it is imperative that all democratic people 
unite to defend the rights of the religious 
and other minorities in India. 

It is to this end that IPANA is organis¬ 
ing the Conference in Vancouver on 
October 17 and 18. The dates are chosen 
to coincide with the Commonwealth Con¬ 
ference to be held in Vancouver. The 
presence of India's prime minister and the 
attention of the whole world would pro- 
vide.an appropriate op'portunity to let the 
world community know what the real 
situation in India is. 

On October 17, invited representatives 
of various minority communities and 
other democratic and patriotic per¬ 
sonalities, as well as concerned friends of 
India, will collectively participate in a pro¬ 
cess to take stock of what is happening 
in India, why anti-dcmocratic and fascistic 
tendencies are emerging, what forces of 
resistance arc developing inside the coun¬ 
try, and what overseas Indians can do to 
assist those forces. On October 18, there 
will be a public meeting to present the 
deliberations and conclusions of the 
Conference to the people. 

Secretary, Hari Sharma 

Indian People’s Association in 

North America, 

Vancouver, Canada. 

Financial Innovations 

KISHORE SAMAL has made interesting 
comments (EPW, August I) on my arti¬ 
cle (EPW, May 30) and has indicated that 
I did not mention or list the various new 
financial instruments that have evolved in 
the domestic as well as international 
financial markets. 

The basic purpose of my article was to 


indicate the nature and characteristics of 
financial innovations and their impact on 
the widening, deepening and integration 
of financial markets. My purpose was not 
to document all the financial innovations; 
that would have required a monograph 
and not an article. 

Further, all new financial instruments 
are not necessarily innovations; they may 
or may not reduce transaction costs 
and risk for the economy—national or 
international—ax a whole. 

The Syndicate Bank experience was 
mentioned merely as an illustration of 
how it succeeded in introducing some 
financial innovations, essential for finan¬ 
cing small enterprises and mobilising 
resources from small savers—an illustra¬ 
tion particularly relevant for the develop¬ 
ing countries. 

It would be worthwhile to analyse and 
study in depth new financial instruments 
and find out whether they are really in the 
nature of financial innovations that help 
in the evolution and integration of finan¬ 
cial markets. V V Bhatt 

Washington. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Effective from October 1, 1987 
Inland 

(including Bangladesh and Nepal) 


Institutions 

One year 

Rs 300 


Two years 

Rs 575 


Three years 

Rs 850 

Individuals 

Six months 

Rs ISO 


One Year 

Rs 295 


Two years 

Rs 425 


Three years 

Rs 625 

Concessional Rates 

One year 

Teachers/Researc hers 

Rs 175 

Students 


Rs 12S 


Concessional rates are available only In India. 
To avail of concessional rates, certificate from 
relevant institution is essential. 

Remittance by money order/bank draft/postal 
order requested. In view of revision of collec¬ 
tion charges by banks, please add Rs 14 to 
outstation cheques. 


Foreign 

Annual 

Institutions Individuals 


Surface mail 
(all countries) 

USS 60 

US$40 

Air mall 

Pakistan and 

Sri tanka 

$ 60 

$40 

Other Asian 
countries 

$ 70 

$ 60 

Africa, Australia, 
and Europe 

$ 85 

$75 

South and North 
America and 
New Zealand 

S 100 

$90 


All remittances to Economic and Political 
Weekly 
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External Drain 


I t is unusual, despite nearly four decades of economic plan¬ 
ning, to find a comprehensive evaluation of the performance 
of any aspect of the economy against the programmes, goals 
and targets of the plans. The study of the country's balance of 
payments in the Sixth Plan published in the June 1987 issue of 
the Reserve Bank of India's Bulletin is, therefore; to be welcomed. 
The study presents developments m exports and imports, 
invisibles, current account deficit and capital transactions, at 
current and constant (1979-80) prices, and compares them with 
the projections contained in the Sixth Plan document. Data are 
furnished on several sectoral aspects of the country’s balance 
of payments. What resemblance did the actual outturn bear to 
the plan goals and projections? 

A considerable part of the country’s balance of payments 
financing needs in the Sixth Plan, the study brings out, were 
met through loans from the IMF “for which no credit was taken 
in the plan document”. In view of the second ‘oil shock’ and 
other developments in the international economic environment, 
this by itself need not be a cause for alarm. The IMF’s resources 
are after all meant for coping with precisely such contingencies. 
The question is to what extent tiie plan’s priorities needed to 
be reordered to meet the balance of payments situation and what 
were the implications for the rest of the plan programmes? The 
Reserve Bank study’s findings that exports (at 1979-80 prices) 
fell short of plan expectations by IS per cent, imports were higher 
by 6.6 per cent, the trade deficit as well as the current account 
deficit each overshot the anticipated level by 57 per cent and 
invisible receipts were larger by S6.3 per cent, all go to emphasise 
the wide chasm between the plan and actual performance and 
between performance and broader developmental goals. 

It had been expected that the Sixth Plan would use up about 
Rs 1,000 crore of foreign exchange reserves and that at the end 
of the plan period the level of reserves would not be less than 
25 per cent of annual imports. According to the Reserve Bank 
study, the use of reserves at 1979-80 prices worked out to Rs 833 
crore and the level of reserves at the end of the plan was equal 
to 39 per cent of 1984-8S imports. These seemingly satisfactory 
outcomes are rather misleading since the entire balance of 
payments scenario turned out to be very different from what 
the Sixth Plan had envisaged. Reserves turned out to be higher 
than expected because of two factors, both unanticipated in the 
plan and both of a questionable character: borrowings from the 
IMF and loans raised in commercial markets. Net drawings from 
the IMF (including Thrst Fund loans) aggregated Rs 4,047 crore 
in the Sixth Plan. Commercial borrowings probably contributed 
about Rs 2,500 crore and accounted for about one-third of total 
capital inflow during the plan period. There also took place 
sizeable inflows under the non-resident (external) rupee and 
foreign, currency accounts which bolstered reserves. However, 
all these three items also added to the country’s long-term foreign 
liabilities. Net of IMF transactions, reserves declined in each 


of the first four years of the Sixth Plan—by Rs 745.5 crore, 
Rs 2,220.6 crore, Rs 1,268.4 crore and Rs 432.7 crore. The final 
year showed a surplus of Rs 861.5 crore, but in that year com¬ 
mercial borrowings, net of repayments, by the public and private 
sectors reached a peak of Rs 1,110 crore and non-resident deposits 
likewise netted Rs 879 crore. 

Divergence between the plan and actual developments marked 
other aspects of the country’s external account as well. The Sixth 
Plan had projected an annual growth in exports in real terms 
of 9 per cent. Based on volume data, the actual annual growth 
rate worked out to only 2.6 per cent. Partly due to the substan¬ 
tial depreciation of the rupee (a subject on which the Reserve 
Bank study is completely silent), the unit value of exports showed 
an annual rate of increase of 9.9 per cent. There were sharp fluc¬ 
tuations from year to year in total exports in volume terms and 
in exports of different items of exports in value terms. None 
of the traditional items showed a consistently rising trend. 
Among non-traditional items, engineering goods showed sharp 
fluctuations “with a stagnant undertone particularly in the last 
two years of the plan”. Between 1979-80 and 1984-8S imports 
nearly doubled from Rs 9,576 crore to Rs 18,680 crore, recor¬ 
ding an annual compound rate of growth of 14 per cent. In 
volume terms the annual growth rate was 6 per cent against 7.9 
per cent anticipated in the plan. While the petroleum import 
bill continued to dominate the government's thinking, non-oil 
imports in fact grew at a faster rate of 16.6 per cent annually. 

There is enough evidence in the Reserve Bank study to 
underscore the case for more careful management of the coun¬ 
try’s external trade and payments. A critical evaluation of the 
current policies of continuous depreciation of the rupee, large 
export incentives and haphazard liberalisation would bring out 
the costs involved in these pursuits. To cite an example from the 
invisibles account, outgo on travel shot up from about Rs 90 
crore in 1979-80/1980-81 to Rs 409 crore in 1984-85—much of 
it no doubt in the name of export promotion. Similarly, interest 
and service payments on foreign loans and credits—a good part 
of them going to sustain a production structure unrelated to the 
needs of the vast majority of the people—rose from Rs 282 in 
1979-80/1980-81 to Rs 1,313 crore in 1984-85. The irony is that 
the country’s economic potential is such that outflow of real 
resources of this type can be avoided with better husbanding 
of the available foreign exchange resources. For instance, 
transfers by Indian workers abroad increased from Rs 1,632 crore 
in 1979-80 to Rs 3,116 crore in 1984-85 and a net amount of 
Rs 12,880 crore was available from this source alone in the Sixth 
Plan period. Or, again, the country’s trade deficit in the Sixth 
Plan approximated Rs 6,000 crore annually which is widely 
believed to be the order of smuggling taking place into the coun¬ 
try of gold, preciou* stones, cloth, electronic goods and drugs 
financed through under-invoicing of exports, over-invoicing of 
imports and ‘havala’ transactions in remittances. 
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POLITICS 

Priests and Kings 

A Correspondent writes: 

THE current phase of Hindu revivalism 
in India is at times both tragic and comic 
On the one hand, vse find a young woman 
burning herself on her husband's funeral 
pyre m a Rajasthan village. On the other 
hand, newspapers entertain us with a 
picture of the Lok Sabha speaker, Balram 
Jakhai, his head touching in obeisance the 
skinny foot of a half-naked sadhu called 
Devraha Baba at the latter's ashram in 
Vrindavan! Yet another veteran politician 
of the party that is claiming to take us into 
the 21st century, Kamlapathi Tripat hi, 
infotms us that the Baba is 300 years old, 
and lets out the secret that even Indira 
Gandhi used to pay visits to the Baba to 
seek his blessings. 

Such displays of devotion to a god man 
could have been dismissed as the private 
antics of panicky political quacks, hut for 
the fact that it is these precisely which 
reinforce the tragic trends o( our icligio- 
sity—whether the revival ol ‘satr’, or the 
assertion of strident and aggressive 
‘Hindutva’. It is these god men who are 
the backbone of Hindu communalism, 
who provide iristification lor the most 
obscurantist practices in defence of which 
thousands can be rallied and set against 
members of other religious communities. 
Jakhar’s loathsome performance comes at 
a time when the different Shankaracharyas 
are competing among themselves in strik¬ 
ing militant postuies to defend Hinduism. 
The Shankaracharya ol Kanclu Kamaknti, 
Jayendra Saraswati, who is close to the 
RSS and the Hindu fundamentalist 
organisation Vishwa Hindu Paiishad, is 
now planning to lead a march to Ayodhya 
to press the demand for removing the 
Muslim shrine from Rama Janam Bhoorfti 
—a renewed attempt to stoke the embers 
of the recent riots. 

It is only the ( ongiess(l) politicians 
who are eagei to placate these religious 
leaders in a bid to prove to the majority 
community that they are no less devout 
Hindus. The latest heio of the opposition, 
V P Singh, not to be outdone by his 
erstwhile party colleagues, went to 
Varanasi and managed to obtain from the 
orthodox Brahmin oiganisation Kashi 
Vidyut Parishad the title ’Rajrishi’, 
enabling him to pose before the devout 
Hindus as a sort of re-incamation of King 
Janak and the sage Vishwamilra, the two 
Rajrishis of the Ramayana era. 

Such actions are reinforcing the obno¬ 
xious hold of religious superstition on the 
Hindu masses. The fanfare over the recent 
‘sati’ in a Rajasthan village is not an 
isolated incident, but has to be seen as a 
part olf the general atmosphere of Hindu 
revivalism, in which the administration is 
also acquiescing. In spite of a high court 


order directing the Rajasthan state govern¬ 
ment to ban the ‘Chunorimahotsav’ 
celebration to deify the dead woman, the 
entire administration and police remained 
idle spectators to the event when lakhs, 
including a large number of women, 
gathered to witness the ceremony. The 
police pleaded helplessness since any 
resort to force to prevent the assembly 
would have hurt religious sentiments! The 
police would have had no qualms in 
shooting down an assembly of agri¬ 
cultural labourers if they came to demand 
minimum wages. The administration's 
bias is quite clear. The Hindu upper caste 
people can get away with murder which 
can even be deified in the name of reli¬ 
gion. But a murmur of protest on econo¬ 
mic or political grounds by the disadvan¬ 
taged groups needs to be stifled by the 
most extreme repressive measures. So 
much for the national goal of secularism! 

But what is alarming is the revival of 
primitive monstrous practices in almost all 
the communities on the plea of defending 
their respective religious rights. If the 
Rajputs uphold ‘sati’ the Santhal tribals 
resuscitate witch-burning. If the Sikh 
tundamenialists insist on parading with 
'kirpans' and swords, the Hindu funda¬ 
mentalists demonstrate with 'trishuls’, and 
the Muslim fundamentalists with aggres¬ 
sive ‘tazia’ processions—all these gestures 
fraught with the danger of explosive com¬ 
munal confrontation. And what is worse, 
they attract the masses, for whom their 
respective religious identities override their 
class alignments. Their priests obviously 
prevail over their political leaders. Judg¬ 
ing by the growing trends, even in the 21st 
century India will be far away from 
Diderot’s prayer; “And with the guts of 
the last priest let us strangle the last king”. 

HEALTH 

Disease or Starvation? 

IN the last three months several reports 
of large-scale deaths in drought affected 
areas have begun to surface in the media. 
Between March and August at least 400 
people died of post-measles complica¬ 
tions, gastroenteritis, etc, in a tribal area 
in Orissa's Koraput district. In Dahisar 
near Bombay a dozen slum children died 
in the first fortnight of August of a water¬ 
borne viral disease. In the tribal taluk of 
Murbad in Maharashtra 100 children fell 
seriously ill and more than 70 dies in less 
than two months of the monsoon. In 
Himkur district in Karnataka 15 children 
succumbed to measles in July and in some 
areas of Ihmil Nadu cholera cases have 
been on the upswing. Each one of them 
has a different story to tell, a distinct set 
of circumstances which led to the deaths. 
But every time the victims are those 
among the socio-economic fringe, the 
least powerful and the most oppressed and 
the most vulnerable. 


In most of these case the cause of death 
has generated a great deal of debate. But 
there is another significant facet to these 
events as well. Although they have initially 
been reported as deaths preventable by 
medical intervention, the health depart¬ 
ment or the ministry concerned has voci¬ 
ferously refuted this allegation of the 
inefficiency of the health care system. The 
doctor/medical staff/the assistant medical 
officer and the health department official 
in Murbad, for-instance, has stated that 
the children died of starvation and not 
because of inefficient health facilities or 
infection contacted from immunisation 
needles. The health authorities even 
pointed out that the tribal diet was not a 
balanced one and so they could not resist 
disease. Elsewhere they have focused at¬ 
tention on the unhygeinic and insufficient 
water supply and, of course, on the fact 
that women do not space their children 
sufficiently and therefore cannot take 
adequate care of them. 

This tendency on the part of the 
medical establishment to view its role only 
in terms of curative or at best hospital- 
based intervention is not new. Of late, 
however, its insistence that providing the 
basic necessities of life such as food, water 
and shelter which in fact determined the 
status ot health is not its business is caus¬ 
ing serious and embarrassing difficulties 
for the political leaders and the bureau¬ 
cracy. There is obviously a desperate need 
to cover up the large-scale deaths due to 
starvation by presenting them as disease- 
related mortality. On the other hand, the 
medical establishment, bound by targets 
and deadlines, is understandably reluctant 
to aid and abet in the statistical jugglery 
which will in turn show the several 
immunisation or nutritional supplement 
programmes to have been a failure. In 
other words, the government must now 
make a difficult choice—is it better to 
show that people are dying due to lack of 
food or due to disease which are supposed 
to have either been eradicated or at least 
to be under sufficient control to prevent 
deaths? 

In the meanwhile the centre has come 
with a special medical care plan for 
drought areas. The objectives? To check 
and control the onset of diseases of an 
epidemic nature. In order to achieve these 
objectives, the states have been directed 
to stock medical services in these areas 
with antibiotics, vaccines and nutritional 
supplements. Great emphasis has been 
laid on nutritional supplements like pro¬ 
teins, vitamin A and minerals for 
distributing which < a massive programme' 
is to be launched. 

MANIPUR 

Army Rule 

STATE governments should take heed of 
happenings in Manipur. They may soon 
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have to cope with parallel administrations 
within their territory—not by Naxalites, 
but the Indian armed forces. A mini- 
military dictatorship is operating in the 
Senapati district of Manipur, where the 
elected representatives of the Manipur 
citizens (including their chief minister, 
who happens to belong to Congress(I))can 
oe debarred from moving beyond lines 
drawn by the armed forces, where officials 
of the state government—both magistrates 
and police officers—can be detained and 
their offices raided by the armed forces. 
Thus is, of course, not to speak of the 
torrent of atrocities on the common 
people of the area, who are supposed to 
be protected by the state’s civil administra¬ 
tion from unwarranted harassments. 

The provocation for all this 'was an a- 
ttack on the Assam Rifles post at Oinam 
in Senapati district on July 9, allegedly by 
members of the secessionist National 
Socialist Council of Nagaland (NSCN), 
during which nine jawans were killed and 
several weapons looted. Failing to appre¬ 
hend those who humble them and taking 
it out on innocent citizens, the Assam 
Rifles started ’Operation Bluebitd’ fot 
recovering the aims As a pait of the 
operation, ftom Iul> 11. Oinam and the 
surrounding Naga villages in Senapati 
district were sealed off, preventing people 
from either going out or entering. 

According to information collected by 
the Naga People’s Movement for Human 
Rights (which released a statement at a 
press conference m Delhi on September 
22), at least f4 men between the ages of 
27 and 65 years, including village 
headmen, have been killed by the armed 
forces so fai. Several women and children 
have died of lack of food and medical 
supplies because of the blockade. Besides, 
there are innumerable cases of torture and 
raping of women. At the Delhi press con¬ 
ference some of the victims—members of 
the Naga Students Federation who tried 
to visit Oinam but were arrested by the 
Assam Rifles on August 7—narrated their 
experiences during torture sessions at the 
Assam Jtifles headquarters. They still bore 
marks of injuries. 

Things have come to such a pass that 
the council ol ministers of Manipur has 
been compelled to address a memoran¬ 
dum to the union home minister com¬ 
plaining that the civil law is not being 
allowed to operate in Senapati district by 
the Assam Rifles. The memorandum 
states: “The Assam Rifles are running the 
parallel administration in the area. The 
deputy commissioner and superintendent 
of police were wrongfully confined, 
humiliated and prevented from discharg¬ 
ing their official duties by the security 
forces. The chairman, Hill Autonomous 
District Council was... confined during 
night and thereby prevented from dis¬ 
charging his official functions:’ The 
memorandum also refers to the raid 
carried out by the security forces on the 


house of Ng Luikang, minister of state for 
education, on the night of August 10; the 
torture on a Congress(I) man, Solomon 
Veino; the arrest of an independent MLA, 
Benjamin Banee; and numerous cases of 
atrocities on villagers. 

The memorandum is a rather unique 
document—drafted by Congress(I) minis¬ 
ters of a state complaining against viola¬ 
tion of their constitutional rights by the 
Indian armed forces, a complaint voiced 
often in the past by non-Congress(I) state 
governments. Is this a precursor of 
increasing military control over civil 
administration, or a manifestation of 
selective military operation against a 
particular community (the Nagas in this 
case), irrespective of their political 
allegiance? Whatever the motives might 
be, the future implications should be clear 
for those who are running the country 
from New Delhi. The Naga Students’ 
Federation, in a statement released at the 
Delhi press conference, sounded the 
warning: “As expeiienced by the Nagas a 
quarter of century since, the more harass¬ 
ment and tortures meted to the Nagas, the 
more will [they] go underground in order 
to shelter themselves from barbarism” 

BHOPAL 

Settling for a Pittance 

ON a cold December night in 1984 
thousands of people died or were crippled 
for life because of the criminal negligence 
of an Indian subsidiary of the US multi¬ 
national Union Carbide. After dithering 
for four months in which time thousands 
more died due to lack of facilities and a 
generation of children bom and unborn 
was permanently affected, the central 
government passed the Bhopal Gas lxak 
Disaster Ordinance and in April reluc¬ 
tantly filed a case in the New York court 
against the Union Carbide Corporation 
for personal injury and property damage 
claims. Logically, one would have expec¬ 
ted that the filing of the case would have 
meant that a course of action had been 
decided upon and the government would 
involve itself in Bhopal more deter¬ 
minedly. Nothing like that happened. In 
fact, it was almost as if the central govern¬ 
ment had washed its hands of Bhopal. 
The lack of concern for the victims of 
Bhopal can best be illustrated by the fact 
that there has never been a single com¬ 
prehensive health survey of the victims 
either by the state government or the 
central government. As a result, the exact 
nature of physical, psychological and 
genetic damage in Bhopal remains 
unknown. 

The Indian government’s case was dis¬ 
missed from the New York court in 
November 198S, almost a year after the 
disaster. Although a case has been filed 


in Madhya Pradesh the government has 
displayed a marked unwillingness to bring 
Union Carbide to book. At times the 
government’s naivette in allowing itself to 
be manipulated by Union Carbide lawyers 
has been quite incredible. 

In the circumstances, it is not surprising 
that the government should have now 
decided to reach an agreement with Union 
Carbide on an out-of-court settlement. 
Nor should it be shocking that the 
amount of compensation being offered by 
Union Carbide is insultingly miniscule. 
Estimates of damage—it is really a 
misnomer to call the destruction of the life 
of an entire population this—have ranged 
between $ 1 billion and S 2 billion. The 
government of India’s original petition for 
over $ 3 billion which has now reportedly 
been biought down to $ 613 million; and 
the Union Carbide’s current offer is sup¬ 
posedly $ 300 million It is also relevant 
here to point out that the company's 
original otter in March 1986 lor an out- 
of-court settlement was reported to be 
$ 350 million and had been then rejected 
by India. Clearly the Indian government 
has quite shamelessly allowed itself to be 
manoeuvred into a position where it must 
now accept a dole Irom Union Carbide. 

Quite apart liom this, the news of an 
out of-couit settlement shaiply biings 
into ftxus othci issues It is ot course quite 
ridiculous to lake ‘compensation’ to a 
people who have lost things irreplaceable 
—their health, then ability to work and 
their kinfolk But undoubtedly there is 
much that financial compensation can do. 
Howevct, an out of-couit settlement also 
means that Union Carbide does not 
accept liability for the accident and as a 
consequence the mystery which surrounds 
the accident— how it happened, whether 
the plant was manufacturing something 
other than what it was licensed to, what 
caused the horiiblc deaths and the exten¬ 
sive damage, etc—will remain buried. 
Moreover, a chance to fix liability on 
industry in the event ot an accident has 
also been lost 

What is even more tiagic is that the 
centre has not even mooted the idea of 
setting up a central ag"ncv with compre¬ 
hensive responsibility for the Bhopal 
disaster. Dozens of different central and 
state government agencies have at one 
time or the othei worked in Bhopal, with 
little co-ordination One disastrous effect 
of this avoidable confusion has been that 
the victims have hardly received any of the 
finances which have come from various 
sources (including Union Carbide’s $ S 
million routed through the Indian Red 
Cross). That the government of India has 
not had the forethought to set up a 
mechanism at least for the disbursement 
of funds is not just a sign of incompetence 
but of deliberate and criminal neglect. 


BUSINESS 


STOCK MARKET 

Misdirected Government 
Intervention 

THE Bombay stock exchange, the coun¬ 
try’s premier institution accounting for 
nearly two-thirds of the total turnover in 
all the stock exchanges, has, of late, been 
having an uneasy time. It is not because 
of the downward drift in equity prices 
but because of the continuing shrinkage 
in turnover. Between August 13 and 
September 25, the market has retraced 
almost half of the rise in the preceding 
impressive recovery from the June 22/23 
lows induced mainly by sustained institu¬ 
tional support in a big way. But the fall 
or rise in equity prices is not really of 
much consequence to the stockbroking 
community unless, of course, it results in 
serious payments difficulties. The turn¬ 
over, however, has a direct bearing on its 
private fortunes. And the turnover has 
shrunk very substantially. The average 
monthly tuinovei on the Bombay stock 
exchange during the first eight months of 
this year (January-August) is placed 
around Rs 800 crore and the average for 
July-August is much lower around Rs 570 
crore which is almost half of the average 
monthly turnover ot Rs 1,133 crore in 
1986. The turnover figure for July-August 
would have been still lower but for 
the phenomenal upsuige in speculative ac¬ 
tivity in cash scrips. The marked decline 
in the volume of business is attributable 
to various curbs on trading in specified 
scrips and the complete ban on forward 
deals since June. 

Stockbrokers and jobbers who had been 
getting incicasingly restive over the 
harsh curbs on trading in ‘specified’ 
scrips decided to boycott trading from 
September 18 to iegister their strong pro¬ 
test against the continuing ban on forward 
deals on the plea that their business had 
shrunk to an extent that they were unable 
to meet fully their expenditure on main¬ 
taining their establishments. They also 
contended that because of the ban the 
market had become ‘illiquid’ and the job¬ 
ber’s ‘turn’ had considerably widened, 
adversely affecting the interests of the in¬ 
vesting public. Persuasion by the president 
Mahendra N Kampani and the executive 
director M R Mayya and their assurances 
that the union finance ministry was 
favourably disposed to considering the 
proposals put up by them for normalisa¬ 
tion of trading in specified scrips proved 
to be of little avail. Trading was resumed 
on September 25 only after it became 
known that the controller of capital issues 
P G Mankad had appointed a six-member 
informal working group with S A Dave, 
executive director of 1DB1, as convener to 
examine various suggestions submitted by 


the stock exchanges and to recommend 
measures to normalise the working of 
these exchanges. The working group has 
been asked to submit its report before 
October 10. 

The proposals submitted by the stock 
exchanges arc: (1) trading in specified 
shares to be normalised with the stipula¬ 
tion that the performance of a contract 
shall not be extended beyond 90 days from 
the date of the contract; (2) carry-forwaid 
of business from one settlement to 
another to be permitted to the extent of 
Rs 25 lakh per member. However, the ag¬ 
gregate outstanding carry-forward pur¬ 
chase or sales cannot exceed Rs 15 lakh, 
the balance being accounted for by the 
outstanding sales or purchases as the case 
may be; the total outstanding business of 
Rs 25 lakh is to be spread over a minimum 
of six shares and the outstanding business 
in any one share cannot exceed Rs 7.50 
lakh; and (3) trading during the settlement 
period of 14 days to be freely permitted 
with the outstanding business other than 
the business which may be carried forward 
as per the stipulation in the pioposal 
(2) resulting in actual delivery. The work¬ 
ing group’s report is eagerly awaited. The 
general feeling is that the suggestions 
made by the stock exchanges will be 
approved—-maybe with some minor 
changes—unless, of course, the govern¬ 
ment is determined not to lift the ban and 
it has made known its mind to the work¬ 
ing group. The members of the group are 
known to favour ‘free trading’. 

With speculative activity continuing to 
be the mainstay of the stockbroking com¬ 
munity (jobbers included) it is quite 
natuial that it should be deeply exercised 
over the ban on forward deals in specified 
scrips. But the concern expressed by 
stockbrokers for the interests of the 
investing public—lack of liquidity and the 
jobber’s ‘turn—is likely to carry any con¬ 
viction with those who are reasonably 
familiar with the goings on on the stock 
cxchage. The ‘specified* list contains only 
70 shares (Bombay) whereas the numbei 
of shares listed on the exchange exceeds 
2,200. How is the liquidity in the 70 
specified scrips relevant to the rest of the 
shares? It might come as surprise to many 
that nearly two-thirds of the total turnover 
on the stock exchanges is accounted for 
by hardly one per cent of the over 5,000 
listed equities. 

The way the president and the executive 
director of the Bombay stock exchange 
have been air-dashing to New Delhi now 
and then to seek the union finance 
ministry's blessings for conducting the 
affairs of the exchange is ominous. It 
betrays lack of faith on the part of the 
government in the competence and 
integrity of the governing board to take 
appropriate action to deal effectively with 


the emerging situation. That the govern¬ 
ing board has not always acquitted itseif 
very well in enforcing requisite discipline 
and punishing the erring members may be 
readily conceded. But that calls for 
strengthening the board by inducting the 
right kind of people on it rather than 
making the board subservient to the 
government's will. 

The continued ban on forward deals in 
specified scrips in a measure of the, 
government’s excessive concern about the 
general behaviour of equity prices and the 
overall performance of the secondary 
market in the context of the massive 
resources that the corporate sector is 
required to raise from the capital market. 
The government apprehends that the 
removal of the ban will lead to renewed 
aggressive bear selling thereby frustrating 
its effoits at reviving the investors' con- 
tidencc through sustained institutional 
support. Never before have financial insti¬ 
tutions been known to evince so much 
interest in the equity market. Unques¬ 
tionably, much of the buying has been 
done at the instance of the government. 

Instead of resorting to institutional 
intervention to iinpait stability to the 
market, the government should concen¬ 
trate its efforts on accelerating the 
industrial and economic tempo on healthy 
lines which calls for reordering of invest¬ 
ment priorities and more efficient deploy¬ 
ment of funds. If the stock market’s 
response to massive institutional support 
has fallen short of the government’s ex¬ 
pectations and prospects of raising 
requisite funds from the capital market 
continue to appear far from reassuring it 
is essentially because the overall perfor¬ 
mance of the corporate sector as also of 
the general economy is not conducive to 
the revival of investors' confidence which 
has been rudely shaken by a combination 
of all-too-familiar adverse factors. 

All those who are deeply concerned 
about the state of the capital market and 
are keen on'revitalising it to facilitate 
mobilisation of resources would do well 
to find out why an overwhelmingly large 
percentage of shares listed on the stock 
exchanges are not traded—not even once 
a year. Hardly 800 out of the 5000-odd 
equity shares listed on the various stock 
exchanges get traded in a day and about 
50 per cent of them get traded some time 
or the other in a year. This has nothing 
to do with the deficiencies in the function¬ 
ing of the stock exchange. It is the poor 
performance of the companies listed on 
the exchanges which is mainly to blame 
for the utter lack of liquidity. Despite the 
enormous increase in the number of 
shares listed on the stock exchange, good 
growth shares remain in short supply and 
continue to command scarcity prices 
which explains why the yield on good 
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shares is on the very low side. 

There is no dearth of investible 
resources. Mutual funds which are likely 
to be set up in due course should be able 
to tap a fairly large proportion of 
household savings. Whether the secon¬ 
dary and primary markets will offer an 
attractive opportunity for the profitable 
deployment* of savings mobilised by the 
mutual funds poses a big question mark. 

CEMENT 

Asking for More 
Concessions 

THE Cement Manufacturers Association 
(CMA) has dilccmtinued the practice of 
notifying from time to time its voluntarily 
fixed ceiling prices for non-levy cement 
since July this year. Of course, the ceiling 
prices announced by the CMA were not 
necessarily adhered to by the manufac¬ 
turers. They often charges prices which 
were higher than the ceiling prices. Now 
this practice of prescribing ceiling prices 
is no longer followed. According to CMA, 
the decision was taken because the sup¬ 
plies have been adequate and the demand 
has been falling. Hence open market 
prices are not likely to go up. 

Cement manufacturers are reported to 
have entered into a ‘secret’ deal a few 
months back to cut back-production by 
10 per cent to push up the open market 
prices of cement. The prices of non-levy 
cement had eased considerably last year 
but tncy have started firming up recently. 

Cement production in the country in¬ 
creased from 30.18 million tonnes in 

1984- 85 to 33.12 million tonnes in 1985-86 
and 36.36 million tonnes in 1986-87. The 
government has fixed the production 
target for 1987-88 at 42.5 million tonnes 
but the industry feels that the demand 
during the year is unlikely to exceed 40 
million tonnes. Since the present installed 
capacity of the industry is 54 million ton¬ 
nes, if the industry achieves a capacity 
utilisation of 78.7 per cent, it will be in 
a position to produce the targeted 42.5 
million tonnes of cement during the 
current fiscal year. 

Unfortunately, with the first signs of 
emergence of a buyers’ market in cement 
(for the first time in many years), the in¬ 
dustry has started crying itself- hoarse 
about declining demand and eroding pro¬ 
fitability. However, there is unlikely to be 
a situation of glut as production has 
already been affected by power cuts in 
Andhra Pradesh and in some other parts 
of the country. Besides, the government 
has taken two important steps to prevent 
a situation of glut. First it has decided to 
do away with imports altogether. They 
were already reduced to 1.76 lakh tonnes 
in 1986-87 from 3.31 lakh tonnes in 

1985- 86 and 3.74 lakh tonnes in 1984-85. 
Second, the government has stopped fur¬ 
ther licensing of cement capacity for the 
time being. Moreover, plans are af foot to 


export one million tonnes of cement this 
year (1987-88) tp neighbouring countries 
such as Nepal, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka and 
some Middle East countries. 

Since the 1987-88 budget, the govern¬ 
ment has given a series of concessions and 
incentives. As part of the budget pro¬ 
posals for the year 1987-88, the new units 
which commenced production of Portland 
cement with effect from April 1986 or 
later were given a rebate of excise duty at 
the rate of Rs 50 per tonne of such cement 
produced by them. The levy quota in 
respect of such units was also reduced 
from the existing 30 per cent to IS per cent 
of their production. In May 1987, new 
units which had commenced production 
of Portland cement between January 1, 
1982 and March 31, 1986 were also given 
a rebate of excise duty at the rate of Rs 20 
per tonne which would be available from 
April 29, 1987 and upto March 31, 1990. 
Further the levy quota in respect of such 
units was also reduced from the existing 
30 per cent to 20 per cent of their produc¬ 
tion. Recently, the government announced 
a 25 per cent reduction in the levy obliga¬ 
tion for units producing cement in excess 
of 100 per cent of their licensed capacities. 

Not content With all these concessions, 
cement manufacturers have been pleading 
for complete decontrol of cement. They 
state that their costs have escalated sharp¬ 
ly because of the recent increase in mineral 
rights tax by state governments, invest¬ 
ment in captive power sets, installation of 
anti-pollution equipment, etc. According 
to them, the industry is losing anything 
between Rs ISO and Rs 200 per tonne on 
the levy portion. At present, the for price 
of levy cement excluding excise and 
packaging charges is Rs 532 per tonne for 
ordinary Portland cement or slag cement 
and Rs 517 per tonne for pozzolana 
Portland cement. Actual retail prices, 
however, differ depending on local sales 
tax and other levies. 

It is doubtful, however, if the total 
decontrol of cement will be in the interest 
of all the units in the industry. With total 
decontrol which has also been recom¬ 
mended by the Planning Commission 
prices in the open market may soften and 
the overall realisation by the industry may 
not improve much and may help only the 
older units which have lower interest and 
depreciation costs. 

In this context significant increase in 
cement production since the introduction 
of partial decontrol in February 1982 has 
made little difference to the offtake of the 
lower priced levy cement, that is, govern¬ 
ment purchases. This offtake has tended 
to stagnate at around 15 to 16 million 
tonnes a year, thus releasing more and 
more cement to the open market with 
every rise in production. Rather than 
asking for concessions all the time, the 
industry would do well to adopt long-term 
measures aimed at cost reduction and 
increased efficiency 
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It is now, when they are in sight of a let¬ 
up on the economic front, that some non- 
Congress state governments are likely to 
face their worst troubles. The paradox is 
only apparent. In these stales the Congress 
has been biding time, not wanting to reach 
out for power when the economic situation 
was difficult but anxious to prevent the rul¬ 
ing coalitions from digging in as a possible 
fall in prices of essential goods eases the 
economic situation... The first salvo has 
been fired predictably, in West Bengal. No 
one surely, believed that Ciul/arilal Nanda's 
mission to Calcutta and his peremptory 
decision to dissolve the West Bengal 
Pradesh Congress Committee and replace 
it with an ad hoc committee were intended 
to reform the state Congress organisations. 
His visit was preceded by stepped-up pro¬ 
paganda about breakdown of law and order 
in the state and by attempts inspired from 
New Delhi to w in over the Bangla Congress 
and some other constituents of the United 
l-'ront to the idea of a non-communist coali¬ 
tion government... This... has been 
another Congress fiasco... As an attempt 
to topple the West Bengal uovernment, it 
was precisely the kind of manoeuvre which 
Congress leaders—including the prime 
minister who blessed Nanda's mission— 
have repeatedly forsworn. And as an at¬ 
tempt to reorganise the Bengal Congress the 
scheme was a non-startei. 

» * * 

Natural gas has not been found in such 
vast quantities in (iujaral that the fixation 
of its price at a particular level would make 
or mar the prospects of industtial develop¬ 
ment in the country or even Gujarat. But 
the issues connected with its pricing are 
common to othet fuels as well... the 
pricing foimula smacks of ad hoc com¬ 
promise. .. (it) has all the irrationality of 
a cost plus pri'-c .. Lack of competitive 
parity, in relation to other luels and alter¬ 
native end-uses, lias for long distorted our 
fuel policy- -such as it has been. The error 
has now been compounded m natutai gas. 
* * * 

. .the official statements on the en¬ 
counter with the Chinese at Nathu La last 
month and the more recent outbreak at C'ho 
La strain even our generous credulity... In 
addition to giving prompt and precise details 
of casualties suffered by Chinese troops at 
Nathu La, the Chinese announced.. that 
they had returned the weapons and bodies 
of 14 Indian soldiers. Korn the Indian side, 
there has been, to this day, no official an¬ 
nouncement of casualties nor reports of any 
Chinese, dead or alive, being handed over. 
The story has been repealed after Cho 
La.. - The government may think that it is 
all right to treat the Indian public as 
children who need to be told nothing more 
than that the wicked enemy has been driven 
away from the door and that everything is 
safe. But other governments and peoples 
take note of our official statements .. If 
we want them to take seriously what we say. 
wc would do well to give them the basic 
facts clearly and promptly. 
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1982 83 

1981 82 

1980 81 

1979-80 

1978-79 

Gross Domestic Product (current prices) 

Rs crore 

2 15 024 

1,90 888 

1,72,704 

1,45,961 

1,30,770 

1,13,548 

95,358 

87.214 

Gross Domestic Product (1970 71 prices) 

Rs crore 

64 988 

61,838 

59,541 

55,068 

53,470 

50,623 

47,191 

49,619 

Per Capita Income (1970 71 prices) 

Rupees 

798 

775 

764 

721 

720 

698 

664 

717 


* For cuirent >ear upto latest month Tor which data are available and for corresponding period of last year 
** Excluding gold and SDRs 
+ Upto latest month for which data are available 
+ + Provisional data 

Notes (1) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure relates, e g, superscript 1 indicates that the figure is for January and so on 
(2) 1-igures m brackets denote percentage variation over previous period 
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POLITICAL COMMENTARY 


Congress Socialist Forum 
in a New Role 

Nishtar 

The Congress Socialist Forum in its original incarnation was a 
ginger group agitating for radical policies within the Congress and 
demarcating itself from the ruling establishment. The revival of 
the Forum now has altogether different motivations. This has been 
emphasised by the enthusiastic adoption of the Forum by the 
leader of the party. 


EXPECTATIONS ran high in the opposi¬ 
tion parties when V P Singh was peremp¬ 
torily expelled from the Congress(I) that 
this would set in motion a process of 
quick disintegration of the ruling party. 
This sentiment was articulated by the 
veteran CP1(M) leader, E M S Nam- 
boodiripad, who thought that V P Singh’s 
exit presaged a “big outflow” lrom the 
Congress to the opposition "based not on 
factional but policy issues". Nam- 
boodiripad went so far as to suggest that 
such an outflow, together with the left, 
could well be “a match all over the coun¬ 
try to the ruling Congress party on the one 
hand and to the BJP and its non-Hindu 
counterparts on the other” This is said 
to be the basis of the political line of the 
party in favour of unity of the left and 
other democratic forces, among which ex¬ 
pelled Congressmen figure prominently, 
and the demand for the resignation of the 
prime minister and a mid-term poll. 

The Congress(I) establishment is now 
gloating over the ease with which it has 
been able to control and contain the 
challenge of the dissidents. There has after 
all been no exodus from the Congress(I). 
Those who know the ruling party and its 
composition and manner of functioning 
are convinced that, with governmental 
power at the centre in its hand, the party 
leadership faces no threat of large-scale 
revolt, at least till the eve of the general 
elections due to take place two and a half 
years hence. 

This is so because ‘policy issues’, by 
which Namboodiripad sets so much store, 
have become totally irrelevant within the 
ruling party. The cohesion of the party 
and the ability of the leadership, or the 
leader, to demand and secure total loyalty 
depend entirely on an elaborate system of 
distribution of power and pelf at different 
levels in the party. Rajiv Gandhi is fiilly 
aware of the essential characteristics of the 
party he has inherited and this is reflected 
in the periodic reshuffling of functionaries 


and their portfolios in the party and the 
government, which are superficially 
described as revamping of the party or the 
government. These changes make no dif¬ 
ference to the essential authoritarian 
character ol the ruling power establish¬ 
ment and only further reinforce the un¬ 
disputed position of the leader. Rajiv 
Gandhi adapted himself with alacrity to 
the established ways of functioning as 
leader of the party. Only in recent months 
has he been forced by the questioning of 
his personal integrity among the people 
and consequent loss of credibility to 
manoeuvre and try to cover some of his 
tracks. But the inept and bumbling way 
he has gone about the task has not earned 
him much admiration in any quarter. 

1 he latest, much awaited, revamping of 
AICV is a case til point. It had been 
claimed to be a prelude to a wide-ranging 
reshuffle of the union cabinet as well. 
1 hese changes were supposed to help the 
leader to face the mounting challenge of 
the political opposition. These eager ex¬ 
pectations have, however, turned some¬ 
what subdued even in party circles. The 
appointment of new men who are in no 
way regarded as outstanding in any man¬ 
ner to the posts of five of six general 
secretaries of AICC can hardly impart a 
new elan and dynamism to the party. Nor 
does this hold out any promise that the 
reshuffle of the cabinet, if and when it 
comes, will be any more effective. The 
widely held belief that some of those who 
have been relieved of their posts in the 
AICC are candidates for appointment as 
ministers in the government only em¬ 
phasises that these periodic exercises 
amount to be no more than fitfull shuf¬ 
fling of cards by the prime minister. 

A fact which stands out after every 
change in the AICC and in the council of 
ministers is that the prime minister finds 
himself ever more cramped, with the circle 
of persons from which he can draw ten¬ 
ding to become progressively narrower. 


This explains the increasing reliance 
directly on personal nominees to run the 
affairs of government and the party at the 
centre and the states. The position has 
come to such a pass that in at least three 
states—West Bengal, Karnataka and 
Andhra—in which opposition parties are 
in control of the administration, central 
ministers have been asked concurrently to 
take charge of the ruling party organisa¬ 
tion. Spotting of party cadre and foster¬ 
ing their talent and self-confidence are 
after all a painstaking process and the 
prime minister has no experience, time or 
inclination to engage in such an effort. 
The reshuffle exercises have become petty 
palace games with fewer and fewer parti¬ 
cipants and the people have little stake and 
must necessarily lost all interest in them. 

Earlier a two-day convention which the 
prime minister himself addressed had for¬ 
malised the revival of the Congress 
Socialist Forum. Is this the starting point, 
as enthusiastically proclaimed by the 
sponsors of the forum, of a turn away 
from the rightist economic and social 
policy stance of Rajiv Gandhi during the 
last two and a half years? The fact, 
however, is that the banner of Congress 
socialism has been raised with so much 
fanfare in a bid to distract public atten¬ 
tion from the allegations of corruption in 
high places which have held the centre of 
the political stage in iccent months and 
have markedly influenced many shifts in 
the alignment of political forces. Rajiv 
Gandhi himself used the platform of the 
Socialist Forum to denounce his political 
opponents for raising the ’bogey’ of cor¬ 
ruption to mask their ‘hunger for power’. 
There is little point in such angry denun¬ 
ciations. The snuggle of the ruling esta¬ 
blishment to retain power and of its poli¬ 
tical opponents for gaining power is after 
all a legitimate part of the political game. 

In its original incarnation the Congress 
Socialist Forum was a ginger group 
agitating for radical policies withm the 
ruling party and demarcating itself from 
the ruling establishment. The ginger group 
scored a signal success in a situation of 
political flux during the 1969 split of the 
Congress and got away with securing cer¬ 
tain radical measures from the then prime 
minister, the most notable among them 
being the nationalisation of the 14 largest 
commercial banks and the abolition of 
privy purses. Once, however, the ginger 
group had exhausted its purpose for the 
leadership, it tended to become a nuisance 
which problem was compounded by the 
formation of a rival group in the party 
which chose Nehru Study Forum as its 
name. Both the forums were then ordered 
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to be dissolved and had no option but to 
obey. The revival of the Congress Socialist 
Forum now has, however, a different 
motivation 1 his has been emphasised by 
its adoption by the leader ol the party. In¬ 
stead of playing the tole of a ginger gioup, 
it is its loyalist charastei which will be 
pronounced 1 list indications are already 
there that it may actually aggravate 
groupism and faction fighting inside the 
luting party and exercise very little in¬ 
fluence on government policy and action 
It is not foituitous either that the spon¬ 
sors ol the revived Socialist Forum are 


extremely vague about their policy 
preferences. 

The upshot of all this is that the so- 
called revamping of the ruling party has 
ended with the decision to put off in¬ 
definitely the repeatedly promised session 
of the AICC. And, of course, the ques¬ 
tion of organisational elections does not 
arise at all 'I he drought and conversion 
of all bodies of the ruling party into 
drought relief committees have been 
found to be a convenient ploy to justify 
these decisions But the real reason is that 
the party leader is simply not prepared to 


face a large assembly of even party men 
at which some inconvenient questions 
may be raised. In the case of the 
customary meeting of the Congress 
parliamentary party at the end of the last 
session of parliament, this problem was 
dealt with by suspending some of the 
parliamentary party’s defiant members. It 
has evidently been decided that instead of 
more expulsions and suspensions, the 
preferable alternative is not to hold 
meetings of the AICC at all and avoid any 
unpleasantness which might disturb the 
equanimity of the leader. 
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COMPANIES 


HDFC 

Pioneering Work 

HOUSING DEVELOPMENT FINANCE 
CORPORATION (HDFC) has done 
exceedingly well in the year ended June 30, 

1987, with loan approvals and dis¬ 
bursements reaching Rs 237.31 crore and 
Rs 175.52 crore, registering increases of 27 
per cent and 20 per cent respectively over 
those in the previous year. HDFC, which 
has demonstrated the possibility of esta¬ 
blishing a private housing Finance system, 
both commercially viable and socially 
responsible, expects to do even better in 
the current year. As HDFC’s chairman 
H T Parekh told a press conference in 
Bombay on September 21, the corporation 
has set a target ol loan sanctions of 
Rs 300 crore and loan disbursements of 
Rs 235 crore in the year ending June 30, 

1988. Sanctions in the first three months 
of the current year have been Rs 68 crore 
and disbursement Rs 49 crore. 

For HDFC, the year 1987 signalled the 
beginning of its second decade of opera¬ 
tions. In the first ten years of its work¬ 
ing, HDFC’s cumulative loan approvals 
and disbursements were Rs 848 crore and 
Rs 598.38 crore respectively for about two 
lakh housing units. Cumulative loan ap¬ 
provals would cross the Rs 1,000 crore 
mark by June 30, 1988, Parekh said. 
HDFC has approved loans in over 1,000 
towns and cities all over country through 
its network of 16 branches. Its total len¬ 
ding has made possible an investment of 
nearly Rs 2,000 crore in housing construc¬ 
tion throughout the country. 

Parekh announced that in order to meet 
the enormous demand for housing 
finance in central and eastern India, not 
adequately served by HDFC at present. 
State Bank of India is jointly promoting 
with HDFC a new housing finance com¬ 
pany to operate in this region. With its 
head office in Calcutta, the new company 
called Housing Finance and Promotion 
Corporation (HFPC), will have a paid-up 
capital of Rs 5 crore, SBI and HDFC 
contributing Rs one crore each. The new 
company will make available housing 
finance on similar terms as HDFC. This 
company will also endeavour to develop 
integrated housing projects. It expects to 
begin operations early next year. 

HDFC has been invited to Nepal to 
help establish a housing finance corpora¬ 
tion by undertaking preliminary studies, 
participating in the initial equity and 
by offering technical and operational 
assistance in its early years. 

The gross income of HDFC in the year 
under review increased by 37 per cent, to 
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Rs 76.86 crore from Rs 56.02 crore. Funds 
employed on June 30,1987 amounted to 
Rs 614.79 crore as compared to Rs 435.40 
crore at the end of the previous year (in¬ 
crease of 4] per cept). Of this, outstan¬ 
ding housing loans as on June 30, 1987 
accounted for Rs 484.17 crore as com¬ 
pared to Rs 351.76 crore at the end of the 
previous year. 

Profit for the year rose to Rs 11.9 crore 
from Rs 9.3 crore in 1985-86. After pro¬ 
viding Rs 2.7 crore for tax and transferring 
Rs 7.4 crore to reserves, the directors have 
recommended a dividend of 16 per cent 
(amounting to Rs 1.8 crore on the share 
capital of Rs 20 crore). Last year HDFC 
declared a dividend of 15 per cent. 
HDFC’s deposit base has continued to ex¬ 
pand, with total outstanding deposits as 
of June 30,1987 at Rs 342 crore as against 
Rs 252 crore at the end of the previous 
year. 

The HDFC chairman said that the step- 
up repayment facility (SURF) introduced 
in the latter part of 1985-86 was offered 
widely during the year under review, par¬ 
ticularly to low income earners to enable 
them to avail of loans with smaller 
repayments in the initial years. HDFC is 
also working on several other new lending 
instruments designed to help different 
groups of people with varying require¬ 
ments and differing means. 

Besides promoting a new housing com¬ 
pany jointly with State Bank in central 
and eastern India, HDFC floated two 
more ventures in 1986-87. Gujarat Rural 
Housing Finance Corporation (GRUH), 
set up jointly with IFC, Washington, and 
the Aga Khan, will operate exclusively in 
Gujarat, for acquisition or upgrading of 
residential loans in small towns and rural 
areas. The Infrastructure Leasing and 
Financial Services, established jointly with 
Central Bank of India and Unit Trust of 
India, will focus on providing lease 
finance for infrastructure development 
and offer me-chant banking services. 

BOMBAY DYEING 

DMT Plant Paying Off 

THE expansion of the DMT plant of 
Bombay Dyeing and Manufacturing Co 
from the 60,000 tonnes per year capacity 
to one lakh tonnes in the next two years 
was announced by the company’s chair¬ 
man Nusli N Wadia in Bombay on 
September 28. He disclosed to share¬ 
holders at the company’s annual general 
meeting that the expansion which had 
already received the government’s ap¬ 
proval, would involve a capital expen- 
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diture of Rs 40 crore. The company also 
proposed to spend another about Rs 30 
crore on modernisation of its textile divi¬ 
sion. Thus its capital expenditure in the 
next two years was going to be Rs 70 crore. 
Wadia pointed out that the DMT plant at 
Patalganga was currently operating at 
more than 100 per cent capacity, its out¬ 
put in the first eight months of 1987 
totalling 40,500 tonnes. 

The sales of Bombay Dyeing in the first 
five months of the current year (April to 
August 1987) amounted to Rs 119 crore 
against Rs 97 crore for the corresponding 
period in the previous year. Of this, sales 
of DMT accounted for Rs S3 crore and 
textiles Rs 66 crore. Wadia provided data 
on the usefulness of the company’s DMT 
plant. According to him, of the total 
turnover of Rs 330 crore in the 18-month 
period ending March 1987, DMT con¬ 
tributed Rs 10 crore. 

The 60,000 tonnes per annum capacity 
DMT plant had a foreign exchange cost 
of $ 23.8 million, inclusive of plant and 
equipment and all off-shore expendituie. 
Paraxylene, the main input, is imported 
by Bombay Dyeing. After taking into ac¬ 
count the total cost of this imported raw 
material, the company’s net contribution 
to foreign exchange savings through im¬ 
port substitution is $ 20 million per 
annum. The entire foteij.ii exchange of $ 24 
million spend on the DM I~ plant, Wadia 
claimed, had been recovered in a year. 

HINDUSTAN FERTILISER 

Success of Indian 
Technology 

THE Namrup-III fertiliser plant of the 
Hindustan Fertiliser ( 'oi poration, located 
in Dibrugarh in upper Assam, has gone 
into production. This was a turnkey pro¬ 
ject assigned to the Projects and Develop¬ 
ment India (PDIL). The plant will pro¬ 
duce 600 MTPD of ammonia and 1,167 
MTPD of urea based on natural gas as 
the principal raw material. 

The scope of work entrusted to PDIL 
covered the entire spectrum of a large 
fertiliser project. The scheme provided by 
PDIL for the manufacture of ammonia 
in Namrup-HI is analogous to that of a 
typical natural gas single stream plant. For 
the urea plant the basic engineering 
documentation adopting a modified total 
solution recycle route with in-plant heat 
recovery has been provided. The PDIL 
process has less severe operating condi¬ 
tions in the first stage decomposer/strip- 
pet and reduced sire of synthesis con¬ 
verter. 
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SOUTH INDIA VISCOSE LIMITED 

Registered Office 

“ROSh BED”, 334, AVANASHl ROAD, COIMBATORE-641 018. 


Statement of the Chairman, Shri SHANTANU N. DESAI at the 29th A G M of 
the Company on Thursday, the 3rd September 1987 at Coimbatore. 


iMdies and Cientlemen. 

I have great pleasure in welcoming 
you to the 29th Annual General 
Meeting of the Shareholders. The 
Report of the Directors and the Audited 
Accounts have been with you loi some 
time and with youi permission, I shall 
take them as read. 

Economic Scene 

Tinning to the economic scene in the 
country, it is of giave concern tor all of 
us since many parts ol the country are 
under severe grip of drought, while 
some parts like Assam, Bihar, West 
Bengal arc affected by torrential rains 
and consequent floods, bunging 
miseries to millions ol people. Drought 
situation is so bad that even the 
availability ot drinking water has 
become scarce and the Government has 
to take steps on war footing to provide 
water for drinking purposes, leave alone 
irrigation. It is a pity that we arc at the 
mercy of nature and bound by the 
vagaries of monsoomc conditions. It is 
high lime that all the State Govern¬ 
ments and the Central Government take 
concrete steps to prevent the river waters 
going to the sea as waste and instead 
to divert the same to othei parts of the 
country which have been starving for 
water for many years. Water flow m the 
River Bhavam, on whose source out 
Company depends, is causing us grave 
concern if the monsoon fails again. 
Already South West monsoon has pro¬ 
ved to be a failure as tar as the Southern 
parts of the country arc concerned and 
the hopes are now on the Noith-East 
monsoon expected during October/ 
November, which we do hope would 
come to our relief. Thcte are signs of 


rain in some parts of the country and 
we pray that the South also has a good 
share of rains. 

Power Situation 

Consequent to the successive mon¬ 
soon failures, the power situation is also 
very grim. Already 40% power cut im- 
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posed in last July, still continues which 
we fear may go up with the failure of 
the current South-West monsoon affec¬ 
ting the industtial climate in Tamil 
Nadu. Because of the severe draught 
and failure of monsoon, the cost of 
production of all commodities is going 
up and this inflationary tendency 
should be curbed at the earliest. We 
trust the Government of India will give 
high priority to augment the power 
supply, both through Electricity Boards 
and also encourage captive production 
of power by suitable incentives. Our 
Company has and is taking steps to 
raise the captive power production 
capacity to achieve uninterrupted 
production. 


Our Company Affairs 

Coming to the affairs of the Com¬ 
pany, your Company has achieved 
satisfactory production of wood pulp 
and Rayon Filament yarn for the year 
ended 31st March, 1987 The turnover 
of the Company has touched a figure 
of Rs. 57 crores, a milestone in the ac¬ 
tivities of the Company. Production of 
Wood Pulp and Rayon yarn during the 
current year has been encouraging. 
Your Company’s Viscose Staple Fibre 
Plant, which was closed down for 
nearly six years was restarted on 26th 
February, 1987. Unfortunately, in the 
current year's Budget, the Excise Duty 
on Viscose Staple Fibre was increased 
from Rs. 5/- to Rs. V- per kg. making 
the product once again uneconomic to 
the Consumer. We have made several 
representations to the Government and 
trust they will see the logic in reducing 
the duty which ultimately will give 
higher revenue to the Government as 
the increased production of Fibre due 
to a lower duty, will on the whole yield 
more revenue. The demand for Viscose 
Staple Fibre has gone up substantially, 
particularly for blending the same with 
Cotton, Polyester etc. Your Company is 
geared to produce 11,000 tons Viscose 
Staple Fibre per year and it is also con¬ 
sidering to increase the production, 
once the question of Excise Duty is 
satisfactorily resolved. 

Commitment to Forest Development 

Your Company, with the active 
assistance and support of Government 
of Ihmil Nadu, has encouraged the 
Plantation of Bluegum, Wattle and 
Eucalyptus Grandis all these years. Your 
Company has launched a Research & 
Development Scheme at a cost of Rs. 2 
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crores and have collaborated with 
M/s. Wimco Seedlings Limited as Con¬ 
sultants on long term basis. Wimco 
Seedlings achieved considerable success 
in solving the raw material shortage 
problem of the Match factories of 
Wimco, by developing several high 
yielding clones of Poplar trees in their 
R & D Centres and getting them 
planted on Government land and in 
farmers’ fields in UP, Haryana, Punjab 
eta Your Directors have every hope that 
your Company can achieve similar suc¬ 
cess with Bluegum, Wattle and 
Eucalyptus Grandis and ensure 
availability ot more than adequate 
quantities of wood fot the maximum 
production ot pulp Increased produc¬ 
tion of pulpwood also ensure increas¬ 
ed availability of firewood for the com¬ 
mon man from the smaller size billets 
(of less than 3" diameter) which are not 
used foi pulping and also of leaves for 
the Eucalyptus Oil Industi y 1 he forests 
are also kept in continuous production 
by scientific silvicultural practices thus 
ensuring soil and moisture conservation 
and environmental protection 

1 am happy to say that the Forest 
Department ot the Thmil Nadu Govern¬ 
ment is appreciative of the above steps 
we have taken and has assured all en¬ 
couragement in our endeavour to in¬ 
crease the yield and shorten the recycl¬ 
ing period 

Human Resources Development 

In tunc with the changing trends all 
over the world in the concept ot modern 
Management administration, your 
Company has been conducting a senes 
of Seminars, Lectures, Conferences etc 
for the benefit of the Officers, Staff and 
Employees of the Company Human 
Resources Development programmes 
taken up by the Company has been 
welcomed by one and all and it is hoped 
that this would certainly increase the 
efficiency of the Organisation 

Diversification 

Our application to the Government 
for a Letter of Intent for Lignosulfonate 
Project is m advanced stage of 
consideration 

Exports 

Your company has entered the 
Export Market for exporting Viscose 
Filament Yarn to several countries. 
During the year ended March, ’86 we 


exported around 30 tonnes only, but 
due to our sustained efforts m explor¬ 
ing the export markets, we were able to 
export about 770 tonnes of Tllament 
Yarn, valued at Rs 400 lakhs during the 
year ended March, ’87 Our Export con 
stitutc 19°'o of our annual production, 
which is considered by all concerned as 
highly satisfactory For the current year 
we have a firm commitment of 500 ton 
nes and are hopeful that our export tor 
the year ended 31st March, 1988 will be 
substantially higher than the pres ious 
year 

Dividend and Bonus bhait* Issue 

Your Directors are happy to recom¬ 
mend a higher Dividend at 20 0f o and 
also issue of Bonus Shares in the ratio 
of 1 2 subject to the consent of the 
General Body and approval of the Con 
trolltr of C apital Issues I am quite sure 
that the Shareholders would certainlv 
welcome the decision of the Board of 
Directors 

f urrent \rar s Trend 

In the current year, so fa r the condi 
tions seem to be satisfactory and the 


company is poised for a sustained 
giowth provided the Government 
comes to the aid of the indigenous in¬ 
dustry on the front ot Viscose Staple 
Fibre by reducing the Excise Duty 
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APPOINTMENTS 


AGA KHAN FOUNDATION 

REQUIRE 

PROGRAMME OFFICERS 

NEW DELHI ATTRACTIVE TERMS 

1. PROGRAMME OFFICER 
(HEALTH & EDUCATION) 

To assist in the development and supervision of projects 
with emphasis on early childhood development school 
improvement primary health care health education, health 
manpower development and health teihnology 
The Programme Officer will be required to identify potential 
grantees and suitable projects for funding by the Founda 
tion, to work with applicants in project development and 
to review submissions and the at hievement records of ap 
plirants for grants 

The Programme Officei should have and must maintain 
up to date knowledge of current activities and trends both 
in India and abroad in Health and Education 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

Minimum 5 years field experience in operating health 
or education programmes 

— At least 3 years experience in programme development 
in child health nutrition and/or education in India 

- Advanced degree(s) in appropriate disc ipline(s) 

2. PROGRAMME OFFICER 
(RURAL DEVELOPMENT) 

7o assist in the development and supervision of projects 
in rural development 

7 he Programme Office r will be required to identify potential 
grantees and suitable proiecls *or funding by the Founda 
tlon to work with applicants in jiroject development and 
to review submissions and the achievement records of ap 
pin ants for grants 

The Programme Officer should have and must maintain 
up to date knowledge of current activities and trends both 
in India and abroad In rural development 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

- Minimum 5 years field experience in operating rural 
development programmes 

— Advancer! degree in Agriculture Social Science and 
Management will be preferred 
Both positions are based in Delhi and carry attractive 
remuneration packages Only applicants willing to travel 
extensively in India need apply within 10 days to 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER, 

AGA KHAN FOUNDATION, 

SaroJInl House, 6, Bhagwan Doss Road, 
New Delhi- 110 001. 

giving full details of age qualifications, experience and 
salary drawn 

Aga Khan Foundation, Regd Office in India Sarojim 
House, 6 Bhagwandas Road New Delhi 110 001 
(Incorporated in Switzerland) 


Institute for Social and Economic Change 

Nagarabhavi P O Bangalore 560 072 

Advt No 1/18. *17 

Applications are invited for the following posts 

1 Professor in Social Services Management 

2 Professor in Sociology 

3 Professor in Agricultural Economics 

4 Deputy Librarian 

With respect to the posts 1 and 2 those who had applied in 
response to our earlier advertisement No 1/18211 need not apply 
again Their applications will be considered 
Post No t is for the Social Services Management Unit founded in 
the Institute by the Reserve Bank of India to conduct research in ad 
ministration of education health mass communication public utilities 
environmental pollution and other areas of social services 

Essential Qualifications 

for Post No 1 

a) Master s Degree in a related area with minimum 50% marks in 
aggregate 

b) PhD or published work of equivalent standard in public 
administration or economics or social administration 

c) 10 years teaching and/or research experience in the above or 
allied fields 

d) Publications in the subject 
for Post No ! 

a) Master s Degree in Sociology with minimum 50% marks in the 
aggregate 

b) PhD or publislied work of equivalent standard in Sociology 

c) 10 years 'eaching and/or research experience 

d) Publications in the subiect 

for Post No 3 

a) Masters Degree m Economics with a paper in Agncultura 
Economics with 50% marks in the aggregate 

b) PhD or published work of equivalent standard in the subject 

c) 10 years teaching and/or research experience in the subject 

d) Publications in the subject 

for Post No 4 

a) Master s Degree in Library Science with 50% marks in the aggregate 

b) A/aster s Degree in any one of social sciences with 50% marks in 
the aggregate 

c) 5 years experience as Assistant Librarian in University/Research 
Institution/State Libraries 

Desirable (for Post No 4) 

a) PhD degiee or published work of equivalent standard in a social 
science or library science 

b) Publications in social or library science 

Duration 

Post No 1 is upto 31st March 1991 and Post Nos 2, 3 and 4 are 
tenure fxosts 


Normally below 50 years for Professor and below 40 years for Deputy 
Librarian relaxable upto 5 years in case of SC/ST candidates 

Scale of Pay 

Professor-Rs 1,50(WO-1,800-100 2000-125/2 2,500 
Deputy Librarian—Rs 1,20050-1,300,-60-1,900 
Excepting age other things being equal, preference will be given 
to SC/ST candidates 

Application forms and a copy of full advertisement can be had 
from the Registrar by sending a postal order for Rs 15/- for Professor 
and Rs 10/ for Deputy Librarian, with a self addressed stamjsed 
(Rsl 40) envelope (28x11 ems) No postal order required for SC/ST 
candidates, they should send an attested copy of the caste certificate 
Completed application along with copies of certificates/testimonials 
should reach the Registrar on or before 2 November 1987 
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REPORTS 


Decline of Technical-Professional 
Cadres 

Seeds of Current Unrest 

BM 

rhe key issue in the nationwide teachers’ stake and in the earlier 
strikes and agitations by other professional groups, such as 
doctors, is that of the status of professionals in the scheme of 
things at the present stage ot development ot the Indian economy 
and society When development planning was launched m the 
country it was assumed that m course ot time the technical and 
professional cadres would overshadow the generalist 
administrators But now when the political authority is anxious to 
dilute the role ot the state in the development process and to 
strengthen instead its admimstiativc and security functions, it is 
inevitable that the technical-professional cadres should be expected 
to play second fiddle to the bureaucrats 


THF settlement icached by the leaders ot 
the All India Federation of I'mvusit) and 
College Teachers Organisations with the 
government predictably ended with a 
sharp division among the college and 
umv<*isity leathers who had gone on strike 
on what may appropriately be tailed their 
trade and prolessional demands The ad 
ministration iumly basked by the polnital 
authority was able to pull off the settle 
ment without giving away anything woith 
while to the eollege and university 
teachers This happened when the college 
teachers after five weeks ol abstaining 
from work and in the lace oi a stiff ol 
ficial response and a threat to apply the 
‘no work-no pay' rule to them weie begin 
ning to assume a more militant postuie 
A great deal has already been written 
about the course of the strike how it was 
disrupted and the forces and motivations 
at work Such a denouement in the case 
of a direct action by white collar proles 
sionals is, however quite a familiar one 
The surprise really is that, despite the 
disappointment and frustration, some 
segments of the college and university 
teachers are still defiant The same 
scenario was witnessed earlier in the cen¬ 
tral government doctors’ strike This has 
inspired some who like to flaunt their 
sense of social responsibility to even ques 
non the justification of strikes by doctors, 
college teachers and other professionals 
It has been argued that strikes by them are 
not desirable and are not even efficacious 
for securing their demands, however justi¬ 
fied the demands and however wooden 
and unhelpful the response of the ad 


mintsii ttion (. onlrontution between pio 
Icssional > roups who might feel slighted 
and neglected and the administration 
which tuts to licit roughshod over them 
m tilt itpul it tun of thtir working tondi 
lions it Ihs been turther aieucd is 
counter productive toi both sides and 
leads nowhere The iclationship ot pro 
ftssioinls and idministrators by its suy 
natuic must not be treated is bunj oi an 
antagonistie chancier unlikt rhe iclation 
ship bawee n w hal ire traditionally called 
blue collai workers and their employer* 
m industry and tiadc According to this 
hneol uasonmg the status, work norms 
and emoluments of professionals should 
be governed by ciiteria different from 
those determining the sharing of material 
values bttwien the owners of capital md 
workers who sell their laboui power The 
professionals emoluments and working 
conditions should be detei mined by 
dialogue and reasoning on the basis of 
understanding and respeet for proles 
sional skills and their relevance to the 
needs of society at the given stage ot its 
development That conditions get so ex 
acerbated as to lead to work stoppages 
even by professionals, as is often hap 
pening these days, does not speak well 
of either the professionals oi the 
administration 

It is significant, however, that the key 
issue m the ease of the teachers strike as 
too earlier in those of the doctors' strike 
and strikes and agitations by other pro 
fessional groups is the status of the pro 
fessionals in the scheme ot things at the 
present stage of development of the 


Indian economy and society Ihisisex 
piessul in the demand lot parity with the 
administrative services in respect ot pay 
scales The demand is in cl feet for respect 
lor the status of professionals and rt 
tngniiion ot then skills in the set up of 
the government md society The feeling 
tmong professionals that thty are being 
inereisinglv subjected to control by ad 
ministiative oserlotds is the cause for 
much of then lesentment which is begin 
mug to tind articulation m desperate ac¬ 
tions on then part this conflict has re 
inaincd unresolved by the settlement of 
piitiuilai agitations sui I as that reached 
with some leadus of the college teachers 
It may have icsuhed in the tu/ling out of 
the college teachcis stnkt in most parts 
ol the country but tin bisic issues involved 
m the stuke icmim 

Ihe attitude of the go eminent towards 
the demands ol professionals and teeh 
noents is actually tending 10 Ik in mirked 
eontia t to th it towards the claims of even 
blue colln workers in organised industry 
Ilu government loi instance found it 
wise ueeutiy to concede in spite ot the 
icsouicc stnngcncy the eluiiind tor DA 
icvision of woiktis in publu sulor entei 
pi ises whu h is estim ued to cost as much 
is Rs 4s() erore this \e 11 And ol sourse, 
it did not hesii ite it ill <» implement Ihe 
repoit ol the louith Pis ( ommission to 
upgrade he i n olumcnts ol Us bloated 
C onmussio i s burs mcr ics It is signiti 
cant that in th* w ike oi thi I ourth Pav 
Commission s uport unrtst among pro 
fessionals tnd Ischnocrais has spurted 
The cuphoua among white collar workers 
that the government headed by Rajiv 
Gandhi, which talked so much about a 
triumph inf inars h to ihe twenty first een 
liny with tht help of skilled m inagers and 
tcihnociats his obviously disappeared 
This is rot wholly loitiuions 

P\V t OMMISSION S MlSC Hll 1 

Ihtic was a lilt in lavoui of relatively 
gieater improvement in pay scales and 
peiks of the upper leu Is ol ihe ad 
mimslratise hicra ch in the icpoit ol the 
I ourth Pay C ommission and the govern 
ment acted on the upon with alacrity 
The gtner llist idministrators, especially 
those belonging 10 tne IAS cadre, have 
been given prefciential treatment This has 
created considerable heart burning among 
the technu al and professional cadre The 
grievances of the technical and profes 
sional cadres m government services are 
of a long standing nature Instead of pay¬ 
ing heed to them, the Pay C ommission 
sanctified the supenor position of the 
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generalist administrator in government 
services. 

It was assumed when development 
planning was launched in the mid-fifties 
with the state taking upon itself a leading 
role in the development process that the 
technical and professional cadres would 
overshadow in course of time the genera¬ 
list administrator in the government ser¬ 
vices. This actually seemed to be happen¬ 
ing to some extent in the early sixties and 
through the seventies. The lateral entry of 
technologists and professional managers 
into high positions in a number of govern¬ 
ment departments was seen as evidence of 
this. But the civil bureaucracy has turned 
out to be too strong and entrenched in the 
government system. In the eighties, the 
generalist administrator has actually 
strengthened his position in the running 
of the government. The Pay Commission 
report only underscored this superior 
position of the generalist administrator. 
It made it clear that the technical- 
professional cadres must play the second 
fiddle to the bureaucrat. 

This is logical when the political 
authority is anxious to dilute the role of 
the state in the development pioccss and 
strengthen its administrative and security, 
both external and internal, functions. This 
has dramatically emphasised by the new 
salary structuie for the officer corps of 
the armed foices under which the chiefs 
of the three armed services have been 
placed in the very top bracket with only 
the cabinet secretary and the chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. This is 
obviously in recognition of the enhanced 
role of the armed forces in ensuring 
security which is incieasingly overshadow¬ 
ing every other concern ot the govern¬ 
ment. How exactly the chairman of the 
Atomic Encigy Commission got clubbed 
together with the service chiefs and the 
cabinet sccietaiy as the highest paid 
employees of the government is probably 
again a reflection ol the importance of the 
atomic establishment Irotn the security 
angle. 

It is significant that the Fourth Pay 
Commission also made a special point of 
linking the pay and peiks of workers, blue 
collar as well as white collar, in public 
enterprises to those in government service. 
The Commission thought it fit to take 
serious exception to workers and 
managers in public sector undertakings 
enjoying emoluments higher than those of 
employees in the government services. The 
distinctive position or industrial and com¬ 
mercial enterprises in the public sector was 
thus proposed to be undermined and with 
that the talk of autonomy of public sec¬ 
tor managements has ceased to be of any 
value. The Fourth Pay Commission ac¬ 
tually laid special stress on the acceptance 
of norms of pay and perks of central 


government employees for all employees, 
in public sector enterprises elsewhere, and 
the government is acting on this basis. The 
pre-eminence of the generalist administ¬ 
rator has now been fully recognised and 
firmly established over the rest of the 
government services. 

The IAS, in particular, has scored all 
along the line; so much so that those in 
this charmed category now like to assert 
that their emoluments should be accepted 
as the norm not only for other categories 
of government employees but for 
employees in ail branches of economic or 
social activity. That the management 
cadre as well as workers in public sector 
undertakings should enjoy different and 
even superior emoluments, comparable to 
norms in business enterprises in the 
private sector, has been overturned in the 
wake of the implementation of the report 
of the Fourth Pay Commission. With this 
the ability to attract competent profes¬ 
sionals to public undertakings has also 
been undermined. 

The professionals and technocrats are 
naturally agitated over their inferior status 
and emoluments in government service. 
Their agitation is bound to grow with at¬ 
tempts to extend the principle of IAS 
hegemony and IAS emoluments as the 
norm to even employees in quasi-govern¬ 
ment and autonomous institutions. It is 
remarkable, that the demand of profes 
sionals and technocrats for parity with 
IAS in status and emoluments is regarded 
as unacceptable lor what arc called 
‘political’ reasons. This was explicitly 
stated by the secretary in the health 
department of the union government 
while rejecting the demands of doctors in 
government employment. The ‘political’ 
reasons in this context can only be the 
anxiety to keep intact and enlarge the 
tentacles of the notorious administrative 
steel-frame of the colonial era. 

COIONIAI SHAlkLLS 

Together with resiling from any com¬ 
mitment to a radical socio-economic 
change, reliance on the administrative 
machine inherited from the colonial era 
in ail spheres has been the biggest single 
factor responsible for the failure to break 
the colonial shackles on the Indian 
economy, society and polity. Only if the 
role of the secretary to the government 
and the bloated bureaucratic machine 
which he heads is limited to the perfor¬ 
mance of secretarial functions to assist 
political authority on the one side and the 
professional-technocratic expert on the 
other can the cobwebs of red-tape and in¬ 
competence be swept away and initiative 
and enterprise unleashed in the working 
of the government. The agitations of the 
professionals and technocrats for recogni¬ 
tion of their claims can do some good if 


they lead to a better awareness among the 
people and their political representatives 
of the need to remove the bureaucratic 
deadweight and establish a direct linkage 
between the political authority and the ex¬ 
pert and specialist cadres in policy-making 
and implementation, without bureaucratic 
intervention. 

It will not be amiss in this context to 
caution that clamour for parity in pay and 
perks with the bureaucratic hierarchy 
should not be allowed to obfuscate the 
fact that the lowest paid government 
employee is assured of four times and the 
highest paid fifty times the per capita in¬ 
come in the country. This itself puts all 
government employees, professionals and 
tcchnociats as well as the generalist ad¬ 
ministrators, in the elitist category and 
tends to alienate them from the mass of 
the people. This is a situation which needs 
to be changed and the obvious way to do 
so would be to bring the emoluments of 
all categories of employees into a more 
meaningful correspondence with the in¬ 
comes and living standards of the mass 
of the people. When, however, such a pro¬ 
position is presented before any category 
of professionals they are horrified by it 
They want their due within the established 
socio-economic and political order. But by 
advancing their claims on this basis, they 
are hound to be at a disadvantage in any 
confrontation with the entrenched ad¬ 
ministrative hicraichy on which the 
political authonty is dependent for the 
stability of the present order. 
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Accountability and Autonomy of 
Public Undertakings 

Bagaram Tulpule 

The ‘holding company’, the ‘memorandum of understanding' 
(MOU) as well as other suggestions to safeguard the autonomy 
of public sector undertakings are all formal, institutional devices 
to minimise government intei ference in the management of public 
enterprises, whereas the more frequent and damaging interference 
is of the informal kind. 


DISCUSSIONS about ‘what ails the 
public sector’ have increasingly focused on 
the questions ol autonomy and accoun 
lability ol public sector enterprises The 
Economic Administration Reforms C om- 
tmssion and the Arjun Sengupta Commit 
tee both devoted considerable space in 
their repoits to these questions which also 
figured prominently m the deliberations 
of the workshop sponsored some time ago 
bv the Institute if Public l ntcrpriscs 
along with the I cononuc Advisory Coun 
til f he 12nd Re port of I ht Par li internal v 
Committte on Public l ndertakings 
(PCPU), submitted to parliament on 
August 2*, is the lau st in the series 
The P( PU undcistandablv covers 
familiar ground and comes to conclusions 
which are also by now familiar that 
public enterprises (PI ) need opciational 
autonomy to work efficiently, that 
without such autonomy, PI managements 
cannot bt held propciIv accountable foi 
their performance, that such uitonomy, 
although granted on paper, is negated in 
practice by the involvement of ministries 
and depaitmcnts in purely managerial 
matters, that such involvement is mostly 
intoimal, iht* foimal powers available to 
government to issue directives to PEs 
being seldom used, that a needlessly large 
number.of reports ot varying periodicity 
have to be submitted by PI s to the 
ministries while the prescribed quatterlv 
performance review meetings are often not 
called by the ministries, that government 
nominees on PL boards of directors, 
although a minority, exercise a vir'ual veto 
m board deliberations, that the same 
official of the ministry is frequently 
nominated to the boards of numerous 
PEs, that chief executives of PEs aie often 
summarily sacked at the pleasure of the 
ministers, and so on All these, ot course, 
have been known and commented upon 
since long. However, the remedial 
measures recommended by the PCPU to 
put a stop to these practices seem to lack 
teeth Some ot the practices were already 
recognised as wrong by government and 
policy decisions to stop them were taken 


Yet, as the PL PU has noted in its report, 
ministries persist m them 

The basic proposition that broad 
policies and objectives for PEs should be 
prescribed by government and that within 
the frame ot these policies and objectives, 
the PI s should operate autonomously and 
should be accountable to government and 
parliament tor the attainment of the 
prescubed objectives, was, in fact, nevei 
in qut 1 non What has happened is that 
mmistcts and bureaucrats in the ministncs 
have consistently tended to ignore that 
proposition and view themselves as super 
management in relation to PE's under 
their jurisdiction It has been found 
almost impossible in practice to stop them 
from doing so since ultimate power docs 
rest with them The chief executives of 
PEs whose very jobs are at the mercy of 
the ministers have no means ol asserting 
their autonomy 

Iwo devices have been thought of to 
protect the autonomy ot PEs, aiming to 
distance the PLs from the direct reach of 
the ministries and formalising their rela¬ 
tions with government The first aim is 
sought to be achieved by the creation of 
holding companies (HC) which will in 
teract directly with government but whose 
subsidiary companies, legal entities 
themselves, will not be directly interfered 
with by government The other device pro 
posed is the toimulation of a Memoran 
duin of Understanding (MOU) between 
a PI and the ministry concerned, to the 
tci ms ot which berth will stand committed 
1 he MOU is to spell out in specific terms 
what goals and targets the PE will fulfill 
over a specified period, three years or so, 
on the one hand, and what the ministry 
will do to enable the PE to do so, on the 
other 

Certain other proposals which have 
been around for some time have also been 
endoised by the PCPU They include an 
assured five year term for PE chief ex¬ 
ecutives, obligatory consultation with the 
Public Enterprises Selection Board 
(PESB) and clearance from the Appoint¬ 
ments Committee of Cabinet (ACC) before 


premature termination of the services of 
a PE chief executive, stipulation that any 
directions from the ministry to a PE must 
be m writing and be reported in the PE's 
annual report, reducing the number of 
reports called for by the ministries from 
PEs, reducing the number of government 
officials nominated to PE boards, and 
so on 

The holding company idea is by no 
means new The PCPU itself has not en¬ 
dorsed it unreservedly, but has recom¬ 
mended that “ the performance of the 
holding company concept should be care¬ 
fully evaluated before its acceptance as in¬ 
strument to enforce public accountability 
and autonomy” (para 2 2S) But neither 
the PCPU nor the others who favour the 
HC idea seem to appreciate that merely 
distancing the operating units trom 
ministries by interposing HCs between 
them will not ensure the autonomy, and 
hence the accountability of the unit 
themselves The possibility of the HC, in¬ 
stead ot the ministry, uictoachiug upon 
the powers and functions of the boards 
and managements of the subsidiaries 
undei them cannot by any means be ruled 
out Indeed, the department of public 
enterprises in the industries inmistiy ac 
tually stated in a note to the PCPU that 
the H( will be a policy making body for 
a gioup ot vompanies and that “ it 
would co ultimate and dende policies 
regaiditig product mix, capacity 
utilisation marketing, commercial 
aspects, human lewunec, technology 
absorption ot the subsidiaiv com¬ 
panies ' (pai a 1 113, emphasis added) A 
related question is it ‘policy is m tact a 
matter for decision within the mmistiy 
and at the intei lace between the ministry 
and HC , what w ill be the nature and con¬ 
tent ol the ‘policy’ which the HC will ‘co 
ordinate’ and ‘decide’ tor its subsidiaries 
Obviously, though termed ‘policy’, such 
decisions will primarily concern optia 
tional matters What then is left lor the 
hoards and management of the subsi¬ 
diaries’ It is not difficult to visualise what 
such ‘co-oidination’ and ‘deciding’ would 
mean for the subsidiaries ot HC s Many 
such subsidiaries are laige units in their 
own light and it is then efficient opera¬ 
tion which demands widu autonomy 
Autonomy at the H< level, such as it may 
eventually turn out to be, will liardlv be 
a substitute lor liironoinv loi the 
operating units themselves 

The H< MOU as well as the various 
oihci suggestions aic all formal, institu 
tional devices to minimise government in¬ 
tei ference in PI management But admit 
tedly, the more frequent and damaging in¬ 
terference is of the infoimal kind I he for¬ 
mal devices may help minimise lormal in¬ 
tei ference by the mmistiy. but will be 
hardly effective in slopping intoimal in 
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terference If in spite of the formal 
safeguards through HC and MOU, a 
minister persists in informally giving sug 
gestions, hints, advice or cnticism to PF 
management how will he l>t held to ac 
count and how in the Pf L hut executive 
to deal with such suggestions hmt>, ad 
vice or uiticism’’ ( in the chid executive 
politely but hrnily tell tin mmistu to 
mind his own busuns md lit him run his 
entcipnse'’ 

formal instituii >n il devices c in at 
best only create the conditions foi PEs 
to work autonomously Autoitoim how 
ever will not b* ic ihseil in piactiec unless 
PL chief executive* show tilt will is well 
as the towage to dctu d it tgainst umsai 
ranted ministuial md hutcaucriiic in 
terlcicnir csen it they hue to put then 
jobs on ’he line m doing so Indeed thev 
owe it to then enterprises as well is to 
themselves to so defend it But then it 
thes do show the will and the uiurusc PT 
autonomy can be won cun without 
elaborate formal do ice 

The present icpoit of the PC PI has 
also reiterated the re ommend ition* con 
tamed in its Pith Ke| ort (7th I ok s ibha) 
that tilt PSf B should be constrted into 
astatutory independuit bods indihit in 
all India in inunnunt scrsio should be 
foimed lor tup PI posts It has not 


THfcRb is a tompithensixe legislation 
now to protect the iniuests ot the con 
sumer, but none to protect effectively 
those of the investoi Whatever provisions 
exist in this regard in ( ornpamts Act or 
elsewhere, have proved toothless and 
ineffective Of touisc, a bill ttccntlv in 
troduced in parliament, to amend the 
Companies Act seeks to provide some 
protection to the investor Some of its pro 
visions, howevei, seem equally ineffeettse 
The eminent junst N A Palkhivala 
observed sometime back that ‘no civilised 
country tolerated the type ot malpractices 
prevailing in our capital market” Unless 
they were stopped the investor would be 
so disillusioned and dissatisfied that he 
would not easily turn to the market again 
0 S Patel, chairman ol the high power 
committee on Stock Fxchange Reforms 


however, taken note of many PEs remain¬ 
ing topless for long penods due to chief 
executives* appointment being delayed by 
ministries and the effect of such delays on 
the accountability ot the enterprise 

The PCPtl has viewed the subject of 
Pts’ accountability and autonomy vis a 
us the controlling ministries only But PEs 
are also subject to pressures from state 
governments about recruitment policies 
and personnel matters Local politicians 
also try to intci fert in matters like employ 
ment, promotions and transfers ot in 
dividuals grant of contracts, and so on 
1 he sc also amount to encroachment on 
the autonomy of the enterprises Of 
course such pressures are exerted on 
pnvite enterprises too But PEs seem to 
attrtet them in tat greater measure In 
luirntss to the PCPU, of course, it must 
be said that most other bodies which have 
examined the board theme of accoun 
lability and autonomy of Pts, have also 
confined their thinking to the role of the 
cnntiolhng ministries 

The prime minister in his last budget 
speeeh promised to issue a White Paper 
on public enterprises The PCPU has also 
uiged that such a White Papei should be 
brought out soon It would be interesting 
to see what it will have to propose 


has complained that the stock exchanges 
were more concerned with the regulation 
of speculation than protection ot in 
ststoi’s interests I he control of capital 
issues looked more at the cumulative 
quantum of sanctions, ignoring the 
qualitative aspect of pioposals coming up 
for his approval The investor is thus 
almost helpless 

The withdiawal of the need for official 
approval ot issues below Rs one crorc has 
thrown the doois open for unscrupulous 
and ciatty promoters to entice small and 
unwary investors to put their savings in 
dubious and unviable ventures Many in¬ 
vestors have thus lost their hfe-sasmgs and 
ate left with junk shares which can’t be 
sold, tf they want to encash their invest 
ment lor any reason 

If a repetition of this is to be avoided 


and the investor’s interest is to be effec¬ 
tively protected, the government should 
impose a ban on the announcement and 
publication ot. projections of the future 
working of a company and its dividend 
prospects, unless the same are given in the 
prospectus Similarly, the publication of 
artificial premia on such shares should be 
banned, as also all references to future 
plans for which neither letters of intent 
or licences are in the hands of the com¬ 
pany No company should, moreover, be 
allowed to change m anyway the system 
of accounting tor the past two years and 
whatever statistics are given m the pro¬ 
spectus for the current year should also 
follow the same accounting system Any 
violation of these restrictions should be 
treated as cognisable offences, and the 
capital issue of any company resorting to 
such malpractices, directly or indirectly, 
should be treated as illegal and void 

The Companies Act disallows the 
despatch of application forms to members 
of the public, unless accompanied with a 
copy ot the prospectus This provision is 
never enforced, though its strict enforce 
ment is necessary in the investor’s interest 
The prospectus is required to list all 
material contracts and documents It is in 
variably stated at the end of this list that 
those who want to inspect these can go 
to the company’s registered office, though 
it may be situated at the foot of the 
Himalayas There is no reason why cer 
tilled copies of such contracts and 
documents cannot be made available at 
all authorised stock exchanges and at all 
branches of banks accepting subscriptions 
for the issue 

Yet another problem facing the investor 
anses from non marketable lots of shares 
and debentures The Unit TYust of India 
had announced last year its scheme to 
purchase such “odd lots” at market prices 
However, later it quietly backed out of the 
scheme The government should direct it 
to resume that scheme which requires no 
huge investments, but only some ‘rotating 
fund* The Bombay Stock Exchange has 
nominated its 16 members to deal in odd 
lot shares, but that scheme has its own 
limitations and drawbacks 

The health of the stock exchange is 
essential to safeguard the investor’s in¬ 
terests The recent experience showed that 
excessive speculative short-sales played a 
major part in shattering the investor’s con¬ 
fidence in the market In view of this the 
present curbs on forward trading should 
be continued on a long-term basis, so that 
speculators may not be able to create any 
panic among genuine investors again The 
duration of accounting period for cash 
shares should be curtailed from two weeks 
to one week This should be followed by 
compulsory delivery of shares and pay¬ 
ment, without allowing any squaring up 
of such transactions during the interval. 


Investors without Protection 

M D Di'wam 


Stock exchange' are more concerned with regulation of 
speculation than protection ot investors’ interests The Controller 
ot Capital Issuts looks more at the cumulative quantum of 
sanctions, ignonng the qualitative aspect of proposals coming up 
for approval Sonic ol the provisions ot the recently-introduced 
bill to amend the Companies Act are also likely to be equally 
ineffective m protecting the investor 
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Insider trading as well as establishment 
and operation of unauthorised stock ex¬ 
changes should be banned since they are 
harmful to the investor’s interests. Fur¬ 
thermore, since unauthorised stock ex¬ 
changes are not subject to any discipline, 
they tend to spread rampant speculative 
activity and entice genuine investors to 
participate in it. The country should have 
only authorised stock exchanges . 

G S Patel complains about ‘legalised 
monopoly’ in the share market. There is 
considerable truth in what he says. 
Though the volume of business on the 
stock exchange at Bombay increased by 
about 466 per cent from Rs 2,401 crore in 
1983 to Rs 13,5% crore in 1986, the 
membership of the exchanges has been 
kept stagnant around 500. The recent 
move to take 25 professional members is 
totally inadequate. As a result of this im¬ 
balance, the investor service has suffered 
the sharpest setback. And there has been 
a growing tendency to make) market lots 
bigger. As a sequel many blue chips of 
established companies have gone beyond 
the reach of ordinary investors with 
modest means. For instance, it would re- 
qnie about Rs 26,0d0 to Rs 28,000 to pur¬ 
chase the market lot of five shares of Bajaj 
Auto. In several other scrips such unrea¬ 
listic and undesirable situation prevails at 
present. 

In order to cope with the rising volume 
of business with the s'agnant membership, 
an idea of creating a stock holding coi- 
poration has been floated by some. 
However, looking to the increasing in¬ 
cidents of wrongful withdrawal of lunds 
by unauthorised persons from various 
bank accounts, wiong entries and other 
frauds, the investors’ confidence in the 
capital market may be shattered if such 
things start happening in this area as well. 
The investor may be exposed to grave 
risks, if this concept gets acceptance. 
What is actually needed is to double the 
membership of the stock exchange at 
Bombay by bringing down the value of the 
card, admission fees, etc Alternatively, the 
government should encourage and 
facilitate establishment of an additional 
stock exchange at places like Bombay and 
Calcutta, where more members can be ad¬ 
mitted on reasonable terms. 

It is equally necessary to revamp the 
governing boards of our stock exchanges 
by introducing 50 per cent outsiders. The 
face value of all shares whether old or 
new, should be fixed uniformly at Rs 10, 
and the minimum market lot should be 
fixed at 20-25 such shares. If UT1 can in¬ 
vite applications for 10 units and for 
multiples thereof, and can make such 
allotments, there is no reason why a 
realistic approach cannot be adopted in 
respect of shares as well, in order to at¬ 
tract even small savers to participate in 
productive investment. 
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Some companies suddenly stop paying 
interest on fixed deposits or debentures, 
or in refunding the principal, inflicting 
untold hardships on pensioners, widows 
and other small investors. They find it 
easy to do so, as such defaults are treated 
as mere civil liabilities. To give justice to 
those to whom it is due, the government 
should provide an option of criminal pro¬ 
secution for such defaults, by amending, 
if necessary, the definitions of the offences 
of 'criminal breach of trust' and 'cheating' 
under the Indian Penal Code. 

A number of companies create un¬ 
necessary problems for investors, by 
undue delays in refunding the excess ap¬ 
plication money, in issuing share cer¬ 
tificates as also in transferring and retur¬ 
ning the share certificates in time. There 
should be a clear provision to fine the 
management tor such delays beyond the 
preset ibed tune limit. There should be a 
provision for criminal action against the 
management failing to get its shares listed 
within the >.pecified limit. When shares are 
held in more than one names, they should 
be treated as issued on ‘any or survivor’ 
basis, unless the holders concerned have 


specifically instructed the company other¬ 
wise. In other woids, it should be per¬ 
missible to transfer such shares with the 
signature of any of the holders. 

Whenever there is a change in manage¬ 
ment, the interest of minority 
shareholders is just ignored in our coun¬ 
try. When a de facto change in manage¬ 
ment takes place or there is a transfer of 
more than 15 per cent shares in a com¬ 
pany to another company or group, the 
minority shareholders should be offeicd 
an opportunity to sell their shares at the 
same pnee at which the new management 
has purchased shares from the old one. 
The Company law Board should be 
authoused to disallow any payment by 
way of icmunciation, compensation or 
othciwise by the company to the new 
management unless such offer is made to 
the mmoi ity shareholders The Company 
Law Board should be fully authorised to 
treat as null and void ans such ariange- 
ment between the existing and the new 
managements unless the minority share- 
holdcis get the same offer to dispose of 
their shareholding if they so desire. 


Enigma of the Tyre Industry 

Sunil Muni 


The frequent increases in the prices of automotive tyres have 
piovoked a number of enquiries into the tyre industry by official 
agencies. These enquiries have, however, on'y deepened the 
mystery surrounding the industry since the government has chosen 
not to make public their findings. Against this background of lack 
of authentic information on the industry, the publication of the 
report of the Bureau of Industrial Costs and Prices on the 
automotive tyre industry is to be welcomed, all the more so as 
this is the first report of the BICP to be published since the 
Bureau was set up in 1970. A critical examination of the report. 


THE tyre industry is one of those in¬ 
dustries which have attracted much 
government attention in recent times. The 
interest in the industry stems from the fre¬ 
quent upward revision in tyre prices on 
grounds of rising input costs and the col¬ 
lusive and other restrictive trade practices 
resorted to by the manufacturers in effec¬ 
ting such price increases. The govern¬ 
ment’s response to these price increases 
has been in terms of commissioning 
numerous enquiries by various state agen¬ 
cies such as the BICP, MRTPC, DGTD 
and Public Accounts Committee. How¬ 
ever the findings of most of these en¬ 
quiries have remained confidential being 
accessible only to a select few. Therefore, 
most of these enquiries have only deepen¬ 
ed the mystery which shrouds the industry. 

It is against this background of lack of 
adequate and authentic information 


about the industry that it is refreshing to 
note that the BICP has actually published 
its recent report on cost-output relation¬ 
ships in the industry* In fact it is all the 
more significant when one notes that this 
is actually the first ever report published 
by the BICP after its formation in 1970. 
It may be recalled that the bureau was set 
up in that year on the recommendation 
of the Administrative Reforms Commis¬ 
sion to provide advice on a continuing 
basis on industrial costs and prices. In a 
sense the BICP is the successor to the 
erstwhile Ihriff Commission (TC) which 
was also charged with a similar respon¬ 
sibility. But unlike the BICP studies, the 

* Automotive Tyre Industry—Studies on the 
Structure of the Industrial Economy, 
Volume 1, Bureau of Industrial Costs and 
Prices, New Delhi, 1983, pp 98, Rs 30. 
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TC ones used to be published In fact the 
only TC report on the tyre industiy (1955) 
is an excellent source ot information on 
the working of the industry during the 
early phase when the industry was heavily 
dominated by subsidiaries ol MNC s It is 
not a matter ot mete cornu ience that the 
theme of both the reports, published ex 
actly three decades ipart, is virtually the 
same, vi/, the reasonableness or otherwise 
of the high prices charged by the tyre 
manufactuicis This llso diives home the 
point that the ills of the industiy hast* 
historical antecedents 

The BIC P s entry into inscstigating the 
tyre industry began in 197T Thereafter 
thuc hase been four tnqumes i c. in 1978, 
1982, 1981 and in 1985 

The teims ot itference of the latest 
(l e, the 1985) enquiry were (i) to in 
vestigate the financial performance of the 
tndustrv for 1982 81 and 1981 84, (n) to 
examine the cost structure ot tyres and in 
the context the reasonableness or other 
wise of price revisions, and fur) to see it 
there was any manipulation of tyre puces 
especially in the contest < f a change in the 
method ot computation of excise duty 
from ad udorem to specific rates 

NO l\ 11 R I 1KM ( OMPXRINONS 

I he final icpoit is mgunis'd into scsen 
chapters dealing with such aspects ot the 
industry as the structure of the industry 
expressed in terms ot trends in concentre 
tion in pioduction, financial performance 
and finally the relationship between cost 
ot production, pirns and duties The 
analysis which is ba>ed on data collected 
directly from the firms and those trom 
sceondaiy sources such as annual tepoits 
is almost entirely at the aggregate industiy 
level The onlv exception is the analysis 
of the tinanual peilotmancc which, being 
based on published sources, is at the com 
pany level fhciefore, any torm of inter 
firm comparison ol costs and prices is 
ruled out I his is in sh up contrast to the 
TC. report where tilt analysis is entirely at 
the lirni level 

Wc shall begin with the hrst chapter 
which deals with the status and structure 
of the industry The discussion is ob 
luscated by numerous other not so related 
information The chapter commences 
with a sketchy histoiy ot the industry and 
begins in a stereotyped manner which 
seems to have become the chatactenstic 
feature of all recent government reports 
on the industry, vi/, the first tyre factory 
was established in 1916 and so on 

Thereattcr there is an analysis ot the 
trends m production of tyics for the 
industry as a whole during the period 1971 
through 1981, compound giowth rates are 
available for the whole period and for the 
two sub-periods, vi/, 1971 77 and 1977 81 
But the analysis ot it is quite incomplete 


as two important categories of tyres like 
passenger car and IX’V tyres are excluded* 
these two tyres together account for about 
15 per cent of the total production and are 
second only to truck and bus tyres m 
teims of their share in total production. 
Production of all tyres has registered a 
growth rate of approximately 6 per cent 
per annum during the period, primarily 
because of the higher growth rate regis¬ 
tered during the second period, which can 
m turn be traced to the entry of nearly 
seven new manufacturers into the in¬ 
dustry However, there is considerable 
variation between the growth rates of 
various categories ol tyres, the highest 
being lor the scooter/motor cycle tyres 
quite in tune with the increased two- 
whcclu production m the country On the 
other hand, production of passenger 
car/K V tvres has actually registered a 
low giowth rate ot about 3 65 per cent per 
annum This leads us to an interesting in 
sight into the relationship between 
demand a cbprices While car tvres have 
registered the highest growth rate in prices, 
they have registered the least growth in 
production In this industry since inven- 
toiv levels aie quite low, production can 
be equated to demand In other words, the 
demand foi car tyres ts price elastic This 
is because ol the strong inroads made bv 
retreading and especially the technological 
changes m it with the advent of cold pro¬ 
cess precured tread rubber which have af 
lected the demand for this category of 
tyres from the replacement market The 
report is ol course absolutely silent on all 
these aspecis 

CUN( I N1 RAT ION LtVllS 

1 he analysis then goes on to trace the 
concentration levels in the industry The 
index lor measuring concentration is the 
percentage share of the total produc¬ 
tion/capacity (in numerical terms) ac¬ 
counted for by the top two, three, four and 
five firms in the industry It is not all right 
to compute concentration rates in terms 
ot production in numerical terms as the 
product mix of tyre companies varies 


significantly across the different manufac¬ 
turers. Thus at one extreme we have ex¬ 
clusive two/three wheeler firms like 
Falcon/Snchakra and at the other end we 
have companies like Modis whose product 
mix is heavily weighted in favour of the 
larger categories of tyres like the TAE 
Concentration ratios m terms ot value of 
production or better still sales value will 
be a more meaningful measure. Never¬ 
theless the four-firm concentration ratios 
worked out, which had fallen for a short 
while in the mid 1970s, are once again on 
the increase and stood at 67 per cent in 
1984 This is quite significant as the 
government’s policy has always been to 
deconcentrate the industry by licensing 
new units and this seems to have been 
clearly unsuccessful Secondly, according 
to the so-called ‘differential collusion 
hypothesis’ propounded by industrial 
economists, "industries differ in the 
effectiveness with which sellers are able to 
limit competition by tacit or explicit col¬ 
lusion Collusion is more likely to be ef¬ 
fective, and profitability is more hkely to 
be above competitive levels, the higher is 
seller concentration’’ This seems to be the 
case in the tyre industry if the increasing 
number ol restrictive trade practices in¬ 
stituted by the MRTPC is any indication 
However, the report stops short ol draw¬ 
ing any such inferences but jumps to 
erroneous conclusions as to why “the new 
companies have not so far made inroads 
into the market” (the report defines new 
companies as those which were established 
after 1975) It is now fairly well known 
that one ot the new companies, viz, fylodis 
have made strong inroads into the market 
by capturing a substantial portion of the 
market, and that too in the market for 
truck tyres which is by far the most im¬ 
portant segment This is substantiated by 
the fact that bv 1980, Modis emerged as 
the largest truck 4yre manufacturer ac¬ 
counting for about 18 per cent of the total 
production and this increased by about 
three percentage points to about 21 per 
cent by 1983 Thirdly, the report makes 
absolutely no mention of another impor¬ 
tant structural aspect, viz, the horizontal 
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integration in the industry. With the ac¬ 
quisition of Bombay lyres by Modis in 
1981, the house has further strengthened 
its hold over the market. Fourthly, the 
entry of the Goenkas into tyre production 
with the takeover of Ceat lyres in 1981 is 
another important structural development 
which has not merited the attention of the 
report. The entry of Goenkas is extremely 
significant as the house is already well en¬ 
trenched in the manufacture of various in¬ 
puts and components like carbon black, 
i ubber chemicals, nylon tyre-cord, bead- 
wire, tube valves, etc, that go into the pro¬ 
duction of tyres: Such large-scale vertical 
integration, which seems to be on the in¬ 
crease, is bound to have its effect on the 
nature of competition between firms in 
the industry in the years to come. 

The chapter concludes with a brief 
survey of alternate demand projections by 
various agencies and the government 
policy with respect to tyre prices. However 
the discussion of these issues is not welt 
integrated into the main body of the 
chapter and as such the links between the 
issues appear to be quite hazy. 

Financial Performance 

The next major issue is the financial 
performance of the industry. This has 
been analysed for the four-year period 
1979-80 through 1982-83. The industry 
has always been making out a gloomy pic¬ 
ture of its performance as judged by con¬ 
ventional financial indicators like pro¬ 
fitability ratios, movements in share 
prices, etc. The fact that none of the new 
tyre companies, excepting the Modis, have 
been able to declare dividends since incep¬ 
tion lends further credence to this argu¬ 
ment. It has been brought out by some 
studies that despite frequent upward revi¬ 
sions in tyre prices, the profitability of tyre 
companies did not improve: The BICP ad¬ 
dresses these issues in a systematic man¬ 
ner. The dimension of profitability con¬ 
sidered here is the adjusted gross profit 
to capital employed ratio: adjusted for 
depreciation not provided, income/ex¬ 
penses not relating to the main line of 
activity, etc. 

The actual (adjusted) gross profit to 
capital employed ratio is then compared 
with what the BICP considers as the 
reasonable rate. This reasonable rate of 
return is taken to be about 21 per cent. 
The companies covered are divided into 
three groups on the basis of actual rate 
of return earned (see table). The table 
presents a mixed picture in 1980 and 1981 
when roughly half the number of com¬ 
panies did.wcll. In 1982, nearly 75 per cent 
of the companies earned a reasonable rate 
of return. On the contrary, in 1983 almost 
all the units fared badly, especially due to 
the demand revision which gripped the in¬ 
dustry. This is confirmed by other pro¬ 
fitability ratios, like gross profit to sales. 


which have also showed an across the 
board fall in 1983. 

The report is of the view that there have 
been sharp fluctuations in the profitability 
of tyre companies and in 1983 profitability 
deteriorated sharply. This deterioration 
can mainly be attributed to the severe 
recession in demand during the year. In 
fact to stimulate demand the government, 
on, representations from the manufac¬ 
turers, had reduced the excise duty on 
specified tyres (by ten percentage points) 
in Octobei 1983 on the explicit understan¬ 
ding that the duty reduction will be pass¬ 
ed on to the ultimate consumer in the 
form of reduction in tyre prices. But the 
Public Accounts Committee notes that, 
despite severe governmental prodding, in 
a majority of cases the duty relief was 
either not passed on or was passed on only 
partly. 

Another physical dimension of perfor¬ 
mance considered is the growth of fixed 
assets which has registered an increase for 
all the companies, the fastest being fot 
Dunlop and Modi. This growth in real 
fixed assets (without revaluation) has been 
the outcome of modernisation and expan¬ 
sion schemes undertaken by almost all the 
manufacturers which reflects their percep¬ 
tion about the growth prospects in the 
industry quite in contrast to the gloomy 
picture painted by the Automotive Tyre 
Manufacturers Association in its pro¬ 
paganda literature. The report rightly 
notes that the growth in fixed assets shown 
by at least one of the companies, viz, 
Apollo, is a misrepresentation in view of 
the capitalisation of interest payments 
made by the company—a practice which 
is outlawed now. 

There is also other evidence to show 
that the year 1983 was an exceptionally 
bad year and that long-term prospects for 
the industry are quite rosy. The recent 
spate of new investments in the industry 
by business houses such as Birlas and 
S Kumars proves the above. 

In sum it can be said that though dur¬ 
ing the years under review it is not possi¬ 
ble to draw an unambiguous conclusion 
about the performance of the industry 
either way, the long-term prospects of the 
industry appear to be extremely bright 
and promising. In fact almost all the tyre 
companies including chronically sick 
companies like Apollo and Premier have 
reported good working results for the year 
ending 1986 and also have been in a posi¬ 
tion to declare dividends for the first time 
since their inception. 

Costs and Prices 

The third and most important aspect 
covered in the report is the relationship 
between cost of production and prices. 
The movements in costs and prices have 
been examined for five specifications of 


tyres, one in the car tyre and the remaining 
four in the truck tyre categories. The 
period of study is essentially some points 
in time, viz, September 1981, November 
1983, January 1984 and March 1984. The 
choice of these time points is dictated by 
the fact that they essentially correspond 
to the dales on which tyre prices were 
increased by manufacturers. The total 
cost of production of lyres essentially 
consists of material costs and conversion 
(i e, labour and power) and selling and 
distribution expenses. The price con¬ 
sidered is the net dealer price (NDP), 
i e, the price at which the manufacturers 
sells it to the dealer. T he relationship bet¬ 
ween NDP and the actual market price is 
also examined, though of course the 
analysis is constrained by the extremely 
poor quality of the data on market prices. 
After a detailed and elaborate exercise, 
often confusing to the reader, the BICP 
concludes that between August 1981 and 
March/April 1984 the impact of price in¬ 
creases of all inputs has not been signifi¬ 
cant. However, if one considers the total 
cost of production, once again the picture 
is mixed. 

An interesting finding is the reduction 
in inter-company price differential among 
the top five companies. Also interesting 
is the observation of uniform and co¬ 
ordinated increases in prices by all the 
manufacturers simultaneously, whenever 
price revisions are eftcctcd by the industry. 
These two tend to suggest that there 
appears to be collusion between manufac¬ 
turers in price fixation. But this is not pro¬ 
bed in detail to draw any firm conclusion 
about such behaviour. In fact the various 
sections of the repott appear to be in¬ 
dependent of one another. 

Space does not permit one to make 
reference to other interesting findings in 
the repou. T here are also bits and pieces 
of disjointed information which a reader 
might like to skip over. But those who are 
familiar with the data pioblems and dif¬ 
ficulties of doing research on sensitive 
issues like cost-output relationships in 
specific industries, including the tyre in¬ 
dustry, are likely to be very forgiving. One 
only hopes that the BICP continues to 
make public its enquiries into other in¬ 
dustries also. Those involved in the 
‘empirical renaissance in industrial 
economics' are likely to find dipping into 
these reports a rewarding experience. 


When corresponding with the 
Ciieulation Department, subscri¬ 
bers are requested to mention their 
subscription numbers. 



Corporate Survival over Justice 
to Victims 

What is Union Carbide Uplo? 

A Correspondent 


The agony of Bhopal is the continuing suffering and neglect of 
the 2,00,000 victims of the worst industrial disaster in history. In 
the months since then the company has tried numerous tactics to 
minimise its liability including an attempt to deny its 
responsibility for its Indian subsidiary. It has stalled court 
proceedings, obstructed relief measures and mounted a 
painstakingly designed public relations campaign. This article is 
condensed from the repot t of the International Coalition for 
Justice in Bhopal which has documented the activities of Union 
Carbide and the Government of India since that awful night on 
December 2-3, 1984. 


OV1 R two and a half years altei tin. pas 
leak, the Bhopal victims continue to suf¬ 
fer the diet effects of their exposure to 
methyl isocyanate and the other gases 
which were released In addition to the im¬ 
mediate impacts on health, there is addi¬ 
tion il recent evidence of serious long term 
consequences of the exposure 
According to an Apnl 1986 report of 
the Indian ( ouncil of Medical Rescaich 
(ICMR), in addition to the eye and 
respiratory problems there is evidence of 
widespread multi organ involvement, 
coma, gastiointestinal distutbances, 
lesions in the central netvous system, 
psychological trauma, behaviouial distur 
bances, more frequent aborted fetuses, 
and rctaided intrautcune giowth of babies 
bom to exposed mothers 

I he New York limes (July 27, 1986) 
repoits that 86,000 people wete per 
manently injured, one third of them 
severely I he report mentions *>6 still¬ 
births (four times the average), 91 infant 
deaths within the fust week of birth (twice 
the average), 1)3 spontaneous abortions 
(three times the average), and long term 
damage to liver, kidneys, blood and ner 
vous systems of the victims 
Another study this year reported that 
25 per cent ol the severely aflected 
population studied showed signs ol 
mutagenesis—an indicator of some 
cancctous changes (Madhya Pradesh 
Chromite, February 22, 1986) The 
Industrial Toxicology Research Centre has 
found evidence of damaged immune 
systems in survivors, making them vul¬ 
nerable to infection The study showed 
chromosomal changes as well (New York 
Times, October 30. 1985) 

In September it was reported that 
studies have shown long-term damage to 


lungs of the affected poisons (Tunes of 
India, September 6, 1986) 

On September 26, 1986, following a 
meeting of It MR doctors, Di Rnshna 
muithy repotted that a major its of vie 
tuns had conical opacity (blurred vision) 
(limes of India, September 27, 1986) 
Most recently, a C BS news piogiamnie 
reports that scientists estimate 20 per cent 
ol the 2,00,000 pet sons exposed to the 
gases have pcnnanent damage to then 
lungs and respiratoiy system The same 
programme reports that in 12 per cent of 
victims tested, genetic damage has been 
lound Tim is six tunes the normal rate 
(( BS, Sim Minutes, May 7, 1987) 

I he plight of the victims is exacetbated 
by the tactics of Union Carbide and by 
the deficiencies in relief effoits of the 
government of India and of the Madhya 
Pradesh government 
Beginning shortly aftci the Bhopal 
disaster. Union Carbide has attempted to 
minimise its liability tor what occurred 
The corporation has used several different 
tactics to achieve this goal In addition to 
designating the government of India as a 
co-delendant and accusing it of con 
tnbutory negligence, Union Carbide has 
advanced three claims. 

1 The leak was the result of sabotage, 

2 The plant, in Bhopal was designed and 
controlled by its Indian subsidiary. 
Union Carbide India Ltd (UC1L); and 

3 The corporation’s overall safety record 
is excellent 

The Sabotage Theory 

In addition to the deliberate or madver 
lent introduction of a large amount of water 
into tank 610 the investigation team 
has identified a number of independent 
operating events and circumstances which 
taken together all contributed to the Incident 


m Bhopal (Opening remarks by* Warren 
Ander>on to the March 20, 1985 press 
con ft i erne) 

You mav be unaware that the December 
19X4 disaster was the result of a deliberate 
act by pcisons unknown Someone hooked 
up the mclhvl isocyanate storage tank directly 
to i water line and opened the valve (Letter 
trom Robert A ktaih, director ol corporate 
communications, Union Carbide Canada 
ltd luni 2S, 1986) 

Our invtstijMiions to dale demonstrate 
that the Bhopal tragedy was a deliberate act 
those mvcstigitions are now tot using on a 
specific individual employee ol ihe Bhopal 
pHnt who wav disgruntled and who had 
ample oppsii'unuv to deliberately inject the 
latgc amount ol w tier into the storage tank 
w hu h ciused ihc massive gas release (Union 
( irbides mu ifsr of media relations, as 
quoted m the New York rimes, August 11 
1986) 

But Union Caibidc has never offered anv 
real proot ol sabotage In tact, Union 
( at hide has been forced to acknowledge 
the weakness ol its sabotage claim 

\t i mat me before Congress on March 26 
1985 Wtrail Anderson sard the companv 
li id no reason to suspect that disasU r was 
i result of sabo'agc (Ann Yoik limes 
Mai cl 27 I98S) 

We have convincing evidence |of a deliberate 
act] even though the ptoof could be classified 
as ui umstintial (Bud Molma an attorney 
tot Union Carbide as quoted in Ihe New 
Yoik hnus November 18, 1986) 

I awvcis familiar with the case, and others 
who have looked closely at Union Car¬ 
bide’s cl unis are even more critical of the 
argument 

L i ton C arbidi ( orpotalton s latesi charge 
thal s ibotagc caused the Bhopal poison gas 
disaster lppeais to be part of the ‘psycho 
logical jockeying’ aimed at seeking a 
favourable settlement of the case, lawyers 
familiar wnh ihc litigation say (The Wall 
Street Journal August 15, 1986) 

The Niw York rimes' report on tie 
sabotage claim points out that Us own 
investigation of the causes of the disaster 
‘found that a variety of operating errors, 
design flaws, maintenance failures, training 
deficiencies and economy measures con 
tnbuted to the incident Manv such failings 
occurred well before the mishap” (New Yoik 
Times, November 18, 1986) 

Denial of Responsibility for UCIL 
Union Carbide’s second line of defence 
has been to distance itself from its sub¬ 
sidiary, claiming that while it owned the 
majority of shares, it was not in control. 
This line of argument has resulted in some 
embarrassing flip-flops in the corporate 
line 

Originally attempting to avoid charges 
of a double standard in its safety practices 
worldwide Union Carbide argued that the 
company’s plants m Institute, West 
Virgina and Bhopal were based on the 
same design. 
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On December 12, 1984, Ronald Wishart, 
Union Carbide's vice president tor federal 
government relations, claimed that the pro 
cess by which the manufacture of methyl iso 
cyanate was controlled in India was the same 
as at the West Virginia plant (New York 
Times, December 13, 1984) 

With respect to our safety standards, we meet 
the higher of the two, whether it be Union 
Carbide or the local standard (Wishart's 
Congressional testimony following the 
disaster, as quoted m the New York limes, 
January 3, 1986) 

Then, realising the implications of this for 
its US operations, the company began to 
backpeddle 

On December 12,1984, C S lyson, a Union 
Carbide inspector, said that the Bhopal plant 
•is an entirely ditlerent setup” from the one 
in Institute because it has lewei control 
instruments and uses manual rather than 
automatic systems (New York Times, 
December 13, 1984) 

The backpeddhng picked up speed 
when it was discovered that a Union 
Carbide report on safety at its plant in 
Institute, West Virginia uncoveied signifi 
cant flaws sever tl months belore the 
disaster 

On September II, 1984, a Report by Union 
Cat bide safety mspectois .'t Institute warned 
that n ‘runaway reaction' at a fink storing 
methyl isocyanate could lead to a ‘cata 
strophic failure' ol the tank (New York 
Times lanuaty 25 >985) 

And the distancing began 

On January 25 1985, Jackson Biowning, 
then vice president for health, safety and en 
viromnental affairs at Union C arbide, said 
that the September II report (which speaks 
of a “rca< potential for a serious incident”) 
was discussing a “hypothetical scenario” and 
that “there was no reason to share” the report 
with managers at Bhopal (New York 1 mes, 
January 26, 1985) 

Compliance with safety procedures is a 
local issue 1 hat plant should not have been 
operating without procedures being followed 
(Warren Anderson, asserting that the India 
subsidiary bears legal responsibility for the 
accident, as quoted in the New York Times 
March 21, 1985) 

In fact, in the Bhopal instance, it was 
the decision of the parent company to 
store MIC m large quantities It was also 
the ‘undersign’ of safety systems by the 
parent company which resulted m the 
escape of a large enough quantity of the 
gas to cause such damage. 

The decision to store [MIC] as opposed 
to utilising it on an as needed basis 
was an American decision, controlled by 
Amencans [T]he entire decision to build 
the plant was American, the entire decision 
to dismantle; which had been decided prior 
to this tragedy, was an American decision 
All of the technology was a copy, carbon 
copy of the Institute; West Virginia plant of 
Union Carbide’’ (Danscnpt of hearing before 


the Second Circuit of the US Court of 
Appeals, November 24, 1986, page IQ). 



An affidavit filed in the US courts by a 
Union C arbide technical representative sent 
to India to investigate the feasibility of the 
Bhopal plant states that the parent company 
insisted on large bulk storage tanks tor MIC 
(similar to those at the Institute, West 
Virginia plant) despite thd objections ot the 
managers ot the lnd sn subsidiary Union 
Carbide India Limited argued that “only 
token storage was necessary, preferably in 
small individual containers based both on 
economic and safety considerations (Af 
fidavit ot Ldward Munoz, January 24, 1985 
Judicial Panel on Multidistnci Litigation 
MD1 Docket No 626) 

UC‘s Health and Safety Record 

Wc have had an excellent record for safety, 
we are among the best in the industry 
(Warren Anderson, transcript ot Union C ar 
bide ( orporalion Annual Meeting, April ?J 
1986, page 75) 

ll is impoitant to undcistand that health 
safely and environmental protection are noi 
simply aJiunus to Union (arhiucs main 
business Achieving and maintaining a stan 
dard it i v cllenct second to none in health 
sal cl v ind environmental performance is in 
integral part ot our corporate mission shir 
ing tvfUalls with othei values that wilt help 
to keep us ahead of competitors 
Union ( irbidcs coiporate polics on 
health aids and environmental protection 
says iui ihcr that l mon C arbide will conduct 
■Is business in compliance with applicable 
laws and regulations and with an abiding 
concern for the environment and (he health 
and safety of employees and the public it 
targe Inminy ticas, where Union Carbide 
deems it appropriate, our action program 
mes go beyond legal compliance require 
ments In addilion, Union C arbide is cxei 
using its powers and authority as a share 
holder, lo the extent permitted hy the United 
States and host country law to assure that 
the bo<> r ds ot directors of international af 
filiated companies adopt tfftetive health 
safety and environmental policies and pro 
cedurcs (Union Caibide letter to stock 
holders, April 7 1987) 

Union Carbide has gone to great 
lengths to proclaim itself a model ot a safe 
and responsible corporate citizen 
A review of Carbide’s safety record at 
its Institute, ’Vest Virginia plant, in the 
United States, and in other countries, 
sheds a different light on the tomnany’s 
claims 

On August 11,1985, a leak of toxic gas 
from Union Carbide’s Institute, West 
Virginia plant injured 135 perons T\vo 
days later, another chemical spill occur 
red at the Corporation’s Charleston, West 
Virginia plant On August 27, 1985 
hydrochloric acid leaked from the latter 
plant. On September 8, 1985, a leak at a 
plant making methyl mercaptin for Union 
Carbide injured five persons 

Union Carbide wilfully violated their own 
company procedures, standard industry prec 
ttce and federal health and safety regulations 
(Patnck TVson, acting head of the US 
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Occupational Satciy and 1 lealth Admimstta 
non, as quoted in the Aew \ork limes 
October I I 98 X) 

Ihc US Occupational Salety and 
Health Admmisu mon fined Union 
Carbide US S 1 4 million loi health and 
safety violations at the Institute plant 

flhe ONHA fine w is| a ncccss.iiy and app.o 
priatc icspon i to i Mtutlion chataclciiscd 
bv comphuiicv nut whit wc bclievt lo ht 
willul disregard to tc*illh ind cafilv Wc 
were |u l .uipriscd lo In d conscious, overt, 
wiltul viol ttiou cm nich a wuh spread basis 
U S Secret u y it I al om William 1 Block, 
as quoted in < h, rr ml and Lrt,metrmi( 

Ai«i \pul 1 1986) 

Acuiiding to < htnrnal and Lngineer 
mg Arms Otbriiaiv 4 1985), in January 
I9f>5, Union C nbidc informed the frn 
vifonmcntit Protection Aeency that 
during the period 1980 through 1985 a 
total ol 190 resented maths 1 isoevanate 
and phosgene eas leaks occimed al the 
Institute, West \ irgini. plant 
from 1965 through 19' 1 3, 86 toxic 
exposures were documented bv Union 
(aibide involving metin' isocvanite at 
their Institute plint 

Dunne the last five yens t total of 
6,9?8 toxic incidents hoc bun repotted 
by the mdusits usual! is having occurred 
within the l luted ‘MttC' (Atm >wk 
Times , Octobu 3 1 %*-) Union ( arbide’s 
Institute plant alone lias recounted for 
three pu cult ol tire 

In the caih 1930s over "’00 wotkerv 
died ol exposure *<> the t dust swu king on 
t Union t ttbidc pro|< < t in West \ iiginia 
No pioreuivc jear vas issued to the 
ssoiktts dc pitc the lut tli*1 Union 
C arbide knew ol the ltscU ol ulna in the 
mine Migrant worker vsue lured which 
limited tin number nl vein ku who would 
stay utd cvuttualls die m the area 
(Martin ( hetntak, ‘Ihc Miwk’s Nest 
Incident Americas Wort Industrial 
Dtsaslei Vale l nivustlv Press, New 
Haven. 1986) 

In 1919 Union C .ubide vas lined US 
$ 5^0,000 tot tnviroiiinc ntal pollution 
from its Yabucoa, Puc tto Kao p'ant In 
1981, a repott by tin l s National Institute 
ot Occupation il Sikty and Health 
(NIOSH) found rhn there may be a 
significant health ink from exposure to 
coke dust and p»teh fumes in the mill attd 
mixing area pitch volatiles and fumes in 
the PI Department, and SO, and par¬ 
ticulates in the gtaphilisiiig area ’ The 
final NIOSH rcpoit states “\1I eighteen 
workers sampled were found to be work 
mg tn atmosphere containing measurable 
levels of polynui kai aromatic hydrocar¬ 
bons, compounds that ate known car¬ 
cinogens and for whith no safe level is 
now known” (Interim Report No 1, 
Health Hazard Evaluation Project No 
HETA 81-284-1292, Union Carbide 
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Grafito, Yabucoa, Puerto Rico, revised, 
February 1984, cited in I Susser, ‘Union 
Carbide and the Community Surrounding 
it: The Case of a Community in Puerto 
Rico’ Internationa / Journal of Health 
Services, Vol XV, No 4 (l985):56l-583. 

A study by NIOSH in 1981 of workers 
in Union Carbide’s lexas City, Texas plant 
found 22 deaths from btain cancer among 
20-year workers--three times the national 
average. The plant manufactures vinyl 
chloride, a chemical associated with brain 
tumors. A study by Union Carbide that 
year showed only 12 brain cancer deaths. 
The difference: Union Carbide counted 
only white workers over a short period of 
lime (Agarwal ct al, “No Place to Run: 
local Realities and Global Issues of the 
Bhopal Disaster” Highlander Center, New 
Maiket, Tennessee, 1985). 

From 1973 through 1985, 11 incidents 
were documented worldwide involving 
toxic gases (MIC, phosgene, ben/ene, 
methyl mcrcaptin, liydrochloiic acid, etc) 
at Union Carbide plants in addition to the 
leaks at the Institute plant in 1985. Ex¬ 
cluding the 1984 Bhopal disaster, these 
incidents resulted in at least 11 deaths and 
well over 190 injuries (See Table 1 for 
details). 

As early as 1977, the two tiade unions 
representing woikers at Carbide’s Be/icrs, 
France plant began questioning the safe¬ 
ty of the use of MIC in that plant. In 
1977, it was necessary for the workers to 
go on strike to imptove health and safety 


in the plant (‘Bhopal Papers, Report of 
a Conference on The Bhopal Tragedy', 
Transnationals Information Centre, July 
1986). 

On July 7, 1985, 10 million watermelons 
were ordered destroyed because of aldicarh 
(a Union (arbide pesticide) contamination 
in California Acioiding to the New York 
Times, (July 8, 1985), over 100 illnesses we.e 
blamed on the contamination. 

Tcmik, the pesticide manufactured in 
Bhopal, has poisoned groundwater on Long 
Island, New York. Some 1,850 wells have 
been contaminated. 

Michigan authorities issued a warning 
against drinking water contaminated ty 
Union Carbide’s aldicarb pesticide. The 
Chemical Marketing Reporter! September 15, 
1986) indicated that a study of 50 women bv 
the state's Health Division found high levels 
of aldicaib 

Dli aying Tactics 

Another tactic used by Union Carbide 
in its legal strategy is to delay the case us 
much as possible. 

On July 29, 1985, four months aftei the 
government of India brought suit against 
Union Carbide in New York for the 
Bhopal disaster. Union Carbide asked for 
dismissal of all claims filed against it in¬ 
volving the leak, claiming that the United 
States was an inconvenient site for the trial 
and that India provided an adequate alter¬ 
native. This reversed the original conten¬ 
tion of Union Carbide that “the suite 
against defendant No 1 [Union Carbide 


Corporation] is not maintainable at 
Bhopal” (Reply of Union Carbide to 
Yunus Farhas vs Union Carbide Corpora¬ 
tion, filed in Bhopal court). 

On May 20, 1986, both Carbide’s at¬ 
torney and the individual plaintiffs' at¬ 
torneys asked Judge Keenan to alter his 
May 12 ruling on forum. This followed a 
five-month delay while Judge Keenan at¬ 
tempted to get the parties to settle out of 
court. On May 28, 1986, Judge Keenan 
refused to alter his ruling. 

On June 12, 1986, Union Carbide 
reserved its right to appeal the Keenan 
ruling, and on July 10, 1986, Union Car¬ 
bide appealed one of the conditions of the 
ruling to the US Couit of Appeals. 

On November 17, 1986, Union Carbide 
filed its icspor se to the Government of 
India in the Bhopal District Court—six 
weeks after the deadline given for 
response by the Bhopal court. 

On January 13. 1987, Union Carbide 
announced that it had asked the Indian 
court to delay the case until the US Ap¬ 
peals Court had ruled. 

On February 25, 1987, sources close to 
Union Carbide indicated that the Coi- 
poration was considering whether to seek 
to invalidate all of the prior rulings of the 
jude in Bhopal (The judge was removed 
fiom the case when it was discovered that 
he had filed a claim for damages in the 
litigation \New York Times, February 2o, 
1987]). 

On June 15, 1987, Union Carbide ap¬ 
plied to the Bhopal District Court to 
adjourn the proceedings until October, 
arguing that while theie were still claims 
pending in the United States, it could not 
also defend itself in India (New York 
Times, June 16, 1987). 

Delay is not a new tactic for Union Car¬ 
bide. In a case involving a Union Carbide 
plant in Puerto Rico, despite reports by 
the US National Institute of Occupational 
Safety and Health (NIOSH) and the US 
Occupational Safety and Health Admini¬ 
stration (OSHA) indicating “significant 
health risk” in 1981, Union Carbide has 
been able to delay the lawsuit while it in¬ 
itiated a programme aimed at deflecting 
attention from the plant’s health and safe¬ 
ty record (I Susser, ‘Union Carbide and 
the Community Surrounding It: The Case 
of a Community in Puerto Rico’, Inter¬ 
national Journal of Health Services, Vol 
XV, No 4, 1985). 

Reducing Assets 

Within days of the worst industrial 
disaster in history. Union Carbide’s 
management was claiming that the Bhopal 
gas leak would have no'adverse impact on 
the company. 

We have sufficient insurance through third 

party insurers to cover all liability. (Jackson 


Table 1: Dim iimi *mn Union Carbide Corporai ion ToxiC'lNciDFNrsWoKiowiDE, 1973-1985 

• Ponce, Puctio Rico (1971): One worker was killed by the leakage of benzene gas at a Car¬ 
bide petrochemical complex. One other worker was seriously injured. Reportedly, thrte workers 
were killed as a result of a similar occurrence in 1972. 

• Antwerp, Belgium (February. 10,1975): Six workers were killed in an explosion at a Carbide 
plant. TWenty-fivc others were injured. 

• Bhopal, India (November 24, 1978): An intense and costly fire occurred within an alpha 
naphthol storage area of the Union Carbide plant. 

• Bhopal, India (December 26, 1981): A deadly phosgene gas leak resulted in the death of the 
plant operator 

• Bhopal, India (January 1982): A phosgene gas leak seriously incapacitated 28 people. 

• Bhopal. India (October 5,1982): Methyl isocyanate based gaseous productions seriously in¬ 
jured four plant workers. Several members of neighbouring colonies suffered severe respiratory 
difficulties as a result of the accident as well. 

• Tift, Louisiana (December 11, 1982): A storage tank containing acrolein exploded resulting 
in the evacuation of 17,000 individuals. Many cases of adverse health effects were reported 
following the accident. 

• Marietta, Ohio (1983): A Carbide Corporation landfill was found to contain 30 times the 
allowable safe level of dioxin contaminants by the Environmental Protection Agency. 

• Bhopal, India (December 2-3, 1984): A runaway reaction of methyl isocyanate in a Union 
Carbide pesticide plant resulted initially in the death of 2,500 to 10,000 individuals. Upward 
of 2,00,000 people were injured. 

• Institute; West Virginia (Augdst 11, 1985)! To„ic; gases leaked from a Carbide pesticide plant 
despite the addition of new safety systems which were retrofitted in reaction to the Bhopal 
tragedy. One hundred and thirty-five people were hospitalised. The toxics released were aldicarb 
oxime and methylene chlorine. 

• South Charleston, West Virginia (August 26, 1985): A poisonous hydrochloric acid leak oc¬ 
curred causing road closures but no reported injures. 


Source: Anil Agarwal, Juliet Merrifield, and Rajesh Duidon, “No Place to Run: Local Realities 
and Global Issues of the Bhopal Disaster” Highlander Center, New Market,' Ibnnessee 
1985 and various printed media articles. 
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Browning, director of health, lafety and en¬ 
vironmental affairs for Union Carbide, two 
days after the leak, as quoted in the New 
York Times, December 6, 1984 
[In management’s opimon, the Bhopal- 
related litigation] will not have a material 
adverse effect on the consolidated financial 
position of the Corporation No charge 
or accrual is required for any liabilities or any 
impaiiment of assets that may result from 
the lawsuits (Union Carbide’s 1984 An 
nual Report) 

In 1984, Union Carbide had total assets 
of US $ 9 8 billion The company’s long¬ 
term debt was US $ 2 3 billion and stock¬ 
holders’ equity was US$49 billion—-US 
$ 23 30 per share 

For 1986, total assets were reduced by 
US$22 billion to US $ 7 6 billion long¬ 
term debt jumped 33 per cent to US $ 3 1 
billion and stockholder's equity declined 
by US $ 39 billion to only US $ 1 
billion—US $ 7 87 pei share (see Ihblc 2) 
The proceeds from the sale of assets by 
Union Carbide are being used by the com 
pany in part to finace and reduce its 
tremendous debt Most of the proceeds 
fiom the sale ot its consumer products 
division (some US $ 1 1 billion) were to 
be paid out by the company to its share 
holders as special dividend rights- a 
result of its takeover battle with GAI 
The steps taken by Union C arbide to 
■educe its assets and equity and incur such 
a huge debt have been justified by the 
company's management as necessary in 
defending itself against the takeover by the 
OAF Corporation Whether ot not tins is 
actually the case, the result has been 
a substantial reduction in resources 
available to satisfy a potential settlement 
m the Bhopal litigarion They also make 
more difficult any possible future actions 
by consumers (such as product boycotts) 
should such actions be deemed necessary 
to ensure provision of timely justice to the 
victims 

Recognising this, on November 17, 
1986, the District Court in Bhopal passed 
an injunction restraining Union C arbide 
from further asset divestment On 
November 30, 1986, Union Carbide 
agreed to maintain US$3 billion m unen¬ 


cumbered assets to meet possible future 
judgments of the court. 

The government of India is seeking a 
minimum of US $ 3 billion in damages 
from Union Carbide The Citizens Com¬ 
mission on Bhopal, a broad coalition of 
some 50 environmental, religious, con¬ 
sumer, labour, and medical organisations 
m the United States, has estimated that 
compensation for economic losses alone 
from the disaster would amount to US 
$ 4 1 billion Union Carbide has offered 
US $.300 350 million in settlement talks 

UC’s Puhlu Relations Campaign 

In addition to its attempts to limit its 
liability. Union Carbide has launched a 
major public relations campaign That 
campaign has, in addition to emphasising 
the company’s verbal commitment to 
health and safety and reiterating its un 
substantiated claims of sabotage, utilised 
four tactics regarding the victims Union 
Carbide has claimed that 

1 1 he substance leaked could not have 
caused such damage, 

2 It was the victims’ fault that thev were 
injured, 

3 Fvidcnce showed minimal damage 
from MIC and 

4 I he company's relief and settlement 
offers were adequate 

I he gas is non poisonous There is nothing 
to do except to ask patients to put a wet towd 
over their eves (L D Leva, medical officer 
Union Carbide India Ltd, December t, 1984 
cited in No Place to Run ’) 

MIC is only an irntant, it is not fatal 
(I Mukund, cited in "No Place to Run') 
\5 hile iheie is no doubt that MIC is toxic 
chemical, it is only one ot hundreds of such 
chemicals used throughout the world (Affi 
davit of William M Snellings, made in sup 
port ot Union Carbide’s motion to dismiss 
the complaint before Judge Keenan) 
Submissions by Union Carbide to the 
US Department of Labour and various 
studies commissioned by them indicate 
the company knew better 

Effects ot overexposure May cause skm and 
eye burns on contact Vapours are extreme 
ly irritating and cause chest pain, coughing, 


and choking May cause fatal pulmonary 
edema Repeated exposure may cause asthma 
(Material Safety Data Sheet, F 434S8A) 
Methvl isocyanate appears to be the most 
toxic member of the isocyanate family [it] 
is highly toxic by both the peroral and skin 
penetration routes and presents a definite 
hazard to life bv inhalation (Results of 1963 
research, undertaken tor Union Carbide 
by Mellon Institute, ( arnegie Melton 
University) 

[MIC ] is highly toxic by inhalation, and irri¬ 
tant to humans at very low vapour concen¬ 
trations and a potent skin sensitiser (1970 
findings of Union Carbide sponsored 
leseaich at Mellon Institute) 

When it became apparent that MIC was 
not the only gas which leaked, and that 
other gases had bten formed during the 
exothermic reaction in the tank, Union 
Carbide began a campaign to play down 
the possibility ol cyanide or phosgene 
poisoning This resulted in another flip- 
flop in statements 

If evanide poisoning is siisptcted use Amyl 
Nitrite If no effect Sol Nitrite 0 3 giam* 
t Sol Thiosulphate 12 5 grams (Unton 
Carbide ( orpoiation ’Ircatmcm of MIC- 
Pulmonarv Complication, Decemcr 5, 1984, 
teltgiam cited in I Lverest, “Behind the 
Poison C loud ' Bannu Press, C hicago, 
1985) 

Indications tie that the tnudenl involved 
methvl lsocvinatc and not phsogene or 
evanide gas (Union C nbidc press release, 
December 4 1984 cited in ‘ Behind the 
Poision Cloud ) 

Since then, Union C arbide has denied 
the possibility ol cyanide poisoning, and 
has not provided a description of the com¬ 
position of gases which were released 
along with MIC 

Methyl isocyantc (MIC ) is nol a cyanide 
It in no way should be confused as such 
these two substances have entirely different 
effect on issuts and human health (Press 
release from Union ( arbide Corporation) 

I he evidence indicates that cyanide is 
indeed a possible result of the decomposi¬ 
tion of MIC, and that Union Carbide was 
well aware of this. 

The OSH A guidelines tor M 1C clearly stale 
that MIC *s ‘ hazardous decomposition pro 
ducts [including] toxic gases and vapours 
(such as hydrogen cyanide; oxides of nitrogen 
and caibon monoxide) niav be released in a 
fire involving methvl isocyanate" (OSHA 
‘Occupational Guidelines for Methyl Iso¬ 
cyanate September 1978) 

Thermal decomposition may produce 
hydrogen cyanide, nitrogen oxide, carbon 
monoxide and carbon dioxide (Union Car 
bide booklet I 414431 76 No 17, cited in 
Madh\a Pradesh Chronicle, March 26, 1985) 

Blaming the Victim 

Union Carbide has attempted to blame 
the victims for the injuries they received 

Some have tuberculosis, whiLh is endemic 
in that area, some have empnysema, which 
is endemic in that area, some have malnutn- 
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Tabie 2 Union Carbide 

Financiai Position 

(m US S Millions) 


1984 

1986 

Ibtal Assets 

9,788 

7.571 

Long-lbrm Debt 

2,293 

3,057 

Stockholders’ Equity 

4,924 

1,004 

Stockholders’ Equity Per Share (in US $) 

23 30 

7 87 


Assets Sales 

Included among Union Carbide’s assets sales were the corporation’s 

• Polymers and composites businesses (to Amoco Chemicals for US $ 184 million) 

• Film packaging businesses (to Envirodyne Industries for US $ 215 million) 

• world-wide metals businesses (for US S 83 million) 

• Battery products businesses world wide (to Ralston Purina for US S 1 4 billion) 

• Home and automotive products businesses (to First Brands for US S 800 million) 

• Agricultural Products businesses (to Rhone-Poulenc for US S 575 million) 
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tion, which is a trublesome thing in that area. 
Each individual history has to be examined 
in order to determine what damage he has, 
or whether he has a claim or not. The claims 
include a considerable number of fraudulent 
claims, we expect (Bud Holman, Attorney for 
Union Carbide; transcript of January 3,1986 
hearing before Judge Keenan, page 22). 

The methyl isocyanate produced a heavy 
cloud which settled very close to the earth, 
killing children because of their immatuie 
lungs, the elderly because of their diminished 
lung capacity, those Who ran because their 
lungs expanded too rapidly, and small 
animals. The survivors included those people 
who stood still and covered their faces with 
handkerchiefs (Observations of Peter 
Halberg, one of three doctors sent to Bhop.il 
by Union Carbide as patt of its relief efforts. 
New York Medical College Newswire, 
February 20, 1983). 

The Bhopal disaster was not the first 
time Union Carbide has blamed the vic¬ 
tims for injures imposed by health and 
safety violations of the Corporation. In 
1933, during trials following the discovery 
that hundreds of workers engaged in a 
Union Carbide project in West Virginia 
involving mining of silica were dying of 
silicosis, the Corporation’s defence 
strategy was to allege that the workeis 
were suffet ing not from explovure to silica 
but rather from tuberculosis. 

Union Carbide has continued this line 
of defence after the Bhopal leak: 

The Institute incident was not life- 
threatening, and it occurred because some 
people made mistakes .. half of the ac¬ 
cidents we are involved in occur because there 
were errors made by operators. It has been 
reported that a whole host o.f people were 
hospitalised. Many people did go to the 
hospital for one thing or another—eye irrita¬ 
tions and so on. About 24 were hospitalised, 
six of them our own. Had that Institute in¬ 
cident occurred two or three years ago, it 
would not have been newsworthy (Warren 
Andecson, transcript of Union Carbide 
Annual Meeting April 23, 1986, p 73). 

Fabricating Evidence 

Union Carbide is funding work at three 
medical organisations in Bhopal. Accor¬ 
ding to activists in Bhopal, these organisa¬ 
tions are being funded to fabricate 
medical evidence to support Union Car¬ 
bide’s case. The three organisations have 
come out with reports completely at odds 
with reports of the Indian Council of 
Medical Research, Medico Friend Circle, 
and other institutes in India and abroad. 
The Union Carbide funded organisations 
claim that most of the injuries predated 
the leak of MIC or ure common to the 
Bhopal population. 

One of the hospitals funded by Carbide 
claims that “the utter ignorance of the peo¬ 
ple added to their anxiety to satisfy their 
basic needs first [and the] unhygienic con¬ 
ditions prevailing in the area” are responsible 
for the frequency of the prevailing sickness. 


Another hospital funded by Carbide claims 
that there is no connection between the eye 
problems of the victims and the gas leak, ex¬ 
cept as "a psychological reaction to a big 
tragedy ..” ( Sunday Mail, September 14-20, 
1986) 

Again, this is not the first time Union 
Carbide has used this tactic. A recent 
study of the Union Carbide Hawk’s Nest 
project, claiming that it was the United 
States’ worst industrial disaster, conser¬ 
vatively estimates the number of dead 
from silicosis at 764. Yet through its ability 
to purchase expert medical testimony, and 
its influence with the state, Union Carbide 
was able to bury the entire incident. 
Medical testimony for Union Carbide 
claimed that the workers were not suffer¬ 
ing from silicosis but from tuberculosis. 
The x-rays clearly show this not to be ture. 
The ‘experts’ have never examined the 
plaintiffs (“The Hawk’s Nest Incident”, 
P 62). 

Relief and Settlement Offers 

In an April 18, 1985 letter to Bud 
Holman, attorney for Union Carbide, 
reviewing Union Carbide’s relief efforts 
for Judge Keenan, a vice president of Car¬ 
bide states that detail of the emergency aid 
already provided and specifics on dead 
and injured would be necessary before any 
progress could be made on settlement. 
Union Carbide's relief efforts, as already 
discussed, have been directed towards 
gaining information for its legal defence. 
Some Indian observers believe that Union 
Carbide is funding at least three hospitals 
in Bhopal to fabricate evidence. The doc¬ 
tors sent to Bhopal by Union Carbide 
have pioduced no public reports on their 
investigations, yet, in an April 18,1985 let¬ 
ter to Judge Keenan outlining UCC and 
UCIL. relief efforts. Carbide claims the 
US $ 1,29.008 spent on their fees and 
expenses as “interim relief’ for the 
victims. 

Union Carbide’s ‘moral responsibility’ 
for the disaster is also called into ques¬ 
tion when the levels of compensation pro¬ 
posed in settlement talks are reviewed. 
Over US S 4 billion is the amount the 
Citizens Commission on Bhopal has 
estimated would be necessary to compen¬ 
sate the victims. The government of India 
is asking for over US S 3 billion. 

In the first quarter of 1985, Union Car¬ 
bide offered US S 100 million to cover all 
relief for the victims. In May 1985, Car¬ 
bide increased this amount to US S 230 
million, and by March 1986, had sug¬ 
gested US $ 350 million—over three times 
its original offer. Yet even this last offer 
would be mostly covered by the company’s 
insurance, would be payable over an,ex- 
tended period of time and still falls far 
short of the government figure of US $ 3 


billion or the Citizens Commissiou figure 
of over US $ 4 billion. 

In August 1985, the ManviUe Corpora¬ 
tion offered US $ 2.5 billion for an 
expected 60,000 claims for damage caused 
by asbestos. A H Robins Company paid 
US $ 520 million to settle 9,450 claims 
relating to injuries from the Daikon Shield 
(New York Times, March 23, 1986). 

There are over 4,00,000 claims arising 
from the Bhopal disaster. It is no wonder 
that Judge Keenan described the latest 
Union Carbide settlement offer thus: 

The globality of the settlement seems to me 
like it's rapidly assuming the size of a very 
small marble (Quoted in the New York 
Times, March 30, 1986) 

There is widespread agreement that the 
current relief efforts in Bhopal are in¬ 
adequate. Union Carbide alleges that 
these inadequacies are exacerbated by 
government rejection of various offers 
from Union Carbide and Union Carbide 
India Ltd of relief, including: 

An offer that the UCIL factory, 
grounds, guesthouse, and research centre 
be converted into a hospital, health care 
centre, and park; and 
An offer of US $ 10 million to construct 
a new hospital in Bhopal. 

Tvo buildings (allegedly lacking building 
permits) were recently demolished by the 
government. They were being used as a 
vocational training school (funded by 
Union Carbide) for some 100 residents of 
Bhopal. Government vocational schools 
in Bhopal, it is claimed, are poorly run 
and poorly equipped (CBS, Sixty Xfmutes, 
May 3, 1987). Government-run child care 
centers in Bhopal suffer from a lack of 
resources and amenities. An offer from 
the Red Cross to run all the child care cen¬ 
tres in Bhopal at no cost to the govern¬ 
ment has been rejected. The Red Cross 
received US $ 5 million for relief work 
from Union Carbide. There have been 
serious allegations against some of the 
voluntary organisations in Bhopal receiv¬ 
ing funds from Union Carbide As in¬ 
dicated above, these organisations are 
being funded to fabricate medical 
evidence to support Union Carbide’s cast 
There have been disturbing allegations of 
close and continuing links between the 
Madhya Pradesh government and Union 
Carbide: 

The government has allowed Union 
Carbide personnel and lawyers a free hand 
in Bhopal, and access to the Union Car¬ 
bide guesthouse there. Apparently, a team 
from Union Carbide staying at the guest¬ 
house has been attempting to persuade 
workers to testify on the sabotage issue 
(The Sunday Observer, September 14, 
1986). It is reported that, in 1985, after the 
occurrence of the Bhopal disaster, UCIL 
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was awarded a Rs 100 million (approx¬ 
imately US $ 8 million) contract by the 
Madhya Pradesh government for the 
manufacture and/or distribution of con¬ 
doms. In light of the above contradictory 


NEW CALEDONIA, a group of islands 
in the Pacific Ocean, is a French territory 
over 20,000 km from France. The largest 
island Grande Tferre has an area of 16,750 
sq km where its largest city and capital 
Noumea is located. Though it was dis¬ 
covered in 1774 by James Cook, colonisa¬ 
tion by the French began only in 1894 with 
the development >f cash crops. Taking ad¬ 
vantage of the fertile soil French farmers 
from Normandy began settling here. The 
discovery of nickel deposits encouraged 
more immigration from France. From 
1871 to 1898 it also seived as a penal 
colony. Rich in mineral resources. New 
Caledonia is the second largest producer 
of cobalt and the third largest of nickel. 
It has large' reserves of chromium, 
manganese, iron, copper and lead. 

The original inhabitants of the land, the 
Kanaks (Melanesians) are employed in the 
agricultural sector. As most of them live 
in non-urban aieas, the likelihood of be¬ 
ing employed in the industrial or services 
sector is rare. In fact the capital Noumea 
is populated by only 20 per cent of Kanaks 
and 53 per cent of Europeans. In the main 
island Grande Terre 67 per cent are 
Kanaks and 24 per cent Europeans and 
on the other islands 98 per cent of the 
popu'ation is Kanaks. The unemployment 
figure for Kanaks 6.8 per cent is twice as 
high as that for Europeans. 

The immigration of the French from 
metropolitan France during the nickel 
boom years led to fears that the Melane¬ 
sians would be outnumbered greatly by 
immigrants. However statistics show that 
over the last 10 years the percentage of 
Kanaks has shown a gradual increase 
comprising 43 per cent in 1984. The fact 
that Melanesians are outnumbered by the 
others is one of the factors responsible for 
the political situation that has developed 
where most Europeans and non-Kanaks 
favour association with France. It can be 
deduced that they do not want a Fiji-like 
situation to develop in an independent 
New Caledonia. 

The year 1878 saw the first cal) for in¬ 


statements of the media, and in view of 
the need to improve the relief effort in 
Bhopal, ICJIB has reiterated its call upon 
the government of India for relevant in¬ 
formation and clarification. 


dependence when the Kanaks revolted 
against French rule. The revolt was sup¬ 
pressed and the Kanaks were regrouped 
in ‘reset ves’ set aside for them. After 1945, 
voting rights were given to roughly 1,400 
selected Kanaks—traditional chiefs, ex- 
armymen, etc. out of a 9,500 strong elec¬ 
torate. It became a French overseas ter¬ 
ritory in 1956. A year later the right to 
vote was given to all Kanaks. 

In 1969 Kanak students led by Nidoish 
Naisseline revolted, unsuccessfully. In 
1976 a certain degree of autonomy was 
granted in local matters, though the high 
commissioner nominated by the French 
president still retained control. 

Five main parties have favoured in¬ 
dependence from France—the Caledonian 
Union, Kanak Socialist Liberation, 
Melanesian Progressive Union, Caledo¬ 
nian Socialist Party and Melanesian In¬ 
dependents. Though their common goal 
is independence, their economic policies 
range from right wing to marxist. The 
Caledonian Union which proposed a 
return to the clans and traditional chief; 
for re-distnbution of land had a majority 
in the territorial assembly from 1956 to 
1972. It was defeated by a right wing party 
of French settlers closely allied to the RPR 
in France, the Rally for New Caledonia 
(RPCR). It remained in power till 1982. 

The cominj of the socialists to power 
in France raised hopes for the pro¬ 
independence parties. The announcement 
of land and fiscal reforms created the im¬ 
pression that the socialists favoured in¬ 
dependence. The five main pro-mdepen- 
dence parties formed a common front, the 
Independence Front (FI). It was joined by 
the Federation for a New Caledonian 
Society (FNSC), a white centrist party 
that favoured reforms and greater 
autonomy. In June 1982 Jean-Marie 
Tjibaou, vice-president of the Caledonian 
Union became the vice-president of the 
governing council. 

The socialist government announced 
greater autonomy and the minister for 
overseas territories clearly stated that the 


future of the territory would be decided 
by its inhabitants. The round table con¬ 
ference held in Paris in July 1983 was 
attended by the RPCR, FSNC and Cale¬ 
donian Union. The communique was 
signed by all concerned except the RPCR. 

It recognised for the first time the right 
of self-determination of the Kanaks 
towards independence, while granting the 
same right to the other communities for 
‘historical reasons’. No timeframe was set 
for the event. 

In the draft statute drawn up by the 
government, elections were to be held to 
a new territorial assembly with greater 
responsibility for self-rule, formation of 
an upper house, and a referendum which 
would include the independence option. 
This was opposed by both pro- and anti- 
mdependists. The H threatened to boycott 
elections. Earlier it had demanded a 
referendum before 1989 and the exclusion 
of French settlers trom the lists. 

In September 1984, the FI reconstituted 
itself into the FNSLF (Kanak National 
Socialist Liberation Front), the Kanak 
Socialist l iberation did not join in. It 
contested the elections. The FNSLF an¬ 
nounced its intention to create a provi¬ 
sional govei nment. In the elections to the 
territorial assembly held in November 
1984, half of the electorate did not vote. 
Two days latei, 200 members of the 
KNSl.F occupied the mayor’s olfice in 
Ihio and a provisional government of 
KNSLF constituted under the president¬ 
ship of Tjibaou was declared. 

I his led to an ciuption of violence. 
Pisani was appointed high commissioner to 
restore normalcy and start a dialogue with 
the parties. His efforts were aborted when 
a European was killed and riots occurred 
in Noumea. The right wing Chirac 
government elected to power in France in 
1986, changed its policy towards the ter¬ 
ritory. New Caledonia being a domestic 
matter, did not come under the purview 
of the socialist president Mitterrand and 
Chirac’s government reduced autonomy 
and precipitated the referendum on the 
future status of the colony, where anybody 
who had resided in the territory lor three 
years could vote. Pie move was opposed 
by the KNSLF. It threatened to boycott 
the referendum and followed it up by non¬ 
violent mass action. 

In the referendum held on September 13 
although only 58.5 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion voted, 98.8 per cent of them wanted 
New Caledonia to remain in France. What 
is of importance to the Chirac government 
is that more people have voted in this 
referendum than in any other held so far 
in New Caledonia. What happens in New 
Caledonia will depend on the course of 
action taken by the Kanaks. Tjibaou had 
said non-violent mass action would take 
place. 


Impasse in New Caledonia 

Vandna Khare 


The verdict of the referendum on September 13 was 
overwhelmingly in favour of New Caledonia remaining a French 
territory. This, however, reflects the views of the immigrants who 
now outnumber the native Kanaks and who fear a possible Fiji- 
like situation in an independent New Caledonia. 
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I don t think that models like these lead to 
pressription lot policy or even to a detailed 
diagnosis But neither are they a game rhey 
are mote like rtconnaissancc exercises 

— R M Solow 1 
POSTINDFPfcNDFNC F Indian economic 
performance over the last three and halt 
decades provides a fascinating scenario fot 
economic analysts Quite early in the period 
the philosophy of planned growth was 
accepted Ihc massive investments in 
agncultuic and heavy industries wete 
expected to complete then gestation periods 
in the mid sixties and start gcnciatmg rapid 
increases in output Import liberalisation 
and infusion ot htisy doses ot foieign aid 
could take caic ot supply demand im 
balances High savings and investment tales 
resuming Irom mucuses in incomes would 
eventually lead to self sustaining high in 
come growth rates In reality these cxpcc 
tations weic onlv partially fulfilled 
The actual bchaviout of several economic 
parameters was nenhet stable nor consistent, 
either in short term or long term perspec 
tive and divcisc economic hypotheses seem 
to draw at the same time, empirical support 
depending upon which parameters were used 
and which were ignored in the analysis 1 or 
the developing countries, there are no simple 
answers to movements in macro economic 
aggregates ot inc intc, saving and investment 
Die ielationslups between these variables are 
significantly affected bv factors like labour 
and capital productivity, short term im 
balances in economy capacity utilisation 
and infrastructural bottlenecks Thus, over 
a short term, the low or high rates of saving 
and investment and net domestic product 
(NDP) growth may be more associative 
rather than causal and therefore, a deeper 
probing into annual movements and macio 
economic relationships is necessary If 
anything, the economic performance over 
the last three and half decades has shown 
that savings and investments are neiessarv 
but not wfjiuent conditions for income 
growth 

With the wisdom of four blind men trying 
to describe an elephant, >esearch analysts 
inside and outside the country and in untver 
uties and research institutions vied with each 
other in propounding many theories explain 
tng the economic riddles and prescribing 
policy formulations We have before us one 
such exercise, which attempts to explain the 
sluggish growth rate of the economy in the 
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latter half of the sixties, in terms of changes 
in the distribution of factor income shares 
over different classes in the economy This 
is a study by D P Bhatia on inter class 
distribution and growth of net national pro 
duct (NNP) —a case study tor India during 
the sixties—approved for the award of PhD 
degret by the Untveisity ot Delhi Section 1 
of this article examines the findings of this 
study while in sections II and III, we have 
given our own analysts of the economic per 
forinance within the framew ork of Bhatia s 
hypothesis 

I 

lo stait with Bhatia notes that the GDP 
in India grew at the (real) annual rate ot 2 9 
per cent in the sixties against 77 per cent 
in 'he titties and 4 0 per cent in the sesen 
ties ’ He has an hypothesis to put forward 
why the growth rate in the sixties was low 
He finds that in the first half of the sixties, 
there was a negative annual growth rate for 
agi iculture and 9 0 per cent annual growth 
in industrial production In the second half 
ptnod, agricultuie grew at 5 7 per cent per 
annum and industries, at 2 2 per cent He, 
therefore, feels that the lower industrial 
growth in the second period was responsible 
for a lower GDP growth rate of the sixties 
Next, he wants to *ind out the reason why 
the industrial growth rate had slowed down 
He notes that the investment rate, which was 
adsersely affected during the same period, 
was the culprit Rejecting the hypothesis of 
demand recession, he attributes the low 
investment rate was due to the lack of 
mvcstiblc resources The shortage of invest! 
ble resources arose out of a shift in the factor 
incomes distribution in favour of those 
classes of households who had lower average 
propensities to save and coupled with the tall 
in private corporate and public sector sav 
mgs the overtll saving rate in the economy 
was depressed He tries to establish his 
hypothesis bs estimating and analysing the 
factor income shares, disposable incomes 
the average propensity to save (APS) tor dt, 
terent classes of households and the overall 
savings rate for the ten year period between 
1960 61 and 1970 71 

What is the methodology adopted by 
Bhatia 7 First, the official estimates of factor 
income shares arc available only by tndusfry 
ot origin and not by classes of recipients 
Bhatia, therefore, divides these recipient 


households into seven classes, three under 
the agricultural sector and tour under the 
non agricultural sector These arc (a) agrt 
cultural wage income, (b) agricultural self 
employed, and (i) agricultural mixed income 
among the agricultural households Non 
agricultural households arc classified 
as (a) wage income in organised sector 

(b) wage income in non organised sectot 

(c) seif employed, and (d) mixed income 
class Besides these seven household classes, 
he also considers the profits of the private 
corporate sector and the public sector With 
lots of approximations and assumptions 
Bhatia derives factor income shaics tor each 
of these classes ot households But to test 
his savings hvpothtsis he must get to the 
estimates of disposable income fot each 
class of households Ihcsc are derived bv 
allocating, on a pro rata bam all the tnte 
class transfeis of incomes, with some ad 
justments from out of the profits, interest 
and rent and income from abroad For 
tunately, Bhatia himself has warned the 
readers about the fragility of these estimates 
But having done this dutv to the readers, he 
proceeds further to derive his estimates of 
savings tor each class of households 

Once again the oflictal estimates of 
savings are not available tot each class of 
households Theretorc, Bhatia adopts the 
results of the surveys carried out by the 
National Council of Applied Economic 
Research (NCALR) The estimates of APS 
for the wage income and self employed 
households m agricultural sector are derived 
from these surveys for the years 1962 67, 
1964 65 and from 1968-69 to 1970-71 For 
the non agricultural households, estimates 
relate to only two years, vt/, 1960 61 and 
1967 68 However, Bhatta derives the 
estimates for the remaining years by linear 
interpolation These arc in fact the crucial 
variables in Bhatia’s hypothesis and the 
method of linear interpolation used bv him 
defeats the verv purpose of testing the 
hypothesis Savings of households with 
mixed incomes ate derived as residuals, 
on the basts of aggregate savings of the 
households 

Ultimately, Bhatia finds that during the 
sixties, the relative wage share in NDP was 
fairly stable at 33-74 per cent except for the 
two-year period 1963 65, when it fell by two 
peicentage points The share of income from 
self-employment varied between 37 to 39 per 
cent Interest and rent together accounted 
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for 7-8 per cent. Profits moved between 6 
to 7 per cent except in one year when it was 
S per cent. The share of rent, interest and 
profit together was, however, stable at 14-15 
per cent. Bhatia’s main findings are as 
follows: 

(i) The wage share m the agricultural sec¬ 
tor declined from 18.7 per cent to 14 2 per 
cent m the first half of the sixties but it im¬ 
proved to 17 9 per cent in 1970-71 In the 
private corporate sector, the wage share was 
stable around 62-63 per cent throughout, 
except for the two year period 1967-1969, 
when it was more than 65 per cent In the 
public sector, the wage share was 80-82 per 
cent in all the years except in 1963 64, when 
it was 78 per cent In the unorganised 
industries, the wage share was stable at 27 28 
per cent 

(u) The share of rent and interest in 
agriculture inci eased from 5 4 per cent to 6 6 
per cent and that in the private corporate 
sector, irom 6 4 per cent to 11 3 per cent In 
the public sector, it increased from 8 7 per 
cent to 13 5 per cent during the period under 
reference 

(ui) The share of self employed in agri 
culture was around 54 57 per cent and that 
in non agncultui sector moved between 39 
and 44 per cent Mised income class in 
agriculture had a shaie between 17 per cent 
and 22 pci cent and in non agricultural sec 
tor it ranged between IS to 17 per cent 

(is) Profit share of the pnvate coipoiatc 
sectoi first declined from 18 5 per cent to 
11 pel cent but lolci improved to 13 pel cent 
In the public sector, the share of profits first 
improved from 1 per cent to 11 6 per cent 
and later declined to about 5 6 per ctnt 

(v) I he APS for pnvate corpoiatc sector 
declined from 39 5 pci cent to 32 pci cent 
and later improved to 43 per ctnt for the 
public sector, the APS, which was around 
17 19 per cent in the first half penod 
declined to 9 13 per cent subsequently 

Bhatia has taken a lot of pains to dcuve 
his estimates by using diverse sources of data 
and we have no dispute with the hypothtsis 
he wants to put forward, But over the short 
term of his analysis, the above evidence is 
not conclusive In the first place, the respec 
five percentages and rates have moved within 
a narrow margin tor most of the period 
Further, Bhatia takes only point to point 
variations which are affected by erratic and 
extraneous causes These sudden fluctua 
tions have not been explained satisfactorily 
by Bhatia Lastly, implicit assumption in his 
analysis is that the impact of investment on 
income is instantaneous and no production 
lags have been considered He takes the 
incremental capital output ratio as given and 
makes no attempt to study its behaviour over 
the period, which is a significant lacuna in 
his study 

No explanation of trends in NDP growth 
would be complete without an analysis of 
the incremental capital-output ratios 
(1COR), which are given in the table 1 How 
could these variations be ignored in a study 
on income distribution and its growth based 


on saving-investment hypothesis 9 

The most ridiculous part of the study 
comes up last, where Bhatia studies the ef¬ 
fect of prices and income on savings by type 
of households After stating that price 
indices for each type of households are not 
available and rejecting the use of retail price 
indices, Bhatia uses the wholesale price index 
in his regression equations For the agri 
cultural wage income class, he uses con¬ 
sumer price index for agricultural labour 
For agricultural self-employed class, he uses 
wholesale price index for foodgrains For 
mixed income class, it is the wholesale price 
index for agricultural commodities For non 
agricultural households, he uses wholesale 
price index for all commodities He first 
estimates income by using consumption 
expendituic ind the price index, then 
estimates saving by using estimated income 
and price index and lastly, once again, 
believe it or not, income hy using only the 
prue mdt\ ( onsumption variable is not 
defined at all I hese sets of three equations 
arc repeated for each type of households 
with appropnatc price indices 

In inicipietmg the results of this absurd 
cxcrcue with regression equations, Bhatia 
states th it s iv ings of wage income class wa< 
adversely attested by price rise whereas for 
the non wage income class, price nse helped 
promotion ol savings As the relative shutes 
of self employed and mixed income class in 
household incomes and savings are high, 
total household savings are positively related 
to price use According to him, the crux of 
the mattci was that the households savings 
during the second half of sixties were 
advcisely affected because of lower price rise 
in that ptnod' 

Bhatia undertoook this study possibly m 
the eatlv eighties, by which tune the esti 
mates foi the macro economic variables 
which he has analysed were available for the 
best part of the seventies In seeking the 
explanation tor what had happened in the 
sixties he could have verified his conclusions 
against what had happened in the seventies 
By 1978 79 the gross and net saving rate had 
risen to 24 per cent and 19 3 per cent, rcspcc 
lively Domestic investment rate too, had 
risen to 24 2 per cent and 19 5 per cent, ui 
gross and net terms, respectively While the 
tall in savin's m investment lates during 
1966 67 to 1972 73 could be considered as 
assoaaud with slowing down of income 
growth rate, subsequent rapid increases in 
saving and investment late during 1972 73 
to 1978 79 did not spur up the income 
growth rate at all It would have been 
enlightening if Bhatia had tested his distnbu 
non theory with what was happening tn the 
seventies He would have found out that 
saving and investment may be necessary con 
ditions for income growth But they are not 
sufficient 

Bhatia accepts official estimates as given 
and proceeds with his analysis and ignores 
some of the variations which are not likely 
to support the hypothesis put forward by 
him The sudden jumps in household sav 


ings between 1965 66 to 1966-67 and 1969-70 
to 1970-71 need to be explained satisfactorily 
before accepting the same for analysis It 
should worry a research analyst as to how, 
according to the official estimates, the 
household savings jumped from Rs 1,872 
more m 1965-66 to Rs 2,611 crore in 1966-67, 
i e, by more than 45 per cent The household 
investment and saving investment gap also 
show similar abrupt movements in some of 
the ycais 

The study has not been edited carefully 
as it is replete w ith large number of misprints 
and grammatical eirors Fven some of the 
definitions have been looselv warded 
Definition ot the class ‘self employed’ as 
given on page 21 of the book is quite dif¬ 
ferent from that given m note 20 on page 23 
Income of the self employed is defined as 
total net value added minus payment made 
as wages' Explanation of the term ‘Mixed 
Income C lass’ given on page 21 is apt to 
leave the readei more confused rhough the 
14 major commercial banks were nationalised 
in 1969, it seems tha these have been 
included under the public sector from 
1960 61 onwards the variable ‘s’ on page 
10 and the vaii.thlc C(t) in the equations 
given on pages 156 157, nave been used 
without definition The aiticle ‘i’ in the 
fourth line on p igc 10 is written as variable 
‘Consumption expenditure of government 
has been termed as ‘consumci’ expenditure 
The difference between his own estim ite of 
NDP and the C SO's official estimate has 
been firmed as unaccounted NDP' 

The impact of changes in the (lactor) 
income distribution on income growth rate 
is an old theme and has been considered as 
early as in tlu Ricardian theory Ricardo 
dividtd the society into three classes vi/, 
landloids, workcis and capitalists landlords 
deriving 'heir incomes from rent spend the 
same enjoying - luxurious life Workers, who 
get only subsistence wages, spend their in¬ 
comes on the basic necessities of life It is 
the capitalists who save something Irom 
then profits and invest the same tor increas¬ 
ing then profits Ihe marginal and the 
average propensity to save tor the workeis 
being zero or always less than the respective 
propensities of the capitalists, any redistnbu- 
tion of incomes in favour of workcis w«s 
considered as having a negative impact on 
income growth 

This is an important theme and it is the 
first time that an einpuical investigation to 
test this hypothesis with Indian data has 
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First Plan <1951 56) 

306 

s-econd Plan (1956 61) 

3 73 

Third Plan (1961 66) 

5 36 

Annual Plans <1966 69) 

4 85 

Fourth Plan (1969 74) 

5 42 

Iifth Plan (197 » 78) 

4 65 

Sixth Plan (19*8 83) 

4 85* 


Note * ( alculatcd at 1978 79 prices 
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been earned out However, Bhatia's treat¬ 
ment of the theme has been very loose and 
confused His procedure of arriving at 
disposable income from factor incomes of 
various types of households and the assump 
tions regarding the average piopcnsity to 
save in the case of households defeat the scry 
purpose of testing the hypothesis lie has no 
evidence to show that <<» ante demand for 
investible rcsoun.es wis higher than the 
(ex post) supply of these resources 

If we consider the ev post saving 
investment gap for the organised sector as 
a percentage ot gross domestic product 
(GDP) at current prices we see that the gap 
had narrowed down in the stcond half of 
the sixties as compared to the first half 
period 4 despite the fall in the contribution 
of the organised sector to the gross savings 
in the economy fiom around 5 pci cent in 
the first half ot the sixties to about 4 4 5 ptr 
cent in the second half of the sixties The 
average propensity to save of the corporate 
sector is more determined by fiscal policies 
on dividend declaration and taxation, as also 
by the interest rate structure The rise in debt 
equity ratio ot the medium and large public 
limited companies from aiound 18 19 per 
cent to 13 34 per cent between the two five 
year periods of the sixties itself gives ade 
quate evidence in this dutction 

A pertinent question which can be raised 
in this context is about the identity of the 
capitalist class Is the pus itc coiporate sec 
tor or the public sector a capitalist class'’ Do 
the thousands ol share holders ot the cor 
poiatc sectoi belong to capitalists or 
workers ’ The overall movements in the ratio 
of wages to net value added in the medium 
and large public limittd companies do not 
indicate that the piotits ol the corpoiatc sec 
tor come down in the sixtits because of the 
larger distribution ot the value addi d in the 
form of compensation to the employees If 
the total distributed and undistributed pro 
fits form less than d pet cent ot the total 
factor income and il distitbuted profits 
form an insignificant portion ol the di 
posable income ol the recipients then to 
what extent this phenomenon can influence 
the aggicgate savings in the economy ' These 
questions are left unanswered in Bhitias 
study 

II 

In this seetion, we' re examine the 
economic pctlormance in different periods 
of the last three and halt decades, in teims 
of NDP growth rates net saving and invest 
ment rates and shifts, if any, in factor income 
shares The mam thrust ot our analysts is 
to find out whether the variations in the 
NDP growth rate can be related to shifts in 
factoi income shales via saving and invest 
ment rates 

Since the annual NDP growth rates show 
very wide variations, average growth rates 
over time periods which can be worked out 
in different ways and the choice of time 
pet tods becomes controvei sial Grow th rates 


worked out by taking only two points, 
i e, the beginning and end point observa¬ 
tions are the most vulnerable and therefore; 
may be discarded In our analysis, we have 
taken the averages of the annual rates over 
each of the five yeai periods between 1951 52 
and 1985 86 The results are given in Ihble 2 
Considering the variations over the two 
five yearly periods within each decade, the 
performance of the economy in 'he fifties 
appeared to be more stable However, given 
the weak data base for this period, a deeper 
probing into the behaviour ot the economic 
parameters is possible only for the periods 
beginning from 1960 61 Between the two 
periods of the sixties, the real NDP growth 
late practically doubltd, with only marginal 
changes in the savings and investment rates 
between the same periods In the seventies, 
there was hatdlv anv change in the real NDP 
growth rate, despite savings and investment 
idles having improved significantly in the 
two live vearly periods Further, with almost 
the same investment rate and savings rate as 
in the seventies, the real NDP growth rate 
has shown^ gmticant improvement m the 
first hall ot the eighties Considering the 
five year time periods and allowing lor 
gestation lags between investment and out 
pul, it would seem that the substantial im 
provements in savings and investment rates 
in the second half of the seventies could have 
led to the improvement in the NDP growth 
latt in the lirst half of the eighties 
Given the hypothesis of saving 
investment output relationship, we must also 
explain the failure ot the economy to pick 
up during the sixties and the seventies 
Before we examine the factor income distri 
button hypothesis, it is necessary to analyse 
the performance ot the agricultural and in 
dustrial sectors during this period There is 
a convincing evidence that the real NDP 
growth late is largely determined by the real 
growth ot agriculture and industry, as 
reflected in their production indices 
In the sixties, agricultuial production 
index (1969 70 - 100) was nearly stagnant 


around 86 in the first three years ot the 
decade it jumped to 96 9 in 1964-65 and 
thereafter fell down sharply and was steady 
around 81 It again jumped to 98 9 m 
1967-68 and further rose to 103 8 and 1115 
in the last two years of the decade Thus the 
negative annual growth rate in the first half 
of the sixties and a significant positive 
growth rate in the second half period brings 
into sharp focus the vagaries of monsoon 
in agricultural performance 
In the seventies, the growth rate in 
agricultural production was negative in five 
years In the years following each of these 
yeais, the growth rates were substantially 
high Thus the up and down swings in 
growth rates of agricultural production did 
not show any moderation in the seventies 
I his was repeated again in the first half of 
the eighties, with negative growth rates in 
two years and high growth rate in one year 
It cannot, however, be dcined that there is 
a long term trend in the increase in 
agricultural production and high volume of 
investments in agriculture did have a long 
term effect on agricultural production 
Industrial production did show a relatively 
stable and consistent growth of about 8 to 
9 per cent per annum in the first half of the 
sixties Subsequently, in the first two years 
in the second halt penod, .t remained stag 
nant and thereafter started rtstng again m 
the remaining period The overall growth 
ratt in the second half of the sixties was 
mainly affected by the performance of 
capital goods industry and to a certain 
extent, by that of consumer and basic goods 
industry The sudden fall in the index (base 
1970 100) of capital goods from 108 6 in 

1965 to 93 5 in 1966 has to be seen against 
the sudden jump in the index from 91 8 in 
1964 to 108 6 in 1965 
The index of potential production of 
manufacturing industries' 1 showed a steady 
rise throughout the sixties It rose bv nearly 
40 per cent during the first half of the six 
ties and further by 25 per cent in the second 
half period However, the utilisation of the 


Tvhu 2 Shk iro PxRAMttLRS or Economic Periormancc 4 qi ring i95I 52 to 1985 86 


Item 

1951 52 to 

1961 62 to 

1971 72 to 

1981 82 to 


1960 51 

1970 71 

1980 81 

1985 86 

Cl) 

(2) 

(1) 

(4) 

(5) 

Real NDP 

3 81 

3 63 

3 31 

5 07 

average annual growth rale 

(1 53 A 4 13) 

(2 44 A 4 82) 

(3 25 A 3 37) 


Averagt annual ginwth in 

42 

299 

2 47 

3 33 

agricultural production 
index 

(4 3 A 4 1) 

( 98 A 6 68) 

(2 67 A 2 27) 


Average annual giowth 
rate in industrial 

614 

617 

42 

65 

production index 

(5 2 A 69) 

(9 0 A 3 4) 

(3 7 A 4 8) 


Average net saving rate 

74 

10 3 

160 

16 8 

Average net investment 

(67 A 82) 

91 

(96 A 10 9) 

12 5 

(13 6 A 18 3) 
16 2 

18 5 

tatc at current prices 

(7 0 A 112) 

(12 2 A 12 8) 

(14 3 A 181) 


Average net investment 

104 

129 

15 2 

15 3 

rate at constant prices 

(84 A 12 3) 

(12 5 A 13 1) 

(14 1 A 16 3) 



Note Figures in bracket are the annual avenges over the two five-year periods of the corresponding 
decade 
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available capacity which was around 87-88 
per cent in the first half period, fell down 
to 80 per cent in the subsequent period 
The RBI analysis 7 in this context says, 

“A declining trend in the growth rate of out¬ 
put (of organised industries) was noticed 
during the period 1965 to 1967, in respect 
of industries accounting for a weight of 68 
per cent in the Index of Industrial Produc¬ 
tion On the other hand, industries where 
the rate of growth in output recorded in¬ 
creases during the penod, accounted for a 
weight of only 8 0 per cent A declining trend 
in capacity utilisation was noticed in respect 
of selected industiies accounting for 38 per 
cent of the weight in the Index of Industrial 
Production, whereas increased utilisation of 
capacity was noticed in industries accoun 
ting lor 5 8 per cent of the weight The 
industries that have escaped the recessionary 
trend are those where capacity has been built 
and for the products of which there is no 
demand limitation On the other hand, 
the wide range of industiies in all categories 
that have experienced recessionary trend 
appear to face the demand limitation The 
sharp decline in the rate of growth of invest 
ment as a result of agricultural shortages has 
affected adversely not only the direct invest 
ment demand, becaue of its impact on real 
incomes, it has also caused a decline in the 
growth of inter industrial and final demand" 

Manufactui mg industiies showed a mixed 
and sharply fluctuating performance in the 
seventies In the first half of the decade the 
annual growth rate was around 4 to 5 per 
cent in the three yeais, but less than 2 pci 
cent in two years of 1973 and 1974 In capital 
goods industiies, the tate was less than 1 per 
cent in two years about 5 per cent in another 
two yeais and more than 16 per cent in one 
year Similar fluctuations arc seen in the 
growth rates of basic and mtei mediate goods 
industries Iht consujmei goods industries 
after showing 4 per cent increase in each of 
the fust two seats, remained stagnant for the 
remaining penod In the second half of the 
seventies also these fluctuations continued 
After showing significant increases in 1976, 
the rate slipped down sharply in 1977 and 
alter a small recovery in 1978, i* fell sharply 
in the last two vears 

The sharp increase in the growth rate of 
industrial production to 9 3 per cent in 
1981 82 should be in the context ot the 
growth rate of less than one per cent in the 
two earlier years Since then, the rate has 
fluctuated around 5 6 per cent till 1985 8o 
The average rate for the first live years of 
the eighties works out to 6 5 per cent per 
annum 

It would be interesting to examine the 
impact of agricultural growth rate on 
industrial production growth rate An year- 
to-year movement ol the two index number 
series shows a time lag of one year between 
the two senes with agricultural production 
leading the industrial production The sharp 
fall and stagnancy in agncultural production 
in 1965-66 and 1966-67 is seem to have its 


impact on industrial production with one 
year time lag This phenomenon is also 
repeated when the agricultural production 
showed a fall in 1972-73, 1976-77 and 
1979-80 These are reflected in the fall in m- 
dustnal growth rates of 1973,1977,1979 and 
1980 

It is clear from the above analysis that the 
short term year-to year movements in 
growth rates of agncultural and mdustnal 
production could not have arisen directly 
from the movements in savings and invest 
ment rates The average net saving and 
investment rates tor the different five year 
periods given in Table 2 show steady and 
stable increases, unlike the fluctuations in 
the real growth rates in agriculture, manutac 
luring industiies and the aggregate NDP It 
may be recalled that Bhatia had based his 
hypothesis on the premise that the NDP 
growth had slowtd down in the sixties 
because the investment rate was depressed 
on account ot shortage in investibic 
resources (savings) in the economy This 
premise is probably based on single year 
observations of two or three isolated years 
in the suties However, the precise nature ol 
this phenomenon has been explained in our 
analysis ol agricultural and mdustnal pto 
ducticn and had Bhatia worked with five 
year averages lor a longer period, he would 
have realised that his basic premise was not 
as firm is he h id thought 

III 

In this scciion, we examine the shills in 
factoi income shares which was the basis 1 1 
Bhatia’s hvpothcsis This hypothesis needs 
to be tested in the light of long tetm trends 
m factor income shares and not on the basis 
ol year to scat fluctuations over a shorl 
period L sen tor the period over which 
Bhatia his an ilysed his data, the evidence 
ot a shift is marginal and certainly, it is not 
cone lusive to be treated as a causal deter 
minant in slowing down ot real NDP growth 
talc Neither there is a conclusive evidence 
that saving investment tempo has affected 
NDP giowth in the sixties 

Factor income shifts could arise mainly 


due to (a) shifts m relative importance of the 
primary, secondary and tertiary sectors in 
the economy, (b) shifts tn relative shares of 
organised and unorganised (mfoimal) sec¬ 
tors, and (c) shifts in factor income shares 
themselves The data base on factor income 
shares in general and the estimates of the 
relative shares in the unorganised sector in 
particular are weak and therefore the 
analysis can throw up only the tentative con¬ 
clusions We have confined our analysis to 
tht penod 1960 61 to 1984-85 foi which the 
official estimates ot factor shares are 
available These data arc given in fable 3 
Over this penod of two and half decades, 
the relative shares of the three sectors are 
examined on ihe basis of average shares for 
the tnenrmim centred at 1961 62, 1971-72 
and the end point 1984 85 Wc have chosen 
the tnenmum averages to smooth out fluc¬ 
tuations in NDP generated in the pumary 
sector Our examination shows that the 
relative share ol the primary sector has 
declined from 50 9 per cent to 37 1 per 
cent over the two and >• lit decades The 
declining trend was more marked in the 
post 1970 7 I pci lod On the other hand, the 
secondary sector gained only inaiginally. 
with its share going up fro.. 19 6 pet cent 
to 23 1 per cent The ground lost by the 
pnmaty sector was gained bv the tertiary 
sector whose share in NDP increased from 
29 5 pci cent to 39 8 per cent \s the labour 
ditd capital inputs in generating NDP tor the 
three sectors ire different 'hose shifts in sec 
(oral contributions to NDP themselves 
would affect the fa-tor income shares in the 
aggregate economy 

Analysing the shifts on these shares 
Sandesara and Bishnot" observed that bet 
wcui I960 61 and 1981 82, the share of the 
ptimats sectot declined from about 52 per 
cent of the NDP to about 39 per cent, 
while the secondary sector share increased 
marginallv from about 19 per cent to 23 per 
cent The shate ol the tertiary sector gained 
sigmticantlv tiom about 29 pu cent to 39 
per cent during this pci tod Simultaneously, 
the pattern of the factor income shares had 
also changed significantly I he share ot 


TxBit3 Pikoniv i Shmus in Nrt Dosiisik Phoih l 

fm t umiu prues) 


Origin 

1960 61 

1970 71 

198 » 85 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Prmaiv sector 

52 2 (509) 

50 1 (49 2) 

37 | 

Secondary sector 

191 (196) 

19 n (70 1) 

.’3 1 

Tertiary sector 

28 7 (29 5) 

30 2 (30 ) 

19 8 

Organised stctoi 

25 6 

27 5 

37 8 

Unorganised sector 

74 4 

■’2 5 

62 2 

Compensation ot employees 

33 7 

ISI 

42 2 

Interest 

32 

5 2 

8 6 

Rent 

52 

5 1 

3 5 

Profits and dividends 

67 

4 3 

6 0 

Mixed income of self employed 

51 2 

467 

39 


Notes 1 Tigures in bracket are the average snares tor the tritnmum centred u 196t 62 md 197172 
2 In the analysis, it » better to icier to tnenmum averages 
Source Different issues of National Accounts Statistics, ( eniral Statistical Orgamsaiion 
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labour increased from 34 5 per cent to 40 7 
per cent and that of interest from 3 2 per 
cent to 8 4 per cent Significant decline was 
noted in share of rent, from 5 1 per cent to 
3 9 per cent and that of profit from 6 7 per 
cent to 5 7 per cent T he share of mixed in 
come of the self employed also declined 
from 50 5 per cent to 41 3 per cent T hey also 
found that the share of the organised sec 
tor in the NDP had incieased from about 
26 per cent to about 34 per cent Sandesara 
and Bishnoi found that in the organised 
sector, the shares ot labour and rent increas 
ed only marginally but that of interest rose 
sharply with a compensatory decline in pro 
fits and dividends These findings are con 
sistent with the rise in debt equity ratio ot 
the corporate sector and expansion of the 
public sector, where piofliability is known 
to be low 

We can identity the impact of changes in 
sectoral shares on the changes in factor in 
come shares by a simple algebraic exercise * 
Let W' be the share of j ,h sector in NDP at 
time t let tjjbe the factor income share of 
the i‘ h factor in the j ,h scctoi at time t I hen 
change in the share ot the i" factor bttween 
two time periods can be split up as 


ff 1' 

5.1 w 2.1' 

! 1 

1, + (' ) (Vk 

w 1 

i l 


XU 

NkJ + W') 

it'.w; 

- Z(W 

J 

W 1 )!' i 

id, 1' 

,i w; 

+ Itr; 

»' ) <w 

w;> 


Ihe three terms on the right hand side of 


the equation give us, respectively, the con 
tnbution of changes in scctoial shares, the 
contribution of changes in the tactoi share 
within a sector and the interaction term 
Using the official CSO estimates, we get the 
results given in tables 4 and 5 The analysis 
has been carried out for the three periods, 
vi7, 1960 61 to 1970 71, 1970 71 to 1984 85 
and for the entire period 1960 61 to 1984 85 
The thice penods are referred to as Period 1, 
Period II and Period HI, respectively 
"Bible 4 gives a decomposition of the 
changes in the factor income shares due to 
changis in the shares of primary, secondary 
and tertiary sectors in the NDP and changes 
in factor shares within a given sector and the 
inter action effect it is seen from the table 
that the share of compensation of employees 
in the NDP gained nearly 5 percentage 
points during Period I and about 3 5 percen 
tage points in Period II But the gain during 
Period I was almost entirely due to changes 
m factot shares within the sectors, whereas 
in Period II, it was entirely due to the 
changes in sectoral composition The factor 
‘mixed income ot the self employed' lost its 
share by nearly 4 5 percentage points which 
was again entirely due to losses within each 
sector In Penod II also, the share of this fac¬ 
tor further declined by 7 percentage points 
but m this period, the changes in the sec 


toral composition was more pronounced 
In the case of the share of ‘profits and 
dividends* a mixed trend was noticed Th4 
relative share of profits and dividends drop¬ 
ped by more than 2 percentage points during 
Period I, which was entirely due to changes 
Within each sector Theie was a gam of 
nearly 17 percentage points during Penod II 
which was mainly due to the changes in the 
share of this factor within each sector The 
share of 'interest' gained 2 percentage points 
in Period I and more than 3 percentage 
points in Penod 11 which was mainly due 
to change in the share within each sector 
The share of 'rent' declined in both the 
periods, the dectine was more accentuated 


in Period II and m this case also, it was the 
effect of changes in the share of ‘rent’ within 
each sector 

Ihble 5 gives a similar analysis by decom¬ 
posing the impact of changes in shares of 
organised and unorganised sectors in the 
economy on the changes in the factor 
income shares The share of the organised 
sector m the total NDP rose from about 25 5 
per cent in 1960-61 to 27 5 per cent in 
1970-71 and further to 37 8 per cent in 
1984 85 lb assess properly the changes in 
factor income shares, it would be meaningful 
to club the factor shares of 'profits and 
dividends’ with the share of 'mixed income 
of self employed’ With this adjustment, it 


Tabi r 4 Impai r oi Shii is in Shares in NDP oi Primary Secondary and Tertiary Sectors 

(Per Cent) 


Editor Share and Period 


< 1 > 


Total C hange fctfect of 
in Factor Changes in 
Income Sectoral 

Shares Composition 

(2) (3) 


Effect of Interaction 
Changes in Effect 

I actor Shares 
within Sector 

(4) (5) 


1 Compensation of employees 


(a) 1960 61 to 1970 71 

4 98 

0 34 

4 32 

0 32 

(b) 1970 71 to 1984 85 

346 

413 

0 49 

0 18 

(c) I960 61 to 1984 85 

844 

2 47 

3 86 

2 12 

2 Interest 





(a) 1960 61 to 1970 71 

2 03 

0 01 

196 

0 08 

(b) 1970 71 to 1984 85 

3 36 

044 

304 

012 

(c) 1960 61 to 1984 85 

5 39 

007 

5 02 

044 

3 Rent 





(a) 1960 61 to 1970 71 

013 

013 

0 27 

0 01 

(b) 1970 71 to 1984 85 

1 50 

0 88 

1 99 

0 39 

(c) I960 61 to 1984 85 

1 63 

0 94 

2 19 

0 38 

4 Prolit and Dividends 





(a) 1960 61 to 1970 71 

2 37 

014 

2 44 

0 07 

(b) 1970 71 to 1984 85 

169 

0 41 

1 51 

0 23 

(c) 1960 61 to 1984 85 

0 68 

0 98 

0 89 

0 77 

5 Mixed income of self employed 





(a) I960 61 to 1970 71 

4 53 

060 

3 58 

0 35 

(h) 1970 71 to 1984 85 

700 

5 87 

2 07 

094 

(c) 1960 61 to 1984 85 

11 53 

4 32 

5 81 

140 

Tabi t 5 IstPAt t or Shuts in Sharis or Orc anised and Unoroanisi d Src tors in NDP 





(Per Cent) 

I actor Share and Period Total Change 

Effect ot 

Effect of 

Interaction 


in Factor 

Change in 

Change in 

Effect 


Share 

Sectoral 

Factor Share 




Composition 

within Each 





Sector 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

I Compensation ot employees 





(a) 1960 61 to 1970 71 

499 

0 85 

411 

0 03 

(b) 1970 71 to 1984 85 

346 

t-4 74 

-081 

0 47 

(c) 1960 61 to 1984 85 

8 45 

5 40 

3 39 

-0 34 

2 Interest 





(a) I960 61 to 1970 71 

2 03 

0 07 

1 89 

007 

(b) 1970 71 to 1984 85 

3 36 

0 77 

2 42 

017 

(c) 1960 61 to 1984 85 

5 39 

0 42 

4 28 

069 

3 Rent 





(a) I960 61 to 1970 71 

013 

010 

003 

negligible 

(b) 1970 71 to 1984 85 

-1 50 

051 

-121 

022 

(c) 1960 61 to 1984 85 

163 

063 

-128 

0 28 

4 Profit and dvidend/mixed 





income of self employed 





(a) 1960 61 to 1970 71 

690 

-0 81 

-5 97 

-012 

(b) 1970 71 to 1984 85 

5 31 

SOO 

-0 39 

008 

(c) 1960 61 to 1984 85 

-12 21 

519 

-6 38 

064 
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is seen that the gun in the share of 'com¬ 
pensation of employees’ was almost entirely 
due to changes in the share of this factor 
within each sector in Period I, whereas the 
gain in Period II was almost entirely due to 
shift from the unorganised sector to 
organised sector. This Finding is consistent 
with the more pronounced shift observed in 
favour of tertiary sector in Period II as 
indicated earlier. It is likely that the expan¬ 
sion of the public sector in general and 
government services in particular may have 
contributed to the shift towards the 'com¬ 
pensation of employees’. In the case of 
shares of 'interest' and ‘rent’, the findings 
are in conformity with the analysis emerg¬ 
ing from Ihbie 4. The share of 'profits 
and dividend and mixed income of self- 
employed' declined significantly in both the 
periods but in Period 1, the decline was 
mainly due to the shift within each of the 
two sectors whereas the decline in Period II 
was mainly due to the shift from unorganised 
sector to organised sector. This phenomenon 
can further be explained in terms of low pro¬ 
fitability of the public sector. 

The above analysis would indicate that the 
shifts in NDP from the primary sector to the 
tertiary sector and from the unorganised sec¬ 
tor to the organised sector, which were more 
accentuated in the post-1970-71 period, have 
caused the shifts in the factor income shares. 

lt.is interesting to note that the saving rate 
was almost stagnant during the sixties, even 
though there was a shift towards the share 
of compensation of employees, whereas, in 
the post-1970-71 period, a similar shift was 
accompanied by a rise in the net saving rate. 
As indicated earlier, the increase in the fac¬ 
tor shares of labour had come about because 
of two different reasons during these two 
periods. In both the periods, there was a 
decline in the share of ‘profits, dividends and 
mixed income of self employed’. This would 
indicate a higher propensity to save in the 
organised labour class, which besides having 
a better bargaining strength for higher 
wages, also had compulsory modes of sav¬ 
ing through provident fund, compuslory 
deposits, etc. The organised labour class also 
had access to other modes of financial sav¬ 
ing, such as insurance, bank deposits and 
shares and debentures. The overall conclu¬ 
sion that would emerge from the above 
analysis is that the domestic saving rate 
accelerated during the post-1970-71 period 
because of the shift in factor income shares 
towards the compensation of employees of 
the organised sector. The shift was more pro¬ 
nounced in the tertiary sector. 

The factor income shares discussed above 
are really the factor payments arising in the 
generation of the NDP and for the recipient 
households, they form a part of the personal 
disposable income. It is observed that the 
percentage of the personal disposable in¬ 
come to the net national product at current 
market prices was almost constant through¬ 
out the last two and half decades, whereas 
the household saving rate in relation to the 
personal disposable income rose rapidly in 
the post-l$71-72 period. In the context of 


shifts in factor shares towards compensation 
of employees in the organised sector, it 
would appear that Milton Friedman’s Per¬ 
manent Income Hypothesis does not hold 
good for the Indian economy. 

Notes 

1 Solow R M, "Growth Theory: An Exposi¬ 
tion”, Oxford University Press, p 105. 
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these growth rates. Average growth rates over 
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adopted Our averages given in Table t in 
Section 11 differ, both in magnitude and 
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3 Draft Sixth Five-Year Plan (revised). Planning 
Commission, December 1979, p 55. 

4 Report of the working group on savings (Raj 
Committee), p 9. 

5 Agriculluial production index is based on 
triennium centred on 1969-70 ■-- 100; 
Industrial production index has the base 
1970 - 100. t he earlier index series have 
been shifted arithmetically. Net investment 


and saving rates are the ratios of rtfct invest¬ 
ment and net saving to net national product. 
The average rate is worked out as the average 
over 5/10 years' annual rates. The NDP in¬ 
vestment and savings data have been taken 
from different volumes of the National 
Accounts Statistics issued by the Central 
Statistical Organisation. The real NDP 
growth rate is worked opt at 1970-71 prices. 
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Afighar Ali Engineer 


Stale and Polities in Contemporary 
International, 1986; Rs 90. 


THE process of development brings changes 
in the base and hence changes in the super¬ 
structure are inevitable though not in a one- 
to-one relation as often assumed by mecha¬ 
nical determini sts. The changes in the super¬ 
structure, in fact, are dialectical interaction 
between old and new and hence the resultant 
is quite twisted and tortuous and often more 
difficult to comprehend. The changes in the 
superstructure, in the political processes, 
legal framework and concepts of legitima¬ 
tion are nevertheless bound to follow. 

In order, therefore, to understand and 
analyse the state and politics in contem¬ 
porary India it would be highly necessary 
to study the process of development,' the role 
of capitalists both national and inter¬ 
national, the pressures exercised by multi¬ 
national corporations and so on. In such a 
complex situation, mechanical categories, 
classical Marxist or otherwise, do not help. 
The late Moin Shakir, noted politica. scien¬ 
tist, shows a great deal of maturity in analys¬ 
ing political processes in contemporary 
India. While he accepts a broad Marxist 
framework, he does not fall victim to 
mechanical concepts;', 

His approach to the caste and communal 
problem in our contemporary politics is also 
rich in its complexity. He says; “Religion, 
caste and coinmunalism cannot just be 
dismissed as evil forces. It will be equally 
wrong to discard religious, caste and com¬ 
munal consciousness as 'false consciousness'. 
The notion of false consciousness itself 
requires to bevlearly understood. It should 
be viewed not as referring to the non-existent 


India by Moin Shakir; Ajanfa Books 


but as referring to something operative 
though not real in the absolute sense, deriv¬ 
ing its phenomenal truth from a false 
perception of reality” He very interestingly 
and refreshingly points out: “The strategy 
of countering it [communal consciousness 
with the help of ‘national’ consciousness] is 
bound to fail because one 'false conscious¬ 
ness’ cannot be fought with another ‘false 
consciousness'. False consciousness operates 
both on the level ol the community and the 
nation. The rich and the poor belonging to 
one community or to one country have their 
own distinct and conflicting perceptions of 
reality which are hidden under labels of 
community and nation" 

Shakir is critical of those social scientists 
who ignore the fact that caste, communal 
and ethnic organisations do not attack the 
existing social and economic system but 
want to maintain it. Very true. Also the 
inarxist alternative of Jass analysis and 
class-based struggles is thought to be un¬ 
workable by these empiricists who ignore the 
role of ideology. Again very true. However, 
there is a point here. Class analysis and class- 
based struggles should also not ignore the 
reality of caste, communal and ethnic feel¬ 
ings and their potential for political mobi¬ 
lisation. In fact, the dialectical interaction 
between the old and the new will have to be 
understood in all its complexities and 
richness. Either approach by itself is .too 
simplistic to enhance our understanding of 
the real phenomenon. 

Shakir also tries to analyse the changes 
taking place in the economic base since the 
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process of development began in post- 
Independence India and the political con¬ 
sequences it led to. He tabulates the com¬ 
parative assets of various industrial houses 
from 1972 to 1981 to show how private 
capital accumulation has taken place and 
with what political repercussions. He points 
out, “An understanding of the relative 
strength of the urban and rural bourgeois 
class, their class unity and mutual relation¬ 
ship and the role of foreign capital in Indian 
economy will be of great help in grasping 
the specific character of the Indian state: It 
should, however, be mentioned that the 
Indian state has been performing a decisive 
role m the alignment and realignment of 
these classes.” Shakir has not, regrettably, 
dealt with the role of multi-nationals in 
Indian politics whiclj is certainly of no mean 
dimension today, it is, in my view, increasing 
both in depth and breadth. The role ot 
multinationals has considerably increased 
since Rajiv Gandhi took over and certainly 
needs to be looked into carefully to under¬ 
stand the emerging trends in Indian politics. 

Moin Shakir also maintains that “the state 
in India has not developed to the point of 
autonomy and is not the state of all the 
classes or people. It is the state which servts 
the interests ol the propertied classes in 
society”. While this assertion is by and large 
true, there is more to it than has been 
asserted by the author. I he state, it must be 
understood, as long as its character is 
democratic, does develop a limited degree of 
autonomy. Again it is necessary to under¬ 
stand this phenomenon in all its complexi 
ty. The popular pressures in a democratic 
political set up like that of India do affect 
the po'icy of the state. 1 nese pressures can¬ 
not be completely ignored. This is reflected 
in various land and labour legislations. 
However, it does not mean that the state can 
wrench itself free from the clutches of big 
capitalist-landlord interests. Far from it. 

While discussing communalism and 
secularism the author rightly points out that 
“the determining role has not been played 
by religion and culture but by nop-rcligious 
and non-cultural forces operating in the 
political and economic system. A careful 
scrutiny of the demands which have been 
made by communal leaders will reveal the 
true character and obiectivcs of communal 
politics. Under the mask of religion, culture 
and tradition the communal leaders have 
aimed at protecting the interests of the lower 
middle class and urban intelligentsia” 
Nothing can be more true Shakir makes 
another interesting point about the ruling 
classes' strategy of governing the subaltern 
classes by manipulating communal and 
casteist forces. He observes “The standard 
strategy is to fight one communalism with 
the help of another communalism both at 
the inter-community and intra-community 
levels; Hindu communalism with Muslim 
communalism, Jamat-e-Islami communalism 
with Jamiatul Ulama communalism, Akali 
communalism with extremist Sikh and 
Hindu communalism!' 

Shakir, while analysing the forces of com¬ 
munalism in contemporary India, has not 
taken into account the role of the emerging 
middle castes both in the north as well as 


the south. These middle castes who are 
playing a much greater role today in politics 
than ever before; are getting more and more 
communalised and are becoming more 
vitriolic in this respect. This would have 


A CONFERENCE on Max Weber’s studies 
of Hinduism was held in New Delhi m 1984. 
Some papers read in that conference have 
been collected in this book. 

Max Weber's essay on Hinduism and 
Buddhism is a part of a scries of his studies 
on “The Fconomic Ethic of the World 
Religions”. The essay was published in a 
book torm in 1921; it was first translated 
from German into English in 1958. Indian 
scholars know about Weber’s work on 
Hinduism mainly through this translation. 
In the first paper in this collection, the editor 
has pointed out that the translation was 
defective and sometimes distorted Weber's 
views. The instances of such defects pointed 
out by the editor, however, do not appeal to 
be so serious as to reduce the value of the 
papers contributed by the Indian scholars 
in this collection. 

Weber’s study dealt with the purely 
historical question of the absence of the 
spirit of capitalism in Hinduism. He thought 
that the spirit of capitalism was absent m 
communities dominated by inner forces such 
as Hinduism and Buddhism. Did Weber rule 
out the possibility ot growth of capitalism 
in India? Indeed, this was the subject of 
discussion in a conference on Max Weber's 
work on Hinduism held in Hyderabad in 
1966. The editor has pointed out that that 
was barking up the wrong tree. Weber was 
not interested m the question of modernisa¬ 
tion of India. His was a historical study, and 
his aim was to understand the genesis of the 
unique development of occidental civilisa¬ 
tion. He studied Hinduism and Buddhism 
mainly for a contrast analysis. 

The contributors to the present volume 
have avoided the mistake of criticising Wfeber 
on wrong premises. However, two of them, 
Chaturvedi Badrinath and Dieter Conrad, 
have shown in their respective papers that 
even as a historical study Weber’s thesis was 
not built on solid grounds. They write that 
Weber did not try to understand the main 
ethics of Hinduism. He thought that 
Hinduism had no common ethics. Every 
caste and profession had its own dharma. 
Thus thieves followed their own dharma 
which was stealing, and the king had his 
rajadharma which was to extend his 
kingdom. Weber got this limited idea of 
rajadharma from his reading of the “Artha- 
sastra” which had been discovered a few 
years before he wrote his essay. Weber prac¬ 
tically disregarded the samanya dharma or 
the common ethics of all human beings. 
These are, for instance, truth, self-control, 
simplicity, endurance, etc. Not that Weber 
was unaware of these, but since the existence 


given greater richness to his analysis. The 
book is extremely fresh in its approach and 
rich in data and deserves to be read by those 
who want to understand the contemporary 
political scene in India. 


of samanya dharma in Hinduism was in¬ 
convenient for his thesis that Hindu ethics 
was not conducive to the growth of capita¬ 
lism, he played down the difficulty by dis¬ 
missing these general virtues as “unusually 
colourless”. 

This does not, of course, mean that 
Webci’s deep and extensive studies of 
Hinduism have no value. Hermann Kulke 
makes this clear in his paper “Max Weber's 
Contribution to the Study of ‘Hfnduisation’ 
in India and ’Indianisation of Southeast 
Asia’ ”. It was pointed out in the last century 
by George Campbell (1872), Lyall (1882) and 
Risley (1892) that Hinduism was as good a 
missionary religion as Islam and Christia¬ 
nity. For thousands of years, tribes in the 
periphery of Hinduism have been slowly 
drawn into the mainstream of Hinduism by 
Brahman missionaries. The theory was later 
discussed by Srinivas (1952) who called the 
process Sanskntisation, and Surajit Sinha 
(1962) who applied this theory to show how 
the tubal rajas of Central India became 
Rajputs. Long before these modern scholars. 
Max Webci had developed the theory of 
Hinduisation in all its aspects. Weber 
thought that the desire for legitimation was 
the strongest motive in the peripheral tribes, 
particularly then ruleis. He pointed out that 
Hinduism endowed the ruling stratum of a 
tribe not only with a recognised status in the 
wider world of Hindu society, but secured 
also their superior status over the castes of 
their former tribe “with an efficiency un¬ 
surpassed by any other religion”. 

Weber’s theory of Hinduisation of peri¬ 
pheral tribes was applied later, in 1934, by 
a Dutch scholar Van Leur to explain the pro¬ 
blem of Hinduisation of South East Asia. 
This problem has engaged the mind of his¬ 
torians for a very long time. R C Majumdar 
and other Indian scholars believed that 
Hindu colonists had established political 
authority in those couptries and had then 
transplanted their culture and civilisation 
there. This is the most popular theory in 
India. Van Leur had a different explanation 
of India's cultural influence in Southeast 
Asia. He thought that Indonesian rulers and 
aristocratic groups were in contact with 
India because of trade, and perhaps saw 
India with their own eyes. It was they who 
invited the Brahman priests to their coun¬ 
tries in order to legitimise their interest and 
for organising and domesticating their states 
and subjects. He thought that the initiative 
for the coming of Indian civilisation 
emanated from the Indonesian ruling 
groups. Indonesian scholars generally believe 
this theory. 


Weber on Hinduism 

Ashim Kumar Roy 

Recent Research on Max Weber's Studies of Hinduism edited by Detlef 
Kantowsky; Welt forum Verlag, London, 1986; pp 231, price not stated. 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Metropolitan Housing Markets 

A Case Study of Ahmedabad 

Meera Mehta 
Dinesh Mehta 

This paper deals with the structure of housing supply in metropolitan Ahmedabad over the last two decades. 
The nature of accretion to and the spatial distribution of housing stock, the principal participants in the housing 
market and the beneficiaries of the existing arrangements are discussed. An attempt is made to understand the 
nature of state intervention—the mode of intervention, the influencing interests behind state intervention, the 
actual effects and beneficiaries of state intervention. There is a growing trend towards ‘commodification ’ of housing 


and resort to illegal and quasi-legal 

CONFLICT over scarce resources has ous¬ 
ted in most developing countries and 
elsewhere since long. In the case of the 
metropolitan housing market, these conflicts 
are enhanced further as they occur over one 
of the most important resources, namely 
urban land. Housing and through it the 
derived demand fc: land involves “all the 
main components in the political economy 
of development-capital, labour and the 
state” [Johnstone, 1985]. It thus provides an 
extremely useful way to examine the nature 
of conflicts which arise due to social change 
as a result of urbanisation. 

The housing question is above all that of 
its crisis. Lack of comfort and amenities, 
over-crowding (despite under occupation of 
certain kinds of housing), old buildings, 
unhealthy conditions, make of this question 
an experience shared by a large section of the 
population. What characterises this crisis is 
that it affects other social strata than those 
at the bottom of the income scale and that 
it even reaches large sections of the middle 
strata better placed in other spheres of con¬ 
sumption, but unable to escape the housing 
shortage caused by urban concentration. This 
shortage is not an unavoidable condition of 
the process of urbanisation, but corresponds 
to a relation between supply and demand, 
itself determined by the social conditions of 
production of the market commodity, hous¬ 
ing [Castells, 1977]. 

The housing situation in a metropolitan 
setting reflects the outcome of a large 
number of interactive factors. During any 
given time period, a wide variety of changes 
occur in the housing stock. These may range 
from the usually recognised new construc¬ 
tion to changes occurring as a result of 
upgradation processes. Unlike for housing 
demand, the influence of macro deter¬ 
minants is more pervasive in the housing 
supply processes. These are the nature of 
construction and developer industry, the 
buoyancy of the urban economy, housing 
finance policies and local policies affecting 
the supply of serviced land. The effect of 
these factors is further dependent upon the 
nature of social and economic structures 
which prevail in a given urban setting. The 


methods in the housing market. 

situation becomes even more complex as 
housing supply in urban areas involves an 
interplay of a number of different actors and 
a series of interrelated activities. The actual 
svstems of supply of land and housing essen¬ 
tially depend on the dominant relationships 
amongst these actors and activities. 

In the light nf these perspectives and using 
the case of metropolitan Ahmedabad, this 
paper attempts lo inquire first into the struc¬ 
ture of housing supply in the last two 
decades. The crucial questions discussed in 
this are the nature of housing stock accre¬ 
tions and its spatial distribution over the city, 
the dominant actors in the process of 
housing supply and the beneficiaries of these 
processes. 

The second part of the paper tiaces the 
nature of state or public intervention into 
these processes. The emphasis is both on 
identification of particular systems of inter¬ 
vention, the influencing interests behind 
these, and the actual effects of these inter¬ 
ventions and the beneficiaries of these pro¬ 
cesses. In conclusion, we identify the major 
changes which are occurring as a result of 
the above processes. The most important of 
these seem to be the rapid commodification 
of the housing product and rising trends of 
illegal and quasi-legal processes in the 
housing market. 

Housino System in Ahmedabad 

To understand the housing system it is first 
necessary to classify the conceptual basis of 
inquiry, ft is possible to break down the 
housing supply process in terms of an 
activity-actor matrix. It is then the “social 
organisation within which they pursue their 
activities" [Baross, 1979], which becomes 
relevant for identifying fhe major systems 
of housing production in Ahmedabad. 

We can basically identify five major actor 
groups which are involved in different acti¬ 
vities in the housing supply process. The first 
three of these, namely, the state or the ptiblic 
sector, the private commercial enterprise and 
the petty landlord, broadly represent the 
capitalist sector. Our clubbing of the public 


sector agencies as capitalists in the provision 
of housing is purposive. Although these are 
supposed to work on social objectives, they 
have often essentially acted on profit 
motives. The private commercial enterprise 
has gone through substantial changes in the 
recent past with a distinct tendency for some 
of this sector to turn to botti illegal and 
quasi-legal processes. The extent of illegality 
and scale of opciations differ substantially 
amongst different films as docs the quality 
of the hosing product delivered to the 
matket. The petty landlord group essentially 
refers to the individual owner or landlord 
who docs not comprise a firm but uses a 
single house or a very small number of pro¬ 
perties as an asset base *o generate income. 
Although it may also follow profit- 
maximising behaviour, the difference from 
a private enterprise firm is in terms of the 
scale and nature of operations. 

Distinct from this capitalist group is the 
user group either m the form of the com¬ 
munity sector or the individual family which 
is the ultimate user. The community group 
is characterised by a common concern to 
achieve benefits—use values—for their 
members and operates on the basis of group 
concerns and priorities This may comprise 
of formal registered organisations or simply 
informal associations of co-residents based 
on social or occupational affinity. Similarly, 
the behaviour of the individual user is 
characterised by utility maximisation and 
dominated more by use values rather than 
profits. 

The major components, which are rele¬ 
vant m any process of housing supply, are 
land, shelter (labour and materials), the 
utilities and services and the neighbourhood 
environment. With respect to each of these, 
the important activities are design and pro¬ 
motion, resource mobilisation, construction 
or execution and lastly occupation and 
maintenance. The major actor groups 
engage in these activities in differing degrees. 
The social production of housing in a given 
urban setting may be illustrated by relating 
these components and activities to “the 
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FiciUri 1 Characterisai ion of Metropolitan Housing Market 


Activities __ Actors 


* 

Public 

Agencies 

Capitalist Sector 


User Croup 

Private 

Commercial 

Fnterpnses 

Petty 

Landlords 

Community 

Individual 

Families 

I Design and promotion 

• 

• 

• * 

★ 

* 

2 Resource mobilisation 

• 

• 

★ 

★ 

•* 

3 Construction execution 

• 

• 

★ 

* 

* 

4 Occupation/maintenance 

• 



• * 



• Formal Sector Housing, ★ Informal Sector Housing 


acton who play an active rote in bringing 
them together m the production process” 
[Baross, 1979] A given housing production 
system is thus a reflection of difiereut 
actions m the sphere of the tour main com¬ 
ponents of housing supply, by different 
actors using different methods for gaining 
access to relevant resources 
The conceptual basis of the actors and 
activities described above indicates the dtf 
ferent systems ot production of housing In 
the third world, it is also important to 
distinguish the housing supply process by its 
commodity type and the ways or means 
adopted for its production Ihcse distinc 
tions could be made on the basis of the 
dualistic models of the urban economy 
[lewis (1958), Gcert/, (1963), Santos (1972), 
etc] I hus for analytical purposes, we have 
divided the dominant housing supply pro 
cesses into formal and informal sector 
housing 1 he Figure suggests the dominant 
characterisations of these two sectors in 
accordance with the actor activity approach 
Following Johnstone [1985], wc define 
formal housing as “that which is constructed 
through established institutions md convt n 
tions and meets, indeed relics upon the 
existence of legally based building and plan 
nmg regulations and propeity laws” Infor 
mat housing is seen as being developed 
through some form of illegal activities and 
which docs not conform to the statutory 
norms and standards of construction 
Recently ho cvct there have been situations 
where even the conventional modern hous 
ing has been considered unauthorised 
because all the neecssarv permissions have 
not been taken Hence, even within the broad 
dad categonsation, there are likelv to be 
overlaps, suggesting some sort of conlmum 
in the housing market 

Within the broad categorisation suggested 
above, further distinctions may be made on 
the basis ol the commodity types prevalent 
in the local maiket Within in the formal 
sector, the first division mav be made 
between housing provided by public and 
private sectors As we shall sec later on. 
within these supposedly distinct categories 
there arc clearly areas of overlap As for 
example, for most public housing, the actual 
execution is done by the private contractors, 
whereas for a large proportion of private 
housing, financing is utilised fiom the co 
operative sector rhe private sector housing 
is further sub-divided into (wo main groups 
the Traditional housing and the Modern 
housing Most ot the former dates back to 
the pre-independence period and consists of 
two major house types, namely the poles and 
the chants The ‘poles' are two to three 
storied row houses/btocks which are preva 
lent in the walled city I hese were built as 
single family dwelling units two centuries 
ago but are now used as multi family dwel¬ 
ling units The ‘chawls’ of Ahmedabad are 
single stories, one or two room dwelling 
units with shared services, built in the thirties 
mainly catering to the industrial workers 
The modern housing spans over a large 


period, although the spurt in this type came 
mostly in the post independence period 
This housing is largely based on the western 
principles and standards, developed either 
by the owntr residents themselves, that is 
self built or private enterprise firms, locally 
re fcried to as private developers 

T he major distinction within the informal 
sector may be made in terms of the methods 
used to gam access to land Housing 
developed on illegally appropriated land, arc 
termed squat'er settlements, whereas that 
developed on legally owned or rented land 
but without the necessary permissions from 
the local authorities are referred to as quasi 
legal developments I hese di fferent systems 
mav be distinguished on a set ot charac 
tenstics Tht basic difference, however 
underlies the motivations of suppliers and 
the legality of tenure and development 

I he most dominant of these systems in 
Ahmedabad has been the formal private 
sector Despite, or probably because of the 
housing policy emphasis on the supply ol 
packaged housing, the share of public sector 
in terms of provision ot housing has 
remained quite poor, at a mere 10 per cent 
of the total stock by 1981 Share of the static 
traditional sector has come down fiorn a 
verv high propoiti >n of 60 per cent to only 
30 per cent m just two decades On the other 
hand, the modem private housing has more 
than doubled its share The dominance of 
the private commercial sector is clearly 
evident from the fact that it has contributed 
at an increasing rate to the net decadal 
increase in the housing stock The surpns 
mg aspect is that the private commercial 
sector seems to have outpaced even the 
informal sector in this process In the 1971 81 
decade, the private sector contributed almost 
60 per cent to the net decadal increases com 
pared to just 26 per cent by the informal 
sector Fhis is despite the fact that we may 
have overestimated the informal sector 
housing a little, as a recent study in the 
city enumerated 87,200 slum houses in 
Ahmedabad urban area [Core, 1983] Thus 
the dominance of the private sector in the 
Ahmedabad housing market may be even 
more pronounced than indicated through 
our analysis 

The spatial distribution ot housing stock 
indicates that the influence of modern 
private sector has been much more pervasive 
on the western side of the city On the 
eastern side, the private sector has played a 


major role only in the peripheral areas where 
it has been possible to get land The rising 
share of this sector is reflected in the fact 
that >ts share even on the eastern periphery 
has increased from 28 to 44 per cent It thus 
becomes important to understand the pro 
cesses of supply of the private sector in more 
detail The next section is addressed to this 
issue 

(m Ron oi PRivArr St ctor in 
ahmuvabaos Housing 

1 he very beginning of ptivate efforts can 
be ti reed to the elite movements outside the 
walled utv ind the low income rental hous 
mg developed on a laige scale in the form 
ot chav 1 housing The chawls were 
developed bv hotl the pi is itc tnticpieneuis 
and institutions Although these provided 
onlv a bare minimum ot physical comforts 
it extremely high densities at least it was 
a form of shelter, within the acetpted legal 
framework It appeals that by 1930, almost 
90 per cent of the households on the eastei n 
side ol the rivet outside the walled city, 
resided in this type ol housing However, 
since independence, the supply of this form 
ot housing has totally ceased One explana 
lion ol this may be the effects of Rent 
C ontrol Act ot 1947 which acted as a 
disincentive for housing as it ceased to be 
i profitable investment It is, however, not 
very clear as to whether this Act really has 
any decisive influence on the development 
of chawls An alternative explanation may 
be that the chawls were not really developed 
as profitable investments by commercial 
enterprises but were constructed by indus¬ 
trialists and given at low rents to the recent 
migrants to entice them to work in the 
rapidly developing textile mills This seem 
quite likelv as most of the growth in textile 
sector also took place during the twenties 
and thirties and stabilised thereafter In any 
case, the conditions in the chawls since then 
have worsened considerably due to both 
oveicrnwding and a complete neglect by the 
landlords who presumably found it un¬ 
economical to conUnue the maintenance and 
upkeep of these buildings 

On the other hand, the private sectors' 
rote in provision of housing for the middle 
classes had increased tremendously over a 
period of time The impetus for this came 
primarily from the elite movements New 
areas, mainly housing the elites, were 
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io, eloped in three directions, across the river 
,in the western side, northwards m Shahi- 
haug and southwards tn Maninagar. These 
were low-density developments which 
emulated the modern British town planning 
principles of low-density and garden 
suburbs. The “elite” residential areas were 
further enhanced by the development of 
major educational and health institutions in 
contrast to the highly polluting textile mills 
on the eastern side. Further, these areas were 
based on the garden suburbs concept with 
low densities, wide roads and large plots 
The role of elites as vested interests was also 
clear from the fact that most of the areas 
covered under the schemes for infrastructure 
provision was m the richer areas, even 
though the development was more intense 
and faster in the eastern working class areas 
The elites, of course, were generally able 
to finance their own housing though nchiy 
supported by the local authority in creating 


an appropriate" overall environment in the 
new areas A part of this consolidation pro¬ 
cess was 'hrough the financing of middle 
class to develop their housing in these areas 
Support has largely been procured through 
financing of housing co-operatives by the 
government The first co-operative in 
Ahmedabad was starti J as early as 1924 25 
when a group of persons came together to 
develop a land sub-division scheme with 
optional provision for buildings liberal 
financing made available from the registrar 
of Co-operative societies ensured that none 
of the members had to spend an amount 
larger than ihe rent they were paying for their 
crowded quarters in the city This effort 
proved to be a 1 itnd setter for over a hundred 
different co operative societies which 
mushroomed during the next two decades 
Most of these were developed in the western 
elite areas toi the middle income groups 
They were gcneially developed on a com- 


Tabie 1 Structure oe Housing Suppiv in Ahmi pvbad Urban Area 




formal 


Informal 

Total 


Public 


Private 






Traditional 

Modern 





Pols/ 

Gatntals 

C haw Is 




1961 

Old city 

02 

909 

69 

no 

21 

78517 
(100 0) 

East AMC 

n 5 

OU 

45 1 

2< 1 

22 8 

114110 
(100 0) 

West AMC 

20 

00 

92 

62 1 

26 5 

26079 
(100 0) 

East periphery 

161 

19 

00 

Ml 

3b 9 

15603 
(100 0) 

West periphery 

00 

81 

0 0 

no 

16 5 

6504 
(100 0) 

Total 

141T 9 

86349 

59456 

391 9 

413% 

240813 


(5 9) 

(35 9) 

(24 7) 

(1ft 4) 

(17 2) 

(100 0) 

1971 

Old city 

07 

89 6 

67 

0 0 

31 

80697 
(100 0) 

East AMC 

14 7 

00 

317 

2 1 -1 

29 9 

163015 
(100 0) 

West AMC 

47 

00 

48 

65 1 

25 4 

49670 
(100 0) 

East periphery 

65 

319 

00 

781 

334 

35923 
(100 0) 

Wiest periphery 

00 

71 2 

00 

n ; 

157 

10297 

(1000) 

Ibtal 

29153 

91085 

59456 

82406 

77502 

33%02 


(8 6) 

(26 8) 

(17 5) 

1?4 3) 

(22 8) 

(100 0) 

1981 

Old city 

07 

88 0 

44 

0 0 

69 

782257 
(100 0) 

East AMC 

16 5 

00 

247 

24 3 

34 4 

208974 

(1000) 

West AMC 

78 

00 

29 

67 1 

22 2 

82689 
(100 0) 

East periphery 

73 

206 

00 

44 7 

27 4 

77168 

(1000) 

West periphery 

49 

21 ; 

00 

67 0 

64 

45541 

(1000) 

Ibtal 

49427 

94706 

59456 

171264 

117776 

492629 


(100) 

(19 2) 

(121) 

(34 8) 

(23 8) 

(100 Q) 


Note. The CeB values In above table represents the row percentages 
Source. Mehta and Mehta [1987] 
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mututy basis with a group of persons from 
the same caste, geographical or occupational 
backgrounds coming together to form 
co-operatives 

On the whole then, at the time ol in¬ 
dependence, almost 70 per cent of house¬ 
holds resided in areas outside of the walled 
city m two distinctly segregated housing 
types Even though the private sector as a 
whole was quite large, the share of modern 
private housing was very limited This was 
generally limited to housing developed by the 
very rich on large estates or by the upper 
middle classes through the co-operatives 
However, the piopor'ion of population 
housed by this type did not exceed 7 to 8 per 
cent of the total population outside the 
walled city l he rest were confined to the ill 
seiviced, high density rentals in the torm of 
chawls housing in tfu eastern areas 

Post Inrf im ndi nc i Pi riod 

The decades following independence have 
seen a phenomenal increase in the role ot 
private modern housing on the Ahmedabad 
housing Scene Surprisingly, however, even 
in this short span of *5 yea*-«- this role has 
undergone substantial changes The first two 
decades of this period saw essentially a 
widening of the co operative network on a 
fanly large scale Bv 1970, there were more 
than 1,400 co operative societies with an 
estimated 55,000 mcmhcis Most ol these 
were low density and sub plot type develop 
merits with cither independent bungalows or 
detached tenement type housing In the 
initial yeais the plots were quite large, rang¬ 
ing generally from 500 to 1,000 sq in This 
was reflective of both the low land prices and 
the town planning regulations which rt 
quired very large minimum plot si/ev 
During the sixties, the average plot st/is 
showed a gradual decline, with ihe range 
shifting to about 100 to 600 sq m per plot 
Similarly, compared to developments with 
individual plots, there was a greater tendency 
to have the tenement type housing, where 
independent individual units were spaced 
closely together on jointly held land I his 
was also in tune with the using land and 
construction prices 

Throughout these two dc,adcs, private 
sector modern housing was based on 
genuine co operative efloiis wht re peopie 
from similar social or occ lpational groups 
came together to manage then resources to 
generate the housing product for direct 
utility maximisation [he financial assis 
tance available from the Gujarat Housing 
Co operative Society lo each member was 
about 50 to 65 per cent of the total land and 
construction cost Ihe benefits of these 
developments have, however, accrued very 
clearly to the upper income groups This is 
partly reflected m 'he fact that most of the 
co operative housing came up in upper 
income areas like Flhsbridge, Navrangppra, 
Shahibaug, and Maninagar Analysis by 
Bhatt and Chavda, [nd| indicates that by 
1965, of the societies applying for financial 
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assistance; 813 per cent were located in these 
areas Similarly 82 3 per cent of the members 
receiving loans were from higher caste 
groups and almost none of them had a 
monthly household income of less than 
1,000 rupees (at 1965 prices) A detailed 
examination ot the trends and spatial 
patterns of such housing co operatives 
reveals that there has been a gradual dis 
persal over other neighbourhoods of the city 
over the years This trend has, however, 
reversed to an extent in the last two decades 
(Ihble 3) This is paiilv indicative of the 
nature of restructuring talcing place in 
Ahmedabad’s housing 

LMEROI NC b Ot CAPITA! 1ST FIRMS 

Until the seventies private housing sen 
lures were community based and well sup 
ported through financial assistance from the 
co operative sector During the seventies 
however, a number of changes occurred in 
the supply process 1 here was an mettasmg 
commercialisation ol the piivate sector in 
itially led by the technocrat developers and 
later by ‘otganiscis who wue essentially 
financiers coming forth to finance this low 
risk and high returns industry Several 


factors were responsible for this major 
change in the organisation of the private 
construction industry First of all, with the 
land prices rising at a faster rate than real 
incomes, the effective demand for plotted 
type of developments with large individual 
houses at low densities started to fall at least 
within the city limits Although this demand 
did shift partially outwards to ti.<* periphery, 
the vacant land legislation in 1972 and the 
Urban Land (Ceiling and Regulation) Act 
m 1976, curtailed this type of development 
Instead, high density developments, of the 
tenement type mentioned earlier and the 
multistoried apartment buildings were 
becoming more common These were seen 
as being economically more viable m view 
ot the rising land prices and the diffusion 
of modem building technology The demand 
for these type of developments also reflected 
the ‘taste’ changes through the demonstra 
non effects of similar development in 
Bombay These newer type of developments 
required substantially more organisational 
and technical know how This led to the 
entrv of technocrat developers 

I his trend of commercialisation was 
further strengthened during the last seven 


ties and early eighties. Over time, rapidly 
rising prices and a flat ceiling on amnmp t 
available through co-operative financing 
resulted in high price to loan ratios render¬ 
ing such financing meaningless for the 
middle class Simultaneously, procedures for 
getting the necessary permissions become 
increasingly difficult, especially after the 
enactment of Urban Land (Ceiling and 
Regulations) Act These various factors pro¬ 
vided a ready climate for further commer¬ 
cialisation of private housing This was 
further strengthened by other economic 
trends and developments in the city, as seen 
for example m the stagnation of textile 
industry, following which capitalists were 
seeking more profitable areas of investments 
The structure of developer industry itself 
underwent changes by replacing the domi¬ 
nant role of tne technocrat, architect or 
engineer, by that of the financers and legal 
experts These groups have very effectively 
cucumvented the various well-meaning 
legislation both through legal and quasi 
legal means 

There seem to be some beneficial results 
of this dominance of private sector housing 
m Ahmedabad at aggregate levels First of 
all, unlike most other metropolises, the rate 
of ownership has more than doubled in the 
last two decades m Ahmedabad Similarly, 
there is only a marginal increase in crowding 
as reflected m persons per room ratios 
However, these figures are deceptive as the 
benefits have been distributed in a distinctly 
skewed manner Compared to an average 36 
per cent ownership in the city, the western 
elite areas had 58 per cent owners as against 
28 per cent in the eastern areas Similarly, 
tor crowding the entire increase is absorbed 
by the smaller one room houses The large 
houses even registered decrease in persons 
per loom ratios 

Another significant trend occurring m 
recent years is in the area of unauthorised 
construction Indirect estimates suggest that 
within the Ahmedabad municipal corpora¬ 
tion limits during the 1971 81 decade almost 
35,000 units or almost 50 per cent of the net 
additions were made without requisite per¬ 
missions of the local authorities A large 
proportion of these however, comprise of the 
informal sector development, totalling to 
nearly 30,000 units in number In addition, 
almost 15 per cent of the supply by formal 
private sector was probably unauthorised in 
the terms mentioned earlier Such construc¬ 
tion was probably much higher in the peri¬ 
pheral areas It is likely that the extent of 
unauthorised construction In the periphery 
accounts for almost 45,000 units a stagger¬ 
ing proportion which is nearly 60 per cent 
of net additions to the stock 

Informal Sector in Ahmedabad 

It has been observed in the earlier sections 
that especially since the independence; most 
formal housing efforts have catered only to 
the middle and especially upper income 
groups. The only housing alternative left 


Tabu ’ Siuiai Patterns™ Net Dlc sdel Increases to Housinc Stock 




1 ormal 


Informal 

Total 

Public 

Private 





Traditional 

Modern 





Pols and 






(iimtais 




1961-71 

Old uty 

18 3 

4? 1 

00 

39 6 

2180 

(1000) 

last AMC 

22 0 

00 

31 5 

465 

48905 
(100 0) 

West AMC 

77 

00 

68 1 

24 2 

23591 
(100 0) 

Fast periphery 

100 

94 

49 8 

30 8 

20320 
(100 0) 

West periphery 

00 

50 1 

35 8 

14 1 

3793 

(1000) 

Total 

13 2 

48 

43 4 

36 5 

98789 
(100 0) 

1971-81 

Old city 





2540 

Fast AMC 

23 0 

00 

26 5 

50 5 

45959 

(1C00) 

West AMC 

12 6 

00 

70 1 

17 3 

33019 
(100 0) 

East periphery 

88 

108 

59 1 

221 

41256 

(1000) 

West periphery 

64 

72 

82 7 

37 

35244 
(100 0) 

Tbtal 

132 

24 

58 1 

263 

153027 

(1000) 

Source Same as Thble 1 






Table 3 

Spatial Patterns oe Co operaiive Housing 



1931 

1941 

1951 

1961 1971 

1981 

Percentage of units in high 
income areas lo total co 
operative housing 

1000 

872 

78 7 

66 6 76 0 

75 8 


Sowve Sompura (1983), based on data from district Registrar of Co operatives, Ahmedabad 
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mcrefore lot Vow« income groups has 
-fen the ‘hulmenU’, commonly tefened to 
as ‘slum’ housing. The lower costs of hous¬ 
ing in these settlements match the economic 
need of these groups to minimise their hous 
ing expenditure. 

Comparison with the other metropolitan 
cities of India indicates that in 1981, 
Ahmedabad appears to have a lower propor¬ 
tion of its population m the ‘slum* set¬ 
tlements The past patterns, however, reveal 
some interesting changes On the whole, the 
porportion of informal sector bousing ha* 
risen from 17 2 per cent in 1961 to 22 8 in 
1971 and almost 24 per cent m 1981 During 
the period of 1961-71 the city witnessed a 
rather explosive growth of informal housing 
which showed an average decadal growth 
rate of 88 per cent compared to the overall 
growth in housing stock ot only about 40 
per cent The next decade, however, shows 
a considerable decline with the growth rate 
at only around 50 per cent Its share of the 
net addition to the housing stock has declined 
m the last decade A spatially disaggregated 
analysis indicates that m the eastern AM( 
areas, almost 50 pel cent of the net addi 
tion is through thi sector Similarly, in the 
eastern peripheral areas, the informal sec 
tor continues to be important, though not 
dominant any more 

NAIURLOI IMORMAI Hot SING 

There has been a tendenev on the pait ot 
urban planners and pohev makers lo regard 
the entire slum formation or informal hous 
mg as being of a rather homogeneous type 
However, generalising on the basis ot 
physical character of these areas hides the 
realities of their evolutional y processes 
There are distinctive patterns in *heu evolu 
tion, and these also vary in spatial and 
temporal characteristics 

Drawing on a number of studies which 
have directly or indirectly looked at the pro¬ 
cesses of evolution of slum clusters or set 
tlements, theie are two distinct types which 
seem to be prevalent in Ahmedabad These 
types are identified mainly on the basis of 
gaining access to land As mentioned earlier 
m this paper, Squatter settlements are 
developed on illegally appropriated land 
whereas the quasi-legal settlements are on 
legally owned or rented land but developed 
without the necessary permissions from the 
authorities Within each group, further 
distinctions are made on the basis of the 
dominant actor groups involved m initiating 
the development 

SQUATTLR SLTTLEMfeNrS 

The distinctive feature of these settlements 
is that land is usually appropriated, either 
by a community for their own use or by an 
opportunist 'slumlord*. The land on which 
squatting occurs may be vacant cither due 
to its unsuitability for conventional develop¬ 
ment (low lying areas, river beds, marshy 
lands, etc) or because it is under acquisition 


vn accoidanw with the zonal plans of the 
local authority Similarly, publicly owned 
vacant UnJ is a pr>me tatget for appropria¬ 
tion Of’cn lands under long legal disputes 
or owned by ‘absentee? landlords are also 
squatted upon by the slumlords 

1 hese types ot settlements are more likely 
to come up near places of work Howevet, 
at times, in conditions of emergency, due to 
riots, floods or forceful evictions, any poten 
tial site may be taken over even tf the loca¬ 
tion is inconvenient The development then 
proceeds rapidly as relatives and kith and 
kin flock to the settlement following the 
assurance ot some level of securi'y In any 
case, target numbers also tend to ensure 
security of tenure due to the political 
v ulnerabilitv of the situation Households 
at all levels ot the economic laddei may be 
found heie I he materials quality of shelter 
depends generally on the income levels of 
the households Thus, a great variety ot 
shelter levels are observed I or most people, 
however, it is difficult to expand the area of 
the house Only the more dominant house 
liolds manage to ktep larger areas lor 
thcmsiKcs 

In ivcoidince with the corpoiation’s 
policy io piondt (he minimum intristruc 
turc ot common water taps, latrines and 
individual drainage connections, a laigt 
utaioutv of such settlements in Ahmedabad 
have these tmlitics Provision ot thvse 
facilities h is iIso led to secunty ol tenure 
for the k side it's as they peiceive this action 
ot lool tut hoi n\ as a stamp ot Tcgitinnsa 
lion’ The 1 i<c*t trend in the slumlord tvpe 
ol settlements is quite promising as the 
residents hoc tended to organise once th» 
knowledge ol the completely illegal position 
of the slumlords is discovered The local 
leaders in many cases have overthrown the 
stranglehold of the slumlord and stopped 
paying unis to him 

Quasi legal Settlements 

I he second group of slum settlements 
consists ot quasi legal sub divisions and 
tenement construction These settlements are 
different from the squatter settlements as 
they are bull' upon with explicit consent ot 
the land iwner I here are three identifiable 
models within this group of quasi legal 
settlements 

( ommunitv Based Sub divisions In this 
case, a community, either on the basis ot 


social oi occupational youpvti^s, buys ot 
leases out land from a landlord often with 
the help of some intermediary The req uisite 
sub-divuions and allocations are earned out 
by the group leaders, who also determine the 
lard rents to be paid by the members Shelter 
is developed by individual households accor¬ 
ding to the access to building materials The 
settlements are quasi-legal only in the sense 
that no formal approval for the land sub¬ 
divisions or buildings is sought from local 
authouty The materials used ior shelter are 
also usually classified as ‘temporary* and no 
building permissions would usually be forth¬ 
coming The overall layout is properly laid 
out T he emphasis, however, is on maximis¬ 
ing the use of land even at the cost of en 
vironmental conditions 

landloid Based Subdivisions In the 
second model in this group similar type of 
development is undated bv the legal landlord 
himself In most cases, the landlord operates 
through an intermediary who often turns 
into a slumlord 1 heie are two main reasons 
for a landlord to promote *uch development 
I irstly, a lot of areas which have been now 
engulfed bv the uiban growth ol Ahmedabad 
wete considered distant oud ing areas gust 
three (o torn decades back I arlier it was 
quite profitable to rent out plots ot land to 
low ithomc groups who would then <on- 
stiuvt then own shelters/liuls Thus, without 
making any investments, the landlords col 
lev ted rent for the land whn h often cveeeded 
its market value < icncrallv a densityot about 
80 households pi i acic was common on such 
developments At Rs 10 per household per 
month ir income ot Rs 800 pin acre was 

1*1111 5 Skrwt UDlMRIM 'IllNOI Hinihtsoi 
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1961 1971 1981 


Ownuship (Percentage of sell 

owned houses) 


AMC 

P 6 

23 7 

36 l 

Tort walls 

28 9 

na 

161 

1 ast< rn areas 

na 

na 

27 6 

ISi stern areas 

na 

na 

*>7 6 

C rowding 

(IVrsons per 

room) 

AMC 

l 11 

3 22 

na 

Persons per room in 
one room houses 

4 IS 

S 14 

na 

Persons per room in 
larger houses 

2 46 

2 K) 

na 


Sonrtv Mehia and Mehta fl987j 


Tabu 4 Dlsn ribuiion Oh Housing Srex x bv T v pi \mi Yfsr oi C onstri c iion 


Year of C onstrucuon__ House type 




Traditional 

I ormal 

Informal 



Pols 

Chawls 

Row Houses 
or Bungalows 

Apartments 


1976 to 1985 


54 

12 1 

65 

58 6 

22 7 

1960 to 1975 


27 

15 7 

25 3 

416 

42 9 

1930 to 1960 


34 8 

37 9 

409 

18 8 

23 5 

Before 1930 


571 

315 

26 8 

00 

10 9 

Unspecified 


00 

08 

07 

10 

00 

Total 


1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 


Source Mehta and Mehta [1987] 



possible for the landlords without making 
any investments 1 his land would not have 
yielded any return otherwise tor a long time 
In addition, there were no legal restrictions 
imposed on the land owners m preventing 
eviction, situation that does not exist any 
longer with the introduction ot the Rent 
C ontrol Act f hi se sites were developed over 
time without much consideration to an cl 
fluent design ot ihc layout In this situation 
the subsequent devi lopmcnts have been in 
two dira turns In somt cases, there has been 
more community based developments with 
further additions taking place through kin 
ship atr iiiginn uts In otheis, however, the 
initial occupants have tended to become 
‘slumlords and lurthi additions are con, 
tolled bv them, and access to these develop 
ments is through the market mechanism in 
this vase, the rents arc generally high and 
strictlv cntoiced Any improvement of the 
sheltei is not readilv permitted nor is the 
security of tenure lot the tenants assured 
The slumloids take all precautions to pic 
vent any organisation ot the tenants against 
them If such cases oicui, the response of 
the landlord may be to take legal action 
(which is urelv successful) or seek an 
intermediate solution bv busing ott’ these 
people, ot at the ixtrinic, those with political 
connections manage to nave land ‘.icquued’ 
tor public purpose In the lirsi s.i.s the high 
rates ot returns ot both residential and com 
mercial developments would ensure substan 
tial piofits i sen alter paying ott the slum 
dwellto In the second ease the landlords 
manage to get .mother plot ot land in ex 
change wh eh is ties fiom anv hassles 
A second reason toi the landlord lo pro 


mote this type ot development arises when 
his land is put under acquisition or reserva¬ 
tion for some purpose As the value of land 
to the owner is frozen, it may be more pro¬ 
fitable for him to promote development of 
sub divisions and distribute these through 
an intermediary on collection oi deposits 
and monthly payment ot rents In a case 
study of a site which was under the ‘green 
belt' of the local authority it was found that 
landlord had collected Rs 21,000 as initial 
deposit in 1969 and about Rs 2,30,000 in 
land rents from 1970 to 1977 for a plot of 
2 acres which had about 200 sub-divisions 
1 he returns were thus much more than the 
‘pegged market price’ ot land 

Owner Developed Rental Units A variant 
of the above model is the one in which the 
owner even undertakes construction ot 
sheltei In these settlements, the land sub 
division and shelter construction is not ap 
proved by the local authority However, since 
the shelter construction is undertaken by the 
land owner, there is uniformity in the 
building materials usage and the plots arc- 
well laid ouJ though with very high densities 
Rents vaiy trom Rs 80 to Rs 100 for a 10 
sq m shelter space The enforcement is c\ 
tremelv stiict with dctaulters being evicted 
outught I he security ot tenure is thus 
totally linked to the ability to pay Further, 
the provision ot services by the local authority 
ultimately benefits the owners who gencially 
increase the rents in such areas [Bom. 1984] 
The location ol such settlements is, as in the 
prcvious case, on the peripheral lands which 
arc either under icquisition or zoned lor the 
‘green belt* 


I abi i 6 Cshvaiis or Unai ihorisi i) Const m t iion during 1971 81 


Tbtal additions to the stock during 1VM 81 
I stimated building use permissions 
given by authority 

Estimated unauthorised construction 

Estimated share ot informal sector 

Estimated private set tor unauthorised construction 



AMC 

Periphery 


765)8 

76489 

I ow 

37240 

30000 

High 

41698 

36000 

low 

39)98 

46489 

High 

34840 

40489 


29878 

10400 


9420 

36089 


Source Mehta and Mehta [1987] 
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Year Agencies and the Number ot Dwelling Units_ Tbtal 


GBH CSC B 


Till 1961 

90)8 


1961-71 

6975 

- 

1971-81 

13824 

247 

1981-84 

67)8 

7153 


AMC 

AUDA 

State 
Govern 
menl Dcpts 


1440 

- 

)655 

14133 
(21 39) 

5344 


2701 

15020 
(22 73) 

4876 

— 

1327 

20274 

(30.68) 

12% 

1461 

— 

16648 
(25 20) 


Notes- Agency Abbreviations GHB Gujarat Housing Board, GSCB Gujarat Slum Clearance 
Board, AMC Ahmedabad Municipal Corporation, ADDA Ahmedabad Urban 
Development Authority. 

Source. Compiled from Agency Reports 


Dominant Informal Housing 
Of the various processes described above, 
it appears that within the boundaries of the 
local authority, the more predominant torm 
of supply is the quasi-legal This is partially 
evident from the fact that almost 80 per cent 
of the ‘slum* settlements are situated on 
privately owned plots At the same time, 
however, there is an increasing ttend to ap¬ 
propriate public land for this purpose. This 
is also true in the eastern periphery which 
has been very recently annexed by the 
municipal corporation 
Our case studies indicate that such quasi- 
legal housing is less likely to be community 
based and has probably been developed by 
the ‘slumlords’ The publicly owned land is 
most vulnerable to squatting as there is lit¬ 
tle supervision by the agency There is also 
‘public’ knowledge (ot at least knowledge 
among the interested persons) about the 
developmental programmes of the local 
agency tot a particulai site The slum-lords 
are switt to organise squatting on such lands 
However, the information on Ahmedabad 
indicates that squatting on public land 
appears to be quilt limited 

I he majority ot slum settlements, located 
upon privately held lands aie not squatter 
settlements of the type descubed in this 
papci Were this lo be true it would have 
been an ipt manifestation of ‘taking over’ 
of the means ol reproduction bv the pro 
kran.it Instead, uc hud that a growing 
puts capilahsi class which has strong links 
to local politnal processes participating in 
the informal housing market Though the 
scale ol operation, both in terms ot numbers 
and tmance is small, the rate ot ‘surplus’ 
generated nras otten subsunti ills be more 
Ilian in ihe formal sector 

Rot» ot r111- MAIL 

‘Planned c*-ntral state interventions in the 
spatial development processes ol capitalism 
have taken the torm ot administrative acts 
conditioned by precise legal instruments 
which, however, only allow tor changes in 
the organisation of production to be a possi¬ 
ble indirect effect of changes implemented 
in the sphere of circulation” [C ookc, 1983] 

In the sphere of housing, a variety of ad¬ 
ministrative acts related to control of rents, 
ceiling on land ownership, financial 
assistance, etc, have intact led to lurthei 
worsening ot the conditions ot urban poor 
While these acts by themselves are not for 
protection and maintenance ot a particular 
set of relations of production and of ap¬ 
propriations which necessarily serve the 
interests of the elite; the implementation pro¬ 
cess adopted (or the nbn-implcmentation), 
is such that the structural relationship bet¬ 
ween the actors and activities are not altered. 
We describe here two major state policies/ 
programmes, of interventions in the housing 
market, which were supposed to alter the 
structural characteristics of the housing sec 
tor and serve the needs of the urban poor. 
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Our description is only illustrative of the 
results of various other poliues and pro 
grammes related to the town planning 
regulations, land acquisition and housing 
finance, which directly or indirectly affect 
the local housing market 

Urban Land Ceiling 

The Urban Land (Ceiling and Regulation) 
Act (ULCRA) of Februaiy, 1976 was pio 
mulgated with the mam objective of 
“preventing the concentration of urban land 
in the hands of a few persons and specula 
tion and profitability therein, and with a 
view to bringing about an equitable distnbu-> 
tion of land in urban agglomeration to sub 
serve the common good” The ULCRA 
specitied a ceiling limit of 1,000 sq m of 
vacant land for Ahmedabad city Excess land 
was liable for acquisition by the state govern 
ment as per Section 10 ot the Act The finan 
cial compensation to be paid tor such ac 
quisition was well below the market puce. 
The land thus acquired was to be used tor 
construction of low income housing 

It is almost a decade since the promulga 
tion of this Act The land acquired under 
this Act is just 0 3 per cent ot the estimated 
surplus land [WadWa, 1983] I he ‘equitable 
and distribution’ envisaged in the Act has 
thus remained only on paper On the other 
hand, a largt number ot owners/dcvelopers 
have taken recourse to the exemptions 
available m the Act Section 20 ot the Act 
provided exemption with resptet to hard 
ships to the land ownei or cases involving 
public interest Under Section 21 o‘ the Act, 
the excess vacant land could be exempted 
from acquisition if housing toi weaker 
sections were to be built 

The elections held in 1977, following the 
national ‘emergency’ saw emergence ol 
coalition ot the opposition parties at both 
national and slate level Given the diverse 
composition of this new political party, and 
a lack of clear ideology, the landowners' 
lobby had little difficulty m claiming exemp 
tions to the Ceiling Act ttom the new state 
government We attribute this to the local 
political system as nearly 60 per cent ot 
exemptions in the country were in the state 
of Gujarat alone 

In the first four years of the new govern¬ 
ment, 36,310 housing units were approved 
under Section 21 There was, however, no 
increase in housing for the economically 
weaker sections, neither through land ac 
quisition or through the exemptions Most 
of the housing built under the exemption 
was for the middle and upper middle income 
groups Since the Act has also prescribed 
limits on the sue and sale price of the houses 
built under the Section 21, a large amount 
of transactions were carried out with ‘black’ 
money. The Act thus not only deprived the 
state of its legitimate taxes on sale deeds but 
also increased the circulation of money into 
the ‘parallel’ or ‘black’ economy 

ULCRA has been generally criticised m 
terms of leading to annnerease in land prices 
Our analysis of Ahmedabad. however, indi¬ 


cates that in terms of registered sale deed 
prices, there has been only a marginal in 
crease in the post-ULC prices as compared 
to the pre ULL prices It may be argued that 
the ‘unregistered’ component of prices may 
have increased However, even under the 
assumption of 50 per cent share of the 
unregistered component, the growth late of 
land prices in post 1976 period is just about 
the same as growth rate in the pre 1976 
period 

One of the consequences of ULC has been 
in terms of a substantial decline in the 
number of official land transactions It thus 
appears that, while a large amount of land 
has been ‘withheld’ from the formal land 
maiket informal’ land market seems to 
have proliferated in Ahmedabad 

On the whe le, despite its progressive am 
bitions towaids a more equitable society the 
UI ( RA has tailed miserably to even make 
a dent in the pattern of ownership ol urban 
land On the other hand, its effects have been 
quite coniiaiv as it has in fact enhanced the 
‘surplus’ vauc ot land which has acci ucd to 
the capitalist and the petty capitalist 
landovners or the housing construction 
enterpnses 

Publi S it lor Housing 

In compmson to the privatt sector the 
role ot the public sector has been very 
limited in housing supplies in Ahmedabad 
city At present only about 10 per cent ol 
the tofil housing stock was produced 
through public sector efforts Over the la t 


two decades, its share in net additions to the 
stock has declined considerably 

The public sector consists of a number ot 
different agencies which have, over the years, 
participated in the housing provisions in the 
city Government involved in the process of 
housing supply These agencies together have 
built about 66,000 units so tar, at an aveiage 
rate of 2,000 units per annum The impor 
tarn agencits and their role in provision of 
public housing are shown in Ihble 7 

The Gujatat Housing Board (GHB) is 
clcaily the most dominant public housing 
agency in tht city The bulk of its housing 
construction in the initial periods was related 
to subsidised housing tor industrial workers 
under the scheme initiated by the central 
government in the Second 1 ivc Year Plan 
Its other housing stock is equally divided 
among the pre .enbed income categories of 
I WS (economic illy weaker section), LIG 
(lower income group) and MIG (middle m 
con.c group) 

I he Guiarat Slum ( lcarance Board 
(CSC B) set up in 1976 to cater to the needs 
of slum dwclleis, has undertiken major 
housing projects only in the nasi thtcc years 
in the form of site and serv ices and 1 WS 
housing I he Ahmedabad Municipal Cor 
poration s (AMC) major lole in the sixties 
and early seventies was limited to construc¬ 
tion of slum quarters (total ol 9,084) and a 
1 irgc low income group housing project 1 he 
Ahmedabad Urban Development Authority 
(AUDA) established in 1977 is essentially a 
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planning agency for the peripheral areas of 
Ahmedabad city. In order to fulfill its social 
objective it has announced a site and service 
project which is still in the construction 
stage. The state government's various depart¬ 
ments are also involved in housing activities, 
essentially as staff quarters for their 
employees 

The 'spurt' in the housing activity of 
public agencies in the last 3 years is essen¬ 
tially due to the site and services projects 
undertaken by most agencies. I he predomi¬ 
nance of site and sei vices projects is pri¬ 
marily due to the preferences of the funding 
agencies rather lhan the agencies’ own 
initiatives. 

In terms of the sheer magnitude of the 
housing built by the public sector it has had 
little impact on the housing situation in the 
city as well as the supply processes of the 
private sector housing. The professed objec¬ 
tives of most public schemes to reach specific 
income groups are only partially met. Given 
the small magnitudes of public housing pro¬ 
jects in the city, where substantial housing 
demand is unfulfilled, ‘leakages' are bound 
to take place. These leakages occur either 
through under-reporting of family income 
by the applicants or through premature sale 
of houses in violation of the hire-purchase 
conditions set by the agency. Given the 
nature of subsidised pricing policy to meet 
with the 'affordability' criterion laid down 
by public agencies, it is thus likely that a 
greater share of subsidies accrue to the 
relatively higher income group households. 
The public housing schemes are in fact seen 
as “a case of subsidising the rich”. Besides 
the leakages, even the implicit subsidisation 
of different housing projects appears to be 
regressive. Paul [1972], for example, in¬ 
dicated through his study of GHB housing 
that, “within the low income group rental 
housing scheme, rates of subsidy are higher 
-for the larger and more expensive tene¬ 
ments. .. The gap between the government 
return and private relurn is very large and 
bestows substantial windfall gains on the 
middle income groups. Such gains are much 
less substantial for the lower income groups!' 

The recent emphasis on 'site and services’ 
schemes, based on the World Bank's ‘pro¬ 
gressive development* model has also not 
succeeded in Ahmedabad. The public agen¬ 
cies have found it difficult to sell plots and 
even on those sold so far, no self-help con¬ 
struction has occurred. The reasons for these 
are largely due to the unfavourable locations. 
Another fundamental question is regarding 
the assumption on part of agencies about 
the effective demand for a legal tenure to 
land by the urban poor. While the huts in 
the city are being sold for about the same 
price as charged for the site and services 
plots, the lack of an overwhelming response 
on the part of urban poor for such public 
housing projects may be understandable 

The public agencies have thus played a 
limited role in the housing construction ac¬ 
tivities. Though their efforts are directed 


essentially towards meeting the housing 
needs of the urbaa poor, in the prevalent 
housing situation, these agencies end up ser¬ 
ving the needs of the higher income groups 
at relatively subsidised rates. With available 
land and financial resources, it is unlikely 
that the public sectoi could increase its 
output dramatically to prevent leakages. The 
need probably is to evolve institutional 
mechanisms to support as well as control the 
private formal and informal sector housing 
activities in a manner that leads to efficient 
and equitable housing flows at the city level. 

Compared to the piecemeal sites and ser¬ 
vices projects by different agencies, the slum 
improvement programme by AMC has been, 
despite the constraints, a much more com¬ 
prehensive efforts. AMC claims to have pro¬ 
vided at least shared services to almost 90 pci 
cent of the slum settlements. However, a re¬ 
cent evaluation by Boni [I98S] reveals serious 
service gaps in implementation. The evalua¬ 
tions indicate that first of all, the services 
provided are generally inadequate in magni¬ 
tude and often very poorly located. The 
resultant pressure on the services and poor 


quality in provision often leads to poor 
maintenance and breakdown. This is es¬ 
pecially true for the shared public services. 
The attractive subsidies for individual facili¬ 
ties are often not availed of due to tenure 
problems as the owners' sanction is essen¬ 
tial. In other cases, it was found that these 
subsidies were used by quasi-legal developers 
to provide public services. These developers 
then charged extra rent for such better ser¬ 
viced units. Besides these problems in pro¬ 
vision, the main drawback from AMC side 
has been a lack of co-ordination between 
different departments giving the services and 
a total lack of maintenance of these services. 
Thus despite good intentions the programme 
has at least in part benefited the petty 
dcvclopcis also. However, the relevance of 
this approach in both reaching a large pro¬ 
portion of the deprived groups and more im¬ 
portantly providing a perceived security of 
tenure to the slum dwellers cannot be denied. 
A number of studies have indicated that this 
perception of secure tenure has led to a spurt 
in investment on their dwellings whenever 
this was possible in tcims of tenure and 
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economic conditions [cf Shartna, 1983 and 
Munshi, 19811 

Conclusions 

Despite a long history that spans over five 
centuries, the most important developments 
in the residential structure of Ahmedabad 
has occurred only in this century Eycn sen 
the most dramatic changes have taken place 
in the last two to three decades The review 
of housing supplies in Ahmedabad indicates 
certain distinct systems in both the formal 
and informal sectors The important amongst 
the former are the public housing, tradi 
tional private sector, community based 
formal sector and the modem housing which 
is commercially provided by the private 
firms Within the informal sector also, there 
are clear distinctions between the production 
of community based housing and that pro 
duced by the petty capitalists In both the 
formal and informal sectors, there has been 
a gradual shift from traditional self-built 
housing in the early twentieth century 
towards commodification by both the petty 
capitalists in the.informal sector and the 
large housing firms in the formal sector The 
role of popular pa Pupation in the housing 
supplies is thus slowly being rendered non 
existent Within the two important housing 
supply systems, the private sector and the 
informal sector, the more dominant role of 
the user groups is gradually being replaced 
b) that of the capitalists 

The mam question which then arises is 
regarding the determinants of this fiend of 
development The process of commcrcialisa 
tion of housing in an urban area may result 
from eithei internal factors related to the 
users m terms of changing household situa 
tions or due to a set of external factors moie 
related to overall conditions m the housing 
market in terms of nature of demand, levels 
of supply, flow of finance, profitability and 
prices, the complexities involved in housing 
supply, etc On the whole, in Ahmedabad 
both have been greatly influential First of 
all, the conditions in the urban economy in 
terms of the relative stagnation and closure 
of many textile mills, has had a two fold 
influence The lack of employment oppor¬ 
tunities in the textile sector has probably 
forced a number of low-income households 
to turn to petty landlordism On the other 
hand, the higher profitability m housing in¬ 
dustry relative to other economic activities 
or investment opportunities has attracted 
considerable finance through the private 
developer firms More importantly, through 
rising demand, penetration of external 
capital for speculative activities (especially 
from Bombay) and due to the unintended 
effects of certain legislative measures 
(especially ULCRA), the puces of land and 
housing have been using rapidly This has 
led to the entry of pnvate firms into the 
areas of housing market in a dominant way 
At the same time, m the informal sector, the 
‘slumlord!sm’ and quasi-legal developments 
are becoming more common place: This (no- 


cess of commodification is not only res¬ 
tricted to the flow of new housing but also 
affects existing stock, especially in areas 
where effective and representative community 
control is lacking Thus, the highly 
celebrated popular sector of the sixties is m 
fact becoming a myth in both the formal and 
informal sectors with rising domination of 
the capitalist form of production 

The second important question which 
emerges is with respect to the effects ol this 
pattern of development The major impact 
is m tei ms of the loss of popular control over 
housing for a large proportion of the popu 
lation In effect, the use values are under 
mined by the actual potential exchange or 
market value On the other hand, with real 
prices rising taster than real incomes, the 
effective choice in the market is further 
reduced A greater tendency for forced lm 
mobility will tend to characterise the hous¬ 
ing process of especially the lower income 
groups 1 he second important impact is that 
the public progtammes fail to reach the 
target groups As we have seen, there are 
large scale leakages in the public housing 
projects l ventn the improvement program 
mes lor slum areas, the real benefits often 
accrue to the petty slumlords rather than the 
residents who end up paying higher rents 
Similarly other measures like ULCRA are 
also manipulated to direct the benefits to 
capitalists 

Given such a situation, the role of the state 
becomes ot paramount importance in ensur 
mg ‘access' to 1 tnd or housing for the urban 
poor and reducing the domination of mono 
poly capitalism which profits from absolute 
and relative scarcity of urban land by ap 
propiidling surplus in the form of ground 
rent [C onwav 1982] Iti oui brief review of 
state’s role in the housing sector it was seen 
that existing approaches of most agencies are 
quite it relevant with their focus on direct 
construction Their contribution to the stock 
has been marginal The efforts at ensuring 
access to land for the poor has also been 
restricted to a tew symbolic site and services 
projects Well intentioned, though highly 
misconceived legislation like ULCRA has 
probably had little positive effect on the 
housing market However, even the specific 
policies and programmes for tha urban poor 
such as the slum improvement programme, 
have generally been manoeuvred to benefit 
the different groups of capitalists m both the 
informal and formal sectors Despite the 
cliches regarding socialistic pattern of society, 
the capitalist modes have been encouraged 
and supported It is thus clear that the ef 
forts to ensure housing for the poor need to 
be much more comprehensive in their scope 
This is essential, both to ensure greater 
popular control and achieve a restructuring 
of the housing supply systems It remains 
to be seen whether the necessary political 
will along with technical and managerial 
capabilities for more relevant policies to 
bring about structural changes is forth¬ 
coming in the next decades 
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Technological Change in Developing Countries 

A Note 

Sanjay Kathuria 

The study of technological change is still in its early stages It is clear, however, that the simple market structure- 
innovation paradigm is not enough Technical knowledge is tacit, cumulative and firm-specific, hence not easily 
replicable or transferable. A large part of technological change activity in developing country firms can be accounted 
for by the need to assimilate and adapt imported technology to local conditions Given its primacy in the 
industrialisation process, it is necessary to know why some firms or countries are more successful as managers 
of technological change than others 


I 

Introduction 

industrial development is a process of 
acquiring technological capability m the 
course of continuing technological change 
The costs of achieving international com 
petitiveness are the costs of acquiring 
technological capability 1 
THE above citation hints at a growing body 
of empirical research that seeks to examine 
the process of technological change (TC) in 
the less developed countries TC can be 
defined as modifications in the technical and 
organisational information required to 
manufacture products 2 The motivation for 
analysing FC arises from the realisation that 
capital accumulation and resource allocation 
are not enough to explain productivity 
gross th This is of course, nothing new In 
1957 Solow found that technical advance 
accounted lor 90 per cent of the doubling 
of US non farm per capita output over 
1909 49 ' Schumpeter's portrayal of 
technical progress has inspired a whole 
generation of industrial economists to 
explore ihe link between market structure 
and innovation 4 However, while attempting 
to come to grips with technological change 
in the developing countries, development 
economists have to go beyond (but still mak 
ing use of) the standard industrial economics 
paradigm 5 Case studies have proved useful 
in this task 

If we accept the importance and primacy 
of managing and implementing TC in the 
path towards industrialisation, we have to 
be aware of the present level of understan¬ 
ding of this phenomenon m the developing 
countries It is not necessary to attempt here 
a survey of the literature on this theme, since 
that had been undertaken recently by 
Fransman (1985) Instead we shall focus on 
the gaps in our understanding of TC and 
possible areas of further research, in the con¬ 
cluding section Prior to this, the possible 
conceptualisations of TC will be briefly 
enumerated in Section 11 In Sect.on 111 the 
major findings of the literature, including 
that on India, have been discussed 

II 

Alternative Conceptualisations of 
lechnological Change 

The study of TC is still in its early stages, 
and several conceptualisations, not 


necessarily mutually exclusive, have been 
developed An example of this is the "stages” 
approch to TC 6 This is rather similar to the 
evolutionary sequence of industrial develop 
ment Fransman (1985) classifies the follow 
ing forms of TC 

(a) Search for new products and processes, 

(b) Adaptation of products and processes 
to local conditions, 

(c) Improvement ot products and 
precedes, 

(d) Development of new products and pm 
cesses, and 

(e) Basic research 

Developing country capability is generally 
confined to (a), (b), and (c), but the “hieiar 
chy implicit m this classification is not sup 
ported b> solid empirical evidence We do 
not know for sure whether it is more difficult 
or ‘complex to design a new product than 
to modify an existing one ’ 7 Morcovct, like 
other stage theories, the casual mechanism 
for progressing from one stage to the next 
is not clear 

From the writings of S Teitel and S I all 
among others, it is clear that at least tor the 
Latin American countries and India stage 
(b), i e, adaptation to local conditions 
(specific inputs, production scale and market 
demand) is the most important foim of (C 
that takes place 

The stages approach can also be exposed 
to the criticism that it docs not take into 
account variations in the pattern and evolu 
tion of TC in different sectors of the in 
dustrial economy kau (1985) illustrates this 
by taking two polar cases of discontinuous, 
small-batch and continuous flow process 
production Pavitt (1984) goes much further 
and develops a taxonomy based on sectoral 
patterns of IC Analysing data for about 
2,000 significant innovations in Britain 
from 1945 onwards, he proposes a three 
fold classification of firms into supplier 
dominated, production intensive (scale 
intensive and specialised suppliers) and 
science based Variations in technological 
trajectories and characteristics across these 
sectors can be explained by sources of 
technology, requirements of users, and 
possibilities for appropriation In supphei 
dominated Arms like those in textiles and 
other traditional manufactures, process 
innovation predominates, most of it origi¬ 
nating from suppliers In scale-intensive 
large sectors Like steel, glass, and assembly 
line operations, a large part of the innova¬ 


tions originate tn-house The rest comes 
from the relatively small, specialised sup 
pliers til the instrumentation and mechanical 
engineering sectors which enjoy a symbiotic 
relationship with the larger firms In science- 
based sectors like electronics and chemicals, 
the innovating firms aie relatively big and 
develop innovations over a wide range cf 
product groups within their principal fields 
of activity 

Pavitt’s analysis brings home the pitfalls 
of attempting generalisations in the analvsis 
of TC I his applies with iven greater force 
to the developing countucs in which there 
are large variations in intttial conditions and 
polio environment 

III 

Major Finding* 

Although a substantial volume of work 
has been undertaken on the subject, 8 
understanding of the process ot TC is as yet 
very * rudimentary’ * We have onlv rough 
ideas of the determinants of TC, and even 
less ot the importance ot each factor in the 
extent of which it influences FC Our chait 
attempts to set out the linkages between in 
dustrial competitiveness, TC, and the deter 
minants ot TC the chart is self explanatory 
1C impinges on competitiveness through 
price as well as non price factors TC can 
be brought about through imports, reverse 
engineering, adaptation or innovation 
The determinants of TC can be grouped 
under firm-specific, industry-specific and 
economy wide factors Although the list of 
factors is by no means exhaustive, it does 
take into account the results of many years 
of painstaking work summarised m Katz 
(1985) ,n Besides the listing of determinant 
factors, it is at least as-important to have 
some idea of the magnitude of the effect and 
of its effect on the kind of TC that takes 
place let us take a look at some of the more 
important conclusions of the literature 

(1) The concept of a readily replicable 
'technology shelf is highly nebulous 
Ibchnology imitation or transfer is not 
trivial, and requires assimilation as well as 
adaptation to local conditions. Similarly, the 
industrial organisation likely to develop in 
association with the imitated and adapted 
technology will be very different 11 

(2) Unlike Arrow's (1962) costless 
"learning-by-doing'' model, there is no 
inevitable casual link between new flows of 
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information on the one hand and learning 
and TC on the other In fact.'itissuggested 
that the central feature of the learning pro¬ 
cess may lie in doing by having learned 
rather than m learning by having done, 
i e, prior accumulation of technological and 
managerial capabilities may be necessary to 
start doing In other words, in order to suc¬ 
cessfully apply technical knowledge, firms 
and countries have to develop their own 
technological capabilities Related to this is 
the point that TC is largely a cumulative pro¬ 
cess specific to firms ** 

(1) Indigenous (incremental) technical 
change is as important as, and a complement 
to, step jump’ technological change (targely 
imported tiom developed countries) 

(4) The increasingly complex institutional 
structures require that there should be con 
tmuous interaction between producers ot 
technology arm usus adapteis and im 
prosers ol technology ' 

(4) Since the miporitd technology Ins to 
be modified and ulapud before it can be 
used ill indigenous conditions typical 
technical change clloits arc determined b\ 
the need to use different t m m itci uls sc lit 
and down pi nil si/c disusitv piodua mis 
adipt product dcsij i use simpler mellowet 
capacity machinery stietch out e ipaciiy ol 
existing equipment etc In I atm \mcitcu 
K seems lo h i\e been in msoluntiry 
ilmosl uiesliable by pioetuel of file decision 
to e irrs out ill mill Muting ictivitus is 
well as the result ol delibciatc promotion ot 
research actieity 14 

(6) Connected to the abuse is the point that 
thert arc important complement iritics bet 
ween impoits and indigenous technology 1 

(7) According to hit the Ic isihilny ol 
sucecssiullv nationalising a specific tspe ot 
production hv inducing its installinon tnd 
elcvclopmcnt through protection depends on 
(a) the initivl gip between tlu pioduetion 
organisation chosen In plants in developed 
and developing commits (b) the i ite of 
indigenous pioeress mained bv plants in 
developed and developing countries (c) eon 
scntional laelor piiee dilletcntials and 
(d) the degree ol natural pioieetion enjoyed 
by the product ,|ft 

(8) In continuous How piodueiion m 
those eases in which the si/c ot the domestic 
market has permitted the election ol plants 
of international scale and in which the 
world’s technological frontier has not 
experienced significant jumps for a long 
period of time, an intant industry protection 
policy, systematically maintained for at least 
two decades, seems to have induced the 
development ot competitive national enter 
prises based upon sound indigenous techno 
logical capabilities” 17 In India, these pro 
cess industries have been conspicuously poor 
performers w 

(9) As in India, the relative success of 
domestic manufacturing production in the 
Latin American countries has been much 
greater in sectors that ha'vc discontinuous 
and small batch production In I.atm 
America, this has happened particularly 


Chart 

A Schematic Reprfsi ntation of the Factors Dftlrmining 
Technological Change 
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where the underlying disadvantages are 
“counteracted by large domestic engineer 
mg efforts m product design and production 
planning and organisation, and by sopht 
sticaied computet based production 
technology 14 

(10) l ndcr i highly piotected and mono 
pohstic nv lion mail 1L may be more adap 
tivc and lets innovative and of the output 
stretehim \ nun A more competitive en 
vuonrmnt his hetn associated, it tens 
paribus with more cost reducing and 
p>oduct dillcrcntnting IC efforts"’ 0 

Mure specific illy tor India, somt ol the 
findings olhu thin those alriadv stiled 
abovt in 

(11) Aceoidmg io Dcsai (1985) techno 
logical progress sums to owe little to 
technolot v impoits 1 He writes that ‘some 
ot the most ueiissful turns showid 
technologic il Ivnunism after technology 
sipphcrs luted to help them, some even 
without inv i npoits ot technology 
(p 20h6) 

(12) One ot the nnjor obicctivesof India’s 
industmlisiiion ind technology import 
pohtv is sett iitnncc However few Inditn 
firms aie »blt to keep abreast ot mill 
national technology iluough their own 
R and D efforts ind have had to resett 
periodically to technology imports The 
lcsult was t< chnotogic tl dependence ami 
stagnation 11ns it is suggested nnv have 
arisen on mount of the restricjiu policy 
with uspeel io th price paid for technology 
as also io the limited access ol foreign lums 
to a share m (he Indian market, which m ant 
that Indian in ins received a shallow and 
nairow range ol technology’ 2 

(13) lechnologv imports influence and aie 
in (urn influenced by domestic maiket struc 
tures If imported technology ts to be more 
fully exploited government needs to be more 
neutral between dittcient kinds of firms 
(public/private small large, etc) 21 

(14) hitc I ndian technological capabi 
lilies were stimulated by government policy 
“they were also contained by it, guided in 
particular directions and inhibited from 
being fully exploited in efficient production 
Indian technological learning was not fullv 
stretched it was, on the contrary stunted 


and deformed reaching an artificial limit 
long before it need have done ,J4 


IV 

Gaps in Understandiniy' 

If there is one conclusion to be dtawn 
tiom out brief survey it is ti «t research so 
fur has been inconclusive I his is partly 
inherent in case studs analysis Hut it also 
points to the fact that research on TC is still 
in its preliminary stages Some ot the gaps 
m ou. understanding and issues lor further 
icstirch are detailed below 

(1) Lvcn molding io I all (forthcoming), 
ii is possible that although the icsults ot pio 
tcctcd induct!idlisation do not sum io 
luvtitv the heavy costs inclined * Indias 
tcehnoloae il base is capable ot responding 
vigorously to i dillticni set of incentives 
In this context, the responses to recent 
changes md thrusts in Indijn government 
policy would in ike tor interesting study 

(2) This is related to the ibovc point 
Suppose that l him becomes internationally 
competitive and clfuunt via a process of 
protection md ptomotion ol learning over 
a pc nod ot, say two decades It then finds 
that the technology it has mastered is being 
replaced by a modern one (e g, conventional 
I lilies bv numerically controlled lathes) 
Should society then take upon itstll to pro 
tea a second round of learning 

or should the returns tiom the first learn 
mg sequence finance the dynamics of the 
evolving process 7 ' t asc studies ol dll 
ferent experiences of this prerecss would be 
vuv illununaiing 

(1) the changing skill-, and material 
requirements tor an ttfcUive transfer of 
technology in the course ol a country’s 
development need to he examined This 
could be done via industrial and firm 
specific ease studies The changes in the 
skills and materials according to the Icsel 
of complexity of the technology as well as 
the sector to which it is directed could also 
be studied 2> 

(4) A related issue is brought up m leitel 
(1984) A start should be made in building 
a matrix of inter industry flows of technical 
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informtion and skills, analogous to the 
input-output table. It would help in our 
understanding of issues such as learning by 
doing, diffusion of technical skills, and 
generation of externalities. 

(5^The relationship between domestic and 
foreign technology should be made more 
precise. Is a minimum domestic techno¬ 
logical capability necessary to absorb foreign 
technology? At what point is there a trade¬ 
off, if any. between foreign and local 
technology (taking into account the long-run 
learning effects in the latter)? Is there an 
evolutionary pattern over time in the extent 
to which the two technologies are substi- 
tutcs/complementary? The influence on this 
relationship oi the factors identified in the 
chart also needs to be brought out. The 
whole point is that learning is a time- 
consuming process, and we have to devise 
a dynamically efficient solution to the 
foreign-local technology question. 

(6) Rosenberg (1976) refers to the crucial 
role of the machine tools sector in Atnctican 
economic development. 1 hrnujrh a process 
of creative interaction with their user in¬ 
dustries, this capital goods sector generated 
a stream of majot as well as inciementai 
innovations (the latter being more impor¬ 
tant) which resulted in enormous saving to 
the economy as a whole. One of the key con¬ 
ditions for this was physical proximity bet¬ 
ween producer and user. Hot our purposes, 
it would be useful to study the influence on 
technical change of this sort of cieative in¬ 
teraction between user industries, on (he one 
hand, and between their input suppliers 
(both current as well as capital inputs), on 
the othei, and whether and to what extent 
the nature and intensity of interaction are 
affected by the degree of vertical integration 
(our interpretation of physical proximity).-* 

(7) More work is also needed on the 
relationship between different forms ot 
technology transler (e g, direct loteign in¬ 
vestment, licensing, consultancy, technical 
agreements, etc) and domestic technological 
change. 

(8) The chait we have drawn throws up 
a host of issues to be explored. It is clear 
that we have a long way to go before we can 
agree on the factors responsible for in¬ 
dustrialisation and technical progress in 
firms or countries. These factors therefore 
call for further investigation. Across coun¬ 
tries, we would like to know why some coun¬ 
tries do better than others. Again, within a 
country, it is necessary to know why some 
firms can mature while others (even in the 
same industry and environment) cannot. 30 


Notes 

[This is a revised version of a seminar paper 
presented at the Indian Council for Research 
on International Economic Relations in August 
1986.] 


1 Pack and Westphal (1986). p 106. 

2 This borrows from Teitel (1984). 

3 Solow (1957). 

4 See Kamien and Schwartz (1982), especially 
Chapter one, for an elaboration. 

5 See Fransman (1985), pp 638-39. 

6 See, for example, Fransman (1985), Lall 
(forthcoming) and Katz (1985). 

7 Teitel (1984), p 53. 

8 Important centres of activity have included 
the J Katz-spearheaded studies in Latin 
America, the vast amount of worx done at 
the Science Policy Research Unit in Sussex 
on all industrialising countries, World Bank 
Studies, work done at the Research Polity 
Institute in Lund and also that of individual 
scholars in India, Korea, etc. For some 
surveys as well as recent contributions to the 
literature, see Fransman (1985), Rosenburg 
and Frischtak (1985), special issues of World 
Development (1984. Nos 5/6 and the Jour¬ 
nal of Development Economics (1984). 
Nos 1/2). 

9 Sec Rosenberg (1982). Both this as well as 
Rosenberg’s earlier work (1976) should be 
essential reading for any student of 
technology. 

10 The findings presented in Katz (1985) give 
more details on the possible effects of son e 
of these factors. 

11 Kat/ (1982). 

12 See Chantramonklasri (1985), Katz (1985). 
Bell (1984), and Pavitt (1984). 

13 Bell (1985) 

14 Ieitcl (1984), pp 41-42 

15 Fransman (1984). 

16 Kat/ (1985). p 159. 

17 Katz (1985), p 155. 

18 Desai (1985). 

19 Kat/ (1985), p 159. 

20 Katz (1985) and Teitel (1984). 

21 This is a little difficult to believe. 

22 Results arising from the Indo-F.l;C project 
on transfer of technology. See Desai (1985). 

23 Desai (1985). 

24 I all (forthcoming), concluding chaptci. 

25 This would not imply that the strategy 
followed by India was wrong. Dynamic con¬ 
siderations ol learning and experience must 
be kept in mind, and one would do well to 
keep in nund the statement of the President 
of the Bank of Japan in 1950: ‘Promotion 
of exports should be attained on the prin¬ 
ciple of international specialisation. For 
instance, efforts to foster the local 
automotive industry are a sheer nonsense' 
(quoted in Bell (1985), p 85). The rest s 
history. 

26 Katz (1985), pp 156-57. 

27 Rosenberg and Frischtak (1985), Preface. 

28 An Article by Teitel (1982) is a beginning 
along these lines. Among other things he 
calculates the engineering intensity of dif¬ 
ferent industrial sectors in the US economy. 

29 I am currently engaged in this exercise. 

30 See Kat/ (1985) and Bell (1985). 
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DISCUSSION 


The Oracle from the Island of Dr Marx 

G P Deshpande 


Our fathers claimed, by obvious madness moved, 
Man's innocent until his guilt is proved 
They would have known, had they not been contused 
He is innocent until he is accused 

—Ogden Nash 

IT would appear that Sumdnta Banerjee (SB) 
is in inexplicable pain over the teachers being 
driven to the wall (EPW, September 19) SB’s 
vituperative outburst against the CPI- 
CPI(M) raises many questions 1b begin with 
why the dwandwa samasa of the CPI- 
CP1(M) when Murh Manohar Prasad Singh 
(not Murli Mohan Singh), the DUTA presi 
dent who belongs to the CPI(M), is in fact 
leading an arduous struggle in the Delhi 
University 9 And not just him SB has ob 
viously not been involved in a strike of any 
kind for a long time Otherwise he would 
have known a little more about (the CP1(M) 
oriented) activists of the DUTA There aie 
lots of them No strike is possible without 
them And they are continuing to struggle 
The L Pl(M) Polit Bureau has condemned 
the accord Satya Sadhan l hakravarti (SSC) 
and k Ihekcdaih (KT) have resigned then 
positions on the AIFUCTO secretariat The 
C PI has not done anything like this And 
it is just a plain lie and a monstrous one at 
that that the-CPI(M) first accepted the 
accord and that following the heckling of 
Thekcdath the CP1(M) leaders “held hur¬ 
ried meetings at their headquarters” and 
changed their mind At no stage was 
B T Randdive (whom SB mentions) in 
favour of the accord People at the Ajoy 
Bhawan one hears have a different version 
of the proceedings It is understandable that 
they do What is not understandable is how 
and why SB finds that version acceptable, 
is nimble-footed enough to reach the Ajoy 
Bhawan but cannot get to the 14, Ashoka 
Road tohear its version Or perhaps it is not 
altogether ununderstandable 1b argue that 
Anil Bordia is credible to the CPI(M) is not 
arguing anything It is simply hurling an 
abuse Who can stop such independent lef¬ 
tists as those who think they are alone on 
the island of Dr Marx from cleverly mixing 
abuse with facts when it comes to the people 
they hold in utter contempt, strike or no 
strike? 

Let us be clear on one thing CPI(M) is 
not blameless on the question of the so- 
called settlement. All said and done, SSC 
and KT did sign a treacherous accord The 
Hindus believe that the puna karma deter¬ 
mines your present. IWo members of the 
CPI(M) have been party to a betrayal As 
atonement for that karma they must suffer 
the present of SB and his ilk, who did not 
open their mouth even once m support when 
the struggle was on, jumping ferociously 
at them, abusing them and shedding 
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crocodile tears over the fate of the teachers 
Messers SSC and KT cannot even ask a ta 
Arjuna m the Mahabharata Oh, Sumanta 
where was your Marxist Dharma when we 
were struggling 9 Thekedath has even coni 
pounded his sin Obviously SB does not 
know this fact, otherwise he would have 
surely used it His mam source of informa 
non, i e, Ajoy Bhavan, has not probably 
heard of it' \nyway, alter the PB of the 
CPI(M) has squarely condemned the 
agreement, 1 hckedaih speaking in Bombay 
(my souiu a report of his speech in the 
Maharashtra Times, not the CPI oflice in 
Bombay) was still unrepentant H<* did not 
say that he was wrong m signing that agree 
ment So the C P!(M), at any rate these two 
members, is not blameless 

What SB like a good islander ignores .s 
what is happening on the mainland A s'trug 
gle is going on M M P Singh and his col 
leagues are leading it They are CPI(M) 
people One dots nof have to be a sym 
pathiser ol the C PI(M) (but one has to be 
a sympathise! ot the struggle) to see that to 
project SSC and k 1 as the protagonists ol 
the C Pl(\1) line and completely ignore the 
fact that M M P Singh and his colleagues 
could not hast gone on doing what they are 
doing if 14 Ashoka Road would not have 
been tirmls behind them is to try and spicad 
confusion m the DU1A ranks SSC and k 1 
have done it already Now they are being ably 
assisted by Ajov Bhavan and SB The pnn 
cipal et tot ot SB is not that he has simply 
presented some gossip as facts and has non 
chalantls throw n in a tic but rather his not 
so clever attempt to isolate M M P Stngn 
and the DU1A activists from what he choscs 
to describe as the CP1(M) Nothing could 
be more lpohtieal There is some meaning 
to the CP1(M) and M M P Singh continu 
mg the snuggle Iheie is a verse in the 
Mudra Rakshasa which says 
hear ol obstacles deters the weakmmded 
from risking an enterprise 

the mediocre having launched it, when 
checked bv resetse, pause midway 
But men of superior calibre are wanned, 
though, with obstacles, beset over and anon 
And lo the task, once undertaken hold 
unflinching 

(Mudra Rakshasa It 17) 
There are such people of superior calibre in 
the DUTA Unfortunately for SB, according 
to our information, there are some at the 
14 Ashoka Road too They continue to back 
them More precisely BTR is and has always 
been one of them 

CP1(M) has shown two kinds of po'itical 
praxis One was exemplified by SSC and K T 
The other is exemplified by M M P Singh 
and his colleagues SB mentions these facts 


but refuses to relate the continuing DUTA 
struggle to a C P1(M) understanding or its 
political praxis 

That raises the main problem with SB’s 
piece The problem is not that he condemns 
the CPI(M) Why shouldn’t he’ But nothing 
is more dangerous to the leachcr’s struggle, 
more specifically to the DUTA struggle, if 
an impression is given that it is being led by 
some angels who however belong to a 
political party which is but to sell out the 
interests of the masses It does not seem that 
SB has no sympathy with the DUTA strike 
lhen why invent and spread the extra- 
ordinaiv he that “the f PI(M) appeared to 
have agreed that the strike needed to be 
withdrawn” 9 'For me your betrayal is real 
but continuation ol snuggle is a pari of a 
conspiracy’ is what SB seems to tell the 
C PJtM)' 1 et httn s iv th tt if he likes What 
is unfortunate about his ouibuisi is that 
M M P Singh and his colleagues who aie 
lighting an extraordinarily difficult, il not 
impossible, battle are si mi to be mere 
agents of the C Pl(M) which is ’keen on tak 
ing ovet the* leadtiship ot the Ml IJC 10" 
In short SB has taken in anti strike mdanti 
DU TA position 

When intellectuals like SB use any stick 
including of course the stupidities ol people 
like SSC and k I to beat the left with and 
hold a view that the lelt is innocent only 
until it is accused by the SHs ol the woild, 
the left cannot possibly “respond to the 
manoeuvres of a government that is all too 
eagernot unlike SB htmscH “to split a 
movement ’ The only way it e an elo so is not 
to let the plague on the continent of left' 
attitude ol those who seem to think that thev 
have bought the monopoly tights to the 
island of Dr Mat x deter then trom pursuing 
their course 1 he I)U IA has done so twice 
in the past under the leadership of the 
activists ol the very patty winch SB choost 
to identify exclusively with SSC undKI The 
left will also have to be wai v ol the pecultai 
kind ol apparently leftist Ionic which finds 
it “ridiculous’ that SSC and kT continue 
in the CPi(M) but docs not find it creditable 
that M M P Singh and people like him 
belong lo the CPI(M) I he problem with 
that petition is that it is a degenerate 
Brahmanical attitude whit h finds expulsions 
from the caste ( hahishkar ) more interesting 
and worthwhile than the continuation of the 
snuggle ( dharma ) 

\tr> much like SB we find it difficult to 
undci<tand that SSC and kT go unpunished 
by their party At the same time very 
much unlike SB we find it creditable that 
M M P Singh and ms colleagues are backed 
to the full by their party SB’s attitude can 
at best create an archipaelago of Dr Marx 
which can only lead to naishkarmya (non¬ 
action) except, of course, as an occasional 
oracle in the EPW\ 
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BEFORE MAKING PAYMENT 

Are you responsible for making any of the following payments 
exceeding the specified limits? 

NATURE OF PA YMENT SPECIFIED LIMIT 

* Salary ‘ Taxafcfe ' 

* Dividend, Interest (other than interest on , 

securities) Rs. 2,500 

* Winning from Lotteries/winnings from 
Crossword Puzzles/Horse Racing, etc , w e f 

1 6 1986 R$. 5,000 

* Insurance Commission (including 

Remuneration, Reward, etc ) Rs. 5,000 

* Payment to contractors or sub-contractors Rs. 10,000 

* Payments to Non-residents Any amount 

IF YES, 1 

Please do not forget to. 

a) deduct Income-tax at appropriate rates before making or 
crediting payment, 

b) deposit it with Central Government in time, and 

c) furnish to the concerned Income-tax Officer a statement in 
prescribed form giving details of such deductions and deposit 

Fulfil your statutory obligations lest you may face levy of interest, 

penalty and prosecution. 


Rs. 5,000 

Rs. 5,000 
Rs. 10,000 
Any amount 


Fur further details, please contact your Income-tax 
Officer or the Public Relations Officer in the office of 
your Commissioner of Income-tax. 


INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT 


DI. (RS & PR) 
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TAX SAVING SCHEME FOR 

Companies, Individuals, Firms and HUFs, with income 
assessable for tax under the head “Profits and Gains 
from Business or Profession” as covered under 
Section 32 AB of Income Tax Act, 1961. 

• Deposits under the Scheme are deductible upto 
20% of the taxable income. 

• To be eligible, deposits should be made within 6 
months of closure of assessee’s accounting year or 
before fifing of tax return, whichever is earlier. 

• Amounts deposited will earn interest at 10% p.a. 
Interest will be credited to the depositor's bank account 
on 31 st March every year, without Tax Deduction at 
Source and can be freely withdrawn for any use. 

• Principal amounts of deposits can be withdrawn after 
One Year for the purchase of plant and machinery, 
computers etc. for the business or profession of the 
assessee or for other eligible purposes. 


• Withdrawals even for other purposes as allowed under 
Section 32 AB are permitted. Deposits can be made by 
sending application by post along with Bank Draft or 
Crossed Account Payee Cheque drawn in favour of IDBI. 
(Outstation cheques are also accepted and cost of 
collection of the cheques will be borne by IDBI.) In case of 
bank draft, date of deposit will be the date of purchase of 
the draft, subject to receipt of draft by IDBI within a 
reasonable period of 10 days from the date of purchase. In 
case of cheques, date of deposit will be the date of receipt 
of the cheque by IDBI, subject to realisation of the cheque. 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS WRITE TO: Manager, 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK OF INDIA, 

Bombay 400 021 or contact any of the offices of IDBI (IDBI has 
an office in every State). Details have also been sent to all 
branches of SCHEDULED BANKS by their Head Offices. 
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In the seventies and the early eighties the Indian power system 
experienced three major changes. First, its generating equipment 
supplies were indigenised. Second, for the first time ever the 
generating system developed a rural market. Third, the setting up 
of the National Thermal Power Corporation was the beginning 
of the end of the anachronistic State Electricity Board form of 
organisation. Of the three developments, the last was the most 
portentous because most of the strains and inefficiencies of 
the Indian power system can be traced to its organisation. 1753 

The price structure for public electricity supply in India is 
marked by the dominance of the income distribution objective 
over the consumption efficiency objective. Consumption 
efficiency requires a higher cost price mark up for final 
consumption demand than for intermediary input demand 
whereas in fact electricity pricing has followed the 
opposite norm. 1762 




Environment for People 

A scientific environmental 
perspective must take the people, 
who are dependent on the 
environment for their existence 
and livelihood, as its principal 
focus. It is a movement with 
such a perspective—with 
environmentalists combining 
with organised labour, not pitted 
against a combination of labour 
and business interests—which 
can effectively protect the 
Doon Valley’s threatened 
eco-system 17tl 

The paper industry has been so 
far a major contributor to the 
increasing denudation of our 
forest wealth and to 
environmental pollution through 
its effluents which have killed 
marine life and rendered river 
waters generally impotable 
A new policy for the future 
growth of the industry is 
called for. 1733 

Brides for Burning 

If government television can 
flaunt gross religious crudities 
and preach superstition and 
sectarian dogma in the name 
of depicting talcs from 
Ramayana, then why rail 
against sail! 1729 

Cold Bills 

Investors have on the whole 
shown little enthusiasm for the 
auction sales of Treasury Bills, 
introduced in November last 
year. Why? 1719 


Opportunity in Punjab 

The bold initiative taken by the 
acting thief of the Akal Takht, 
Darshan Singh, to challenge the 
terrorists’ claim to speak on 
behalf ol the Sikh community 
and control the Golden Temple 
provides another chance for the 
central government decisively to 
move out of the defeatist law 
and c.idei appioath to dealing 
with the terrorist inenance 
in Punjab 1731 

The NTR Phenomenon 

N '1 Rama Rao, the Tcleugu 
Desam chief minister ol Andhra 
Pradesh, not only represents but 
is of a class The class he 
belongs to is a rural-provincial 
class that has been one ol the 
principal beneficiaries ol the last 
tour decades of development 
This class is raising its head all 
over the country and is giving a 
good deal of trouble to monopoly 
capitalists, using the idiom 
of the peasantry 1736 


The Marginal Men 

The limitations of the college 
teacher’s movement, exposed b> 
the failure of the recent strike, 
arise as much from the 
weaknesses inherent in a middle 
class trade union movement as 
from the fact that the role of 
teacheis in arts, science and 
commerce colleges in Indian 
society today is largely 
marginal. 1739 


wf 





LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Bogey of the Bandy 

Dl PR£ C ATINCi the Ikng il Renaissance 
and the Bramho u lot nut ion movement, its 
principal motive lorct has become quite a 
bit fashion tbic linong a section ol Bengal 
left Sumania Baicijce obsiousls as one 
belonging in this gioup, has done his bit in 
his ‘Bogcs of the Bawds’ (tPW, July 18) 
In doing so Bancrjet h is followed a certain 
schema fust he has chaiactetiscd ccitam 
dominant strands of the cultural tradition 
in the 19th century C alcutta as the direct 
continuation and culmination of the earlier 
Bengali folk ttaditions Second, bs pursu 
ing this line of logic turthci he has 
designatid these uiltuta) traditions as the 
culture of the people belonging to ‘ the lower 
ordcis” l hen, in his tnmework of icason 
ing, once a particular bland of cultuic is 
identified as the “culture ol the lower 
orders" it automatic illy I tenures sanctified 
and anv criticism of uch culture and any 
attempt to supersede it is thucfoic to be 
looked upon is nothing less th tn a regular 
sacrilege f malty the Brahmo movement is 
dehscrcd some choicest epithets carefully 
culled (torn his ladical lesnon as this is un 
nustdkably lound emits ot prtcisely such 
criminal acts 

A detailed discussion ol Bancrjee's piece 
is, though not the tnicni of the present let 
ter Hctc wc will however tiv to point out 
a tew gross anomalies in his construction 

First, it would be quite naive to club 
togethu all the ciiltiitdl and hleraty tradt 
tions ol 19th and p c 19th ecntuiy Bengal 
They do in tact widely vats lit terms ol 
temperaments, themes aesthetic qualities 
and social roots 1 here is i such very little 
thcmatical and tcmpetamcntal commonality 
between the songs ol Baul, Bhatiah. lari and 
such other traditions liotn the rutal Bengal 
(incidentally none ot these have even been 
mentioned by Bantrjec though these are 
usually considered ter be tar more powerful 
and authentic representativt s ot Bengal's 
folk culture) on the one hand and Taija, 
kheur, Khcinta, etc ol the urban settlement 
of Calcutta on the other (and lor that mattei 
between kah>kankan Mukundaram and 
Raygunakat Bhar itehandra to take two 
leading literary figures ot this era) 

lhcn, let us bncflv examine to what extent 
and in what precise way the cultuic of ’the 
lower orders" could as such be related to 
them In his piece Banerjee has repeatedly 
referred to the ballad ‘Vidva Sundar’ by 
Raygunakar Bharatchandra Ray and its 
populauty among the "people” It may be 
noted here that Bharatchandra was the poet 
laureate m the corn t ol Maharaja (the great 
king) Krishna ( handra Ray oi Nabadwip in 
the inid 18th centurs The mam characters 
ol the ballad are no commoners but a prince, 
a princess and an cldctlv flower selling 
woman acting as tht go between in the royal 
love affair Then again Bharatchandra’s 
languages is highly ornate and the piece s 
almost univeisally recognised as por- 
nographical, on account of its detailed 


salacious depictions, both by its critics and 
admirers and which is obviously the key to 
its ’popularity' 

As a matter of fact the ‘popular’ cultural 
forms of early 19th century Calcutta, 
e g, Jhumur, Tarja, Kheur. Khemta etc, were 
highly patronised and m tact promoted by 
the then parasitic Culcutta aristocracy, a pro¬ 
duct of the colonial rule, having samindaris 
in the villages and sometimes business in 
lerests in the city, steeped deep in consci 
vative and superstitious hindu culture and 
in relentless unabashed pursuit of carnal 
pleasures And it is no historical accident 
that the contemporary proponents of this 
culture were also consistent critics and op 
ponents ot spread of Fnghsh education, pro 
hibition ot widow burning, attempts at 
widow remarriage, education ot women, re 
jcction of purdah by the women, liberal in 
tcrpictation ol religion (and occasionally 
even challenging and disavowing it), incor 
poration of elements of rationalism in the 
sphere ot culture and so on and so forth 
which were the major hallmarks of the 
Bengal Renaissance (and the Brahmo refo 
■nation movements) with all its in built 
limitations and self contradictions (Here, it 
would be putineni to recall that despite the 
narrowness of its social base the Bengal 
Renaissance did actually give rise to vigorous 
literary and artistic movements imbibed with 
the spun of liberal humanism and also threw 
up a number oi scientists, social thinkers and 
political crusaders fighting against the col 
onial rule) 

lust because a particular set of pucticc 
is accepted or even admired by "the lower 
orders” does not automatically make it 
sauosanct In that case the stoning of a 
tribal woman to death by her folks on the 
suspicion of her being a witch, beheading 
of a kid to propitiate the ram-god by a group 
of villagers, burning down a widow by 
thousands with delirious religious fervour or 
ficn/ied participation of a huge plebtan mob 
in a communal carnage all become acts to 
be admired or even extolled And by further 
extension of the same logic the commercial 
Hindi cinema of today is then to be con 
sidered as the apex of working class culture 
and the patallel cinema is only to be treated 
with disdain And evidently thts same line 
ot logic can be extended to the realm of 
political ideologies as well 

And finally, it would be quite interesting 
to note that in spite of all his wrath tor the 
Bengal Renaissance and whatever goes with 
it and his trank adoration tor the culture of 
“mud and slime", Banerjee himself shares 
hardly any common ground with Bharat¬ 
chandra, Dashu Ray, Horn Thakur or Gopal 
Urey In terms of the language in which he 
writes, the idioms he himself uses, the theme 
that he chooses and the format in which he 
presents his views, he places himself only too 
well within the literary tradition initiated 
by Raja Rammohan Roy, lshwarchandra 
Vidyasagar and kept up by their in¬ 
numerable intellectual successor And 


evidently it could have hardly been 
otherwise 

Sukla Sen 


Ahmedabad 


Nehru and Education 

I AM startled to read in Arun Ghosh’s 
’Tyranny of the Education System’ 
(September 19) that “Jawaharlal Nehru, at¬ 
tached, alter independence, the highest im¬ 
portance to education” May I request the 
author to give us even one piece of evidence 
to support this statement 7 Answering a 
question at a seminar on Nehru and 
secularism this s immer, S Gopal had said 
that education was a key area neglected in 
the post independence era I can’t think of 
any record to believe that Nehru con¬ 
templated concerted action to modernise 
primary schooling or to make India a literate 
nation In fact, it was under his tenure that 
the only major Indian idea of educational 
innovation, namely basic education, failed 
due to demonstrated lack of political and 
administrative support 

Krishna Kumar 

New Delhi 
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Workers’ Health 


A ccording to a recent report of the International Labour 
Organisation the number of industrial accidents in India 
has consistently shown a rising trend—in the last three decades 
the number of fatal accidents has gone up by 225 per cent and 
reported non-fatal injuries by 393 per cent. While a proportion 
of the increase can be explained by the growth of industrial 
employment, the inescapable conclusion is that the Indian 
working environment is rapidly deteriorating 
In fact, these statistics reveal only half the story. For one thing, 
as is well known the number of recorded injuries, especially non- 
fatal ones, is far lower than those actually occurring, and 
secondly, the reporting of occupational diseases which damage 
workers' health and often make them more prone to injuries is 
incredibly poor. For instance, according to one survey the number 
of workers affected by occupational diseases has actually 
declined from 267 during 1960-64 to 98 in 1976-80. In 1984 only 
27 cases of occupational diseases were reported and all of them 
from one state, Maharashtra. There was just one case of poison¬ 
ing by halogen (e g, chlorine) and its derivatives in the entire 
country that year. Needless to say, this is not a reflection of the 
workers’ health status but of the inadequacy of the reporting 
system. And the inefficiency is an integral part of the structure of 
the industrial welfare machinery which is so woefully understaff¬ 
ed. In 1984 there were only 21 medical inspectors in the 17 states 
for which information was available and five had none. 

It is against this background that the Factories (Amendment) 
Bill recently passed by the Lok Sabha must be viewed. There 
is no doubt that the changes proposed are a major improvement 
on the older legislation. For the first time the employers are man- 
datorily required to disclose all information involving a hazar¬ 
dous process to workers, the local authority and the chief 
inspector as well as to the local population and to maintain 
accurate and up-tp-date health records of all exposed workers. 
Safety committees are required to have equal participation from 
workers who also have the right to warn the management if they 
suspect danger. The amendment bill lists industries using hazar¬ 
dous processes where the material used, the final product or the 
effluent is likely to cause harm or result in environmental 
pollution unless care is taken. Maximum permissible threshold 
values for exposure to toxics have also been specified and 
industries are required to adhere to them. Whether these amend¬ 
ments to the Factories Act will in fact significantly improve the 
lot of the Indian worker is open to question. Typically, the enact¬ 
ment of the amendment does not necessarily mean that the 
machinery for ensuring its implementation is in place. In fact, 
expanding the mandatory responsibilities of the employer 
without at the same time instituting a means of monitoring that 
these are discharged will oftly further overburden the under¬ 
staffed inspectorates and give rise to more inefficiency and cor¬ 


ruption. Prescribing harsher punitive measures for defaulters 
while giving the workers no additional rights to bring the 
defaulters to book is a meaningless exercise. 

To industry workers are merely a factor in production and 
its concern for workers’ welfare is limited to the extent that their 
ill-health affects profits. In times of ‘crises’ the first casualty 
is workers’ welfare. The 1985-86 report of the UK Health and 
Safety Commission is a telling reiteration of this. Focusing at¬ 
tention on the worsening industrial safety situation in UK, the 
report records a sharp rise in the number of accidents. 
Interestingly, the report attributes the deterioration to three 
major causes—firstly, employers have cut expenditure on safety 
during the recent recession; secondly, high unemployment has 
made workers less militant regarding workplace issues; and 
thirdly, the changing structure of industry in Britain has given 
rise to smaller working units in place of large manufacturing 
plants which situation, according to recent research, makes for 
an increase in the likelihood of accidents occurring. These are 
factors which affect the industrial situation in India as well to 
a greater or lesser extent. 

At a more fundamental level, the amendment does not in¬ 
corporate or reflect any change in the state's concept of workers’ 
health. All legislator touching upon the welfare of the workers 
is based on a limited understanding of health which is defined 
in terms of the workers’ ability to labour and not in terms of 
their total well-being. Thus injuries and illnesses which do not 
incapacitate workers are not recorded and compensation for loss 
of limb or other parts is mechanically estimated on the basis 
of loss of earning capacity. Moreovet, the very definition of 
illness in medicine is based on the premise that for every symp¬ 
tom complex there must be a single identifiable cause preferably 
pathological. When a poorly paid overworked labourer contracts 
tuberculosis, it is not defined as an 'occupational' disease but 
as an illness caused by a pathogen. Evett worse, symptom com¬ 
plexes which closely resemble tuberculosis (e g, pneumoconiosis) 
and are directly a result of inhalation of dusts in the working 
environment are misdiagnosed as tuberculosis and refused 
recognition as being occupationally caused. Witness the fact that 
not a single case of pneumoconiosis was reported from anywhere 
in the country in 1984. Adding to the list of notifiable diseases 
in the factories is thus a farcical exercise. 

Quite clearly the amendment bill is not meant to be im¬ 
plemented and, therefore, by itself is nothing more than yet 
another progressive-sounding legislation. And yet the amend¬ 
ment accords to workers for the first time certain rights towards 
ensuring their health and safety. The realisation of these rights 
can only come about through a consistent and militant struggle, 
for the workers' right to health constitutes a crucial focus in 
the conflict between labour and capital. 


DISASTER RELIEF 

Conveniently Haphazard 

IT is almost comical the way the prime 
minister has been making the rounds of 
parts of the country currently in the grip 
of drought or floods, preceded or, more 
often, followed by cential teams of of¬ 
ficials. The teams are supposed to com¬ 
prise experts who are expected to make an 
assessment of the extent of damage caused 
and the needs of the state concerned for 
assistance for relief and rehabilitation. 

One would have expected that given the 
fairly long experience of the centre in 
regard to meeting the demands from the 
states for help in coping with exigencies 
created by natural calamities, some 
amount of genuine expeitise would have 
been built up in this area. In reality, 
however, no serious attempt to build up 
such expertise has ever been made. Not 
even at the Planning C ommission which, 
one would have imagined, would have 
great cause for concern at these un¬ 
foreseen demands on central and state 
resources because these demands reduce 
the resources available tor the plan. 1 he 
only tangible evidence of concei n so far 
has been references to the Finance Com¬ 
missions but these references have had a 
very narrow, financial focus. This applies 
as much, if not more, to the reference 
made to the Ninth Finance Commission 
as to the references to the earlier commis¬ 
sions. The reference to the Ninth Finance 
Commission is for examining “the feasi¬ 
bility of establishing a National Insurance 
Fund to which the state governments 
may contribute a percentage of revenue 
receipts” and it is even narrower than the 
one made to the Sixth Finance Commis¬ 
sion which was asked to consider the 
establishment of a fund "to which centre 
and state governments may contribute”. 
It sounds almost as if the centre is look¬ 
ing for a way of escaping the onus of 
having to cover the states for the extra¬ 
ordinary situation created by natural 
calamities. 

Cn the other hand, what we really 
ought to have evolved is a framework as 
well as a machinery which is geared to 
meeting such situations as and when they 
occur in any part of the country. We 
ought to have evolved by now a National 
Disaster Manual as also a National Relief 
and Rehabilitation Organisation, the lat¬ 
ter to mobilise effort of various types— 
be it transport, commodity finance or 
what have you—within a framework 
spelled out in the manual. 

Perhaps it has always suited the ruling 
establishment at the centre to keep things 
going in the present haphazard way 
because then the centre can distribute its 


largess in the manner it chooses regardless 
of what the objective situation demands. 
As a result, we still have central teams con¬ 
sisting of people who have no idea of 
what damage drought can cause in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country given their very 
different endowments and the climatic 
zones in which they may be located. Of 
course, even these blinkered officials may 
be more sophisticated than the prime 
minister who so innocently asks a chief 
minister how there could be drought when 
everything was looking so green. So when 
N T Rama Rao objects to the central 
teams or for that matter the- prime 
minister himself visiting his state, he is 
raising a basic question about the com¬ 
petence ot these people, a question which 
ought not to be misconstrued as question¬ 
ing the centre’s constitutional authority. 


DARJEELING 

A Compromise Formula 

THI centre and the West Bengal govern¬ 
ment seem to think that the Gorkha 
nationality problem can be resolved by 
offering the Gorkha National Liberation 
Front (GNLF) some administrative con- 
tiol through decentralisation in the form 
of the proposed Darjeeling hill develop¬ 
ment council. The GNLF leader, Subash 
Ghisingh, is inclined to accept the idea 
provided sufficient political authority is 
vested in the hill council. He is reportedly 
convincing the militants in the GNLF that 
the hill council can be the first step 
towards achieving a separate state of 
Gorkhaland. 

There have been sharp differences of 
opinion within the GNLF with the 
militants demanding that the organisation 
should accept nothing short of a separate 
state of Gorkhaland. When Ghisingh 
called off the 13-day bandh in June he was 
accused of compromising with the union 
government. In his public statements he 
has been very cautious not to alienate the 
militants. Thus while mentioning the idea 
of a hill council he has simultaneously 
reiterated the pledge not to give up the 
struggle for a separate state 

The centre and the state government 
presumably calculate that the hill people 
are tired of the 17-month old agitation 
marked by violence and several bandhs. 
The regional economy, dependent on 
tourism, tea and timber, has received a set¬ 
back and this has affected the livelihood 
of the people. In the opinion of the 
centre and the state government, the 
hill people .are disillusioned with the 
Gorkhaland movement. It must, however, 
be remembered that the hill people had, 
not long ago, expressed their solidarity 


with the movement led by the GNLF by 
heeding the latter’s call for a boycott of 
the assembly elections. The GNLF claims 
that 460 out of S10 ballot boxes were 
returned 'empty' in the last assembly 
elections. 

The hill council, as proposed by the 
West Bengal government, will have limited 
powers. The legislation for setting up the 
hill council has yet to be formulated but 
a few details have been announced. The 
hill council will exercise control over the 
municipalities and panchayats and have 
partial control over transport, education 
health and tourism. The powers to impose 
and realise taxes, mineral exploration, law 
and order, justice, electricity, tea gardens 
and management of reserve forests will 
remain with the state government. One- 
third of the 42 members to the hill council 
will be nominated and the remaining two- 
t'hirds elected. The state government will 
have the power and authority to monitor 
the functioning of the council. The GNLF 
has rejected the West Bengal government’s 
proposal on the ground that insufficient 
powers have been vested in the council. 

The proposal of a hill council is clearly 
a compromise formula. When talks 
resume between the GNLF delegation and 
the union government, there will be much 
bargaining over the powers of the pro¬ 
posed council. But, will the more substan¬ 
tial issues relating to citizenship, language 
and separate statehood recede into the 
background? Most likely not. 

TREASURY BII I S 

Experiment Marred by 
Rigidity 

AUCTION sale of Treasury Bills was 
introduced in November 1986 with the 
objective of eventually making these bills 
an active instrument of monetary regula¬ 
tion. Eleven monthly auctions of Treasury 
Bills have been held since then. Sale of 
bills by auction is not new to public debt 
management in this country. Treasury 
Bills used to be sold by weekly auctions 
until July 198S when the system of sale 
of bills on tap throughout the week was 
introduced with a view to enabling banks 
to continually invest their excess funds in 
bills instead of lending them to the public 
in an inflationary situation. The revival 
of the auction sytem last year was in res¬ 
ponse to the felt need to develop a money 
market instrument with flexible interest 
rates so that the Reserve Bank could more 
effectively regulate the liquidity of banks 
and the government deficit could be fin¬ 
anced in a non-inflationary manner. Thus 
now there are two types of Treasury Bills: 
one with a fixed discount rate of 4.60 per 



Table 


Auction 

Date 

No of 
Bids 

Amount 
Offered 
(Rs crore| 

No of Bids 
Accepted 

Value of 
Bids 

Accepted 
(Rs crore) 

Acceptance 

Threshold 

(Rs) 

Effective 
Yield Rate 
(per cent 
per annum) 

28.11.1986 

54 

144 

24(44) 

22 (15) 

95.81 

8.40 

30.12.1986 

40 

106 

2 (5) 

16 (15) 

95.92 

8.18 

27.1.1987 

37 

fJ 

15 (4) 

34 (89) 

95.87 

8.28 

25.2.1987 

37 

90 

7(19) 

21 (23) 

95.80 

8.42 

25.3.1987 

25 

39 

6(15) 

8 (19) 

95.69 

864 

22.4.1987 

37 

61 

7(19) 

14 (22) 

95.75 

8.52 

20.5.1987 

11 

10 

Nil (-) 

Nil ( ) 

Nil 

— 

17.6.1987 

28 

10B 

11 (39) 

46 (40) 

95.69 

8.64 

29.7.1987 

30 

too 

20 (66) 

61 (61) 

95.69 

8.64 

24.8.1987 

32 

86 

14 (43) 

52 (60) 

95.63 

8.76 

24.9.1987 

22 

99 

5(23) 

23 (23) 

95.65 

8.72 


Note: Figures in brackets are percentages of total number and amount of bids. 


cent per annum and a maturity period of 
91 days and the other available through 
the monthly auctions with variable dis¬ 
count rates and having a currency of 182 
days. 

The accompanying table brings out the 
performance of auction system so far. It 
is obvious that the number of bids offered 
by the investors as well as of those accep¬ 
ted by the Reset vc Bank has not been 
significant. Total sales have aggregated 
Rs 297 crore which formed about 83 per 
cent of the amount offered. The highest 
number of tenders submitted was in the 
first auction while the number of bids 
accepted as a. proportion of those made 
was the highest in the ninth auction. The 
rate of rejection of tenders varied between 
100 per cent and 34 per cent. 

The major participants in the auction 
sales have been foreign commercial banks, 
a few Indian scheduled banks, notably the 
Central Bank and the State Bank, and the 
National Co-operative Development 
Organisation, which suggests that the 
market for auction bills is much narrower 
than that for tap bills. Trends in the 
effective rate of return on the bills indicate 
th$t the objective of a flexible rate struc¬ 
ture is far from being realised. The rales 
have hovered around 8 per cent and have 
moved within a narrow band of 0.38 
percentage points. The rates have been 
much below the inter-bank call money 
ceiling rate of 10 per cent. While on paper 
the discount rate under the auction system 
should have been determined by competi¬ 
tion on the basis of assessment of the 
availability of short-term funds, the 
Reserve Bank’s policy of fixing a floor 
price which has made for rigidity in the 
discount rates, though these rates have 
shown variation between the conventional 
busy and slack seasons. 1b put it different¬ 
ly, the perceptions of the investing public 
mid the Reserve Bank in regard to the 
availability of short-term funds have been 
at variance, which also may partially 


explain the high rate of rejection of 
tenders. 

An important reason for the lukewarm 
response to the scheme is the relatively 
poor liquidity of the bills. Unlike in the 
case of 91-day bills sold on tap, the 
182-da> bills do not enjoy rediscounting 
facility with the Reserve Bank. The holder 
has to willy nilly hang on to the bills till 
maturity. No doubt the Reserve Bank pro¬ 
vides refinance to scheduled commercial 
banks upto 50 per cent of their holdings 
ot the 182-day hills, but at an interest rate 
of 10 per cent per annum. Thus these bills 
arc liquid only at a cost, which is in the 
nature of a penal interest rate of 2 percen¬ 
tage points for early discounting. 

From the foregoing two measures sug¬ 
gest themselves for making the auction 
scheme a little more effective. First, the 
rate of discount implicit in the price of the 
bid acceptable to the Reserve Bank should 
be determined having greater regard to the 
assessment of availability of short-term 
funds made by the bidders. Secondly, the 
Reserve Bank should extend discretionary 
rediscounting facility to the auction bills, 
if only on a restricted scale, till the 
proposed new finance house commences 
business. 

FUND-BANK AND LDCS 

High-Cost Adjustment 

EVEN the World Bank and the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund (IMF) have had 
to admit that the worsening balance of 
payments situation of the less developed 
countries (LDCs) in the eighties is partly 
attributable to worsening terms of trade 
and increased debt servicing. This is one 
of the significant conclusions of their 
analysis of developments in the world 
economy, presented in their annual reports 
for 1987, released last month. 

According to the World Bank, the 


dollar prices of primary commodities have 
fallen dramatically since 1980. By 1986, 
the average dollar price of the LDCs’ ex¬ 
ports Other than fuel had fallen by 26 per 
cent; that of oil had dropped by 61 per 
cent. Indeed, by 1986, the average dollar 
price of LDCs’ exports other than fuel 
had fallen by 35 per cent relative to the 
price of their manufactured imports. The 
World Bank and the IMF would however 
not admit to a long-term secular deteri¬ 
oration in the terms of trade of LDCs 
because of the policy implications. These 
are that investible resources should be 
diverted away from the export sector of 
LDCs and that they should industrialise 
through protection without worrying 
about the high costs of the same in the 
short- or medium-term. The IMF and the 
World Bank after all base much of their 
analysis within the neo-classical paradigm 
which emphasises market oriented solu¬ 
tions to economic problems. 1 here is an 
implicit belief in the efficiency of the 
market mechanism in allocating resources. 

The total debt of the LDCs has increas¬ 
ed from S 634 billion in 1980 to S 1,100 
billion in 1986. The debt ratio (debt as a 
per cent of exports of goods and services) 
increased steadily from 82 per cent to 169 
per cent while the debt service ratio 
(amortisation and interest as a per cent 
of exports of goods and services) in¬ 
creased from 13 per cent to 25 per cent 
between 1980 and 1986 According to the 
‘Baker Pla V, as outlined by James Baker, 
US treasury secreatry in Seoul in 1985, the 
World Bank was to have a major role in 
ensuring economic adjustment and debt 
rescheduling with regard to the highly in¬ 
debted LDCs. Accordingly, during the 
past fiscal year (July 1, 1986 to June 30, 
1987) the World Bank committed S 6.5 
billion to the twelve highly indebted 
LDCs. In fiscal 1986 the bank had com¬ 
mitted $ 6 billion. Disbursements to these 
countries were S 4 billion and $ 5.9 billion 
in fiscal 1986 and 1987 respectively. 

The World Bank and the IMF have 
assumed a “central role in promoting 
growth-oriented adjustment programmes 
and in mobilising resources in their sup¬ 
port”. In March 1986, the IMF established 
the structural adjustment facility, a new 
lending facility within the fund’s Special 
Disbursement Account. The purpose of 
the facility was to provide concessional 
balance of payments assistance, together 
with the World Bank, to low income 
L.DCs facing long-term balance of pay¬ 
ments problems. Countries availing of this 
facility will have to implement the IMF’s 
stabilisation programmes which include 
exchange rate adjustment (depreciation), 
cutting real wages in the organised sector, 
.implementing policies to appease private 
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enterprise, particularly foreign investors, 
and reduction of government social ex¬ 
penditure. The net effects of the IMF’s 
stabilisation programmes have been more 
skewed income distribution, reduced 
growth rates and increased dei>cndencc of 
the economy on imports and foreign 
investment. 

In recent years there has been increas¬ 
ing co-operation between the World Bank 
and I Ml- on the one hand and private 
creditois. mainly the transnational banks, 
on the other. I or certain projects in the 
LDCs, the loans are shared by the World 
Bank and the transnational banks, thus 
providing greater nsk protection for the 
latter. The question ts of how the pro¬ 
blems of the highly indebted I.DCs can 
be resolved in such a way that they 
become creditworthy again. It is felt that 
the promotion of loreign direct investment 
represents an ideal way lor the LDCs to 
expand their growth potential without 
increasing their foreign debt. Thus the 
World Bank, together with the Inter¬ 
national Finance Corporation, has 
assisted some borrowers in developing 
debt-equity swaps In this context it 
should be noted that orthodox analyses 
attribute the deht crisis of L DCs to slow 
growth in the industrialised countries and 
in international trade, protectionism 
in the industrialised countries and even 
deteriorating terms of trade for the I DCs. 
However, no mention is made of the 
framework within which these debts have 
accumulated, namely, the financial 
outflow of dividends and interest on 
account of the operation of transnational 
corporations and transnational banks. 

NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT 

Significant Beginning 

THE first ever agreement on scrapping 
nuclear armaments is well on its way 
to being signed and implemented. In 
November, Gorbachev is scheduled to 
visit the US tor a summit meeting with 
Reagan, thus putting the final seal on an 
agreement which has seen 30 months of 
negotiations and has encountered in¬ 
numerable stumbling blocks. The last of 
these was the West German reluctance to 
dismantle the 72 Pershing IA missiles on 
its soil. The US did not wish to include 
them in the treaty whereas the USSR was 
adamant that they had to be scrapped 
with the other Euromissiles. In August, 
when the West German chancellor an¬ 
nounced that he would independently 
scrap the Pershmgs, sceptics wondered 
what further obstacles would materialise. 
So far at least there appears to be agree¬ 
ment on the most crucial issues. When the 


pact comes into force the world’s nuclear 
arsenals will have been reduced by 3 per 
cent, with the elimination of 323 US and 
683 Soviet missiles accounting for approx¬ 
imately 1,500 nuclear warheads. The two 
superpowers have also agreed on mututal 
verification. It is generally believed that 
this pact will pave the way for talks 
towards the reduction of ICBMs. 

There are many problems still. For one 
thing, both France and UK have em¬ 
phatically decided not to give up their 
nuclear deterrence policies. Britain in fact 
is going ahead with its modernisation pro¬ 
gramme of scrapping its ageing Polaris 
and replacing it with the US Trident 
missile system. France, although it has 
generally maintained silence over the pact, 
has also decided to keep its nuclear 
arsenals and go ahead with its programme 
of strengthening them. In effect this 
means that western Europe will continue 
to be armed with the very missiles which 
the US and the USSR have agreed to 
dismantle. It is possible that this situation 
will obstruct the implementation of the 
pact. Secondly, Britain has categorically 
stated that whatever the agreements on 
verification, they will have to be reviewed 
by the government before nuclear sites in 
the country such as Greenham Common 
are opened to Soviet experts. 

Despite all this, there is a good chance 
that the pact will be successfully im¬ 
plemented. For different reasons, both 
Gorbachev and Reagan are aware of the 
significance of the pact politically and 
economically. For instance, the Soviet 
Union has proposed at the Geneva con¬ 
ference that it would allow observers at 
the destruction sites for chemical weapons 
and has proposed significant steps 
towards a reduction of chemical arsenals. 
Another move initiated through the 
Warsaw Pact countries has been a deci¬ 
sion to drastically reduce conventional 
forces. Both these in fact would counter 
Margaret Thatcher's objections to the 
missile pact—she has cautioned against 
Soviet supremacy in these two areas. 

For Reagan the missile pact would be 
a moment of glory before fading away 
from the White House. But interestingly 
the US Senate has passed a reduced 
defence bill which will restrict Reagan 
from spending on the Star Wars pro¬ 
gramme if it exceeds the SALT II treaty 
limits. Thus even though the US president 
may have won the ‘concession’ from the 
Soviet Union of keeping the Star Wars out 
of any arms negotiations the programme 
may nevertheless come in for curbs. 

While only the very naive would expect 
that the missile pact will lead auto¬ 
matically to complete denuclearisation, 
the agreement is undeniably a significant 
beginning. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 

EPW, October 14, 1967 

It is difficult to decide whether to be 
dismayed or heartened by the fact that 
there is in this country still a small sec ; 
tion of people which is startled and 
anguished at the periodic reminders of 
the ubiquitousness of religion in our 
national life and part of it... So hyp¬ 
notised is it apparently by the external 
trapping of western style democracy, 
replete with a secular constitution which 
exorcises by a stroke of the pen religion 
from public life.. The wave of com¬ 
munal violence which has swept through 
much of the north is nothing unusual for 
this part of the country, and in any case 
recent political trends should have 
prepared us the more for them. Demo¬ 
cratic political institutions do no always 
lend themselves for use by minority 
groups in defence of rheir interests... 
Hindu communalism for instance, has 
found a substantial ally in the resurgence 
of nationalist feeling since the Chinese 
aggression in 1962 and the alliance was 
strengthened by the war with Pakistan 
three years later . Economic ideology 
has. at the same time proved a broken 
iced to the minoi mes socialists and 
marxists have not hesitated to pick up the 
crumbs from the communalists' table. 

The centre tan no more lay pretence 
to the role of defender of the constitu¬ 
tion . .From the Jan Sangh, the DMK 
and the Shiv Sena we are learning how 
a pluralistic society expresses itself 
through the institutions of western 
democracy. 

* * * 

Perish the memories of Hallstein Doc¬ 
trine. The West German chancellor has 
written to the East German Premier Willi 
Stoph that he is prepared to conduct 
direct negotiations with East Germany 
at a high official level... “to help 
alleviate the misery of German partition” 
Not much may come out of the 
Stoph-Kiesinger exchanges, but it is at 
least established that Bonn will not 
henceforth be averse to the idea of high- 
level talks with the rulers in East Berlin. 

* * * 

Gandhian idealism... has led the 
government to adopt a benevolent at¬ 
titude to small indstries per se, without 
adequate examination of the types of in¬ 
dustries which are inherently suited for 
small-scale operation... A good part of 
the small-scale industries sector of the 
economy has thus become over the years 
a sort of slum on the industrial scene; 
turning out shoddy products in unsafe 
and unhealthy working conditions and 
based upon under-paid labour... The 
proliferation of powerloom units, for in¬ 
stance, is largely the product of the enter¬ 
prise of such ‘small’ industrialists. 
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BUSINESS 


COTTON 

Battle of Statistics 

AT the 29th annual general meeting of 
the Indian Cotton Mills' Federation on 
September 28, the chairman Satish Kumar 
Modi stated that in the cotton season 
1986-87, “by a fanciful configuration of 
supply and demand, the Cotton Advisory 
Board arrived at an unrealistic exportable 
surplus” and massive exports led to a "wide 
mis-match between demand and supply” 
and consequently to an “uncontrolled up¬ 
surge in cotton prices” pushing a large 
number of mills into the red resulting in a 
marked increase in the number of mill 
closures. Further, he said that “had the needs 
of industry been properly evaluated and the 
supplies of cotton conserved, the distress 
could have been avoided”. This should be 
a lesson for the future and the government 
should, “before acceding to the pressures of 
state agencies and the cotton trade, make a 
proper evaluation of the supply-demand 
equation and not rush with release of export 
quotas”. 

All this sounds very plausible. But it is too 
simplistic an assessment of the cotton 
scenario that emerged during the 1986-87 
season proving even the shrewdest market 
observers to be-in the wrong. Indeed, the 
1986-87 season has brought into sharper 
focus the gross inadequacies of the crop in¬ 
formation system and the hazards of policy 
inputs based on such information. That the 
CAB estimates have never been based on in¬ 
formation obtained from a dependable 
independent agency and have generally been 
in the nature of a compromise seeking 
to reconcile guesstimates put up by the 
members representing diverse interests of 
textile industry, cotton growers, trade and 
state/co-opera tive procurem ent/mar keting 
agencies, may be readily conceded. Decisions 
on various issues have generally been taken 
on an ad hoc basis, guided more by the ex¬ 
igencies of the prevailing situation than by 
profound economic judgment. 

There is little evidence to show that the 
estimates put up by the industry over the 
years have been more realistic than those ap- 
pioved by the Cotton Advisory Board. The 
ICMF has no special organisational set-up 
of its own to keep a continuous watch over 
the progress of the crop, right from the com¬ 
mencement of sowings till the completion 
of harvesting operations. Rarely, if ever at 
all, has the industry been known to favour 
export of cotton. The reason is obvious 
enough. Exports reduce the available supply 
with advene impact on prices. 

Of all the estimates mooted at the CAB 
meetings only the East India Cotton 


Association’s estimates have been found to 
be close to the final crop figures. Official 
crop figures have always lacked credibility. 
It should be of inteiest to note that official 
cotton statistics relating to production, im¬ 
ports/exports and mill consumption over the 
last 10 years—1977-78 to 1986-87—show 
that aggregate offtake (mill and extra-factory 
consumption plus exports) has been far in 
excess of aggregate supply (opening stock on 
September 1, 1977 plus production and 
imports). Officially estimated cotton pro¬ 
duction during these 10 years comes to 
759.19 lakh bales (170 kg each). Inclusive of 
the opening stock on September 1, 1977 
(16.60 lakh bales) and imports (8.13 lakh 
bales), the aggregate supply comes to 783.92 
lakh bales. During this period, mills con¬ 
sumed 783.59 lakh bales of cotton Bxtra- 
factory consumption at 5.50 lakh bales a 
year amounts to 55 lakh bales. Fxports total 
49.63 lakh bales. All this amounts to an ag¬ 
gregate offtake of 488.22 lakh bales which 
exceeds the total availability by about 104 
lakh bales. Quite apparently, official crop 
figures arc gross underestimates. It is indeed 
amazing that the government should never 
have bothcied to ponder over the utter ab¬ 
surdity of offtake exceeding physical supply. 

The ICMF chief has complained that the 
caution administered by the industry in the 
meetings of the Cotton Advisory Board last 
season was not heeded and the realistic 
figures of consumption were ignored. But 
how seriously is one to take the IC'MF's cot¬ 
ton balance-sheet for 1987-88 which reckons 
the total availability at 94.5C lakh bales 
(opening stock of 9.50 lakh bales and 
estimated production of 85 lakh bales) and 
total disappearance at 102.50 lakh bales (mill 
consumption 97 lakh bales and extra-factory 
consumption 5.50 lakh bales), showing a 
deficit of 8 lakh bales? The point has been 
made that in view of the depleted carryover 
at the end of the 1986-87 season and un¬ 
certain prospects for new crop, no exports 
of cotton be allowed in the new season. Not 
only that, th>- ICMF chairman has em¬ 
phasised the need to plan for imports of raw 
material if the tempo of activity in the tex¬ 
tile industry is to be maintained. With in¬ 
ternational prices of cotton on the high side, 
he has advocated large import of viscose 
staple fibre, duty-free. The cotton crop 
estimate has subsequently been revised to 
90/95 lakh bales. Even so, the scenario 
emerging from the ICMF’s assessment is 
really very disturbing. 

However, talking to a cross-section of in¬ 
formed men connected with cotton business, 
the impression one gathers is that the 
ICMF’s assessment of supply position is a 
gross underestimate. Few are inclined to take 
seriously the opening stock figure of 9.50 


lakh bales which is 10 lakh bales less than 
the CAB’s figure of 19.53 lakh bales. The 
difference arises entirely because of the 
dispute over the opening stock as on 
September 1,1986. The ICMF has reckoned 
it at 29.50 lakh bales whereas the CAB had 
placed it at 39.50 lakh bales. .The EICA 
figure is much higher at over 50 lakh bales. 
At the beginning of the 1986-87 season the 
CCI carried a stock of 6.95 lakh bales and 
the stock with the Maharashtra Federation 
was 16.50 lakh bales. Considering that these 
two agencies alone had a stock of 23.45 lakh 
bales, ICMF'v figure ot the total opening 
stock of 29.50 lakh bales is certainly on the 
very low side. 

With mill consumption running at around 
eight lakh bales a month and new crop cot¬ 
ton supply still not available, there would be 
hardly any old crop cotton left on the basts 
of the ICMF stock figure of 9.50 lakh bales. 
But no mill is reported to have closed down 
for want of raw material. Not only that. ITie 
ruling prices or cotton are about Rs 1,500 
to Rs 2,800 a candy below their record highs 
in August. The sharp decline in prices since 
about the end of August accords ill with the 
kind of acute shortage indicated by the 
ICMF’s opening stock figure The IC'MF's 
estimate of the new crop is also considered 
to be on the low side. The industry had put 
up a figure of 80/85 lakh bales at the CAB 
meeting on August 19. This estimate has 
now been revised to 90/95 lakh bales. Few 
observers outside the industry expect the 
crop to be less than 100 lakh bales. It is said 
that the crop could well tuin out to be still 
better if the weathet conditions remain 
favourable till the harvest time Maharashtra 
and Andhra Pradesh cotton crops are ex¬ 
pected to show very substantial increases 
over the last season’s harvests. 

Cotton prices which have already come 
down appieciably from the record high levels 
touched during August can be expected to 
decline further when the new crop movement 
gathers momentum after November Of 
course, one can never he too sure how the 
market might behave. Nobody can really 
vouch for the final outturn ot the crop. 
There is also no knowing whether the 
government will allow export of cotton if 
only to maintain some credibility about its 
commitment under the long-term export 
policy—exporting six lakh bales annually for 
three yeais. Exports of cotton last season 
totalled 14 47 lakh bales—an all time record. 
If the government does not allow any export 
of staple cotton this season it will naturally 
have a significant impact on the overall 
supply with inevitable impact on prices. 

Cotton has been assigned a pre-eminent 
role as the main raw material of textile in¬ 
dustry under the new textile policy under 
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which cotton growers shall always be assured 
offtake of their produce at remunerative 
prices and cotton needed by the industry 
would be made available in adequate quan¬ 
tity and at reasonable prices. The policy en¬ 
visages reformulation of the role and func¬ 
tions of the Cotton Corporation of India to 
include price stabilisation operations for 
which the corporation would have the 
necessary access to international markets. 
The sharpest-ever decline in cotton prices 
during 1984-85 and 1985-86 and the pheno¬ 
menal upsurge in prices during 1986-87 have 
completely belied all the high hopes roused 
by the new textile policy. 

Instead of pursuing a strategy designed to 
enable the CC1 to play its legitimate role 
assigned in the new textile policy, the govern¬ 
ment has initiated action which not only 
restricts its role but is also likely to further 
undermine its credibility. And thereby hangs 
a sordid tale. The C'BI inquiry into the 
alleged loss of Rs 4 crore suffered by the CCI 
in export deal which had been duly approved 
by the Board and later stoutly defended in 
the Rajya Sabha by the textile minister has 
a story of its own. Inquiries with informed 
sources indicate that while the CCI will con¬ 
tinue to undertake price support operations 
to the extent necessary, its commercial opera¬ 
tions will be strictly confined to purchases 
against firm orders from the NTC and state- 
run textile mills. The volume of business that 
the corporation would be able to transact 
during the current season is likely to be 
very much smaller than in 1986-87. The 
Maharashtra Federation, which is operating 
the cotton monopoly procurement scheme, 
can look forward to more profitable opera¬ 
tions this season as the state expects to 
harvest a crop of ovci 20 lakh bales and the 
guaranteed prices will be the same as the 
support prices fixed by the centre. 

BULLION 

Contra-Seasonal Upswing 

PRECIOUS metals are in the news again. 
Bullion prices had been inclined upward 
since the beginning of July and on 
September 19 gold (standard) in Bombay 
was bid up to Rs 3,015 per 10 grammes and 
silver (.999) to Rs 5.427 per kg—new all-time 
highs showing a considerable improvement 
over the previous highs of Rs 2,900 (gold) 
and Rs 5,235 (silver) touched towards the 
end of April. Compared with the prices at 
the beginning of the year, gold is up by 25.6 
per cent and silver by 27.7 per cent. The rise 
in prices during January and September 19 
far exceeds the rise in the whole of 1986 
when gold recorded a net gain of about 14 
per cent and silver rose by 7.3 per cent. 

Since the beginning of July, gold has risen 
by 13.1 per cent and silver by about 10.8 per 
cent. The significance of this renewed sharp 
upswing lies not so much in the magnitude 
of the rise as in its contra-seasonal character. 


The period from July to mid-September is 
generally regarded as off-season for bullion 
in India. The tradition-bound Hindu society 
docs not consider this period as auspicious 
for marriages and for the purchase of 
jewellery. What is more, the rise in gold and 
silver prices has come about when severe 
drought and floods have ravaged several 
parts of the country. 

The spectacular rise in bullion prices dur¬ 
ing the off-season is essentially a measure 
of the further marked deterioration in overall 
supply position due to the decline in supply 
through recycling of the existing stocks held 
in the form of primary metal, old ornaments 
and various other articles as also to reduced 
supply of smuggled material. Domestic pro¬ 
duction of gold and silver is almost negligi¬ 
ble (hardly 5 to 6 tonnes of gold and 25 to 
30 tonnes of silver) and imports are banned 
but still the annual turnover in rupees runs 
into hundreds of crores. Unquestionably, 
supply through smuggling constitutes an im- 
poitant element in the total availability of 
precious metals. In 1986, for instance, 
smuggled gold is estimated to have ac¬ 
counted for as much as 66 per cent of the 
total volume of business and the percentage 
in respect of silver was thought to be 
around 21 

The supply through recycling of the ex¬ 
isting stocks has been on the decline in 
respect of both gold and silver. In 1985, it 
was placed at 60 tonnes in the case of gold 
and 800 tonnes in respect of silver. The 
figures for 1986 were much lower at 51 ton¬ 
nes of gold and 550 tonnes of silver. 
Inquiries with informed men in the bullion 
trade indicate that the supply from recycled 
stocks is likely to be still less this year. The 
devastating drought and floods have not so 
far led to any ‘distress’ sales. Could it be that 
because of the successive droughts farmers 
and low income group people have hardly 
any stocks left with them for sale? Or is it 
that because of the political uncertainties 
and disturbed law and order situation in 
many parts of the country they do not want 
to part with whatever is left with them. 

The reduced supply of recycled stocks 
apart, the supply of contraband material has 
also shrunk considerably. Smuggling activity 
is said to have declined appreciably follow¬ 
ing stricter vigilance tv the customs 
authorities and by the border security forces 
at all the major vulnerable points. The recent 
death of a big smuggler in London is 
reported to have caused some disruption in 
this activity. In 1986 arrivals of contraband 
gold and silver were placed at 99 tonnes and 
150 tonnes respectively. Arrivals from this 
sources are expected to be far less this year. 
Besides, income-tax raids and searches of 
gold dealers in Bombay and other major 
trading centres and the tightening of rules 
and procedures are said to have affected the 
tendering of gold ornaments in the Indian 
mint for conversion into gold bars. The mint 
authorities have been inquiring closely about 
the source of gold submitted for purifica¬ 


tion. Speculators have been fully exploiting 
the tight supply position. 

While the total availability of precious 
metals in the market has been shrinking, 
demand has been well maintained which is 
amply borne out by the rising trend in prices. 
Cold and silver ornaments are an essential 
part of the Indian psyche as defined by tradi¬ 
tion, culture and religious rituals. Demand 
has also been boosted by inflationary 
pressures and political uncertainties. Invest¬ 
ment in non-interest yielding precious metals 
which does not require any professional 
expertise has, over the years, proved to be 
a more profitable proposition than invest¬ 
ment in interest/dividend paying assets. It 
might be of interest to note that while gold 
and silver have recorded an impressive rise 
since the beginning of the year, equity price 
indices are down. 

It is not uncommon to relate fluctuations 
in bullion prices in India with those in the 
international market. There have no doubt 
been several occasions when precious metals 
in India and abroad have moved in the same 
direction. But this has been largely in the 
nature of a coincidence. It is not possible 
to establish any close link between the fluc¬ 
tuations in the prices of precious metals in 
India and abroad for the very simple reason 
that the ban on imports of gold and silver 
has insulated the Indian market from 
overseas influences. That clandestine im¬ 
ports continue to constitute an important 
source of supply is a different matter. Fluc¬ 
tuations in bullion prices abroad are seldom 
of any great consequence because the dif¬ 
ference between the prices in India and 
abroad, especially in the case of gold, has 
continued to be very wide, offering sufficient 
inducement for the smugglers to undertake 
the risk. Even on the basis of the ‘hawala 
rate 1 of Rs 15.5 for the US dollar, the spread 
between the prices here and abroad works 
out to Rs 1,600 per kg in respect of silver 
and Rs 720 per 10 grammes in the case of 
gold. 

Factors influencing the behaviour of 
bullion prices in India and abroad are quite 
different. Bullion prices abroad have been 
influenced mainly by the changing global 
supply-demand scenario and exchange rate 
movements. Each metal has its own demand- 
supply equation. That there is no clearly 
discernible link between the prices here and 
abroad is best illustrated by the fact that 
while bullion prices in India have recorded 
new all-time highs, bullion prices in 
London/New York markets are still substan¬ 
tially below their 1980 highs when specu¬ 
lative mania had lifted the price of gold to 
S 850 and silver to $ 50 an ounce. More 
recently also, bullion prices here have risen 
well above their April highs whereas gold 
and silver in London/New York are quoted 
substantially below their April highs of S 480 
and $ 11.05 an ounce respectively; gold is 
lower by 4.2 per cent at S 460 and stiver by 
31.6 per cent at $ 7.50 an ounce. 
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COMPANIES 




GRASIM 

Wide-Ranging 

Diversification 

GRASIM INDUSTRIES, formerly 
Gwalior Rayon Silk Mfg (Wvg) Company, 
u further expanding and diversifying its 
activities It has sucured a letter of intent 
for expansion of the cement plant capa¬ 
city from one million tonnes to two 
million tonnes per annum The company’s 
application for industrial licences for 
manufacture of linear alkyl benzene 
(LAB) in AP and acrylonitrile in Gujarat 
are under consideration The company 
has been registered with DGTD for the 
manufacture of glass shells for colour 
TVs A memorandum of understanding 
has been signed with a Japanese company 
for obtaining technical know-how The 
company is also planning to diversify into 
other lines, particularly m the fields of 
petrochemicals and electronics, and has 
applied for various industrial licences 
During 1986-87, the company has been 


able to step up its turnover from previous 
year's Rs 402 crore to Rs 450 crore, but 
its gross profit could look up only 
marginally from Rs 3419 crore to Rs 34 94 
crore Net profit dropped from Rs 13 34 
crore to Rs 8 60 crore and unchanged divi 
dend of 24 per cent is covered 1 61 times 
as against 2 54 times previously This out 
come is attributed by the management to 
substantial rise m the cost of inputs like 
coal, power, chemicals, railway freight and 
the continued increase in wages and 
dearness allowance 
The working of the textile divisions ha» 
been satisfactory in spite of continued 
unfavourable market conditions The 
engineering and development division has 
rendered technical services and supplied 
equipment to South India Viscose tot 
renovation and modernisation ot its 
v scose fibre plant resulting in increased 
capacity from 20 tonnes to 30 tonnes per 
day with saving m energy consumption 
This division has also secured a prestt 
gious order for the modernisation ol an 
existing viscose staple fibre plant in Cuba 


against global competition for the supply 
of equipment and supervision of erection 
and commissioning of the plant Further 
export orders for machinery for viscose 
fibre plants are in advanced stages of 
negotiations The company has also 
rendered technical services for upgrading 
technology to reduce cost of production, 
improve quality and capacity utilisation 
and to overcome process bottlenecks in 
the manufacture of rayon grade pulp to 
A P Rayons during the year This multi¬ 
dimensional division has supplied and 
commissioned two sulphuric acid plants 
based on DC DA technology Based on its 
own indigenously developed technology, 
the division has manufactured and com 
missioned energy efficient equipment such 
as alumina evaporator and soda ash 
calctner This division has entered a new 
field by securing ordeis for pressure 
vessels and sophisticated equipment 
requited lot the fertiliser and chemical 
industnes A collaboration agreement for 
the manufacture of a wide range of equip¬ 
ment from spinning down to the cutler for 
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Latest Year I ast Year Latest Year Last Year I atest Year fast Year I atest Year l.ast Year 




31 3 87 

31 3 86 

Paid up C apual 


2307 

2307 

Reserves 


16928 

17172 

Borrowings 


21716 

18719 

of which Term borrowings 


14839 

12778 

Gross fixed assets 


48512 

40791 

Net fixed assets 


25215 

24639 

Investments 


3030 

1940 

Current liabilities 


8164 

8057 

Current assets 


20870 

19676 

Stocks 


9212 

8290 

Book debts 


7986 

6899 

Net sales 


45014 

40161 

Other income 


787 

I10X 

Raw material costs 


23455 

20782 

Wages 


4425 

4055 

Interest 


2418 

159o 

Gross profit (+)/loss {-) 


3494 

3419 

Depreciation provision 


2634 

1839 

Ihx provision 


— 

246 

Net profit (+)/loss (-) 


860 

1334 

Investment allowance reserve 


— 

750 

Transfer to reserves 

Dividend 


320 

44 

Amount 

P 

22 

22 


E 

518 

518 

Rate (per cent) 

P 

15 

IS 


E 

24 

24 

Cover (tunes) 

Ratios (per cent) 


161 

2 54 

Gross profit/sales 


7 76 

8 51 

Net profit/rapital employed 


692 

1102 

Inventories/sales 


2041 

20 64 

Wfcges/safcs 


9 83 

1009 


31 3 87 

31 3 86 

31 3 87 

11 3 86 

31 3 87 

31 3 86 

2122 

1665 

1095 

917 

800 

655 

6279 

4708 

3443 

2572 

2462 

1839 

16024 

12634 

9522 

mi 

6X93 

5219 

12598 

10585 

7570 

6334 

s -08 

440? 

19246 

18503 

11271 

10828 

-847 

7527 

14716 

14591 

8587 

8510 

5924 

<8*5 

597 

515 

351 

305 

291 

256 

6266 

3898 

3985 

2404 

2621 

1619 

8575 

7041 

5026 

4143 

3543 

2909 

2618 

2575 

1591 

1565 

10i6 

958 

3878 

3142 

2156 

1831 

1493 

1225 

33090 

26122 

19728 

15-83 

11242 

10575 

971 

810 

5-8 

481 

408 

354 

24307 

20173 

14584 

12099 

9722 

8090 

1198 

1044 

719 

652 

480 

497 

1570 

1308 

925 

783 

653 

553 

4387 

2415 

2505 

1460 

1-48 

973 

629 

618 

372 

366 

-SS 

251 

794 

168 

442 

10 - 

115 

69 

2964 

1629 

1691 

987 

11 h 

653 

2482 

1323 

1458 

809 

991 

531 

182 

43 

69 

23 

70 

17 

8 

8 

s 

5 



292 

255 

159 

150 

117 

105 

11 

11 

11 

11 

— 


16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

1123 

6 35 

10 60 

6 54 

1001 

6 22 

13 26 

924 

12 69 

9 25 

13 20 

9 20 

35 28 

25 56 

37 26 

27 81 

3611 

2618 

7 91 

9 85 

806 

9 91 

8 12 

906 

3 62 

399 

364 

4 13 

3 59 

4 70 




polyester, polyamide, polyepropylene and 
acrylic fibres machineries has been entered 
into with NEUMAG of West Germany 
which would make India self-reliant in 
these items. 

The company is now poised for broa¬ 
dening its manufacturing activities in the 
Helds of water pollution control equip¬ 
ment and chemical piocess plants such as 
pressure vesscls/reactors/columns/towers/ 
harton spheres, heat transfer equipment 
and systems, evaporators and evaporation 
system, for which it has recently received 
industrial licence. The working of the first 
cement unit with an annual capacity of 
half a million tonnes has been satisfactory. 
The second unit with a similar capacity 
commenced commercial production in 
April 1987.1 he company’s joint venture 
foreign projects of viscose fibre in 
Thailand and Indonesia and of carbon- 
black in Thailand continued to operate 
satisfactorily. The joint sector companies 
in India, Bihar Caustic and Chemicals 
and Tamil Nadu Fluorine and Allied 
Chemicals suffered due to adverse market 
conditions. The latter unit is trying 
to diversity its product range. The 
mechanical completion of Indo Gulf Fer¬ 
tilisers, in which the company has made 
a sizeable investment, is expected by 
mid-1988, ahead of schedule. Grasim has 
also decided to make an investment of 
about Rs 5 crore towards the equity of a 
new company to be formed in collabora¬ 
tion with other companies to set up a 
refinery at Mangalore. 


TATA POWFR 

High Capacity Utilisation 

TATA ELECTRIC COMPANIES— 
comprising Tata Power, Andhra Valley 
Power and Thta Hydro-Electric Power— 
have reported that hydro generation 
during the current year will be possibly the 
lowest recorded in <hc last 40 years of their 
operations because rainfall precipitation 
in the catchment areas has been sub¬ 
normal and the total combined contents 
of the lakes was 52.1 per cent as on 
September 22 compared to 71.4 per cent 
on the same day last year. The companies 
have planned to step up their thermal 
generation during the year, subject to the 
availability of fuels, to offset the reduc¬ 
tion in hydro generation. Addressing 
shareholders of the electric companies at 
the annual general meetings in Bombay, 
H N Sethna, deputy chairman, stated that 
the performance of the 500 MW unit at 
the Itombay thermal power station dur¬ 
ing 1986-87 was excellent and has been 
sustained during the current Hnancial 
year. In the first quarter, the unit 


generated 989 million units, recording a 
plant load factor of 90.5 per cent against 
the national average of 53.9 per cent with 
an availability of 95.9 per cent. In August 
last, the unit generated a record 378 
million units showing a plant load factor 
of 101.6 per cent with 100 per cent 
availability. 

Work on the replacement of 500 MW 
project is in progress and efforts are con¬ 
tinuing to recover the setback of four 
months from April to August 1986 due to 
the stop-work order from the Municipal 
Corporation of Greater Bombay. Barring 
unforeseen circumstances, the unit is 
expected to be commissioned on schedule 
by early 1990. 

Oil and Natural Gas Commission has 
rationalised the price structure foi 
associated gas supplies to the Itombay 
thermal power station. With the improved 
availability of gas and its price rationalisa¬ 
tion, the comptnics were able to reduce 
the total price of electricity to their con¬ 
sumers by 5 paise per unit progressively 
between March and July 1987. The total 
average price of energy purchased from 
MSEB during 1986-87 was 96.93 paise per 
unit, whereas the total average price of 
energy sold by the companies for all 
categories of consumers was 90.95 paise 
pet unit. This was made possible by lower 
costs of thermal generation due to higher 
efficiency of Trombay Units 4 (150 MW) 
and 5 (500 MW) as well as the companies’ 
own low cost hydro resources. 

Sethna said the companies are poised 
for major development of their hydro 
generating capacity and ot their transmis¬ 
sion and distribution network. This 
includes the addition of a 150 MW 
pumped storage unit at Bhira and the 
commissioning of 220 KV distribution 
circuits to South Bombay, which will not 
only provide low cost hydro power but 
also increase the reliability of power 


supply to meet the enhanced requirements 
of the Bombay consumer during the next 
decade Discussions on'these projects have 
been initiated with MSEB and the govern¬ 
ment of Maharashtra. It is eventually 
planned to establish a 220/110 KV ring 
feed around the island of Bombay to en¬ 
sure alternative routes of power supply in 
cases of emergencies. 

MUSCO 

Improved Margins 

MAHINDRA UG1NE STEEL (MUSCO) 
has done well during the year 1986-87. 
Because of the improved working, the 
company has increased the equity divi¬ 
dend to 20 pei cent for 1986-87 from 15 
per cent in the previous year. 

Sales during the year have been Rs 88.16 
crore (Rs 88.84 ciore). The tonnage of 
finished alloy and special steel sold during 
the year totalled 62,846 tonnes in com¬ 
parison with 63,746 tonnes in the previous 
year. Gross profit before interest and 
depreciation, which were Rs 3.99 crore 
and Rs 5.66 crore respectively, went up 
from Rs 12.73 crore to Rs 15.23 crore. The 
proposed dividend will claim Rs 1.57 crore. 

Output of ingot steel stood at 82,967 
tonnes in 1986-87 against 89,234 tonnes in 
the preceding year. Finished steel produc¬ 
tion correspondingly was 63,167 tonnes 
(64,996 tonnes). 

The company has got the approval from 
the goveinment of India for entering into 
a collaboration with a West German com¬ 
pany for obtaining design and detailed 
engineering drawings for the vaccum 
degassing (VD) and vacuum oxygen 
dccarburisation (VOD) equipment to be 
fabricated in India. Steps are afoot to 
convert the letter of intent for the 
modernisation-cum-expansion pro¬ 
gramme into an industrial licence. 


National Institute of Public Finance and Policy 

NEW DELHI 

ADVERTISEMENT FOR SENIOR FELLOWS 
Corrigendum 

In the advertisement which appeared on September 26, 1987 (page 1646) 
inviting applications for the post of Senior Fellows, the following should be 
read as part of "Qualifications Essential": "publications of high standard and 
at least seven years' research or teaching experience in a University or 
Government or a reputed Research Institution”. Also, selection may not be 
confined only to those who apply. 

Applications should reach the Director within 10 days from the date of 
this corrigendum. 

. . . i ■! — .—. . . . . . Sonowwon- 
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CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Deaths in Police Custody 

‘Encounters’ in India 

A G Noorani 


The UN Economic and Social Council appointed a rapporteur in 
May 1986 to investigate and prepare a report on 'encounter * 
deaths Sections of the report deal with India Unfortunately, 
instead of specific information all we have are examples of evasi\c 
officialese. 


IULIO F RIBEIRO, the Director General 
of Punjab Police and Secretary (Internal 
Security) enjoys high and deserved respect 
for his abilities, integrity and candour 
Which is precisely why one is astonished 
at his statement at Patiala on September 4, 
as reported by PTI, that there was not 
ev**n a single case where an ‘innocent’ pei 
son was killed by the police in an en 
counter It is pointless to speculate on the 
implications of this remark But the claim 
is to put it mildly, a tall one 
Amnesty Internationals’ latest Annual 
Report published less than a year ago 
relerred to reports of ‘encounter’ I tilings 
in UP, Andhra Pradesh, Bihar and Punjab 
during 1985 

Now we have the report by S Amos 
Wako, appointed pursuant to a resolution 
of the UN Fconomic and Social Council 
on May 21, 1986 It is on “Summary or 
Arbitraiy Executions'* or in our swadeshi 
lingo- ‘encounters’ It is couched in the 
restrained idiom of UN personnel Paras 
107 to 111 of the report deal with India 
They are reproduced in full below 
India 107 On lune 9, 1986 a letter was ad 
dressed to the government ot India stating 
that during 1985 several persons were 
reported to have died while in police custody 
m various slates It was further alleged that 
the authorities had not conducted an inquest 
on some of those cases In addition, in nearly 
all cases, there had been insufficient evidence 
to prosecute and convict the police officials 
responsible It was further reported that the 
Supreme Court of India had drawn attention 
to the lack of effective prosecution of police 
officers responsible in cases of death in 
custody, which had led to a proposal made 
on June 14, 1985 by the Law Commission 
of India to amend the Evidence Act 
108 The Special Rapporteur, referring to 
article 7 of the International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights, the Convention 
against Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman 
or Degrading Treatment or Punishment and 
the United Nations Code of Conduct for 
Law Enforcement Officials, requested infor¬ 
mation on the safeguards envisaged and ap¬ 


plied to prevent deaths in detention in par 
licular, on the measures taken under the 'a a 
to dcteiminc the idcntitv of the pcrpelrators 
and the proccdurt tor bringing such pet sons 
to trial 

109 On October to, 198<i a lepresentative 
ot the government ot India visited the Special 
Rapporteur and handed him a note corner 
mug tne alleged deaths tn custody Accoidu g 
to the note a police otticer is authorised 
under law to use only the minimum lorct 
required to deal with a particular situation 
The law does not grant power to cause the 
death ot a person in tht course of arrest b> 
a police olficcr, even il he is resisting or 
evading arrest except in the case ot a perse n 
accused of an ottence punishable by death 
or life imprisonment Anv illegal use of lorcc 
is subject to inquiry and severe punishment 
il the police olficcr is found responsible it 
was further staled that, in the case of death 
in police custody, an independent mquitv by 
a magistiate into the cause of death was r, 
quired (section 176 of the Indian Code of 
Criminal Procedure) In that repaid the Na 
tional Police C ommission was said to have 
rtcoirmended that a mandatoiy judicial in 
quiry be earned out m respect ot certain 
categories of complaints, including (i) death 
or grievous injury caused while in police 
custody and (ii) deaths of two or more per 
sons arising from police action m the die 
persal ot an unlawful assembly 

1107 he note also piovtded information on 
one of the cas,s transmitted by the Special 
Rapporteur, according to which inquest pro 
ceedings on the death in police custodv had 
concluded that there was no indication of in 
volvemcnl of the investigation agency An in 
dependent inquiry bv a magistrate was said 
to have supported that conclusion 

111 On January 8,1987 representatives of 
the government ot India again visited the 
Special Rapporteur and handed him a note 
concerning another of the cases transmitted 
by the Special Rapporteur concerning a per 
son who was shot by the police while offer 
mg armed resistance to arrest and after hav 
mg injured three police officers, who of 
whom died later The person died six days 
later in hospital after an operation 
Note that in para 1(M the Rapporteur 


asked for specific information on the 
safeguards applied to prevent deaths in 
detention All he got was evasive of 
ficialese set out m para 109 Humphrey 
Appelbv could not have done better 

I he Report is mostly on deaths in 
custodv Deaths in encounters are 
notorious and publicised and aic utterly 
indefensible 

Contrast the situation in Northern 
Itcland which has two well knit tenonst 
gioups, the Provision t! Irish Republican 
Aimy and the lush Nitmnal 1 iberation 
Aims besides the loyalist paramilitary 
groups Hits year the police complaints 
board will be replaced by an independent 
commission for pohet complaints ‘et up 
under the Police (Northern Irel md) Order, 
1987 

Neither the Noilliem Ireland (I met 
gency Provisions) Act 1978 and 1987 nor 
the British Pteventton ot Iciioiistn (lent 
poiary Provisions) Act 19 4 is half as 
tcpiessive as the National Security Act or 
the leironst Act applied to Puniab The 
Butish Act of 1984 enables the police to 
detain a pci >on tor suspected terrorist ac 
tivitv upto Mvt day only without uni 
And thtn too on the cvptcss uuthonty of 
the Secretary ol State hitnstll not the 
f ommtssiopcr of Police not the District 
Magistrate 1 he Seuct ,ry of State has to 
consider each iiidividtnl case 

No one can say that the level of tenonst 
activity in Noithcrn Inland is lower than 
that 1*1 Puniab 
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THE BOMBAY DYEING & 
MANUFACTURING CO.LTD. 

ESTABLISHED ON 23RD AUGUST 1879 

Resistered Office Neville House, J N Heredia Mars, Ballard Estate, Bombay 400 038. 

CHAIRMAN S STATEMENT 
107TH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

There is, as you have seen from the Report and Accounts for the 18 month period ended 31st March, 
1987, light at the end of the tunnel The problems your company has had to face in putting the DMT 
Plant on stream are behind us 

These 18 months have been difficult In the first few months of this period, while the DMT plant was 
still to settle down, we were unable to sell even the limited quantities of DMT we were producing 
because unnecessary imports of DMT and PTA were freely allowed Added to this was the allegation 
that we had imported a junk plant Fortunately, this too is now behind us as the false propaganda has 
been nailed by the performance of the plant, quality of the product and our ability to sell what we 
produce 

Because of the wide and uninformed publicity our DMT project has received, and the junk label which 
it was given, I feel obliged to state here some relevant facts and figures 

The 60,000 tonnes per year capacity DMT plant had a total foreign exchange cost of US $ 23 8 million, 
inclusive of plant, equipment and all offshore expenditure Paraxylene, the main input, is imported 
by the company After taking into account the total cost of this imported raw material, your com 
pany s net contribution to foreign exchange savings through import substitution of DMT is US $ 20 
million pe'r annum The entire foreign exchange spent on the plant has, therefore already been fully 
recovered as of now 


The 60,000 tonnes per year capacity DMT plant had a total foreign exchange cost of US $ 23.8 
million, inclusive of plant equipment and all offshore expenditure. Paraxylene, the main 
inputis imported by the company. After taking into account the total cost of this imported 
raw material, your company's net contribution to foreign exchange savings through im¬ 
port substitution of DMT is US $ 20 million per annum. The entire foreign exchange spent 
on the plant has, therefore, already been fully recovered as of now. ..lam particularly 
pleased to point out that these figures and the outstanding performance of the DMT plant 
now confirm what we have always believed: we have bought one of the best performing 
petrochemical units in the country at a very favourable price. 


The plant has produced, month after month, at more than 100% of its nameplate capacity of 5,000 
tonnes per month-this has been achieved after taking into account maintenance, power cuts and 
the like A service factor of 90 - 95% is considered good for most petrochemical plants, which in 
our case is between 4,500 - 4,750 tonnes, but, in fact, tt>e total production of the plant from January 
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to August 1987 has been 40,500 tonnes or an average of 5,062 tonnes per month I am particularly 
pleased to point out that these figures and the outstanding performance of the DMT Plant now con 
firm what we have always believed we have bought one of the best performing petrochemical units 
in the country at a very favourable price 

Of the total turnover of Rs 330 crores registered by the company, DMT contributed Rs 101 crores 
Every single polyester fibre and filament manufacturer, consuming DMT in the country, has bought 
your company’s DMT and has been satisfied with the quality of the product which conforms to the 
highest international standards 

Your company’s efforts in earning foreign exchange in the traditional business, textiles, are also noteworthy 
For the 18 month period under review, we exported cloth worth Rs 37 33 crores to Australasia, Europe, 
America and many other parts of the world Therefore, your company's foreign exchange contribution 
during these 18 months is over Rs 60 crores 

While the fortunes of the DMT industry have improved, that of the textile industry have not been so 
good This industry is going through a severe crisis on account of an unimaginable escalation in rhe 
cost of all inputs Cotton prices have gone up by as much as 100% in the current season Sadly the 
cotton shortage during this season is of our own making The government permitted exports of cotton 
before the current crop was evaluated and domestic requirements met Cost of power, wages linked 
to the cost of living, water and other cnarges have escalated at a frightening pace 
It is these circumstances that make the pirtute for the textile industry look none too blight Your com 
pany, however, is better placed than most to face the difficult times ah^ad We have, thanks to youi 
Board’s foresight, substantially modernised our plant and equipment, and have also established ourselves 
as a leading exporter of textiles from India and to that extent, we are less dependent on the domestic 
market 

lhe company continues to modernise its textile plants and as a consequence streamline its operations 
We have introduced the latest Open End Spinning technology at Spring Mills and are installing addi 
tional such machines Yout company, with 428 machines, has now one of the isrqest Suleer Weaving 
Machines installation in Asia—60 have been installed recently The company is also in me process of 
implementing a Rs 30 crore Modernisation Programme with assistance of IDBI s Textiles Modernisation 
Fund Scheme 

We are also now iri the process of finalising the expansion of the DMT plant from 60,000 tonnes to 
100,000 tonnes per year We expect to conclude the technical collaboration for this shortly 
After many years of sacrifice by the shareholders because of the very modest dividends of 7% per 
annum, the Board this year is pleased to recommend a total dividend of 92% foi the 18 month penod 
or the equivalent of 14 66% for a 12 month period All in all, I am optimistic that the prospects tor 
your company for the current year will be better than last year However, I make this statement on 
the assumption that no extraneous factors or unnecessary imped ments are placed in our path 
As I mentioned earlier, this has been a trying period of extreme ups and downs It is only because of 
the forbearance, ability of our workers, staff and managers, that it has been possible to have achieved 
the results we have I am indeed proud of the way in which they have managed the affairs of the com 
pany My colleagues on the Board have guided the destiny of your company through rhtse diff.cult 
times and to them I am particularly grateful Last but by no means least, dear shareholders, we are 
all grateful to you for your patience, understanding and support during the past few difficult years 

NUSLI N WADIA 
CHAIRMAN 


(THIS DOES NOT PURPORT TO BE THE PROCEEDINGS Of ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING) 
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STATISTICS 1 






Variation (per cent) 



Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1970-71 - 100) 

Weights 

Week 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 

[19-9-87) 

Month 

Year 

28. 1987 

86-87 + 4 

85-86* 4 

84-85 

83-84 

All Commodities 

1000 

405.9 

-1.9 

6.3 

7.3 

4.8 

5.8 

7.1 

9.5 

Primary Articles 

417 

383 6 

- 2.4 

86 

10.6 

5.7 

2.1 

4.8 

11.0 

Food Articles 

298 

368.8 

1.5 

8.0 

8.9 

7.2 

7.9 

6.4 

13.5 

Non-food Articles 

106 

386 2 

-5.3 

25.6 

20.8 

6.7 

-10.3 

-2.3 

15.1 

Fuel, Power. 1 ight and I ubricants 

85 

634 5 

— 

2.7 

1.3 

6.7 

11.9 

2.6 

7.6 

Manufactured Pioducts 

499 

385.8 

02 

5.5 

6.5 

4.7 

7.2 

6.0 

8.7 






Variation (per cent) 



Cost of Living Index 


1 -atest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





Base 

Month 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Month 

Year 

1987 

86-87 

85-86 

84-85 

83-84 

For Industrial Workers 1960 - 100 

724 7 

1 3 

8.4 

55 

8.7 

6.5 

6.4 

12.6 

Foi Urban Non-Manual Employees 60-100 

658’ 

2.0 

80 

52 

73 

7.9 

8.1 

10 3 

For Agricultural Labourers July 60 to 

604’ 

27 

60 

54 

4.8 

4.8 

0.2 

11.4 

June 61 - 100 













Vanation (per cent in brackets) 



Money and Banking 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 



In 

In 

Unit 

Week 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 



(11-9-87) 

Month 

Year 

27, 1987 

86-87 44 

85-86* * 

84-85 

83-84 

Money Supply (M,) 

Rs crore 

1,48,341 

824 

21,749 

7,713 

21,627 

14,423 

16,058 

13,031 



(0.6) 

(U.2) 

(5.5) 

(18.3) 

03.9) 

(18.7) 

(17 9) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Rs crore 

79,081 

1,037 

1,333 

7,732 

12,822 

6,555 

8,445 

5.757 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs crore 

94,947 

-252 

11,523 

1,871 

10,576 

10,963 

10,809 

8,830 

Net Foreign Fxch Assets of Banking Sector 

Rs crore 

3,902 

-143 

559 

823 

1,251 

13 

1,419 

-104 

Deposit of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rs crore 

1.08,652 

771 

16,818 

5.908 

16,723 

13,160 

11,519 

8,550 



(0 7) 

(18 3) 

(5 8) 

(19 6) 

(18.2) 

(19.0) 

(16.4) 

Foreign Exchange Assets** 

Rs crore 

6,257 

- 246 

-350 

1,361 

604 

197 

1,319 

1,233 






(8 6) 

(0.8) 

(24 0) 

(28.9) 

Index Numbers of Industrial 

Weights 

Latest 

Average of 






Produetion 


Month 

Months* 


Variation (per cent) 


0970 100) 





In 

In 

In 

In 

In 




1986 

1985 

1986 * * 

1985 * * 

1984 

1983 

1982 

General Index 

100.00 

222 .0'° 

217.5 

204.4 

6.1 

6.4 

66 

.4.2 

45 

Basic Industries 

35.23 

288.7'° 

272.6 

250.9 

7.7 

8.7 

10.8 

5.5 

8.0 

Capital Goods Industries 

14.98 

235.1'° 

231.0 

2241 

2.4 

31 

66 

53 

-09 

Intermediate GooJs Industries 

21.33 

187 1 10 

187.7 

179.2 

6.0 

47 

61 

6.8 

1.9 

C onsumer Goods Industries 

30.46 

174.4'° 

173.1 

1619 

53 

69 

26 

0.6 

58 

Durable Goods 

3.81 

303 l'° 

286.7 

246 3 

14.0 

17 4 

17 8 

1.0 

3 6 

Non Durable Goods 

26 65 

156.0'° 

156.9 

150.1 

34 

4.5 

0.2 

05 

65 

Foreign Trade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 







Month 


" 








(July 87) 

1987-88 

1986-87 

1986-87 

1985-86 

1984-85 

1983-84 

1982-83 

Exports 

Rs crore 

1,097 

4,792 

3,815 

12,550 

11,012 

11,855 

9,872 

8,908 





(14.0) 

(-7.1) 

(20.0) 

(10.8) 

(14.2) 

Imports 

Rs crore 

1,815 

6,906 

6,007 

20,063 

19,766 

17,173 

15,763 

14,356 





(15) 

(15.1) 

(8.9) 

(9 8) 

(5.0) 

Balance ol Trade 

Rs crore 

718 

-2,114 

-2,192 

- 7,513 

- 8,754 

-5,318 

- 5,891 

-5,448 

Employment Exehange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 

Month 

Cumulative for* 








(Dec 86) 

1986 

1985 

1986 

1985 

1984 

1983 

1982 

Number ol Applicants on Live Registers 

Thousand 

30,131 

30,131 

26,270 

30,131 

26,270 

24,861 

23,034 

19,753 

(as at end ol period) 





(10.9) 

(6.0) 

(7.9) 

(16.6) 

(10.7) 

Number of Registiations 

Thousand 

435 

5.473 

5,824 

5,473 

5,824 

6,220 

6,756 

5,862 





(-6.0) 

(-6.4) 

(-8.0) 

(153) 

(-6.6) 

Number of Vacancies Notilied 

Thousand 

50 

616 

683 

616 

683 

707 

827 

§20 






(-10.0) 

(-3.4) 

(-15.5) 

(0.9) 

(-8.4) 

Number of Placements 

Thousand 

30 

356 

388 

.156 

388 

407 

486 

474 






(-8.2) 

(-4.7) 

(-16.3) 

(2.5) 

(-6.1) 

Income 

Unit 

1985-86** 

1984-85** 

1983-84 

1982-83 

1981-82 

1980-81 

1979-80 

1978-79 

Gross Domestic Product (current prices) 

Rs crore 

2,15,024 

1,90,888 

1,72,704 

1,45,961 

1,30,770 

1,13,548 

95,358 

87,214 

Gross Domestic Product (1970-71 prices) 

Rs crore 

64,988 

61,838 

59,541 

55,068 

53,470 

50,623 

47,191 

49,619 

Per Capita Income (1970-71 prices) 

Rupees 

798 

775 

764 

721 

720 

698 

664 

717 


* For current year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year. 

** Excluding gold and SDRs, 
f Upto latest month for which data are available. 

-t 4 Provisional data. 

Noiet- (1) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure relates, e g, superscript 1 indicates that the figure is for January and so on. 
(2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over previous period. 
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Calcutta Diary 

AM 


It is sheer hypocrisy to rail against the double Funeral pyre in 
Deorala and its aftermath. If government television can flaunt 
gross religious crudities, preach out and out superstition and 
sectarian dogma, in the name of depicting tales from Ramayana, 
why flinch from sati? 


WHAT is the hullabaloo about? The bride 
is for burning. If she does not bring in 
enough dowry, she is to be burned. If the 
husband dies, it again behoves the bride 
to climb the funeral pyre and be con¬ 
sumed, live, by flames, along with the 
corpse of the dead husband. Convictions 
and rituals converge. As that superinten¬ 
dent of police at Sikar put it so succinctly, 
have a heart, how could he prevent either 
the act of sati or the crowd of men, 
women and children subsequently'flock¬ 
ing to have a darshan of the burnt out 
ashes of the young woman; they were hell 
bent on attending a holy religious rite; 
neither the constitution nor the police 
code approves interference with religious 
practices; this is, man, a secular republic, 
not an insensate theocracy like, say, 
Pakistan. 

Much of the outcry which has followed 
the reporting of the incident in Deorala, 
that remote Rajasthan village, is homage 
to banality. We only cheat ourselves. It 
hurts the pride of some of us that such 
outrages can take place within our por¬ 
tals. One is not even too sure whether the 
sense of shame is on account of the hap¬ 
pening, or on account of its being repor¬ 
ted. Little reason can be preferred for 
feeling dazed by the event. This is no 
homogeneous, unified nation. There can 
be no homogeneity between the twenty- 
first century and the Dark Ages. The 
India of antiquity, where sati is an 
ordinary, every-day occurrence, exists now, 
at this moment. True, it coexists with a 
prime minister fond of rock music, with 
World Cup cricket, with instant revolu¬ 
tionaries who can quote chapter and verse 
from editorial articles published twenty 
yean ago in Renmin Ribao. Mutual 
tolerance is India’s speciality, and always 
the most exciting export prospect. Live 
and let live is this ancient civilisation’s 
message to the world, live and let live, and 
allow the bride to be peacefully persuaded 
to climb the dead husband’s funeral pyre; 
we have even an immaculate name for it: 
self-immolation. And a magnificent 
temple will now be erected at the site 
where the event took place. 

It is thus sheer hypocrisy to rail againsl 
the double funeral pyre and its aftermath. 
If government television can flaunt gross 


religious crudities in the name of depic¬ 
ting tales from Ramayana, why flinch 
from satil These narrations from 
Ramayana have little to do with the pro¬ 
pagation of any great, universal moral 
values. They preach out and out supersti¬ 
tion and sectarian dogma. They have 
nonetheless received benediction from the 
highest quarters. Vulgarity and obscuran¬ 
tism have now the imprimatur of official 
accolade. Such being the case, it is only 
natural that crowds will be out to establish 
:heir prerogative to have a Rama Janam- 
bhoomi. This eminent character, Rama, 
could indeed have been drawn after a 
princeling of flesh and blood who stalked 
the heavenly Aryavarta several thousand 
years ago. Or it could be that the character 
is altogether imaginary, its principal vices 
and virtues a cocktail of lazy legends and 
hefty measures of poetic licence. But once 
the fable has been blessed with formal, 
official recognition its hero cannot be 
denied a real-life birth-place. The fanatics 
for Rama Janambhoomi are government 
blessed fanatics, they will have their way. 
They must grab Lord Rama's Janam¬ 
bhoomi, and, if the grabbing involves 
encroachment on someone’s mosque or 
someone CISC’s farm property, ah, well, it 
cannot be helped, maybe a few Muslims 
will have to be butchered, or a few 
peasants thrown off their land. This is all 
in the game of survival. In our dime, the 
twenty-first century can survive only if it 
accepts the Dark Ages, the former must 
come to a deal with the latter, hence Rama 
Janambhoomi, hence the gaudy perfor¬ 
mance of sati by Roop Kanwar under 
benign offldal auspices in Rajasthan. The 
rest is dissembling of a low order. 

It is simply not possible to gvt away 
from the phenomenology of interdepen¬ 
dence In the generally equilibrated system 
of multi-party parliamentary democracy, 
periodic elections, adult suffrage and 
India of a variegated, uneven texture, the 
twenty-first century cannot but be defer¬ 
ential to the Dark Ages. The Dark Ages 
constitute the vote bank. They have to be 
humoured along. But there is a little more 
to it than that. High technology and the 
pyrotechnics of Madonna are what fasci¬ 
nate the twenty-first century. That is the 
ambience the ruling classes are in love 
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with. This ambience can be ensured, and 
on a durable basis, only under condnions 
of untrammelled medieval feudalism. 
Such feudalism provides total cover for 
sycophancy and blind adulation, it erases 
the question mark against the principle of 
dynastic succession, it renders Priyanka 
Seva Niketan into the most natural of 
things. It is however contrary to the laws 
of nature to have a compartmental accep¬ 
tance of the Dark Ages. No picking and 
choosing here; you have to accept the 
Dark Ages lock, stock and barrel, if you 
must have dynastic succession, you must 
also have in equal proportions the com¬ 
munal pogroms and the seasonal perfor¬ 
mance of sati by the Roop Kanwars. It is 
an impeccable illustration of what econo¬ 
mists endeavour to describe as joint 
supply. 

And that is the only way one can try 
to sweep under the carpet the contradic¬ 
tions afflicting this absurd nation. Oil 
does not mix with water, high technology 
clashes with the actuality of a nubile bride 
climbing the funeral pyre of a dead 
husband. Few amongst us will however 
agree to scuttle the nation gifted by the 
British. The nation can survive only if it 
is recognised as what it essentially is: a 
patchwork, a patchwork of jingo passion 
and Buddhist ahirnsu, of bride-burning 
and super-computers, of godmen and 
Zubin Mehta, of untouchability and the 
now-and-then uprisings a la Naxalbari 
and Snkakulam. Tty to pull away at some 
of the crudities of the patchwork which 
distrub your aesthetics or some of your 
other sensibilities, the whole fabric will 
threaten to come off. You soon learn your 
lesson, and rein in your urges. When a 
Deorala happens, you bieak out into 
standard condemnation. It is dissembling 
of a pristine order, and the honour ol the 
secular socialist republic is saved. 

l'or a while, activists in the so-called 
women’s movement will of course have a 
field day. They will organise meetings and 
morckas, draft statements, write furious 
pieces in national and international 
journals. None of this will make for the 
least difference. Sati is not a social or 
cultural deviation. Far from it. It is one 
expression of a basic irrangement which 
sustains the political system. Sati takes 
place, just as communal carnage takes 
place, because each such outrage is, either 
directly or indirectly, backed by the 
authority of the state. The votaries of the 
twenty-first century cannot stay in power 
unless they arrive at an understanding 
with the forces of the Dark Ages; they 
even need to invoke the spirit of the Dark 
Ages so as to convince the majority of the 
electorate of the legitimacy of their reign. 

Thr fight to prevent the recurrence of 
sati, or, for that matter, the broader 
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struggle lor the liberation of women is 
herefore hardly likely to succeed if it is 
kept within the confines of what passes 
as a social movement, or if it is made an 
appendage of the folklore of man-woman 
confrontation The battle, if it is to be 
joined at all, has to be against a retrograde 
structure of values fostered by an amoral 
state authority steeped in class bias The 
narrow class alignment which has cap 
tured the instrumentalities of power in this 
nebulous country could not care less 
whether the rest of the population ad 
vance into literacy and improved living 
standards, or m fact recede further into 
pestilence, squalor and illiteracy The dcci 
sion on how the rest of the population is 
to be treated rests on the judgment how 
the denouement will affect the class 
interests of the coterie at the top—whether 
it will strengthen or weaken their hold on 
state power This is cynicism unbounded, 
but as long as the formula works, the 
privileged lew will continue to ride in 
luxury into the twenty first century even 
as the vast majority of the nation is further 


pushed back into the Dark Ages On Ml 
si&es, the rituals will be observed For the 
sake of forfc, one or two policemen are 
to be suspended, one or two m laws ol the 
bride who burnt so beautifully will bt 
arrested and prosecuted The president 
and the prime minister will record their 
distress Some writ petitions will be moved 
before the courts, demanding action 
against the complaisant police The acti 
vists m the women’s movement will sud 
denly rediscover their cause, they will 
expend some more passion against the 
abstract male chauvinists, exhausted, 
they will re read passages from Simone 
de Beauvoir, and be tilled with noble 
thoughts 

Nothing of substance is going to 
change And the fire would lend an even 
greater lustre to the horizon next time, as 
yet another sati climbs the husband s 
funeral pyre bternal India, inflexible 
India Sati alongside super computer 
Beat that as a combination The worked 
will watch us in awe We should ted 
grateful, and sing the national anthem 


POLITICAL COMMENTARY _ 

Time for a Political Initiative 
in Punjab 

Nish tar 


The initiative taken by the acting chief of the Akal Ihkht, 
Darshan Singh, to challenge the right of tenonsts to speak on 
behalf ol the Sikh community and control the Golden Temple 
provides a glimmer of hope that the terrorist elements can be 
isolated from the mainstream of Sikh opinion An opportunity 
has indeed arisen once again, after the promise of the Rajn 
Gandhi-Longowal accord was mindlessly allowed to be dissipated, 
decisively to move out of the defeatist law and order approach to 
dealing with the terrorist menace in Punjab 


THE open clash between the acting chief 
of the Akhal Ihkht, Darshan Singh and 
the so-called Panthic Committee, which 
represents the extremists-terronst 
secessionist segment in the Sikh com¬ 
munity and has managed forcibly to 
establish itself in the Golden Temple com¬ 
plex, is a development of great signi¬ 
ficance It has brought to surface a new 
jrolansation of forces in the complex 
situation in Punjab There is now a glim¬ 
mer of hope that the cxtremist-terrorut- 
secesstoiust elements can be isolated from 
the mainstream of Sikh opinion Only if 
conditions are created for this to happen 
will it be possible to combat successfully 


the activities of the marauding hordes oi 
terrorists and open up ways for a demo 
cratic and peaceful solution of the Punjab 
problem An opportunity has indeed 
arisen once again, after the promise of the 
Rajiv Gandhi Longowal accord was mind 
lessly allowed to fade away, decisively to 
move out of the defeatist law and order 
approach to dealing with the terrorist 
menace in Punjab 

The direct rule of the central govern 
ment after the dismissal of the Barnala 
ministry on the ground that it had been 
unable or unwilling to tackle the terrorists 
with a firm hand has not improved 
matters On the contrary, the situation has 
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visibly dtlcriorji,d »„ h lhe ttltoims 
stepping up their activities md the 
moderate elements in the Sikh community 
driven to despair 1 his Mite of atfairs was 
underlined bv the acting chict of the Akal 
Takht Darshan Singh withdrawing from 
tht Golden Temple The Ribeiro Ray com 
bination on which so much reliance has 
been placed alter the imposition of Presi 
dent s rule to restore normalcy in Punjab, 
has signally failed to deliver the goods so 
far In this process the Punjab accord has 
been torn to shreds and governor S S Ray 
has even argued that the provisions of the 
accord could not be implemented until 
terrorism in Punjab was ended, pre¬ 
sumably bv police methods The Rajiv 
Gandhi longowal accord was meant to 
isolate ihe tcironsts from the people, 
make them ineffective and restore nor¬ 
malcy in Punjab by political means Now 
if it is no longer considered necessary to 
implement its provision* till terrorists are 
liquidated it has obviouslv ceased to be 
a political instrument for the realisation 
of the objectives which inspired it A 
fatalistic v iew of the Punjab problem has 
thus come to prevail not only in the higher 
counsel of the political authority and th. 
government at the centre but also among 
all political paities and then activists, 
somt of whom have been heroically 
fighting the terrorist men ice Ihe popular 
campaign against the terrorists among the 
people which the communist parties have 
been carry ing on with courage too cannot 
go veiy tar in these conditions A popular 
campaign must provide a political alter¬ 
native to the spilling of blood Such an 
alternative has been missing both in the 
police opcratioi s and the popular cam¬ 
paign against terrorists m Punjab 


The economic package’, unveiled with 
much fanfare by the Punjab governor to 
wean away people, in particular the youth, 
from supporting or sympathising with the 
terroiists lacks credibility It is altogether 
a facile idea that economic distress, 
espcoallv unemployment among educated 
youth, is the basis of the turmoil in 
Punjab Lconomic deprivation and ex¬ 
ploitation do create objective conditions 
tor mass discontent and eventually for a 
revolt agains' the established order, but 
the chaiactci of (lie r volt ts determined 
by the subicciivc factors at work in society 
It is naive to believe that a loose assembly 
of ad hm measures which do not form 
part of any overall design of development 
of the country could be of operational 
value \Miat is needed to restore normalcy 
in Punjab is something very different from 
such halt measures The need is for 
political initiatives which will reach out 
to and involve the people of Punjab and 
their trusted political leaders The Rajiv 
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Gandhi Longowal accord had been such 
an initiative^ but it tailed because it was 
not implemented The time has now come 
for another political initiative m Punjab 
Darshan Singh has drawn a line of 
demarcation from the terrorists without 
alienating himsclt from tht sentiments of 
the Sikh masses He has been boldly 
backed by the representatives of the 
Shiromani Gurudwara Parbandhak Com 
mittce (SGPC) It is going to be a com¬ 
plex tussle for religious and political 
leadership m the Sikh community which, 
it must be honestly admitted, suffers from 
a deep sense of alienation from the 
national mainstream as represented by the 
central government The impression that 
the rightful claims of the Sikh community 
are denied and Sikhs an* persecuted and 
discriminateu against by the organs of the 
Indian state, thcr loyalty is suspect and 
aiticulation of their aspirations and 
demands is treated as rebellion has to be 
removed What is needed are efforts to 
establish a rapport with those who are not 
directly involved in terronsm and seces 
sionist activities and are ready to distance 
themselves from them but at the same 
time adequately represent the letlings of 
alienation and hurt which pervades the 
Sikh community in the wake of Operation 
Blues’ar and the 1984 mass killing of 
Sikhs outside Punjab 

The opportunity presented b> the open 
clash between Darshan Singh and the 
Panthic t ommmec should not be allowed 
to slip awav without a constructive 
response from the ccntial political 
authority Particularly noteworthy in this 
context is the charge levelled by Darshan 
Singh against the terrorist groups that thev 
regard the Sikh youth currently under 
detention as tiaitois and that they are not 
interested in then release The centre’s 
opposition to an amnesty for the Sikh 
detenues bctiays a distrust for the Sikh 
community as a whole and plays into the 
hands of the terrorists and weakens the 
position of Darshan Singh and the Sikh 
leadership which is against tht terronsts 
and secessionists Io rely whollv on police 
man Ribeiro to eliminate the terrorists and 
to support his stand against any negotia 
lions with leadeis of militant Sikh opinion 
on the ground that such negotiations 
would weaken police morale reflects total 
political bankiuptcy It is disconcerting 
that the only response to Darshan Singh’s 
valiant tussle against the terrorists so far 
has come from Ribeiro who has typically 
offered to ‘flush out’ terrorists from the 
Golden Temple provided tht SGPC asked 
him to do so The initiative taken by 
Darshan Smgh, with the backing of the 
SGPC and the United Akali Dal, to 
challenge the right of terrorists to speak 
on behalf of the Sikh community and 


contiol the Golden Tkmple calls for a 
more sensitive political response from 
more responsible quarters than the 
director general of police Since the 
Punjab is under president’s rule it is for 
the union government and the prime 


minister himself to grasp the opportunity 
provided by Darshan Singh for restoration 
of normalcy in Punjab by political rather 
than police means Failure to do so will 
amount to giving the initiative back to the 
terrorists on a platter 
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FROM THE IVORY TOWER 


Education and Environment 
Contribution of the Paper Industry 

Arun Ghosh 

The impressive growth of the Indian paper industry conceals that 
the industry has been a major contributor to the increasing 
denudation of our forest wealth; that it has also contributed 
heavily to environmental pollution through its effluents which 
have killed marine life and rendered river waters generally 
impotable; and finally that it has not been able to save on 
imports of paper which have been rising rapidly of late. At the 
same time prices of white printing paper have been raised to levels 
which have put exercise books and textbooks beyond the reach of 
the majority of primary school children. 


THE growth of the paper industry is 
rightly regarded as one of the indicators 
of development in India. Indeed, follow¬ 
ing from this general abstraction, the 
government of India had at one stage 
decided to invest substantially m large 
paper and newsprint plants. There is no 
gainsaying the fact that every developing 
country needs increasing quantities of 
paper, for purposes of spreading literacy 
and education, for disseminating news, 
for packaging and for diverse other com¬ 
mercial and even some industrial pur¬ 
poses. One need compare only the per 
capita consumption of paper in India, at 
2 kg per annum, with that of the US at 
257 kg, to realise our low level of paper 
consumption—which reflects the demand 
for paper for the multiple uses indicated 
earlier. Forget the US. Among developing 
countries, the per capita annual consump¬ 
tion of paper in Malaysia is 37 kg, in 
Brazil 26 kg, and in TUrkey 13 kg. 

Since India is deficient in coniferous 
forest resources, initially, the development 
of the paper industry in Inc|ia was based 
heavily on the use of bamboos. Since the 
bamboo is quick growing, a four-yearly 
cycle of cutting of bamboos in areas of 
heavy rainfall where bamboos grow easily, 
used to be followed. The Indian manufac¬ 
turers of paper in fact pioneered the use 
of bamboos for paper making. But as tbe 
capacity and production of paper in¬ 
creased, the supply of bamboos could not 
naturally keep pace with the increasing 
demand for fibrous raw materials. One 
has only to see the capacity and produc¬ 
tion of paper since the initiation of plan¬ 
ning to realise the increasing demand 
made by this industry on cellulosic raw 
materials (Thble 1). 

Of course, the growth of the industry 


has been impressive, the annual growth 
rate ovei 1951-86 being 8.7 per cent for 
capacity and 7.4 per cent for production. 
However, overall capacity utilisation has 
declined, from % per cent in 1951 to 60 
per cent in 1986. 

Quite clearly, the supply of bamboos 
could not keep pace with the increase in 
the demand for forest raw materials by the 
paper industry, and in the absence of a 
strong lobby for forest protection, the 
paper industry increasingly started using 
diverse hardwoods. The rest of the story 
is well known. Except for a well conceived 
well planned attempt to combine the 
manufacture of sugar and paper near each 
other in Karnataka, using the residual 
bagasse of the sugar industry as raw 
materia] for the production of paper and 
newsprint (instead of using the bagasse as 
captive fuel for sugar industry), all other 
paper plants started indiscriminate and 
large-scale use of hardwoods of diverse 
varieties, leading to a sudden increase in 
deforestation. (Incidentally, the imagina¬ 
tive Karnataka experiment has not pro¬ 
perly got off the ground because of shor¬ 
tage of sugarcane in the area, but that is 
another story.) One or two plants were 
started on the basis of large-scale use of 
the eucalyptus—as the hardwood—but 
there was little co-ordination between the 
cutting and replanting of eucalyptus trees, 
and in any case, since the eucalyptus cycle 
is much longer than the (four-yearly) 
bamboo cycle—varying from 7 to 10 years 
depending on terrain, rainfall, variety of 
eucalyptus used—even the mills based 
primarily on eucalyptus (most notably, 
the Kerala newsprint project of the 
government-owned Hindustan Paper Cor¬ 
poration) have had to turn increasingly to 
other raw materials. 


As a result, naturally, the paper in¬ 
dustry has been one of the majoi 
denuders of India’s rather limited forest 
resources, the other two factors behind 
deforestation being the demand for 
wooden furniture, and the demand for 
firewood. The once lovely forests of 
Madhya Pradesh have in large part dis¬ 
appeared, on the western side because of 
the requirements of the government- 
owned Nepa Mills, and on the eastern side 
by the even larger requirements of the 
Birla-owned Orient Papei Mills. The 
Western Ghats have paid the price as a 
result of the requirements of the Somani- 
owned West Coast Paper Mills, the 
Eastern Ghats following the needs of the 
J K-owned Straw Products, Southern 
Maharashtra to meet the demand of the 
Thapar-owned Ballarput Paper Mills 
There are many others, name the state 
with a semblance of forests—other than 
the far north-east—and there is a large 
paper mill making a steady, unending 
demand for the cutting down of trees 
without any plan for replanting, without 
any reference to the recycling petiod that 
must be allowed for the young saplings to 
grow to full maturity. 

From the mid-seventies, there arose yet 
another type of demand tor cellulosic raw 
materials—the emergence ol small paper 


I Mil L 1 

(in lakh tonnes) 


lapauts Fioduction 

1951 


I 4 

1 1 

1961 


4 1 

16 

1971 


90 

78 

1981 


!6 6 

12 1 

1986 

(estimated) 


26 6 

16(1 

Tabu 2 Capaj iis and Pnom < 

11UN Ol- 


Smai i Papir Mu i s 




(000 tonne*) 

?one 

Number Installed 

Output 



Capauls 


North 

99 

472 

249 

West 

S9 

S38 

325 

South 

40 

264 

118 

East 

26 

I6t 

68 

Total 

254 

1427 

760 

Tabi r 3 

Impoki of pAPra into India 


Quantity 

Value 


(000 tonnes) (Rs srorc) 

1974 75 


157 

69 

1979-80 


417 

186 

1984-85 


674 

372 
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plants based on straw and agricultural 
residues They were hailed by the govern 
ment of India as they could be supplied 
with cellulosic raw materials on an annual 
basis, from crop residues, and their growth 
—even though not always economic nor 
free from environmental pollution —was 
encouraged hy fiscal incentives, import 
facilities for second hand plants, and in 
diverse other ways The present capacity 
and production ot small paper and paper 
board mills ate indicated in Thble 2 

To pioduce 760 thousand tonnes of 
paper, one would requite nearly 2 million 
tonnes of straw In encouraging the use 
ot sttaw for paper making, nobody in the 
government foresaw that the paper in 
dustrv would be pre empting the supply 
of fodder tor cattle to that extent The 
industry ministry is, of course, not 
concerned with what happens to Indian 
agronomy 

Pot tit ion cn RivirWmirs 

Not only has the paper industry led to 
the steady (and progressive) denudation 
of forests in India, it has—together with 
a few other industries—been one of the 
major polluters of river waters in India 
More than a decade back, the government 
ot India laid down stringent conditions in 
regaid to the treatment of effluents by the 
paper indusliy These directives were 
openly flouted, even though the cost ot 
equipment required for proper effluent 
treatment was by no means too heavy 
cither in telation to the total investment 
(m plant and machinery) or in relation to 
the profits made by the industry tor 
instance, back m the mid seventies, or 
about a decade earlier, the equipment 
required to enable, say a 100 tonnes/dav 
papei plant, to lully recycle the water used 
by it oi, in other words, making for no 
effluent (ol any polluting character) —was 
between Rs 2 5 and Rs 3 crore And yet, 
despite the fact that the paper industry has 
generally been making handsome profits, 
the industry has not, even to this dav, 
made the investments necessary to render 
its effluent free irom pollutants, thereby 
killing the fish and causing other damage 
to the river waters where their effluent is 
discharged Sadly, even the public sector 
units have not been free from this malady 
The Nepa Mills has long been a major 
polluter ot the river Narmada, though it 
is surpassed in this regard by the much 
larger, much more prosperous, and highly 
profitable unit ot Orient Paper Mills at 
Amlai in eastern Madhya Pradesh The 
other large units have been no better, they 
have all contributed to the increasing 
pollution of river waters which are the 
source of drinking water to large sections 


of the population 

Over the years, the Indian paper 
industry has also failed in other major 
areas affecting the well being of the 
nation The failure of the Indian paper 
industry to meet the demand for paper 
has led to a steady increase m the import 
of paper into the country The figures 
given in Table I speak for them elves 
Thus, the impressive growth of the 
Indian paper industry over the years since 
1931 conceal the facts that 

(a) this industry has been a major con 
tnbutor to the increasing denudation 
of our forest wealth, 

(b) the industry has also contributed 
heavily to environmental pollution 
through its effluents which have killed 
marine life and rendered river waters 
geneially impotable, and 

(c) it has not even able to save on imports 


of paper, which have been rising 
rapidly of late 

Price of Paper and Education 
A primary need of paper arises from 
the needs of education In fact, as far 
back as 1961, the price of paper was con* 
trolled m the interests of keeping down the 
price ot this essential item Control was 
lifted in 1968, and prices of paper rose 
steeply after 1971 This led to the Paper 
Control Order of 1974 which required all 
large paper mills to produce white prin¬ 
ting paper upto 30 per cent of capacity, 
and to sell such paper at a concessional 
price to meet the requirements of text 
books and exercise books, especially for 
school children The concessional price, 
however, was not below the cost of pro¬ 
duction, it was fixed at Rs 2,730 per tonne 
initially and was raised to Rs 3,000 per 
lonne in 1979 The paper industry has 
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never liked the paper control order, and 
its champions have succeeded in getting 
the control order repeated recently (in 
January 1987). 

So, what is the situation today? Accord¬ 
ing to the Economic Advisor’s wholesale 
price index, white printing paper (16 kg 
ream) is selling for Rs 280 per ream, or 
Rs 1,7500 per tonne Does the government 
expect that parents of primary school 
children—not those studying in English 
mediums private schools, but school 
children studying in municipal schools in 
urban areas, or in village primary schools 
—would be able to buy the exercise books 
required by their children? And do not 
forget the textbooks. School children have 
never, by and large, been able to buy them, 
they are so high priced. The NCERT does 
print and publish school textbooks, which 
arc sold at a subsidised price, but they are 
nowhere available in book shops. One 
does not know whether the NCERT 
arranges their sale in schools directly. That 
is highly unlikely, since laige volume sales 
would call for a large subsidy, and one 
doubts whether the NCERT budget has 
any provision for any large subsidy on this 
account. The total budget for the NCERT 
(under secondary education, mind you, 
for there is no allocation in the central 
budget for primary education) for 1987-88 
was Rs 5 crore as plan outlay and Rs 12.39 
crore as non-plan outlay. 

No further details are available, and as 
already commented in these columns after 
the new format of budget was presented, 
the budget papers from 1987-88 onwards, 
while certainly useful in a number of 
ways, do not contain the wealth of infor¬ 
mation earlier given m either the detailed 
Demands for Grants of each ministry or 
in the earlier Explanatory Memorandum 
to the budget. Perhaps that is the inten¬ 
tion; outsiders are not to be encouraged 
to undertake any detailed analysis of 
government expenditures. However, that is 
another story. Anyway, there is obviously 
no provision for subsidising textbooks for 
prmary school children. 

The brief point is that primary educa¬ 
tion is today wholly the responsibility of 
the state governments; but the positive 
help rendered by the central government 
earlier, by way of making white printing 
paper available to state government educa¬ 
tion departments for supply of conces¬ 
sional paper for publication of cheap 
textbooks and for the production of cheap 
exercise books required by school children 
is now totally withdrawn. The NCERT 
does publish cheap textbooks for school 
children, but they are not available, and 
perhaps only serve the purpose of satis¬ 
fying parliament. 

That, then, is the scenario for paper 
supply which is essential for forming the 


minds of the future generation. But why 
take all that trouble? The official view¬ 
point is that education can be spread 
through the TV. So, the TV network is to 
be expanded at great cost. 

While expansion of the TV network is 
easy, the preparation of the ‘software* 
required for disseminating education is 
not. At the same time, somebody in the 
government of India has woken up to the 
enormous scope for raising money by 
‘commercialising’ the TV, that is, by 
getting ‘sponsors’ for TV programmes (at 
a price). The result has been, as we all 
know, and as commented in these col¬ 
umns earlier, the rapid growth of con¬ 
sumerism through TV advertisements, a 
plethora of violence, sex and much on the 
TV screen to ‘educate* the minds of the 
young, and a sudden shift in the focus of 
attention from the need to make available 
larger quantities of cheap paper to the 
possibility of other ways to develop our 
'human resources’. 

What Is ro be Done? 

Bu* wc are drifting away from our 
theme, which is the paper industry. What 
does one do today, in the light of past 
experience, to steer the growth of this 
important industry on the right lines? 

First, we must accept some hard reali¬ 
ties. The most important of these realities 
is that land in India is scarce; it has many 
alternative uses, and an important use is 
to allocate a large part of our land 
resources for protecting the environment. 
Fortunately, we also have large areas 
where hills abound; and if we can have re¬ 
forestation of these areas, without chop¬ 
ping down trees indiscriminately to meet 
this need or that, we need not cut back 
on our cropped area, which we need to 
feed our population and to provide raw 
materials for diverse industries. 

So, the second step from here would be 
to accept the need for large-scale import 
of pulp. Again, we must look at inter¬ 
national trade possibilities from the point 
of view of long-term resource endowment. 
The import of pulp is already permitted; 
it should be encouraged. This encourage¬ 
ment can take two forms; First, pulp 
should be importable duty free; and 
secondly, the environmental pollution 
control sanctions should be tightened up, 
to ensure that all effluents are recycled 
within the plant. This would discourage 
at least the pulping of our own ceilulosic 
raw materials, and encourage the use of 
imported pulp for paper making. (That 
would, inter aha, also save considerably 
on the industrial use of water.) 

Hie third need today is to realistically 
accept a past mistake. Small paper plants 
are not a blessing. So long as they use 


straw which deprives our cattle of fodder, 
they are a menace. 1b the extent that they 
pollute the environment (possibly to a 
greater extent than some large paper 
plants) they are a greater menace. As of 
today as many as 77 small paper mills 
(with a capacity of 426 thousand tonnes 
of paper and paper board) are closed (or 
are on the verge of closure), as per data 
contained in a document of the Com¬ 
merce Research Bureau (Economic Moni¬ 
toring Service). We should certainly not 
go out of our way to revive them. We 
should encourage small paper plants to 
recycle waste paper, use jute sticks, and 
use ceilulosic raw materials which are not 
useable as direct animal feed. 

The fourth need today is to revive the 
policy of price discrimination m paper. 
Depending on the ability of the adminis¬ 
trative apparatus to handle the control 
apparatus, one may or may not have direct 
dual pricing of paper (with a lower price 
for printing and writing paper). An easier 
alternative would be to subsidise the 
textbooks printed and published by the 
NCERT and make them widely available, 
which may cost some money, for we need 
millions of copies of such textbooks 
available everywhere, for everybody; and 
also to make available cheap (subsidised) 
exercise books to all students in all 
primary and secondary schools. This 
could again be easily organised for distri¬ 
bution through the schools; the trick is to 
make the supply so plentiful as to dis¬ 
count the possibility of an emerging black 
market. (Incidentally, such exercise books, 
properly bound, would not be demanded 
for any other purpose It would not matter 
if a few rich students also get the beneiit 
of such subsidised exercise books.) 

It is no use saying that primary educa¬ 
tion is the responsibility of the stale 
governments. So is industry, incidentally, 
in terms of the constitution; and (he centre 
has not been squeamish about either in¬ 
vesting in industries ot laying down 
diverse policies for the development of 
industries (e g, in the backwaid areas). 
The states do not have the resouices 
required; and it is a primary responsibility 
of centre to ensure a minimum of educa 
tion to all citizens. 

We need, in short, not a policy of laissez 
fain but a positive, conscious policy aimd 
at the universalisation ot education, 
taking care at the same time that in the 
process, we do not harm oui environment 
or damage the economy in sonic other 
way. 

We need a new policy on the paper 
industry, in the light of the foregoing; and 
in the evolution of this policy, both the 
ministry of education and the ministry of 
industry have to fully partic.pate and 
co-operate. 
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REPORTS 


Congress (I) vs Telugu Desam Party 
At Last a Lawful Means for Overthrowing 
a Lawfully Constituted Government 

K Balnjfopal 

One ot the secretaries ot the Andhra Pradesh Congress(I) has in a 
strange law-suit petitioned the High Court to issue a writ of quo 
warranto questioning the rdugu Desam chief minister's right to 
continue in office and a writ of mandamus to the central 
government directing it to impose president’s rule in the state. On 
the surtacc the petition reflects the frustration ot the Congress 
leaders in tht state At a deeper level it reveals much more about 
the politics and the fractional struggles of the ruling classes. 


JUDICIAI activi m, hailed b\ i kw 
maligntd by .inotlui few and iustl> 
ignored by the rest has spawnid strangt 
progeny The sir ingest of thtrn, perhaps, 
is a writ petition light now I, mg with the 
High Couit of ndhrt Ptadtsh tiled by 
a Congrcss(I) leader it ask> the eouit to 
issue a wilt of quo wunanto to the ehief 
minister, N T Rama Rao, questioning his 
light to eontiniie in offiet, and a writ ot 
mandamus ter the central government 
dircet ng it to 1 lpose piesident's rule in 
the state 

The petition is an interesting and tevcal 
tng document It reveals quite a tew things 
on the very surf 'sc It tcveals the frustra 
tton ol the ( o .,uss Icadcis at the in 
justice ot the u >111 pation of their place bv 
a man whose appetite lor power, money 
and aggrandisement is no less than any 
Congressman’s v.hosc unprincipled eynt 
cism, nepotism ruthlessness and i orrup 
non are a mat ‘or their own, who does 
everything any C ongressman ever did but 
only more thoroughly and with even less 
compunction it that is at all possible, and 
who, notwithstanding all this, gets eoun 
ted among the prominent representatives 
ol the democratic lorees in the country 
More than anything else it reveals the 
Congressmen’s frustration at their in 
ability to do anything about tt Thev have 
tried evciythmg They have contested 
elections and tried to get votes, only to 
discover that NIR could get more, they 
have tried to throw bombs and capture 
booths, only to discover that NTR could 
thiow more and capture more, they have 
tried to buy N IR’s Ml As, only to dis¬ 
cover that he could buy back all of them 
and then some 1 inally they have now 
come to the court Tht ritual submission 
that the petitioner has it ted every other 
remedy and failed to obtain justice has a 
sadly authentic ring this time 


But this is vnly what the surfree icveals 
A deepei look at the petitioner’s conten¬ 
tions levcals much more about the politics 
and the fractional conflicts of the ruling 
classes And it is worth our while taking 
a deeper look 

The principal contentions of the peti 
lion against NTR are ( 1 ) commission ol 
criminal otlences like violation of the 
Income Tax and Wealth Thx laws, Urban 
land Ceiling regulations, TFRA, etc, 
(n) corruption, misuse of power, and 
misappropriation of public funds for per 
sonal ends, (in) casteism, nepotism, and 
favouritism, especially the filling up of all 
official nominations with persons close to 
the Telugu Desam party, and persons 
belonging to the chief minister’s caste, 
(iv) police atrocities and atrocities against 
hartjans (v) disrespect towards the courts, 
and (vt) disrespect towards the Constitu¬ 
tion, as evidenced by the anti centre 
tirades of N1R Some of the substan¬ 
tiating details of the allegations give us the 
kind of information that would be very 
difficult fot the common citizen of this 
state to get hold of 1 he petitioner coyly 
describes his occupation as ‘agriculture’, 
but that pursuit occupies him, if at all, 
onlv in absentia He is an experienced 
C ongiess leader of Visakhapatnam, and 
is currently one of the secretaries of the 
state C ongress(l) committee, being in 
charge ot the organisation of the party in 
the coastal districts His access to infor¬ 
mation cannot be matched by you and me 

Perhaps the most startling is the infor¬ 
mation on NT R’s violation of ceiling laws 
and tax laws It is generally known that 
NT R is an uncommonly nch man, perhaps 
one ot the richest men in the country in 
the pre-corporate tiadition, and that much 
more ot his wealth is held in ‘black’ than 
in w hite Even his admirers admit that he 
is worth at least R$ 200 crore Much of 


it is m the form of real estate—urban land, 
cinema studios, cinema halls and other 
buildings This petition puts the value of 
his real estate holdings alone m Madras 
and Hyderabad aties at Rs 250 crore. The 
extent of hts land holding in Hyderabad 
is stated as 1,25.000 sq metres, worth 
Rs 35 crore This excludes an extent of 
about 70,000 sq metres acquired by him 
after coming to power, for the purpose of 
constructing residences for himself as 
chief minister In his wealth tax returns all 
this land is undervalued to such an extent 
that ”[it does not] even reflect a fraction 
ol the market value” When press people 
questioned NTR about this matter after 
the filing of this petition, he is reported 
to have admitted that according to returns 
filed by him and his sons, they do possess 
about 90,000 sq metres of urban land in 
Hyderabad, that ts to say about 75 per 
cent of the extent alleged in the petition 
Attci taking over as chief minister, 
NTR has been nonchalantly acquiring 
more and more land lhe way he has 
misused power for this puipose is classic, 
and shows unusual precocity in a man 
who has barelv begun to cut his teeth in 
politics Here are two instances from this 
petition Soon after coming to power 
NTR started putting on ochre robes, ear¬ 
rings of vaguely tantric significance, a 
rudrakshamala around his throat, and two 
varieties ot pious marks on his forehead, 
the saivite vibhuti and the non-sectanan 
ted spot (whose origin perhaps goes back 
to blood sacrifices to amconic images) 
Donning this eclectic apparel, he started 
describing himself alternatively as a 
sanyast and a rajarJn Now, while Hindu 
dharma allows a rishi, who is a sthita 
prajna, to be a raja in times of dire need, 
whether it also allows a mere sanyasi to 
be one is a doubtlui point, and whether 
a man who belongs to what Manu and 
Baudhayana would have identified as a 
sudra caste can at all be any of these is 
an even more moot point However, what 
NTR did not doubt tor a moment was 
that as a rsht he deserved to have a 
secluded cottage for himself somewhere 
outside the city, and as a raja he deserved 
to have it paid fot out of public funds. He 
first got 4 acres ol land owned by some 
one near the industrial area of Nachanum 
exempted from the Urban Land Ceiling 
Act and then bought that land to join 7 
acres of adjoining land owned by a son 
of his, to make a compact plot of 11 acres. 
He then put up a cottage for himself in 
this plot As that was to be the chief 
minister's residence, the various govern¬ 
ment departments—electricity, roads and 
buildings and telephones—immediately 
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put up all the infrastructure at public truly tragic: “It is clear that Sri N T Rama these films that made NTR, the man and 
expense. NTR waited for that to be done Rao is... a self-confessed criminal his wealth, and it was from here that he 
and then converted the plot into 'Rama- though not punishable... in view of the was picked up by the godfathers of his 
krishna Horticultural Studios’, allegedly special nature of the scheme and the class to lead it in its drive for more power 
meant for growing orchards for the immunity conferred thereon”; but, he and for a realignment of the economy 
purpose of shooting film duets, got the reassures himself and the court, while the more in its favour. His personal corrup- 
land exempted from ceiling laws (and immunity may save him from prosecution, tion merely reflects his social base and 
allegedly transferred an honest IAS officer “it cannot cure the c>iminality of the political role. The vulgar aggrandisement 
who refused to give the exemption for the person”. Having delivered this unctuous typical of his class is perhaps more aptly 
whole of the land), and having thus grab- curse he goes on to add that much prior captured by the details given in this peti- 
bed 11 acres mostly at public expense, to the disclosure, before NTR had become tion about the expense incurred by the 
went back to live in his official residence chief minister in fact, a move had been public for furnishing this man’s residence: 
at Abids Road in the heart of the city. He initiated in December 1982 by the govern- a total of Rs 7.32 lakh between March 
then repeated the same game at Gandipet, ment to proceed against him for tax eva- 1983 and end of 1984, consisting of 
another suburb. He built an ashram for sion, but with NT R forming a party and Rs 53,000 for electrical fittings, Rs 48,000 
himself at Gandipet, got it electricity, coming to power in 1983, the government for partitions, Rs 18,000 for toilets, 
roads, fencing, etc, at public expense, and of India has avoided prosecution because Rs 8,000 for crockery, Rs 10,000 for a 
then converted it into the state head- “for political reasons [it] is afraid of dining table, Rs 20,000 for ‘additional’ 
quarters of his party. He now stays in the moving in the matter". He adds the juicy electrical fittings, Rs 8,000 for barbed wire 
city but keeps shuttling between the city tidbit that he "reliably understands” that fencing, Rs 13,000 for door frames, 
and the Gandipet party headquarters, when the matter went up to Viswanath Rs 9,000 for water heating arrangements, 
with the public again paying for alt this Pratap Singh, then Finance Minister, in Rs 45,000 for painting the walls, Rs 4,000 
shuttling back and forth accompanied by 1985, he commented that it was “a cleat for cloth for door curtains and another 
the enormous security apparatus that has case of wilful concealment”, and yet no Rs 4,000 for napkins and cutlery. The 
become a must for all political leaders in prosecution resulted. point is not that a Congress leader would 

India these days. There are several other Let us leave the Congressman to his have spent less, the point is really not 
instances of land-grabbing alleged by this hypocrisy and look at the allegations for about individuals or parties, 
petitioner and the general public: getting their political meaning. It is not veiy The next major charge against NTR, 
exemption under the Urban land Ceiling relevant whether NTR, as a person, is that of casteism, must equally be under- 
Act for a film studio but actually using more corrupt or more aggressively cor- stood against the background of the frac- 
the land for a shopping complex; forcing rupt, than the Congress leaders. The tional conflicts of the propertied classes, 
the Hyderabad Urban Development phenomenon that came up as Telugu 1'hc plaintive tone of the Congressmen in 

Authority and through it the Hyderabad Desam Party could easily have expressed this matter is just the frustration of the 

Agricultural Marketing Society to pur- itself as a faction within the Congress mansabdars who have lost out in this 
chase a private party’s land at a price that party. What is relevant is the material round of distribution of jagirs because a 
was five times the market rate (in the pro- essence of the phenomenon, and how that new party of favoui ites has come up at 

cess allegedly transferring two more unco- is reflected in this multi-millionaire tycoon the Padshah's Court From the time of the 

operative IAS officers), in return for that who goes on ingesting more and more. Delhi Sultanate and its iqtas, it has been 
gentleman gifting NTR’s relatives with 300 NTR not only represents but is of a class; a characteristic of Indian feudalism that 
acres of land elsewhere in the state; and he is an ‘organic’ leader of the propertied a sizable chunk ot the ruling class lives by 
so on. NTR is an outstanding personality classes, a type that is possible in the sponging upon the state, which collects 
in many respects but in no respect does modern world only in an incompletely most of the sutplus product as revenue, 
he stand out as much as he does in land- bourgeoisified society like ours, with the That character has continued down to this 
grabbing. And in the Congressman’s plea separation of civil and political societies day, though naturally in a changed con¬ 
fer justice there is more of envy and being coirespondingly incomplete. The text. The context is officially described as 
chagrin than righteousness, since not even class he belongs to is a rural-provincial socialistic pattern of society, welfarism or 
the ablest land-grabber among the Con- class that has been one of the principal the mixed economy. What it means is that 
gressmen can hope to equal NTR’s record, beneficiaries of the last four decades of a significant part of society’s surplus 
When the petitioner turns to tax viola- development. This class originated in gravitates to the state, no longer as land 
tions he is caught in a cruel, dilemma. It landholding and has interests in agri- revenue but mainly as indirect taxes and 
was his party that introduced the volun- culture and agro-hased trade and small in- created money; and the propertied classes 
tary disclosures schemes under the Income dustry, in addition to quarrying, contracts, share out this wealt h in a vai iety ot ways. 
Thx and Wealth Thx Acts. It was un- trade, finance and the tertiary sector in Some of them take it as straight cash, 
doubtedly meant for the convenience of general. It is a new-rich class, and like any much like the Mansab holders of Mughal 
all members of the ruling class, over- new-rich class it is ruthless and aggressive times, and others take it in more comple-t 
burdened as they all are with ill-gotten in its accumulation of property and forms like infrastiuctuial investment, con- 
wealth. Yet, when NTR is learnt to have wealth. It is raising its head all over the cessions, subsidies and cheap loan capital, 
made a disclosure, in 1985, that he had country and giving a lot of trouble to the The latter form ol sharing out is not very 
understated his personal income by Rs 7.5 monopoly capitalists, using the idiom of visible and easily passes tor ‘devclopmeni’ 
lakh and his wealth by Rs 50 lakh, the the peasantry, an idiom that gains veri- but the former is glaringly visible and gets 
petitioner is aghast at the immorality of similitude from its ability to gather the periodically flogged by a strange com- 
the whole thing, that a chief minister of richer sections of the peasantry behind it. bination of critics: those who arc left out 
a state can ‘disclose’ voluntarily that he Its culture has the general characteristics in >bc sharing, and those who are addicted 
has been telling lies all these days and has of the new rich: it is loud, vulgar and to cither liberal economic theory or 
now decided to come out with the truth bereft of human values. The culture is best unctuous political morality, 
since the liability attached to it has been seen in Tfclugu films, which are made. Charges of nepotism and casteism level- 
removed. The petitioner’s dilemma here is financed and exhibited by this class. It was led by the Congressmen against NTR are 
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essentially the plaints of aspiring sharers 
left out in the sharing When the peti 
tioner complains that “all political plums 
are given to the Kammas and that “the 
Reddy community is pcisecuted and 
harassed”, one can either take the com 
plaint at tacc valut or one can icad into 
it the anguish ot the gentry of the 
Telangana Rayalasccma and the non 
delta coastal distriits who leel deprived 
at the expense ot thtir rivals ot the 
Krishna dtlta, or, mote generally, the 
frustration of the class tractions that had 
gathered around the ( ongress and who 
now feel the ground hung pulled from 
under their feet by their nsal tractions that 
have created or gathered around the 
lilugu Desain party 1 hat such complex 
class or fractional conflu (is ptitcivcd in 
terms of caste has less to do with empirical 
veracity ot the allegations than with the 
pohtual need to louse ‘lie rabble’ of one’s 
caste against a nval fraction Tha< is to 
say, when lelugii Dcsam ink ts desutbed 
by the C ongress as Kautma rule it is more 
important to go into the political need and 
the sociological possibilitv ot the descrip 
tion than to take a caste count ot mimsttrs 
and holdeis ot nominated otfiets That 
the petitioner, who docs take a caste eount 
of the nonnnat ems to the dozens of 
boards, committees, eoiporations, socit 
ties, councils, trusts, agencies and public 
sector under takings discovers trmm 
phinily that most ot the nominees are 
Telugu Desain people: ot the Kainma caste, 
which he thinks is pi oof that “all the posts 
are given to the chief minister s caste 
men" and that he patioruses only one 
easte, i c, the Kammas does not by any 
means imply that this is his real mouse or 
that this is the political essence of the 
matter ft only means that this way ol 
perctiving ar d tiuinpcting leality is, in the 
fust place politic illy that is to say tor 
put posts ot miss mobilisation’ the 
most advantageous one tor the section ot 
this state’s iich who ate not as lose to the 
pirsent government as thes would like to 
be, setondlv, given the fact that the land 
holding castes—unlike the btafimins, hari 
Ians, traders and aitisans oic regionally 
concentrated and can thcrclote be identi 
fied superficially with class tractions, the 
perception carries mote apparent veracity, 
and is therefore of considerable practical 
utility To put it simply, the Reddy gentry 
of Telangana and Rayalaseema need the 
argument that this is Kamma rule and the 
Reddys are persecuted, to gather the 
Reddy peasants behind ihem, which is 
essential whether for gang fights or elec 
ttons And the regional concentration ot 
the castes makes the argument possible 
and plausible 

Another major charge of the petitioner 
is the ultimate in what is usually called the 


‘cnminalisation of politics’: the appoint¬ 
ment of persons involved in serious 
criminal cases as ministers. Mention is 
made of two new entrants to the cabinet, 
Sivaprasada Rao, who is now the home 
minister, and Siva Reddy, labour minister 
The two of them are quite notorious for 
their goondaism Sivaprasada Rao, a 
surgeon from Guntur district has a pen¬ 
chant tor leading riotous mobs against his 
opponents In the single year of 1984, he 
was accused of seven criminal charges, 
one of them assault on a police officer 
And this year, on June 26, just a couple 
of weeks before his induction into the 
cabinet, he led a major assault on Con- 
gress(I) supporters in the village of 
Dcchdvaram, an assault that left 40 houses 
and 80 hay-stacks gutted and one man 
dead lb take such a man into the cabinet 
and to give him the home of all portfolios, 
requires uncommon contempt for matters 
like democracy and rule of law, in fact, 
it requires just the kind of contempt that 
NTR has The other incumbent, Siva 
Reddy of Jammalamadugu, Cuddappah 
district, is perhaps even more notorious 
So deeply ts he involved in the murderous 
faction fights his district is famous for 
that he has officially been given four 
armed police bodyguards to accompany 
him wherever he goes During the muni 
upal corporation elections at Hyderabad, 
on February 15, 1986, this gentleman and 
his associates, accompanied by the armed 
guards, indulged in a booth capturing 
spree armed with deadly weapons that 
included not only country made bombs 
and ordinary guns but also a telescopic 
rifle They fired with their guns, threw the 
bombs and injured people at will He is 
now the state’s labour minister 1 
It inay be left to the court to decide 
upon the constitutionality of a govern 
ment, two of whose ministers are accused 
m serious criminal cases What is more 
impoitant is to see the source of this 
cnminahsation in increasingly vicious 
conflicts between sections ot the rich The 
reason for this escalation is two told The 
first and the most important is the inevit 
able internecine conflict of the propertied 
classes over the sharing of social surplus, 
which becomes more and more severe as 
the number of competitors and their 
aggressiveness increase The two worthies 
recently inducted to the AP cabinet were 
involved, not in crimes of a personal 
nature, but in crimes of noting and assault 
ot one gang against another or against the 
general public For the Dechavaram 
assault led by the present home minister 
occurred in the aftermath of the recent 
elections to the agncuhural co-operatives, 
which saw unprecedented levels of vio¬ 
lence The second and related reason is the 
general ensis of stagnation that has hit the 


world economy hard and has cut down the 
size of the cake which every one wants a 
share of. Thus the ‘criminahsation* of 
politics is something that has come to stay 
and perhaps even grow, and it is not clear 
what a writ of quo warranto can do 
about it 

The last major plaint of the petition 
concerns the general increase in the 
establishment’s violence—deaths in police 
custody, deaths in faked ‘encounters’, 
deaths in drought-hit areas due to starva¬ 
tion caused by official negligence and 
atrocities on hanjans It is a pleasure of 
a sort to find that ruling class politicians 
are today driven to accept that such things 
are material for declaring a government 
unconstitutional The petitioner quotes 
unabashedly and extensively from a 
Telugu booklet published by the Andhra 
Pradesh Civil I iberties Committee to 
recount the saga of atrocities m NIR’s 
regime About 85 CPI(ML) activists and 
their sympathisers have been killed in 
‘encounters’, more than nine-tenths of 
them fake, since N T R came to power, and 
this Congressman gives no hint to the 
court that when his party ruled the state, 
more than 400 such deaths took place, nor 
that in less exigent circumstances he and 
his party would be the first to swear that 
the victims deserved their fate Such is the 
power of material necessity In addition 
to these political victim,*, during the last 
two years and nine months, about 75 per 
sons, mostly petty criminal suspects, have 
been beaten and tortured to death in 
police custody Incidents of 'atrocities on 
hanjans are on the increase; with the invol 
vemen) of close rclativts ol men in power 

With these 'atrocities’ ixe can sum up 
the picture we have described m pieces 
above The rise of aggressive new rich 
classes aspiring for more power and for 
a realignment of the economic structure 
in their favour, increasing fractional con¬ 
flict among the propertied classes which 
takes all conceivable forms from gang 
fights in villages to NTR’s anti-centre 
rhetoric (which is one of the ‘unconstitu¬ 
tional’ acts the petitioner complains 
about), and a consequent unfolding of a 
culture of violence and lawlessness, lead 
inevitably to *atrocities’ on the toiling 
masses and their activists, either by the 
police or the landlords Small wonder 
that, given the ineluctability of the 
phenomenon, NTR does nothing to either 
curb it or to punish the guilty, in spite of 
a gathering pile of judicial inquiry reports 
on cases of police killing And here we do 
know that writs issued by courts are of 
little use, since civil liberties organisations 
have frequently approached the courts in 
these matters and in return have at best 
got infnictuous inquiries, and at worst 
abusive rejoinders from the government. 
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College Teachers’ Strike 
in Maharashtra 

JVD 

The college teachers’ strike in Maharashtra was as much of a 
failure as its all-Indh counterpart, though it lasted some three 
weeks longer. The strike has brought out that there are severe 
limitations to the degree of success that the college teachers’ 
movement can hope for, arising as much from weakenesses 
inherent in any middle class trade union movement as from the 
brutal fact that the role of teachers in arts, science and commerce 
colleges in Indian society today is largely marginal. 


THE calling off of the indefinite strike of 
college teachers by the Maharashtra 
Federation of University and College 
Teachers’ Organisations (MFUCTO) on 
September 23 was as full of melodrama 
as the earlier calling off of the all-India 
strike by the A1FUCT0 in New Delhi on 
September 4. The scene was similar, some 
of the actors were the same, even the 
denouement was similar. After the calling 
off of the strike by the AIFUCTO, one of 
its major units in Delhi walked out of the 
federation to continue the strike on its 
own. In Bombay, after the MFUCTO 
agreed to withdraw its strike uncondi¬ 
tionally, one of its moie vocal (if not the 
largest) units, the college teachers’ union 
in Bombay university decided to ignore 
the MFUCTO withdrawal and continue 
the strike. 

The accord of the MFUCTO with the 
government of Maharashtra follows the 
by-now-familiar pattern—the parties in¬ 
volved issuing separate statements setting 
forth their respective positions. Mercifully 
though, the president of the MFUCTO 
has not described the event as a great vic¬ 
tory for the teachers. But the secretary of 
the Bombay union—who as president of 
the AIFUCTO had signed the accord in 
New Delhi and hailed it as a big gain for 
the teachers, only to resign' his office the 
next day and call the same accord as anti¬ 
teacher—has described the Maharashtra 
agreement also as a victory while simul¬ 
taneously calling upon his union to ignore 
it and continue the strike. 

However, enacting a melodrama the 
second time is apt to turn it into a tragic 
farce. Already, significant changes in the 
script are evident. While the strike of the 
Delhi college teachers is still continuing, 
in Bombay teachers from almost all the 
major colleges in the city have evidently 
had enough. A large number of teachers 
have already reported for work without 
waiting for any further guidance from the 
leadership. The University Teachers’ 
Association had already synchronised the 


withdrawal of its strike with that of 
AIFUCTO. The local leaders also, finally 
accepting the reality on the ground, called 
off the strike two days later. The belated 
decision of the Bombay unit was seen by 
most of the teachers involved as a feeble 
attempt at saving face while accepting a 
fait accompli. 

So far as gains to the college teachers 
are concerned, the Bombay accord has 
turned out to be even less fruitful than the 
one in New Delhi. Although the state 
government has agreed to implement the 
central government’s directive of June 17 
regarding the new pay-scales in the degree 
colleges and the university departments, 
it has not given up its insistence on doing 
so only as part of a package “with a view 
to improving the standards of education’’ 
and after taking into account the recom¬ 
mendations of the equivalence committee; 
This loophole could very well lead in 
future to an increase in the class-room 
teaching component of a teachers’ work¬ 
load; it being the firm belief of the 
bureaucrats, despite the dismal evidence 
of the last decade, that a sure way of 
improving the standards of education is 
to add to the class-room load of the 
teachers. 

The other two reasons for which the 
Maharashtra federation had charted a 
path, parallel but independent of the 
AIFUCTO, were (1) early settlement of the 
problems left over after the last m. is 
action in July 1986, and (2) parity in pay- 
scales of teachers in junior colleges and 
degree colleges. One of the problems left 
from the last action was the question of 
security of service. A committee promised 
in July 1986 to consider this question is 
finally to be set up now within three weeks 
to submit its report within two months. 
From the papers exchanged it is clear that 
this committee is not to go into the ques¬ 
tion of medical or leave travel benefits to 
the junior college teachers, despite the 
assertion to that effect by the union 
secretary. 


On these latter issues, the government 
had agreed in a separate clause in July 
1986 to “expedite its decision, keeping in 
view that the problem is not confined only 
to junior college teachers but also applies 
to other sections of education”. The ques¬ 
tion of leave travel concession is now to 
be “examined expeditiously in all its 
aspects”. To claim from this, as the union 
official did after calling off the strike; that 
the government “would have to give them 
[junioi college teacheisj medical facilities 
and leave travel allowance on par with the 
degree college teachers” is to ask the 
teachers to stretch their cicdulity a bit too 
much. What is even more remarkable is 
that the same officials of the union in 
their victory circular of August 2, 1986, 
after the last strike, had claimed (item 3) 
that “medical facilities for |umor colleges 
will be gianled before the end of October 
1986 and the question of leave travel faci¬ 
lity will be settled expeditiously”. Surely, 
a gain which had supposedly already 
accrued the last time could not be claimed 
as a gain again this lime. Such sleight of 
hand on the pan of the leadership would 
perhaps explain why there is such a per¬ 
sistent feeling among the college teachers, 
particularly fioin the junior colleges, that 
they are systematically being taken for a 
ride. 

About the parity of pay-scales between 
the teachers of the junior and the degree 
colleges, the state government has simply 
reaffirmed it' earlier position—that it will 
announce us de< oion “as part of the 
overall decisions on the Fquivalencc Com¬ 
mittee”. Hiking the question out of the 
purview of the Equivalence Committee 
would have amounted to altering the 
terms ot refer ence of that semi-judicial 
body To expect that the state government 
could do so, even it it were so inclined, 
shows very poor understanding of the 
working ot the government machincty; yet 
the leadership ot MFUCH) had persisted 
with the strike lor three more weeks 
precisely on this issue 

The strength to the strike in Bombay 
city was substantially provided by the 
teachers in junior colleges and their 
enthusiastic par ticipalion i.i the strike was 
the result of the promise of parity in pay. 
It soon became deal, however, that the 
leaders of the slide had not really applied 
their mind thoioughiy to the problem. 
The legal hurdle mentioned above is 
admittedly a temporary problem. But it 
is not onlv in the matter of the pay-scales 
that the teachers in the junior colleges 
continue to get the short end of the stick. 
They retire at 58 while those in the college 
system do so at 60. They teach about 26 
periods a week while the latter teach about 
20. After the masters’ they are required to 
take a Diploma in Higher Education 




(DHE) while the requirement for the latter 
is an M Phil degree. Most important of 
all, no effort has been made to organise 
an integrated teaching programme in the 
junior and degree sections of the same 
institute, though this is permissible. Even 
the union has given up its efforts on this 
score a long time back. 

Parity of pay-scales would presuppose 
a parity of qualifications and a parity of 
the nature of work. It should be far easier 
to achieve these by first making, say, 
M Phil a common requirement or by get¬ 
ting individual colleges to organise inte¬ 
grated teaching. The well publicised indig¬ 
nation of the leaders when the govern¬ 
ment reportedly mooted the idea of rais¬ 
ing the teaching load to about 2S-26 
periods a week was received by the junior 
college teachers with amused indifference. 
They have been doing that kind of labour 
for over ten years now. Many of these 
aspects of parity can be achieved with 
some patient work, without resorting to 
a strike. By plunging into an indefinite 
strike on this issue without first working 
on any of these preliminary aspects of the 
problem, the leaders have laid themselves 
open to the charge that they were interes¬ 
ted solely in the accretion of numbers and 
the greater and more visible disruption in 
the educational process that this would 
bring about, as it cannot be denied that 
the disruption of XII standard classes and 
examinations creates a much greater im¬ 
pact on the public mind and on the 
government than the closure of the arts, 
science and commerce degree colleges. 

As it is, even this numbers game didn’t 
pan out as per the expectation of the 
leaders. Out of some 17,000 junior college 
teachers in the state, only about 2,800 par¬ 
ticipated in the strike, almost all of them 
in Bombay city. Evidently, a vast majority 
of the junior college teachers have come 
to believe, willy-nilly, that their problems 
are different from those of the degree col¬ 
lege teachers, at least from those that were 
articulated by the MFUCTO. It was 
patently unrealistic of the MFUCTO 
leaders to expect a major departure in the 
national education policy (the 10+2+3 
pattern) to be conceded by the govern¬ 
ment which is not supported by even 20 
per cent of the concerned teachers in one 
state. Before the question of parity of 
scales becomes an issue of contention with 
the government, it is to be hoped that the 
leaders are able to carry their followers 
with them more convincingly and also 
achieve some success in the matter of 
parity in qualifications, type of work, 
work load and retirement. At least the first 
two should be attainable without resort 
to any strike. Despite the assertions of the 
leaders, the question of junior college 
teachers is not comparable to the old 


question of demonstrators precisely 
because of this dichotomy in the qualifica¬ 
tions and in the nature of work. Moreover, 
it was a policy decision of the central 
government which led to the abolition of 
the cadre of the demonstrators. 

The response to the strike of the 
teachers of the post-graduate departments 
of the university was by and large on a low 
key. Some of them joined late and almost 
all of them resumed work with the 
AIFUCTO, ignoring the MFUCTO call to 
continue the strike. It may be that on the 
whole, the teachers in the university 
departments are less militant than their 
counterparts in colleges. (And are teachers 
in junior colleges more militant than those 
in degree colleges?) But it has also to be 
faced that the Maharashtra federation has 
by and large ignored the particular pro¬ 
blems of the university teachers. The deli¬ 
berate ignoring of the Merit Promotion 
Scheme in Maharashtra for all the years 
it was operating is only one such instance; 
Rules for sabbaticals and for other types 
of study leaves, inadequate housing, star¬ 
vation of libraries and laboratories, mal¬ 
practices in appointments and in the 
administration of the universities—none 
of these issues ever finds a place in the 
manifestos of the unions. 

There is indeed a feeling among many 
that the unions are indifferent to the pro¬ 
blems of nurturing merit in the univer¬ 
sities system in India. For example, the 
crying need of the hour today is reduction 
in the workload to the old level of about 
13 periods a week as well as reduction in 
the student strength in classes to 60, as 
provided for in the consensus of over 10 
years ago. No steps are being taken either 
by the unions or the government in this 
direction. One can understand the indif¬ 
ference of the government, but that of the 
unions passes comprehension. Instead of 
asking for the expansion of schemes like 
the faculty improvement programme, the 
unions are asking for capsulisation of the 
MPhil course to fit it into vacations. In 
principle at least the unions should 
welcome the UGC's scheme for fast-track 
promotions to the meritorious. They are 
opposed to it. They are also opposed to 
the creation of a super-grade of pro¬ 
fessors. Thoughtful sections of society will 
continue to be repelled by the activities of 
college teachers’ unions till they are 
able to shed their image of being anti¬ 
intellectual excellence. 

The college teachers’ strike in 
Maharashtra was as much of a failure as 
its all-India counterpart, even though it 
lasted some three weeks more. The strike 
did achieve a fair degree of unity, but the 
MFUCTO could not project itself as the 
sole spokesman of all segments of higher 
education. Some other organisational 


shortcomings also come out during the 
course of the strike. There were not many 
organisational meetings. In Bombay, for 
example, no meetings of the general body 
of the union took place during the entire 
strike period. The timing of the strike was 
considered ill-chosen by many. For one 
thing, the present Maharashtra ministry 
is singularly ill-equipped to take any 
major decision at the political level. 
Because of this, the bureaucracy was 
dominant in the negotiations, to the detri¬ 
ment of the teachers. 

It has to be realised that there are severe 
limitations to the degree of success the 
college teachers’ movement can hope for. 
These limitations arise not merely because 
of the inherent weaknesses of a middle 
class trade union movement. The teachers 
in the arts, science and commerce colleges 
are up against the brutal fact that their 
role in the Indian society today is largely 
m ar gin al . It has to be re membe re d thft no 
professional college (such as engineering, 
medical, law, etc) was affected by the 
strike Colleges which very obviously fulfil 
a clearly defined social need were func¬ 
tioning normally. By their very nature, the 
contribution to the society of the institutes 
of liberal arts is intangible and because 
of that hard to measure. It is no less 
valuable for all that. But the colleges and 
the universities in the country today have 
not really succeeded in projecting an 
image that they are indeed contributing 
their best to the society. It was reported 
recently that in the Allahabad and Cal¬ 
cutta universities courses and examina¬ 
tions meant to be completed in May-June 
of 1986 are still incomplete. The fact that 
this scandalous state of affairs did not 
make headlines anywhere tells its own tale 
Similarly, during the strike a leading col¬ 
lege in Bombay arranged a meeting of 
striking teachers with parents and guar¬ 
dians for which hardly a score or two 
parents showed up. The fact of the matter 
is that the society is generally indifferent 
to the goings on in the colleges and the 
universities and to their achievements such 
as they are. Basically, it is this indifference 
that the teachers have to fight against. The 
teachers and their unions may yet find 
that it is much harder to overcome in¬ 
difference than outright opposition. 


When corresponding with the 
Circulation Department, subscri¬ 
bers are requested to mention their 
subscription numbers. 
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Protecting Doon Valley’s Eco-System 
Problems and Limitations 

A Correspondent 


The limitations of the struggle to protect Doon Valleys’ eco-system 
from the damage caused by limestone mining stem from lack of 
mobilisation for popular support. 


TWO years ago, if one looked north 
of Dehra Dun, towards the hills of 
Mussoorie, it seared the heart to see deep 
white gashes running down the hillside— 
the scars on nature rendered by indiscrimi¬ 
nate limestone quarrying. The damage on 
Doon Valley’s eco-system was so severe 
because of these mining operations that 
the valley for the first time in its history 
faced a drought in the summer of 1982 
and there was a noticeable rise in tem¬ 
perature disturbing the traditionally 
salubrious climatic conditions. Then came 
the supreme court judgment on March 12, 
1985, which ordered the closure of 55 of 
the 62 limestone quarries in the valley. Tiro 
years later, the Mussoorie hills are once 
again a pleasant green and there has been 
an appreciable fall in summer temperature. 

The Doon Valley environmental move¬ 
ment has been largely a success story. Yet 
those who had taken up cudgels to fight 
for the Valley’s eco-system, have, since the 
supreme court judgment, lapsed into com¬ 
placency. The Doon Valley environmental 
effort has also exposed the shortcomings 
of a purely legal approach, not based on 
mass support or linked to mass organisa¬ 
tions, but relying on ‘official’ sympathy 
from those in the government and bureau¬ 
cracy. In the process, charges have been 
made that the Doon Valley environmental 
movement is an ‘elitist’ affair that seeks 
to promote the cause of environment at 
the cost of people’s livelihood. It is thus 
important to study the chain of events and 
the kind of debate that has taken place 
prior to and subsequent to..the supreme 
court judgment. 

Doon Vai ley 

Dehra Dun town, about 250 kms from 
Delhi, is situated in a flattish valley 
bounded by the lesser Himalayas inclu¬ 
ding the Mussoorie hills to the north-east, 
and the Shivalik hills in the south-west. 
The valley is a gently sloping one with 
fairly large dimensions—about 70 kms by 
20 kms. It thus serves as an important 
sub-catchment area for the Ganga and 
Yamuna rivers which flow along its south¬ 
eastern and north-western boundaries, 
respectively. The floor of the valley is a 
highly porous mixture of gravel and peb¬ 


bles that docs not allow much water reten¬ 
tion. At the same time, the landscape is 
criss-crossed with gorges and gullies with 
boulder beds. The bottom of the valley 
being higher than the plains beyond the 
Shivaliks, the gorges facilitate the quick 
drainage of water to the river courses 
making ground water retention even more 
difficult. 

Nevertheless, Dehra Dun, blessed with 
the second highest rainfall in North India, 
never faced a water shortage The Mus¬ 
soorie hills that rise suddenly above the 
Doon Valley are pounded by nearly 250 
ems of rain a year—an extremely high 
average. The heavy rainfall created a rich 
vegetational cover over the hills, which in 
turn has allowed the top soil to bear the 
torrential downpour and facilitate the 
seepage of water into the hillside rather 
than being totally drained-off into the 
valley. In an in-depth study* made by 
Jayanta Bandyopadhyay and others on 
Doon Valley’s eco-system for the centre’s 
department of environment, the impor¬ 
tant hydrological role played by the 
limestone deposits in the Mussoorie hills 
has been elaborately analysed. It is 
pointed out that the large presence of 
carbonate rocks at or near the surface, 
known as karst terrains, together with the 
factor of joints and fractures in the 
limestone-dolomite formations, has 
created natural overhead water tanks for 
the valley which collect and discharge 
rainwater. The carbonate rocks dissolve in 
carbonic acid present in rain water thus 
developing channels and cavities along the 
fractures and joints of thfc dolomite- 
limestone formations. These cavities and 
channels thus allow for the storage of 
water and the overflow is discharged in the 
form of big springs. These in turn form 
perennial streams and canals feeding 
water to the valley round the year. The 
limestone deposits in the hillside thus 
perform the twin function of preventing 
floods in the valley by curbing the rapid 
run-off of rain water in the monsoons, 
and during the dry season they feed the 
streams and canals with water in the 
absence of other ground water sources like 
wells, etc. This sensitive hydro-system is 
on fragile foundations. There is a geo¬ 
graphical boundary fault where the rocks 
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of the older pre-tertiary Himalayan belt 
overlap the younger tertiary belt of the 
Doon Valley due to centuries of tectonic 
movements. “The rocks in this dislocation 
zones are thus fractured, crushed and 
weakened. In the Mussoorie area this 
boundary fault coincides with the krast 
formation of limestone rock...” 

Limes roNt!’ {a« y 

In the beginning Dehra Dun limestone 
was extracted in small quantities by local 
residents for preparing lime for construc¬ 
tion and whitewash. Limestone was col¬ 
lected from the river beds and quarrying 
for the rock was unknown. After indepen¬ 
dence. Dehra Dun became a major centre 
of Punjabi refugees. Many of these were 
businessmen from Pakistan’s North-West 
Frontier Province (NWH*) who had held 
large interests in rock salt mining there. 
Many of these Punjabis were the first to 
begin the large-scale commercial exploita¬ 
tion of Dehra Dun limestone. I imestone 
deposits were first quarried along the river 
Rispina in the early 1950s At that time 
there were no controls on quarrying. 
Those interested bought or rented the 
quarry lands from the original landlords, 
paid a meagre 25 paisa royalty on every 
tonne mined to the slate government and 
raked in the profits. 

Lime, limestone and its crystalline 
form—marble chips- found increasing 
demand with the growth of industry. 
Known as the world’s best scavenger, 
limestone found a use wherever there was 
a chemical purification process. A variety 
of industries from sugar to paper needed 
constant supplies. Doon limestone was 
particularly sought after, tor its 99 per 
cent purity was the best available in the 
country. Simultaneously, the ancillarics to 
limestone quai rying—manufacture of 
lime through burning of limestone in 
kilns, and the setting up of crushers for 
the production of marble chips for floor¬ 
ing and construction—also came up in a 
big way. By I960 nearly 8,000 acres of 
hillside was being quarried. The UP 
government suddenly woke up. A survey 
of the quarries was ordered, and the 
mining area was sharply brought down to 
1,000 acres. In 1961, C B Gupta, then UP 
minister for mines, fell out with the 
limestone operators, and ordered the 
cancellation of all permits for quarrying. 
The limestone interests lobbied hard with 
Pandit Malaviya, then UP chief minister, 
and managed to get the decision reversed. 
The quarries thus reopened in 1962 with 
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grant of lease for 20 years with a cess villagers who were forced to form Gaon valley were being destroyed, the govern- 

bases on tonnage quarried. The last Bachao Sami Us in the 1960s and offer ment went ahead with a Rs 100 crore pro- 

revised rate was Rs 4.S0 a tonne. dharna before the collectorate to pres- ject which would lift the river ttmuna’s 

Limestone quarrying, till it became a surise the district administration to waters into the valley! 

controversy in the early 1980s, was carried intervene to save their villages and cattle. 

out indiscriminately without any assess- Second, the destruction of land because Supreme Court Orders Closure 
ment of what ecological damage was of quarrying was extensive. Erosion of 

being caused and without even limited topsoil and the massive spillage of debris Even as the adverse impact of quarrying 
conservancy measures by the operators to —often covering four times the area of operations became apparent, about 18 of 
stem the obvious after-effects of quarry- actual quarrying operations—more or less the 62 operative quarry leases came up for 
ing. The mining law was of course given put an end to agricultural activity in the renewal at the end of 1982. In 1981, the 
a total go-by. Open cast quarrying scrat- vicinity of the quarries. The scraping off UP state department of industry appoin- 
ched away large portions of the surface of the top soil and vegetation causes ted a committee to examine the renewal 
of hillsides. Quarrying was often carried untold damage to land resources. During applications. The committee suggested 
on by boring deep into the hillside heavy rainfall due to lack of vegetation on that nine of the 18 applications be 
‘chasing’one seam. This‘caving’process, the steep hillsides, the rain water becomes rejected—those on the main Doon- 
banned by law, sooner or later brought the a pounding current sweeping away large Mussoorie road and in the Sahastradhara 
weakened hillside crashing down. The amounts of top soil. This causes heavy region. However, the government, dis- 
quairy operators used the cheapest silting on the river beds in the valley regarding the report, rejected all the lease 
methods of extraction, and thereafter below, and together with the debris pile applications in January 1983. The 18 lease 
made no efforts to prevent further des- up due to landslides, the floor of the rivers operators petitioned the High Court and 
truction. Dynamite blasting was so widely rise substantially. This causes heavy managed to obtain injunctions allow ing 
used that residents of Mussoorie likened flooding downstream and often the entire them to continue quarrying. The >tay 
the situation to a war /one. While yielding course of the river goes awry causing orders were interpreted as a go-ahead for 
limestone easily and cheaply, blasting heavy damage to fields and human even more reckless mining almost forcing 
destroyed portions of the hillside not habitations. citizens to form protest groups and take 

being quarried besides causing further Thirdly, the least visible but the most up legal cudgels, 
disturbance to the already weak rock disasterous effects oflimestone quarrying In July 1983, a local environmentalist, 
structure on the Mussoorie hills. Blasting is on the water resources of the valley. As Awadesh Kaushal, who had formed a 
thus often led to landslides as well as pointed out before, the limestone forma- legal centre to take up environmental 
uncontrolled debris fallout which des- lions on the hills play a crucial hydro- issues—the Rural Litigation and Entitle- 
troyed the vegetation over which it fell, logical role by providing a continuous ment Kendra—moved a writ petition in 
Again, instead of ttansporting limestone water supply to the valley. The destruc- the Supreme Court pleading for a ban on 
by ropeway, the cheaper method of simply tion of the top soil and vegetation causes quarrying in the Doon Valley. Citizens 
blasting a tempoiary kuteha road to the fast run-off rain water thereby preventing groups like Friends of Doon and Save 
quarry heads was preferred. This only seepage and reacharging of the limestone Mussoorie Society became interveners in 
furthered the destruction of the hillside, cavities which serve as spring sources. And support of the petition. The Supreme 
After completing with an extraction area, the actual unrestrained mining of the Court admitted the writ and as a first 
the quarry operators are required to struc- limestone deposits themselves destroys the measure banned the use of explosives in 
turally firm-up the immediate terrain by delicate sub-surface storage system itself, quarrying. Simultaneously it appointed a 
terracing and shoring up loose rock parts. As also pointed out earlier, because of low high power committee consisting of 
This was rarely done leading to consider- ground water retention, the Doon Valley Bhargava, controller-general, Indian 
able post-extraction erosion. Authority, is almost entirely dependent on canal Bureau of Mines, and Kahlon, director 
which was required to ensure adherence water fed by the springs emerging from general of Mines Safety, to produce an 
to mining i ulcs was corrupt and fragmen- the hill face. Thus destruction of the assessment report of all the quarries in the 
ted. The district magistrate who sane- “limestone hills" leads to the double valley. The court empowered the commit- 
tioned the lease, could not cancel it for malady of floods during heavy rains and tee to close down on an interim basis par- 
dangerous mining. Supervision was split severe drought during summer. ticularly dangerous mines. Accordingly, 

up between the Directorate of Mines Thus it so transpired that the residents the committee drew up three classes of 
Safety and the Indian Bureau of Mines— of the valley, who had never seen a mines—A, B and C. TWenty of the ‘C 
the former being responsible for safety of drought in their lives, spent a parched class mines were immediately closed in 
labour, while the latter was supposed to summer in 1982. For a valley that named 1983 itself. Another committee appointed 
ensure adherence to minimum technical its localities after water—^ Jharipani, to probe the effects of quarrying on en- 
mining standards. Kharapani, etc—this situation was truly vironment could not teach a consensus— 

The destruction wrought by unrestrained ironic. The canals in 1982 dried up and O N Kaul, conservator of forests, and 
quarrying was not just destruction of the whatever trickle there was could not move Hukum Singh, head of the Soil and Water 
landscape as was initially made out by the downstream due to heavy siltage. The Conservation Centre, proposed total 
quarrying interests, though these were situation got so bad that boarding closure, while the third member, Wuihwa, 
obvious casualties. First, debris falls and schools, with which the town is suggested that 28 mine* could be permit- 
landslides became a threat to life and synonymous, closed down early for ted to operate. A separate government of 
property and entire villages are known to summer and sent the children home India enquiry committee arrived at a 
have been wiped out. J Bandyopadyay’s because there was a chronic shortage of finding in 1983 that 22 mines could be 
report mentions at least two villages— water. A survey in April 1983 revealed that allowed to operate. During the course of 
Jhandukhala and Judkhala—which were 95 per cent of the town were doing with the legal battle, the stand of the UP 
abandoned after they were totally sub- less than SO litres of water a day, when the government changed from supporting 
merged under debris. In fact the first minimum required standards for healthy total closure to not being averse to the 
opposition to quarrying was not so much living is stipulated at 100 litres. And even limited operations by the less dangerous 
from environmentalists but from local while the natural water resources of the mines. 
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In a historic judgment delivered on 
March 12, 1985, the Supreme Court 
banned all mining operations within the 
Mussoorie city board limits, thus effec¬ 
tively ordering the closure of $5 of the 62 
operative mines in the region. The seven 
which fell outside the Mussoorie board 
were allowed to continue on the under¬ 
standing that their operations would be 
reviewed on merits when their lease came 
up for renewal. 

The favourable Supreme Court decision 
gave an immediate boost to environmental 
activity in the valley. For the ‘greening’ of 
the ravaged Mussoorie hillside the state 
government set up a special ecological 
task force for reclaiming the quarried 
areas by providing structural support and 
planting trees. A voluntary organisation— 
the Nehru Yuva Kendra—took up the task 
of tree-planting and other reclaiming 
activity in the Sahastradhara region. 
Besides this, the district magistrate made 
it mandatory for the seven working mines 
to submit an annual conservation plan. 
1 he high power Doon Valley board was 
also set up to oversee and propose 
measures for giving stability to the Valley’s 
eco-system. The body’s ex-officio chair¬ 
man is prime minister Rajiv Gandhi, and 
Brahm Dutt, central minister of state for 
finance together with the UP minister in 
charge of the district, are also on the 
board. The board also includes local 
officials as well as representatives of the 
‘environmental lobby’ like Awadesh 
Kaushal. One of the issues currently being 
pursued by the board is the shifting and 
relocation of the 210 lime kilns and 
crushers. Since the kilns use the burning 
process to reduce limestone to lime, they 
arc said to be major air pollutants in the 
valley. 

Other polluting industries, particularly 
those using limestone as a raw material, 
have also come under heavy fire. Environ¬ 
mentalists have pointed out two types of 
‘red’ industries—units that should be kept 
out of the valley at all costs. These are 
industries that require water on a con¬ 
tinuous basis as a coolant or as a pollutant 
absorber and industries that emit toxic 
gases into the atmosphere. It is pointed 
out that air pollution is a major hazard 
for the valley, since the gaseous waste 
remains trapped in the valley. This is said 
to be due to a process of temperature 
inversion whereby the plume is carried to 
the top of the hill during the day along 
with the hot wind current, only to sink 
back into the valley in the night when the 
cold currents descend. 

The state government, in this regard, 
has come under sharp attack. On the one 
hand, it has taken a position of ecological 
defence; while on the other, it has declared 
the district to be “industrially backward” 
thus seeking to encourage setting up of 


... *f • 

industry in the valley. Kaushal, speaking 
for the environmental groups, says they 
are not opposed to industrialisation per 
se, but want to restrict it to ‘green’ units 
like electronics, miniature bulbs and other 
non-polluting manufacture. He also 
argued that the valley’s booming tourist 
industry as well as the “knowledge 
industry’’—schools and other specialised 
institutions based in Doon in large 
numbers—would not survive if the valley 
lost its special characteristic of pleasant 
climatic conditions. Jayanta Bandhyo- 
padhyay further points out that Dehra 
Dun is not a backward district at all. In 
fact it is the second-most advanced district 
in the state with a 39.4 per cent share of 
manufacture in the Net Domestic Product 
next only to Ghaziabad district. He argues 
that firstly, if the 90 per cent subsidy 
currently being doled out, is not provided, 
industrial units would certainly avoid the 
valley, and secondly, the policy is not an 
effective development tool since the units 
settle not in the backward hill regions of 
the district, but in the already congested 
valley proper. 

This goverment policy thus attracted 26 
major industrial units of which more than 
half were limestone-based—either produc¬ 
ing calcium carbonate or port land cement. 
The UP government position can be best 
characterised as two-faced. On the one 
hand it filed affidavits in the Supreme 
Court pleading for the closure of lime¬ 
stone quarries, while, on the other, it has 
helped create demand for the product in 
the valley itself. Only the UP Carbide and 
Chemicals requires the high purity Dehra 
Dun limestone and there is no rationale 
why the others need to be set up in Dehra 
Dun and not at other sites where ordinary 
limestone is freely available. After the 
ARC Cement Company and Aditya 
Chemicals went on stream, vegetation and 
agriculture in the vicinity was severely 
affected thus proving the environmen¬ 
talists' argument. Though ARC Cement 
installed expensive pollution control 
equipment it was found to be ineffective 
and the company, employing some 250 
workers was fh.ally closed in November 
1986. Similarly, Aditya Chemicals cannot 
work at more than 30 per cent of its 
installed capacity today. 

‘Elitisi’ Movement 

In the recent past, after the Supreme 
Court decision, certain serious limitations 
of the Doon environmental effort have 
become apparent, and deserve mention. 
It should be noted firstly that the groups 
that have been representing the interests 
of Dehra Dun’s ecology mainly consist of 
local businessmen and outraged retired 
officers who preferred to rely upon offi¬ 
cial intervention rather than any form of 


mass mobilisation. The kind of organisa¬ 
tions they set up—Friends of Doon led by 
retired general Ranabir Bakshi, Save 
Mussoorie Society convened by Rani Sita 
Devi, mother of stale minister for defence 
Arun Singh and Awadesh Kaushal’s litiga¬ 
tion organisation—were consciously 
limited to act as pressure groups on 
sympathisers in government and not as 
agitative bodies. It is a known fact that 
these gtoups had a line to the late prime 
minister Indira Gandhi whom they pre¬ 
vailed upon to conduct an aerial survey 
of the valley. It was the remaiks of a 
shocked Indira Gandhi that led to the UP 
government refusing to renew the quarry 
leases in 1983. Much to the chagrin of the 
quarry operators, who had remained con¬ 
fident of their influence in government, 
after Indira Gandhi came Rajiv, who was 
equally obliging to his old Doon School 
circle which formed part of the valley’s 
environmental lobby. 

By their very class nature, they did not 
see the environmental movement as a 
mass effort. “We believe the law can be 
interpreted in favour of environment;’ 
declared Kaushal but in the *dme breath 
said he was against “excitative agitations”. 
This has often led to the charge that the 
interest of these environmentalists is not 
so much the people of the valley as much 
as to save their own property interests and 
their ‘middle class’ penchant for “beauty 
and landscape”. One of the partners of 
Punjab Limestone, the biggest quarrying 
company in the region, once quipped to 
me: “Ranabir Bakshi and Arun Singh’s 
mother want to save their apple orchards; 
nothing else” According to C ITU leader 
Vijay Rawat the environmentalists of 
Doon Valley are persons with big interests 
in real estate and tourism. To keep the 
salubrious climate and lushv vegetation is 
to ensure rising values fot their property 
and to a booming tourist centre. Tourism, 
he maintains, does not benefit the com¬ 
mon people as much as ihc business 
interests themselves. 

Another charge brought forwaid is ihat 
the valley’s environmentalists have not 
even tried to mobilise other middle class 
circles and preferred to wot k as high pro¬ 
file individuals. It is pointed out that 
Dehra Dun has an anny ot scientific per¬ 
sonnel belonging to a vast ariay ot specia¬ 
lised institutions set up in the valley. The 
Oil and Natural Gas Commission (ONGO) 
is headquartered in Doon together with a 
number of allied bodies like the Malaviya 
Institute of Petroleum Exploration, 
Indian Photo-Interpretation Institute 
(now called Remote Sensing Institute) and 
Institute of Drilling Technology. Institutes 
in other fields like the Forest Research 
Institute, Central Soil and Water Conser¬ 
vation Research and Training Institute and 
Wadia Institute of Himalayan Geology are 
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also based in the town. No attempt has 
been made to induct the highly know¬ 
ledgeable personnel that staff these 
institutes to the cause of the environ¬ 
mental effort. 

Prima facie there seems to be some 
truth in the charge that the Doon Valley 
environmentalists are only selectively 
interested in those issues that concern 
their own immediate habitat. While lime¬ 
stone quarrying on the Mussoorie hillside 
was opposed as it was an immediate 
eyesore overlooking the valley and 
threatened the habitat of the environmen¬ 
talists, quarrying excesses in more far- 
flung areas which were not easily visible 
but adversely affected the rural people 
were not made an r'ue. A case in point 
are the Rani Pokli mines in Nahi Barkot 
operated by C K Gujjral. These are 
located in a thick forest belt in the direc¬ 
tion of Hardwar. The Barkot mines were 
one of those permitted by the Supreme 
Court to continue. The petitioners, 
however, had failed to bring it to the 
notice of the couit that since the mine was 
in a declared forest region and was 
threatening the forest cover of the valley, 
its existence was totally violative of the 
Forest Conservation Act, 1980, which 
bans non-forest commercial activity in 
forest rones. Later on, a dispute began 
between the local inhabitants and Gujjral. 
The former charged the quarry operator 
that he was exceeding his quarrying rights 
and ravaging the region. 

The dispute began sometime in Sep¬ 
tember 1986 with Gujjral trying to step on 
the traditional rights of the ‘locals’ to col¬ 
lect limestone from the river bed. While 
Gujjral’s lease was for the upper reaches 
of the river, the limestone collection was 
mainly downstream. Added to the dispute 
was the factor of the local Gharwalis 
wanting to oust Punjabi domination in 
the limestone quarrying business. The 
initial skirmishes between Gujjral and the 
local inhabitants led to a full-scale agita¬ 
tion by the latter preventing Gujjral from 
either entering or quarrying in the region. 
This continued till November 1986. The 
Doon environmental groups strangely 
remained unmoved even after the police 
began large-scale arrests. The agitationists 
had to, therefore, appeal to outsiders— 
Sunderlal Bhauguna and Kalpvriksh, a 
Delhi-based environmental organisation. 
Kalpvriksh finally moved a writ petition 
in the Supreme Court in December 1986 
and got an ad-interim order restraining 
the police from executing arrest warrants 
issued against activists. The writ was 
Finally admitted on May 6, 1987 with an 
interim order directing the department of 
geology and mines to supervise Gujjrars 
quarrying operations so that mining rules 
and the lease area was adhered to. The 
agitation of the local people meanwhile 


has not remained limited to a search for 
legal remedies. They have implemented a 
complete ‘stay’ on Gujjral’s mining 
operations. 

On Doon’s environmental front, how¬ 
ever, instead of jubilation there is much 
heartburn. Some local environmental 
groups are branding the Kalpvriksh and 
Bhauguna as foreign-funded-meddlers. 
Awadesh Kaushal was furious at the new 
environmental initiative and repeatedly 
stressed that after a full consideration on 
merits, if the Supreme Court had allowed 
Gujjral to operate his mine, there should 
be no further intervention against 
quarrying. 

Unfortunately, for some of those who 
took up the cause of environment in 1983, 
the 1985 Supreme Court judgment was the 
end of the road. After that they have 
lapsed into a complacent and self- 
congratulatory mood—something the 
valley can ill afford. Significantly, since 
the closure of quarries in 1985, though 
there are just eight mines (under 7 leases) 
in the field, the total extraction of 
limestone by end-1986 had far exceeded 
the 1985 figure (see table 1) and extrac¬ 
tion in 1987 is expected to exceed the peak 
of 1983. This is despite the fact that the 
total acreage being quarried has fallen by 
75 per cent from 5,436.42 acres to 1,237.48 
acres. From table 2, two significant facts 
emerge—the public sector UP State Mining 
Development Corporation (UPSMDC) 
and the Pyrites and Phosphates Corpora¬ 
tion (PPCL) have not only exceeded the 
volume mined by the private sector (in 
1986 4,00,280 tonnes against private 
sector’s 3,89,262 tonnes), but the public 
sector volume has more than doubled 
from 1983 to 1986. Though their conser¬ 
vation techniques are superior to the 
private operators, it is ironic that it is two 
state units that have cashed in after the 
Supreme Court judgment by making up 
most of the shortfall in limestone resulting 
from the quarry closures. 

What is disturbing is that nobody seems 


to see the above well known huts as an 
ecological threat. Though now there is less 
wasteful destruction and the area being 
quarried has substantially fallen, the fact 
remains that the limestone deposits are 
being depicted at a rate equivalent or even 
faster than in the pre-Supreme Court deci¬ 
sion period. This bodes ill for the valley’s 
sensitive hydrological system even though 
the visibility of quarrying is relatively low 
and a green Mussoorie face overlooks the 
valley. 

Labour-Environmentalists Divide 

In the Dehra Dun community the issue 
of unemployment has been the focus of 
sharp debate. Unfortunately the environ¬ 
mentalists have not been able to reach the 
larger ecological issues to the mass of 
people though they have been strongly 
supported by the national media. On the 
other hand, the quarry owners along with 
the trade unions, backed by the local 
press, have managed to carry the impres¬ 
sion that the quarry closures and other 
attempts to stem polluting industries have 
created serious unemployment in the 
valley. Two episodes over the last year 
will illustrate the unpopularity of the 
environmentalists. 

After the closure of limestone quarries 
the Doon Valley Board began applying 
pressure for the closure of other limestone- 
based units like A R Cement works. Also, 
lime kilns and crushers were being seen 
as an ecological threat and, as has been 
noted, the board has been keen to shift 
them out. An organised trade union 
movement thus got underway to prevent 
more closures. Environmentalists like 
Kaushal had in fact been facing union 
processions at their houses. These effoits 
crystallised with the CITU giving a call 
for Dehra Dun bandh on September 18, 
1986. The protest was aimed against the 
Doon Valley Board which was scheduled 
to meet on September 22 and was repor¬ 
tedly going to discuss the plans to close 


Tabi e I: Yearly Breakdown or Tonnaof of Limestone Quarried in the 
Dehra Dun Mussoorie Region 


Sr 

Calendar 

Number of 

Total Area 

Total 

Remarks 

No 

tear 

Operational 

under 

Production 




Quarries 

Quarries 

(in metric 





(in acres) 

tonnes)* 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

1980 

61 

5,923.51 

7,10,396.540 


2 

1981 

61 

5,923.51 

8,62,339.089 

— 

3 

1982 

61 

5,923.51 

9,62.029.789 

— 

4 

1983 

41 

5,436.32 

9,71,115.248 

Twenty quarries closed as per direc¬ 
tions of the Supreme Court dated 
20.8.83 and 16.10.83. 

5 

1984 

41 

5,436.32 

8,13,603.634 


6 

1985 

8 

1,227.48 

7,14,051.935 

Supreme Court closes another 34 
quarries with effect from 12.3.85. 

7 

1986 

8 

1.227.48 

7,88,539.000 



Note: * Based on Royalty returns filed by lease operators. 
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the kilns and crushers. For obvious 
reasons the Congress party and the quarry 
operators supported the bandh call and 
the closure of the valley was total. The 
C1TU also followed up their bandh with 
a seminar against the environmentalists. 
An interesting sidelight of the September 
18 bandh was the physical attack on Vijay 
Pandhi, an environmentalist and editor of 
The Himachal Times—a local English 
duly that had been backing the environ¬ 
mental effort. A procession of lime kiln 
workers under the banner of Lime and 
Limestone Workers Union went before 
Pandhi’s office to raise slogans and 
present a memorandum, nuidhi, who 
went to receive the memorandum was 
seized hold of and badly beaten up. 
Significantly, the procession had a large 
number of kiln owners and was in fact led 
by O P Mullick, an owner of two crushers. 
Muiiick also happens to be the president 
of the Limestone Workers Union'. 

The commotion created by the bandh 
was so successful that the CITU was 
granted an audience with the prime 
minister. Rajiv Gandhi, while making con¬ 
ciliatory noises that he was not against 
industry, categorically stated that the 
government would not allow any more in¬ 
dustrialisation of the valley as there was 
a severe shortage of water. He however 
said there would be no further closure of 
units but refused to comment on the 
CITU demand for the reopening of the 
AR Cement Works. 

The second incident took place more 
recently—in February 1987. Activists from 
Sunderlal Bhauguna’s organisation had 
gone to survey Bitrauli Village; which lies 
close to the Punjab limestone quarries. 
They sought the villagers' help and asked 
if they could stay overnight at the village. 
When their identity was revealed, however, 
there was hostile reaction and they were 
asked to leave immediately on pain of a 
severe thrashing. The reason: Punjab 
Limestone has ensured that at least one 
able-bodied person from each household 
of the village was given employment in the 
company. The environmental activists 
were thus seen as a threat to their jobs. 

Itagically. the trade unions among the 
limestone workers have today degenerated 
to nothing but fronts for the quarry 
owners. O P Mullick, president of the 
largest limestone union, as already noted, 
is an employer himself. He filed an affida¬ 
vit in the Supreme Court proceedings sup¬ 
porting the quarry operators on the 
grounds that the closure of mines would 
create widespread unemployment. Anand, 
secretary of the union, who has a good 
record in the past, said she had “no stand 
on the issue”. Her late husband, Amar- 
nath Anand, a Revolutionary Socialist 
Party leader, is generally hailed as the 


architect of »he union movement in Dehra 
Dun. He was murdered tragically on 
January 16, 1973 by quarry operators' 
henchmen when he had taken up the issue 
of abolishing the contract system preva¬ 
lent in the limestone industry. Anand took 
up his mantle but has been largely ren¬ 
dered toothless by the opportunist group 
of trade union leaders she works with 
today. It was sad to hear her describe how 
she had approached the owners of Punjab 
Limestone in 1983 after the Supreme 
Court writ had been filed, “offering the 
services of labour to oppose the environ¬ 
mentalists”. She was upset that her offer 
was refused then, but gleefully revealed 
that when the going got hot for the owners 
in the Supreme Court, they approached 
her themselves. Throughout the Supreme 
Court battle it is a known fact that the 
so-called union protests were organised at 
the behest of the quarry operators who 
gave the workers leave and provided 
transport and often money to wave black 
flags. What emerged from my talks with 
union leaders and quarry operators was 
that the limestone unions had very little 
existence or structure independent of the 
employers, and worst of all, little or no 
facts about the extent of unemployment 
caused by the closures and the current 
status of labour. 

On the other hand, the environmenta¬ 
lists have pat answers to questions about 
unemployment. They say that the fear 
generated that the 1S,000 workers emplo¬ 
yed in the Dehra Dun quarries would be 
thrown out ol work has been proved to 
have no basis. They point out that the 
Supreme Court judgment had specifically 
ordered the district magistrate of Deh.a 
Dun to absorb all those rendered un¬ 
employed by the mine closures within ten 
days of the court orders being passed in 
government projects like IRDP and 
NREP. However, there was no response to 
the government’s job offers and the total 
number of applications submitted was 
limited to 170. This shows that there was 


hardly any unemployment due to the 
closures, and Kaushal argues that this is 
so because the mine labour from closed 
mines were simply absorbed by the other 
working mines which increased their 
operations to make up for the shortfall in 
limestone. It is also pointed out that since 
Dehra Dun has a fairly developed manu¬ 
facturing sector, absorption of some 
displaced workmen has not proved to be 
much of a problem. 

However, a more detailed examination 
of the impact of quarry closures shows 
this optimism to be unjustified. More than 
70 per cent of the workers employed by 
quarry operators were migrants from 
Nepal, Tibet and Almora district of Uttar 
Pradesh. When the quarries closed down, 
the wages in the NREP projects being 
poor, these migrants chose to either go 
back home or to move to quarries in 
Himachal Pradesh or nearby Tfehri. The 
170 applicants for government employ¬ 
ment are thus an illusory unemployment 
figure. Though there are no exact figures 
available, reliable sources say the mass 
migration that resulted ifter the closure 
3f quarries involved nearly 50 per cent of 
the labour force in the industry. Those 
that were employed by the working quar¬ 
ries subsequent lo the Supreme Court 
decision were fresh hands, mostly of local 
origin. Also, the total compliment of 
workers in the industry has been sharply 
reduced with increasing mechanisation in 
excavation operations. 

Limestone labour has suffered on two 
other fronts. Attei the closure of the 
mines, the employers literally chased out 
their workers without normal termination 
compensation amounting to one month’s 
pay and the outstanding legal dues like 
provident fund and gratuity. The em¬ 
ployers’ job became easy as a large section 
were migrants and on contract whose 
claims will become difficult to process. 
After the closure of the bulk of the quar¬ 
ries the existing operators have also found 
it easy to roll back the gains made by 


Tabie 2*. Limestone Quarried by Individual LrASfc Operators i-rom 1983 io 1986 


Sr 

No 

I 

Name of Lease Operator of Quarry 

2 

1983 

3 

1984 

4 

1985 

5 

1986 

6 

1 

Punjab Limestone Co (137 acres) 

77,992.000 

41,847.000 

63,163 000 

97,247.000 

2 

Punjab Limestone Co (71.40 acres) 

33,963 000 

28,054 000 

18,274.000 

26,373.000 

3 

Seth Ram Avtar 

52,096.000 

71,853.000 

59,493 000 

1,03,181.000 

4 

Chattarla) Qujjral 

12,504.250 

15,282 000 

24,183 900 

22,612.300 

5 

Ch Vedpal Singh 

732.000 

6,820.000 

35,449.000 

70,460.000 

6 

Rakesh Kumar Oberoi 

5,945.000 

14.073 605 

26,676.190 

68,389.800 

7 

UP State Mining Development 






Corporation (UPSMDC) 

1,04,201.059 

90,444.477 2,24,596 465 2,75,935.800 

8 

Pyrites and Phosphates Corporanon 






(PPCL)-(M aledevta) 

37,971.000 

51,759.000 

62,970 000 

75,426.000 

9 

PPCL-(Durmala) 

18,696.000 

28,917.000 

31.613 000 

48,919.000 


Note. * Based on Royalty returns Hied by lease operators. 
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labour against the contract system. Using 
the environmental campaign bogey, the 
operators claim that since they are under 
threat of closure they cannot provide 
regular permanent employment. This 
allows them to recruit hands on a contract 
basis and helps them escape the normal 
responsibility of provident fund contribu¬ 
tions and medical relief and compensation 
in the case of accidents which are frequent. 
The environmentalists have generally 
ignored these effects and have failed to 
assist in the setting up of machinery to 
safeguard the interests of labour in the 
post-quarry closure period. 

That the unrestrained and destructive 
limestone mining must be curbed is a pro¬ 
position that cannot be denied. But where 
does one stop? Should limestone mining 
in the valley be totally banned and even 
the existing seven lease operators be stop¬ 
ped? TISCO in Jamshedpur and some 
othei chemical units have stated that 
Dehra Dun high grade limestone is an 
indispensable ingredient in their produc¬ 
tion process. But the environmentalists say 
that some limestone deposits in Rajasthan 
are of equally high quality. Ultimately 
only a proper cost-benefit analysis can 
ascertain whether the limestone industry 
should be allowed to exist in the Doon 
valley; and if so, at what production 
capacity Jobs and usefulness to the 
national economy will have to be weighed 
against the scales of economic and social 
destruction the industry causes in the 
valley. Till that is done there is no alter¬ 
native but to allow a limited functioning 
of the limestone mines. 

At the same time some environmen¬ 
talists like Bandhyopadhyay, while seeing 
the point of safeguarding the interests of 
labour, feel that the excessive stress of 
certain trade union leaders on loss of 
organised sector jobs due to environ¬ 
mental conservation is misconceived. 
They correctly argue that industrialisation 
at the cost of ecological disaster, while 
throwing up a few jobs, creates wide¬ 
spread unemployment in the 'invisible' 
sector—in agriculture and cattle rearing 
and on those dependent on the natural 
environment to eke a living. Though these 
sections are not organised, a proper 
‘ecological audit' will show that those m 
the Doon Valley who have lost their liveli¬ 
hood due to the ravages of the limestone 
industry, is much larger than those who 
have found employment in it. These 
environmentalists also urge the rejection 
of the ‘mechanical Marxist' approach of 
only seeing exploitation to exist in the 
relationship between capital and labour ps 
found in the industrial manufacturing 
process. They assert the commercial 
exploitation of the environment by capital 
is nothing but a siphoning-off of the 
surplus value of the whole community 


dependent on that environment. Kappis 
quoted by Bandyopadyay in his report in 
this connection; 

Indeed the system of business enterprise 
must be regarded as an economy of unpaid 
costs; ‘unpaid’ insofar as substantial propor¬ 
tion of the actual costs of production remain 
unaccounted for in entrepreneurial outlays; 
instead this part ot the cost of production 
is shifted to, and ultimately borne by third 
persons or the community at large. 

So ultimatly a scientific environmental 
perspective must take the mass of people 
living in it as its principal focus. There is 
no point fighting for environment for 
itself. Beauty and landscape in themselves 
have no meaning divorced from people. 
Unfortunately there is a tribe of 'vulgar' 
environmentalists (like there are ‘mecha¬ 
nical trade unionists and Marxists’) who 
reduce the fight for the environment to 
creating an idyllic life in undisturbed 
natural terrain. The environment has to 
be fought for because people are depen¬ 
dent on it for their existence and liveli¬ 
hood. And the environmental movement 


ALTHOUGH discussion relating to the 
national question or the problems of 
nationalities in Pakistan keeps cropping 
up in these columns, the main focus has 
been either the problems of a particular 
nationality (March 7) or the national 
question in general (October 25, 1986). A 
major problem which affects the smaller 
nationalities has so far been overlooked 
This piece will look at the contradictions 
and conflicts between the smaller nationa¬ 
lities in Pakistan. 

Apart from the three clearly defined 
nationalities—the Sindhis, the Baluch, 
and the Pakhtuns—there are a number of 
linguistic or ethnic groups in Pakistan, 
many of whom have a well defined culture 
and area of influence. The Seraiki speak¬ 
ing people have not been given the status 
of a nationality by most leftists and are 
regarded as an ‘emerging nationality’. (The 
Pakistan National Party, a left national 
democratic party, has got a Seraiki pro¬ 
vincial committee which sits at par with 
the other provinces. This decision is, 
however, based on populist opportunism 
rather than on any scientific study on the 
area itself. The PNP has some following 


has to be a people’s movement. Thus en¬ 
vironmentalists must seek the involvement 
of people and their mass organisations— 
trade unions, peasant organisations, etc. 
Legal remedies are limited and the state 
only responds to mass pressure; secondly, 
it is people and their mass organisations 
that can best provide information about 
the environment and gauge the effects of 
conservation steps. At the same time, 
organised trade unions and mass orga¬ 
nisations need to themselves take a lead 
in environmental issues and give up their 
limited perspective of seeing their involve¬ 
ment extending only to monetary and 
other issues related directly to the work 
place; they must realise that saving the 
environment is as much their respon¬ 
sibility as it involves the long-term 
interests of their constituency. Such an 
environmental movement—with environ¬ 
mentalists combining with organised 
labour not with environmentalists pitted 
against a combination of labour and 
business interests—is the ciying need for 
the Doon Valley today. 


in the areas of the Punjab which con¬ 
stitute the Seraiki speaking belt and the 
secretary general of the party also comes 
from this area and these factors have 
resulted in the formulation of a Seraiki 
'nationality* and province by the party.) 
In Karachi a very large number of Urdu 
speaking migrants ( mohajirs ) from India 
reside. The mohajirs claim to be the fifth 
‘nationality’ of Pakistan although quite 
clearly they too have no scientific grounds 
on which to base their claim. Although 
they are referred to as an ethnic group in 
the literature of the left, it should be 
understood that the mohajirs are in no 
way a homogeneous lot as there are 
mohajirs in Karachi who brought with 
them the diverse cultures of UP and 
Lucknow, of Bihar, of Hyderabad Deccan, 
of Bengal and of other regions of the 
Indian subcontinent. 

Thus for the present we will deal with 
the three smaller nationalities and with the 
Seraiki speaking and Urdu speaking 
people of Pakistan. There are other 
linguistic groups in Pakistan who have 
tried to organise themselves on these 
grounds and hive even called themselves 


Contradictions between the Smaller 
Nationalities in Pakistan 

Babar Ali ___ 

Apart from the three clearly denned nationalities—the Sindhis, 
the Baluch and the Pakhtuns—there are a number of linguistic or 
ethnic groups in Pakistan. The conflicts and contradictions among 
these smaller nationalities are crucial to the development of a 
strong mass-based anti-imperialist party. 
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‘nationalities’. The people who live in the 
northern belt of Pakistan bordering China 
are a case in point; they have organised 
themselves under the banner of the 
'Gilgit-Baltistan Mahaaz’. 

The sharpest degree of conflict between 
the smaller nationalities exists at those 
points where two or more nationalities/ 
ethnic groups interact physically. For 
example, in Baluchistan, the northern 
region bordering the North-West Frontier 
Province is Pushtun speaking and is 
culturally quite different from the rest of 
Baluchistan. Although the two areas are 
demographically demarcated according to 
nationality, there are points where the two 
nationalities interact. Quetta, the capital 
of Baluchistan, has a population of about 
3 lakh in which the Pakhtuns outnumber 
the Baluchis 5:1 (there are also other 
nationalities/ethnic groups present in the 
city). Quetta is the economic centre of 
Baluchistan where the Pakhtuns along 
with the Punjabis and Urdu speakers have 
had a hold over commerce, transport and 
the bureaucracy. Lately, however, the 
Baluch have a’so begun to demand a 
greater share in the economic set-up and 
this has led to some confrontation with 
the Pakhtuns in the capital. The 
Pakhtuns, for example, control the trans¬ 
port in the city and a recent attempt by 
the Baluch to cut into this market left 
many dead, the result of a clash in which 
heavy guns were used. The Pakhtuns 
dominate the Baluch economically in this 
province, and this has led to resentment 
among the Baluch. (It is interesting to 
note that the conflict is not as sharp 
between the Baluch and the Urdu or 
Punjabi speakers as between the Baluch 
and the pakhtuns. The reason could be 
that the Punjabi and Urdu speakers are 
‘outsiders’ to the province and are possibly 
considered transient, while the Pakhtuns 
are here to stay.) 

Karachi is the world’s largest Pakhtun 
city where an estimated 15-30 lakh 
Pakhtuns are said to reside. This means 
that they constitute nearly 20 per cent of 
Pakistan’s largest city’s population. There 
have been numerous major and minor 
clashes between the Urdu speaking 
community and the Pakhtuns in the city 
and the reasons for this conflict have 
been discussed earlier in these columns 
(December 27, 1986 and March 7). One 
thing is sure, given the locational proxi¬ 
mity of the two communities in the city, 
the tensions will grow and events such as 
those which left 200 dead in communal 
violence in three days will be repeated in 
the future. Neither at the local city level 
nor at the Pakistan level is anything being 
done to defuse already existing tensions 
and no concrete steps have been taken to 
avoid possible conflict. 

The Urdu speakers are not,only pre¬ 


dominant in Karachi but in the interior 
of the Sind province where they dominate 
the Sindhi speakers in many cities. Many 
cities which were historically dominated 
by Hindu Sindhis are now economically 
and numerically dominated by the migrant 
Urdu-speakers who came to replace the 
Hindus who migrated to India. Over the 
last year when there has been a rumbling 
of ‘mohajir nationalism’ which has flexed 
its muscle all over the urban centres of 
Sind, the Urdu speakers have openly come 
out in united and organised groups. 
Although the Urdu speakers have a dash 
of interest with the Sindhis in the interior 
of Sind over school and college seats, jobs, 
etc, they have not come out openly against 
the Sindhis, but have directed their resent¬ 
ment against the institutions of the state. 
At present there is a sort of ‘under¬ 
standing’ between the mohajirs 
represented by the Mohajir Qaumi Move¬ 
ment (MQM) and the right-wing Sindhi 
nationalists in the Jeaye Sind Mahaaz. 
This is a brittle alliance, though it has so 
far survived and to date there have been 
few clashes between Urdu and Sindhi 
speakeis in the province (see EPW, 
Match 7). 

The Seraiki question is most interesting. 
Seraiki is an old language spoken by the 
inhabitants of southern Punjab, northern 
Sind and southern North-West Frontier 
Province. Multan, which is the political 
and cultural capital of the Seraiki belt, is 
an ancient town with a very rich history. 
Today it has become the main centre of 
a Seraiki consdousness. The most interest¬ 
ing aspect of the Punjabi area of the 
Seraiki belt is that it is economically quite 
unlike the rest of Punjab. In the centr'd 
area of Punjab, capitalist farming and 
industry are very highly developed while 
agriculture in the southern Seraiki belt is 
still predominantly feudal. This has also 
meant that most, if not all, political 
leaders that have come from the Seraiki 
area are from feudal backgrounds, whilst 
in other areas of Punjab capitalist farmeis 
and industrialists tend to dominate. This 
underdeveloped region of the Punjab has 
as yet not developed any organisation or 
mass party which could deal with the pro¬ 
blems of the people. Unlike tne three 
smaller nationalities in which nationalist 
and left-leaning parties exist, this is not 
the case in the Seraiki belt. Furthermore, 
there are also not as many contradictions 
between the Seraiki speakers and the 
Sindhi or Pushtu speakers as there are, say, 
between the Pakhtuns and the Baluch. 
These two factors could be due to the 
integration of Seraiki speaking politicians 
with the Punjab and due to the fact (hat 
a nationalist consciousness and leadership 
has not yet emerged in the Seraiki belt. 

A Seraiki province would require a 
remapping of existing provinces in 


Pakistan and this suggestion still in its 
initial stages, has met with little opposi¬ 
tion, even from the dominant Punjabis. 
However, one individual who has strongly 
opposed carving-out the Seraiki province 
from Sind is a well known Sindhi nationa¬ 
list who claims to be a Maoist. When the 
Awami National Party (ANP) was in the 
process of being formed, a suggestion to 
form a Seraiki unit of the ANP was 
floated and gained support amongst most 
of the members of the ANP all of whom 
claim to speak for one or the other of the 
oppressed nationalities. However, Rasul 
Buksh Palijo, the leader of the Awami 
Tfehrik, threatened not to join the ANP 
if Sind was touched in the process of 
forming the Seraiki province It is quite 
surprising that a leftist nationalist would 
take such a chauvinist position and deny 
the right of autonomy to another minority 
ethnic group. But since Palijo was one of 
the four pillars of the ANP his terms had 
to be accepted and the plan had to be 
shelved. 

The ANP could have been a major 
vehicle to unite the smaller nationalities 
but unfortunately has failed to do so. 
With the Baluch section of the Pakistan 
National Party preferring not to join, the 
ANP has no representatives amongst the 
Baluch. Since the ANP is also quite 
openly called a Pakhtun party, following 
the Pakhtun-Mohajir riots in Karachi the 
Urdu speakers have also not joined the 
party. A party which had a fair represen¬ 
tation of all the smaller nationalities and 
linguistic groups could have helped forge 
unity amongst these groups and could 
have acted as a ptessure block for greater 
autonomy from the centre. But for various 
reasons no such political group exists and 
thus any conflict between the smaller 
nationalities would be divisive and would, 
due to the lack of a uniting force, increase 
the rift between the communities. There 
are a number of trouble spots which could 
erupt at any time and unless there is an 
effective party which has lepiesentation 
from all the nationalities and linguistic 
groups the consequences could be quite 
serious. Thus all left-leaning nationalists 
must unite with other nationalities and 
form a party which has a tiue represen¬ 
tation amongst the people Furthermore, 
the left in Punjab must also join such a 
party and play a leading role within 
Punjab raising consciousness about the 
issue of class and national exploitation. 
The Awami National Party today only 
partially fulfills that role and it is im¬ 
perative for all leftists to build it into a 
strong mass-based anti-imperialist party. 
Until that task is fulfilled the future of the 
oppressed nationalities and of the oppres¬ 
sed people of all the nationalities and 
ethnic and linguistic groups in Pakistan 
is bleak. 
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Extracts from the Review by the Chairman, Mr Bhaskar Mitter 


POWER SITUATION 


The improvement in the 
overall power position in 
Calcutta mentioned in my last 
Review, was generally 
maintained and load 
shedding, though not 
completely eliminated, was 
sporadic, with long spells of 
trouble free supply. This was 
largely possible due to 
satisfactory generation by your 
Company and stable 
performance by the large 
units in the WBSEB system. 
The commissioning of two 
84 MW units at the Chukha 
I Iydro Electric Project of 
NHPC and the second 210 
MW unit at Farakka Thermal 
Power Station of NTPC, led to 
a sizeable increase in West 
Bengal’s share of power from 
the Central Sector projects and 
enabled WBSEB to channel 
more jxrwer to Calcutta. The 
additional supply more or less 
offset the decline in the DVC 
supply to the city. 

The prospect for the current 
year also appears to be 
favourable since the 


commissioning of two 
additional units of 84 MW 
each at Chukha, and the third 
210 MW unit at Farakka will 
further strengthen the 
generation scenario in the 
State. DVC supply to the city 
should improve with the 
stabilisation of the first 210 
MW unit at Bokaro ‘B’ and the 
commissioning of one 30 MW 
Gas Turbine at Maithon. 

Your Company’s Power 
Stations have been able to 
maintain a steady 
performance and produced 
2552 Million Units (MU) 


during the year, against 2465 
MU in 1985-86, an increase of 
3-5%. Titagarh’s contribution 
of 1315 MU in 1986 87 with a 
plant load factor (PIT) of 
62.6%, was commendable 
against the national average 
PLF of 53%, and the Eastern 
Region average of 40%. 

Tire table below shows you 
at a glance, a picture of 
electrical energy supplied to 
the Calcutta system, with a 
break-up of our own 
contribution as well as 
imports from WBSEB and DVC 
during the last five years : 


UNITS DELIVERED TO THE CALCUTTA SYSTEM IN MILLIONS 

By 

1982 83 

1983-84 

1984 85 

1985 86 

1986 87 

CESC* 

1565 

1820 

2117 

2252 

2334 

WBSEB 

1277 

1064 

921 

1215 

1423 

DVC 

486 

477 

548 

433 

295 

Total 

3328 

3361 

3586 

3900 

4052 

’Generated Units less consumption by Station Auxiliaries 
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DISTRIBUTION NETWORK 


Apart from the dose 
attention paid to generation of 
power, your Company has 
maintained the tempo of 
development of the 
distribution network within its 
area of supply, in keeping 
with the increase in demand 
and sales. During the five-year 
period 1982 83 to 1986-87 
about Rs. 74 crores have been 
spent for this purpose. Our 
sustained effort in this 
(Erection can be seen from 
the following table giving 
details of the augmentation in 
the distribution network 
during the period 1982 83 to 
1986 87 


SOUTHERN GENERATING 
STATION PROJECT 

I am happy to be able to 
report that final clearance for 
the project under the MRTP' 
Act oas been obtained. We 


have finalised negotiations 
with the Financial Institutions, 
Banks and the Government of 
West Bengal, and received 
their sanctions of financial 
assistance totalling Rs. 178.64 
crores, against the estimated 
cost of the Project and the 
allied Power Evacuation 
Scheme of Rs. 223 30 crores, 
leaving a balance of Rs. 44.66 
crores to be provided by the 
Company from internal 
resources. Orders for all major 
items of plant and equipment, 
including turbo generator 
units, boilers, turbine house 
crane, etc. have already been 
placed. Civil foundation work 
at the site has commenced 
and is progressing on 
schedule. The first of the two 


67 3 MW units is expected to 
be commissioned by 1990-91. 


SALES 


During the year the 
Company’s sales amounted to 


34^8 Million Units as against 
3289 Million Units in tne 
previous year An analysis of 
sales shows an increase of 
about 2 9% to industrial 
consumers, and an increase of 
some 7 7% in sales to 
domestic and commercial 
consumers. 


FINANCE 


The Company’s issue of 
85 lakhs new equity shares of 
Rs 10 each was successfully 
completed during the year 
and the shares were allotted 
effective 1st October 1986 

As in the previous years our 
invitation for further Public 
Deposits met with an 
enthusiastic response 

/V R -This does not purport to 
be a report of the proceedings 
of the Annual General 
Meeting held on 25th 
September 19R7 
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Victoria House, Chowringhee Square, 
Calcutta 7 00 001 


ADDITIONS TO TRANSMISSION/DISTRIBIJTION CAPACITY 

Cupauty Addition 

1982 83 

198384 

1984 85 

1985 86 

1986 87 

142/ 43 kV transformer MVA 

- 

100 

100 

100 

- 

31 6 kV transformer MVA 

32 

32 

16 

lb 

64 

6 kV > iOO V transformer MVA 

29 

18 

P 

2i 

27 

132 kV UG Mams Ciiuut KM 


1 

lb 

7 

- 

33 kV UG Mains Circuit KM 

6 

12 

7 

14 

10 

6 kV UG Mains Circuit KM 

47 

53 

38 

4l 

65 

LT'UG & OH Mains Circuit KM 122 

91 

103 

169 

161 

HV New Services Nos 

26 

28 

34 

44 

40 

LT New Services Nos 

11354 

13606 

12024 

15585 

17021 


( If li !•( 1 M • 488 7 
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REVIEWS 


Languishing Pulses 

K T Achaya 

Pulse Production: Constraints and Opportunities (eds) H C Srivastava, 
S Bhaskaran, KKG Merton, S Ramanujam and M V Rao; Oxford and IBH 
Publishing Co, India, 1982; pp 439, Rs 175. 


IN October 1982, Hindustan Lever Research 
Foundation organised in New Delhi a sym¬ 
posium entitled Increasing Pulse Production 
m India The present volume is a record of 
its proceedings, published in 1984 and only 
now being reviewed a full four years after 
the original thrust. However, since pulses un¬ 
fortunately are not in much better shape now 
than then, the volume is by no means out¬ 
dated. For the last thirty years, pulses have 
refused to budge from an annual 11-13 
million tonne level of production, and since 
human multiplication has not lagged, the 
availability of pulses to an Indian has drop¬ 
ped from 69 gins a day in 1969 to 45 gins 
even in 1979, and even lower now. Indian 
nutritionists have long been complacent in 
the belief that by and large India has only 
a total food problem and no protein pro¬ 
blem. If the former has been largely over¬ 
come, we are heading for a protein shortage 
as dhals become scarcer and in consequence 
ever more expensive. Even imports are not 
feasible, since dhals are essentially Indian- 
grown commodities. 

An enormous mass of knowledge has 
been handily assembled in this volume 
There are numerous papers picturing the 
pulse scenarios in various Indian states or 
zones, on marketing, pricing and distribu¬ 
tion, on processing in relation to efficiency 
of outturn and nutritional consequences, 
on such aspects of post-harvest pulse 
technology as storage and milling, on the 
possibilities that the new bio-technology of¬ 
fers in pulse breeding, and. on the role that 
the puvate sector and voluntary agencies 
could play in enhancing pulse production. 
A final plenary session report brings 
together the usual rather mundane recom¬ 
mendations that are prone to be thrown out 
without time for much reflection from each 
group. Some 30 pages of detailed recom¬ 
mendations for higher pulse production by 
the Indian states, probably drawn up later, 
constitute an appendix. Yet we continue to 
limp along: why, one wonders, and wherein 
lie the answers? 

Pulses have been termed the poor man’s 
resource base of the unirngated areas, pro¬ 
viding as they do a means of maintaining 
soil fertility and cushioning the fanner’s risk 
while utilising land of poor quality. Perhaps 
this and the vegetarian habit which India 
embraced from very early times, were the 
factors that led to the adoption of pulses in 
such diversity even in the distant past. Pulses 
leave 20 to 60 kg of nitrogen in the soil even 


after they have met their own requirements, 
and so are an insurance against soil exhaus¬ 
tion by staples. The long growth-period of 
traditional pulse varieties is a distinct 
drawback, and the first component of any 
promotion effort is the development of 
quick-growing varieties. Thus very short- 
duration varieties of tuvar (pigeon pea) have 
made possible not only their crop rotations 
with cereals, but intercropping with other 
short-duration crops, and high yields from 
both. Quick-growing pulses can now be 
raised as rahi crops, and in ftet in almost 
any season in the year, giving them a flex¬ 
ibility earlier undreamt of. So has the 
development of disease-resisting varieties of 
urad and mung, which has had the effect of 
cutting across the long-standing seasonal 
preferences of farmers. Already there are one 
million hectares of mung being grown as a 
rabi crop. Again, the rotation of jowar with 
Bengal gram and wheat has never been prac¬ 
tised traditionally because it was believed 
that the gram crop would show poor pod 
production. With the grain varieties now 
available this is no more true, yet this 
extremely promising rotation for the north 
is not being adopted. The reason given is 
that extension work has failed to convinc¬ 
ingly demonstrate the excellence of the se¬ 
quence to the farmer, which is eventually 
what will determine adoption. The low 
socio-economic ethos of pulse production 
does mean that technology can be transfer¬ 
red only when it involves a minimum of risk. 
It must make no high demands on the 
farmer’s time, and should be backed up with 
credit facilities and a modicum of institu¬ 
tional support. It also appears that there is 
little to be gained by demanding irrigation, 
even just protective irrigation, as an essen¬ 
tial condition for raising pulses. This is the 
easy way out, but is not ever likely to be a 
major factor in pulse production. For a long 
time to come, it is the practice of rainfed 
technology that needs to be unproved if out¬ 
put is to be enhanced without delay to any 
significant degree. Research on dryland far¬ 
ming got under way only recently, and direc¬ 
tives are only just beginning to appear. 

Much was expected from the use of 
rhizobial cultures, and this is one recommen¬ 
dation that is religiously repeated by every 
agricultural official at state and centre. Mrt 
there seem to be pitfalls. Hk response to ap¬ 
plication of a rhizobial culture is not always 
clear-cut, and the results are often even in¬ 
consistent. One reason offered is that being 


an ancient pulse-growing country, the Indian 
soil is already teeming with rhizobia. 
Sometimes the strain used is not of the right 
kind, and the application of two rhizobia 
has been known on occasion to yield a 
response which one docs not. In any case, 
there is no clear perscription, and one can 
hardly expect the farmer to try out several, 
eventhough rhizobial cultures are now 
available at very reasonable prices, using 
lignite or charcol as carriers. 

Pulses have a low value as cash crops. Nor 
as a food are they belly-filling. In conse¬ 
quence they have rated a low priority in the 
allocation of research funds in the earlier 
five-year plans. Doubts arise whether what 
is allotted is being judiciously spent. One 
state with an annual production of just 
15,000 tonnes of pulses, which is just one 
per cent of the country’s production, 
proudly lists 80 research projects on 32 sub¬ 
jects, which is hardly calculated to solve any 
real problems. Yet elsewhere we read of the 
meagre resources available to pulses. 

Market forces decide what a farmer ac¬ 
tually grows, yet surprisingly, the question 
of a better purchase price or support price 
for pulses, such as is prevalent for cereals 
and even oilseeds, is not raised. A high sup¬ 
port price is known to constitute a direct and 
positive intervention in the total system. A 
welcome outcome of price effects has occur¬ 
red with the toxic kesari dhal, Lathyrus 
sa/ivuF, the problem of crippling that results 
from its consumption seems to be solving 
itself as production dwindles through a fall 
in price. A low' cereal price has been found 
to increase cereal consumption, and in turn 
to decrease the intake of pulses. This is so 
even when the price of the latter remains 
stable; and is compounded when it rises. The 
income elasticity for tuvar. the pulse com¬ 
monly consumed, is shown to be above i.O 
in the lower income groups; in the higher 
income groups it is 0.5, which means that 
they will try to continue eating pulses even 
when the price rises. There is a downward 
price gradient for tuvar from Ihmil Nadu 
and Karnataka to Madhya Pradesh, the 
largest pulse-producing state; as a farmer 
response to this the growing of pulses has 
actually moved from the north to central and 
then to south India. Micro-factors that have 
been found to swing the prices of tuvar dhal 
upwards are white seed colour, swelling rate 
and yield of dhal, though one is intrigued 
as to how these are discerned by the buyer 
(apart from colour) and fed back to the 
seller. The major beneficiary in the 
marketing chain is the middleman, here as 
in other agricultural commodities. 

Technology improvement by way of bet¬ 
ter dhal milling and storage can of course 
help, though admittedly only marginally. 
Improved milling machines reduce breakage 
and thus yield more dhal that can be 
marketed. Post-harvest losses total about 9.5 
per cent, the biggest component of which 
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is 7.S per cent during storage. Storage devices 
at various levels of use have been developed 
by several agencies. 

It perhaps comes as a surprise to learn 
that 100 private industries are already engag¬ 
ed in some way or the other in rural develop¬ 
ment programmes. A case study by the spon¬ 
sor of the workshop in inducing better 
agriculture in the UP district of Etah leads 
to the suggestion that pulse-villages should 
be created to serve as starting points for 
ripple effects in the adoption of better 
technology. 

Something is needed soon. The growth 
rates of pulse production between 1967 and 
1981 were negative: minus 0.28 per cent an¬ 
nually for production, and minus 0.50 for 
productivity. The demand for pulses is now 
18 million tonnes, and will be 22 million by 
century-end. The innumerable details of rais¬ 
ing pulses in each state, of spacing, inter- 
culture, rotation and agriculture practice, 
make for rather frustrating reading, and the 
litany of suggested future action by each 
author reads like the drone of a government 
mantra record (or tape in this hi-tech age) 
endlessly replayed: more research, better 
plant protection, protective irrigation, soil 
cultures, fertilisers, mini-kits. Is there any 
germ discernible here of a breakthrough? 
One author expects the latter to occur in 
1983-86, and blossom into production five 
years later. Will this breakthrough come 
from biotechnology? 

Results for induced mutation breeding to 
evolve better cultivators by specific alteration 
are not particularly encouraging. As many 


as 68 true-breeding mutants of mung were 
produced, but every one of them that 
showed a high protein percentage also had 
a low yield. The breakthrough here may lie 
in creating novel phenotypes, different from 
those now known. Probably something 
deeper is needed, such as the efforts describ¬ 
ed to develop protoplast fusion and tissue 
culture technology. These have the potential 
to effect the regeneration of genes that have 
become too long and firmly cloned in esta¬ 
blished pulse varieties. Another line of at¬ 
tack is by altering the rhizobia. These carry 
large plasmids that are the site of factors 
governing root nodulation and nitrogen fix¬ 
ation in plants. Genes that have a high 
hydrogen uptake are known to promote 
nitrogen fixation, and such genes could be 
introduced by plasmid manipulation into the 
rhizobia found in our soils. Raising nitrogen¬ 
fixing ability would in turn improve the 
yields of pulses. 

This is clearly a most useful volume, an 
example of what research foundation 
activity should be. A similar symposium 
vrlumc on oilseeds production followed it 
a year later. The zonal pulse scenarios that 
occupy over 230 pages make for somewhat 
tedious reading for the non-specialist. These 
could perhaps have been rendered less prolix 
by tighter editing, rather than by leaving in 
everything that was read, but this of course 
is a tedious task, easier said than done! lb 
find so much under one cover concerning 
pulses in India is something to be grateful 
for. It will be the definitive work of reference 
for a long while, and hopefully of futther 
action on promising lines. 


Storehouse of Information 

Vinod Vyaaulu 

Consumers, Transnational Corporations and Development edited by Ted 
Wheelwright; Transnational Corporation Research Project. University of 
Sydney, Sydney, 1986; pp 390, price not stated. 


THIS book has been produced in collabora¬ 
tion with the International Organisation of 
Consumers Unions, Penang. It is an ex¬ 
cellent source of useful information on a 
host of issues relevant to consumers. It is 
indeed a pity that it has been brought out 
in a form that is not easily and generally 
available: The material within will repay the 
effort needed to read the small print. 

While it is unlikely to become a textbook 
in marketing classes, it should be read by all 
who are concerned with people, their rights, 
and long-term development prospects in 
class societies—even though the class aspects 
are not equally strong across the essays. 

The book consists of 18 essays, five of 
them by Tfed Wheelwright, who has also 
edited the collection. As may be expected, 
the quality varies: some essays are written 
in moral terms, while others take a dear class 
position. There are useful overviews of 
several industries from the point of view of 
consumers and workers—the essays on 

t 
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drugs, pesticides, tobacco, alcohol, etc, arc 
full of very useful information. The essay 
by Braithwaite. defining corporate crime as 
“conduct of a corporation, or of individuals 
acting on behalf of a corporation, which is 
proscribed and punishable by law" is an 
excellent one, that should stimulate a whole 
host of case studies by activists in very 
country. Bhopal is prob&bly the most 
dramatic of corporate crimes. The book 
ends with an essay by Ashar on the con¬ 
sumer movement and the future: it is 
heartening indeed that the movement has a 
future. 

One wonders about Muzaffar’s essay on 
the spiritual basis of the consumer move¬ 
ment. While it is good to know that the true 
spiritual basis comes out in favour of the 
consumer as a ‘good guy’, this line of 
analysis can also be used to blur Hass 
distinctions—and has often been so used in 
the past. While Muzaffar’s organisation 
Aliran does not seem to have fallen into this 
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trap, the danger is real. 

Evelyn Hong’s essay on women, con¬ 
sumers and development is insightful. In her 
discussion of women as consumers, as pro¬ 
ducers, and as sellers, she has brought out 
the mechanisms of exploitation of women 
extremely well and her suggestions should 
be seriously debated by all concerned with 
these issues. Her discussion of sex tourism 
is particularly eye opening. 

The overview of the drug industry is 
useful, but more could have been said about 
the Bangladesh and Mozambique drug 
policies and the lessons of their experience. 

Good use is made of the data provided 
by Medawar—Nitesh De had already 
analysed the implications of this in India— 
and the essay provides useful information 
about the scandals of thalidomide and clio- 
quenol (sold in India as mexaform or entero- 
vioform for the treatment of stomach 
disorders). There is a useful discussion on 
the world initiative in health. The essay by 
Wheelwright on pesticides comes up to the 
high level one expects from him. He shows 
how the problem began with the use of 
broad spectrum pesticides rather than selec¬ 
tive ones: a pesticide may kill off natural 
predators of a pest who may take longer to 
recover than the original pest and may kill 
off predators of another pest not aimed at, 
and which may become worse than before. 

There is also the disclosure—which really 
should not now be shocking - that the US 
government knew by 1977 that the largest 
commercial toxicology laboratory in the 
world, the Industrial Bio-Test laboratories, 
had falsified research findings on a massive 
scale. At least four pesticide manufacturers 
were aware of this, and in 1983 four senior 
executives of IBT were brought to trial in 
Chicago, charged with distributing frau¬ 
dulent research reports, l'he fear that many 
social decisions/policies in the third world 
arc based on fake research results is therefore 
very real. Dissemination of such fake results 
may also have the unofficial backing of the 
US government. 

In encouraging corporate R and D, this 
experience should teach third world coun¬ 
tries of the need to build in suitable 
safeguards: on the basts of experience one 
cannot trust managements in these matters. 
Nor can one trust management education 
institutes, since these function on the basis 
of he who pays the piper 'alls the tune and 
are often unashamedly on the side of 
managements, right or wrong. It is shock¬ 
ing indeed to note that there is no code of 
professional ethics of the type that doctors 
and lawyers have that guide managers—and 
management professionals—in advertising 
products. This is a gap in management 
education that must be plugged before more 
Bhopal-like disasters occur. To put the mat¬ 
ter differently, there is no ban, legal or 
moral, on such persons and institutions from 
undertaking tasks tike devising an advertis¬ 
ing strategy for Daikon Shields or advising 
foreign companies on encouraging the use 
of Mexaform. Such a ban needs to be based 
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on voluntary decisions enforced by peer 
groups rather than by laws if they are to suc¬ 
ceed. How this is to be achieved remains an 
open question. One possibility would be to 
mobilise workers’ and consumers’ organisa¬ 
tions, but unfortunately they seem to be 
stuck in their own ruts. Many of the issues 
taken up by consumers’ movements in India 
relate to issues and grievances of the mid¬ 
dle and upper classes, perhaps because they 
are more articulate. Issues of the poor, like 
corruption in IRDP, pollution of drinking 
water in villages, etc, need to be take up and 
fought more vigorously. In the same man¬ 
ner, trade umohs must stay away from the 
trap that pits them against workers in the 
informal sector or against rural landless 
labourers. Once such consciousness grows. 


THE use of chemical pesticides, like most 
other inventions of modern science, presents 
a dilemma Pesticides, by controlling pests 
and diseases, contribute to an increase in 
agricultural output and improvement in 
human health. However, the hazards associa¬ 
ted with the manufacture, formulation and 
use of pesticides present serious problems 
to society. The books under review are con¬ 
cerned with the hazards associated with 
pesticides and explore the possibility of 
reducing the exclusive reliance on pesticide 
chemicals in crop protection. 

The book by Weir brings to the fore the 
hazards associated with the manufacture ol 
pesticides in third world countries, as has 
been glaringly highlighted by the Bhopal gas 
tragedy. The book investigates the factors 
responsible for the Bhopal tragedy and 
examines the situation regarding manufac¬ 
ture of pesticides in other countries. The 
author holds the multinational corporations 
that dominate the pesticide manufacturing 
scene and callous governments jointly 
responsible for the numerous ‘accidents' in 
the manufacture of pesticides, particularly 
in the third world countries. The former, 
engrossed in their relentless pursuit of 
profits, have no scruples in cutting down 
expenditure on preventive maintenance and 
safety norms in pesticide manufacturing 
concerns. The latter, due to various reasons, 
do not give adequate weightage to the 
hazards posed by pesticide manufacture to 
society. The Bhopal tragedy is the result of 
this dangerous amalgam of factors. The 
indisputable fact established in the detailed 
documentation that the book undertakes is 
that the Bhopal gas tragedy was by no means 
an unforeseen occurrence. What is even more 
alarming is that the evidence regarding 


these organisations may be able to take up 
a watchdog role effectively. 

Wheelwright's essay on TNCs and depen¬ 
dent development in Asia and the Pacific is 
excellent. Based on carefully collected data, 
rigorously analysed and lucidly presented, 
the essay should be read by all interested in 
the development process. It is an excellent 
example of the ‘good’ type of work in the 
dependency tradition. 

AU told, a valuable addition to the radical 
literature on development, especially because 
it is simply written and can be read and used 
by a wide range of individuals who arc con¬ 
cerned with the many issues touched upon. 
It is hoped that future publications will be 
of even better quality. 


pesticides manufacture points to ‘slow- 
motion Bhopals' and ‘mini-Bhopals’ being 
prevalent in many thiid world countries. The 
dense settlements around pesticide manufac¬ 
turing concerns aggravate the problem in 
these countries. 

A careful perusal of the book leaves the 
reader with the impression that tragedies 
such as the one at Bhopal are the direct con¬ 
sequence of the weak bargaining power of 
national governments as well as the workers 
vis-a-vis the multinational corporations. 
While weak governments are unable to 
enfoicc strict adherence to safety standards 
by the multi-national corporations, the 
workers, living in abject poverty, are not in 
a position to bargain for safer working 
conditions. 

It is shocking to know that despite the 
high rate of 'accidents' in pesticides manu¬ 
facturing concerns around the world, there 
is no information regarding the nature of 
toxic substances used in the manufacture of 
pesticides even in international organisa¬ 
tions. That MIC, the lethal gas that was 
responsible for huge loss of human life at 
Bhopal, is not even listed in the ILO’s 
Encyclopedia on Safety and Health, illus¬ 
trates the information vacuum that exists 
with regard to pesticides. 

The second book under review is con¬ 
cerned with the hazards in the formulation 
and use of pesticides. The author states that 
the hazards associated with pesticides are 
aggravated by improper methods of their 
formulation and application in agriculture. 
He emphasises the need to minimise the risk 
of exposure of workers to toxic chemicals 
and suggests ways and means of doing so. 
The use of premixed formulations, auto¬ 
matic mixing of concentrate and diluent 


while spraying, electrostatic charging of 
pesticide droplets to minimise drift and slow 
release chemicals an pointed out as possible 
solutions to the problem. 

The author argues for a reduction in'the 
overall use of pesticides in agriculture by 
resorting to the Integrated Pest Management 
(IPM) approach, .which implies a judicious 
combination of mechanical, physical, 
chemical and cultural methods of pest con¬ 
trol. He cites examples of successful imple¬ 
mentation of the IPM approach in control¬ 
ling pests on cotton in south central Ifcxas 
and Canete valley in Peru, on rice in Orissa 
in India and in parts of southern China, on 
maize in Illinois and on citrus fruits in San 
Joaquin valley in California. The success of 
this approach is attributed to regional co¬ 
ordination and the adoption of a ‘systems 
approach’ to pest control in these areas. A 
series of measures which would help in 
building up of an 1PM support system and 
which cover the entire gamut of research, 
extension, regulations and incentives arc 
delineated. The fact that the IPM approach 
need not necessarily be expensive is high¬ 
lighted by the Chinese experience in the field 
of rice. The prerequisites for a successful 
implementation of th’s system are efficient 
infrastructural facilities and co-ordination 
and commitment at all levels. 

The IPM approach suggested in the book 
is of immediate relevance to our country. 
The low average levels of use of pesticides 
in Indian agriculture conceal the fact that 
such use is concentrated in a few crops and 
regions. That the threat of a pesticide 
‘treadmill’ (wherein larger and larger quan¬ 
tities of pesticides are required to control 
pests on a given crop) was looming large in 
Coimbatore district of Tamil Nadu as far 
back as 1976-77 may come as a surprise to 
many. 1 The seriousness of the situation 
compelled the Indian Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Research to organise Operational 
Research Projects on IPM in various parts 
of the country. Recent reports 2 speak of the 
encouraging results obtained in the adoption 
of the IPM approach in the selected villages. 
The large-scale adoption of the IPM 
approach requires co-ordinated, continuous, 
interdisciplinary research at the micro level 
and a highly trained and committed exten¬ 
sion personnel to transfer the research 
findings to the farmers' fields. Despite the 
existence of relatively large infrastructure, 
the widespread implementation of the IPM 
may prove to be difficult in India. For other 
developing countries lacking in infrastruc¬ 
tural facilities the task is even more daunting. 

Notes 

1 K Sec la Prabhu, "Pesticides Use in Indian 
Agriculture: A Study with Special Reference 
to Cotton”, Himalaya Publishing House, 
Bombay, 1987. 

2 B B Nayar, C Prasad, M P Gupta and 
P N Math Ur, "Operational Research Projects 
—Status Paper”, Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research, New Delhi, pp 3-11. 


The Pesticides Dilemma 

K Seeta Prabhu 

The Bhopal Syndrome: Pesticide Manufacturing and the Third World 
by D Weir; International Organisation of Consumers Unions, Malaysia, 1986; 
pp 117, price not stated. 

A Better Mousetrap: Improving Pest Management for Agriculture by 
M J Dover; World Resources Institute, Washington, 1985; pp 84, $ 5. 
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The Indian Electric Power System 

Aahok V Desai 


The electric power systems in a number of industrial countries experienced large increases in costs, a slowdown 
in the growth of demand, and the emergence of surplus capacity after the 1973 oil crisis. It is almost as if the 
Indian power system belonged to another world. Whilst it also shared in the inflation that ensued, it was virtually 
untouched by the rise in oil prices because its dependence on oil was negligible. It faced chronic excess demand, 
which it could not satisfy despite an extraordinarily high rate of growth of output. It could forget about efficiency 
and profit, and concentrate on breathless growth. 

This paper outlines some of the forces that shaped that growth, and attempts to assess the efficiency of the 
system. The picture has been put together piecemeal, for data on the Indian power system are sparse and inaccessible. 
Basic official statistics are published annually, but with a lag of three to four years; other information has to 
be looked for in widely scattered sources. 

The paper begins with the analysis, in sections l-lll, of the three factors that have shaped the system, namely 
demand, resources and organisation. It then goes on in section IV to describe the supply of funds and the power 
it gives to the central government. In section V we present some indicators of system efficiency. Finally in section 
VI we try to answer why the system works in terms of broadly satisfying demand and why it fails in terms of 
efficiency. 


( 

Demand 

MOST regions of India experience power 
shortages in most years. In the financial year 
1981,' for instance, the capacity required to 
avoid shortages was estimated to be 18 per 
cent of the maximum demand [1:4]. 2 

The shortages are not perennial; for in¬ 
stance, they are less frequent after the mon¬ 
soon, in August-December, when the rivers 
are full and hydroelectric generation is at its 
peak. Nor are they endemic, for some parts 
of the system—e g, some cities and essen¬ 
tial industries—are protected from shor¬ 
tages, whilst other parts—e g, agriculture— 
bear the brunt of the shortages. Thus the 
shortages do not make the system blind to 
demand. There are regions and seasons when 
demand is satisfied and can therefore be 
estimated; and the frequency of shortages 
gives an indication of the incidence of excess 
demand. 

These shortages are a symp tom of genera¬ 
tion chasing rapidly increasing demand but 
never quite catching up with it ffable 1). The 
GDP-elasticity of electricity consumption 
was 2.27 in 1970-79—considerably higher 
than in industrial countries, and even than 
in developing countries like Brazil and 
Mexico, where it was 1.21 and 1.53 respec¬ 
tively in 1970-77 [2:29]. 

The income-elasticity of consumption 
cannot be sustained at such a high level 
unless one or more of three things are hap¬ 
pening, namely (a) new uses are being found 
for electricity, (b) electricity is replacing 
other forms of energy, or (c) the economic 
structure is shifting towards more power¬ 
intensive sectors. Tliere are elements of all 
three in the major developments outlined 
below. 

(a) The application of electricity to irriga¬ 
tion: The number of electric irrigation 


pumps was 1.6 million in 1971; by 1983 it 
had risen to 5.3 million. Consequently, the 
share of irrigation in power consumption 
rose from 9.2 to 16.3 per cent [2:17, 23; 
16:107]. This increase was largely due to a 
vigorous policy of extending power supply 
for irrigation in order to make and keep the 
country agriculturally self-sufficient. 

(b) The extension of electricity to new 
households: In 1970, 10.7 per cent of the 
households were receiving power; in 1979 
this proportion had risen to 16.6 per cent. 
This rise has to some extent been the off¬ 
shoot of rural electrification. 1 

(c) Industrial growth: Industrial produc¬ 
tion has consistently risen faster than ouput 
in the rest of the economy. Since industry 
consumes over 60 per cent of electricity, its 
rapid growth is reflected in electricity 
consumption. 

These factors have a regional dimension 
which has added to the problems of the 
power system. Whilst coal reserves are con¬ 
centrated in eastern India in a belt running 
west from Calcutta, industrial growth has 
shifted away from eastern India in the last 
two decades. As u result, industrial demand 
for electricity has increasingly come from 
the north-western, western and southern ex¬ 
tremities. and coal has had to be transported 
to new and remote power stations; this has 
placed a strain on the carrying capacity of 
the railways. The scope for electrification of 
irrigation is also greater in those areas, which 
are dryer; the higher rainfall in eastern India 
makes irrigation less economic. Thus rural 
electrification too has also contributed to the 
lengthening leads of coal transport. 

II 

Resources 

The world-wide shift from coal to oil after 
World War II went less far in India than in 
most other countries: neither the domestic 


oil reserves nor the foreign exchange earn¬ 
ings could support the extensive replacement 
of coal by oil. Utility power plants were one 
of the sectors where the choice of fuel 
was administratively determined without 
reference to relative prices. The policy upto 
1973 was that fuel oil surpluses from 
refineries should be used in the first place 
for oil injection in coal-fired stations; if they 
were loo large to be fully utilised, oil-fired 
stations were to be set up near refineries. In 
1973 there were only three oil-fired stations, 
accounting for 2.4 per cent of utility capacity 
(fable 2). As the oil crisis struck, they were 
partially converted to coal in a hurtv. But 
meanwhile new oil teserves were discovered 
offshore, and supported a rise in refinery 
output which left embarrassing surpluses of 
fuel oil. So after 1978 oil-fired capacity 
began to rise again. 

Apart from these utility power plants run¬ 
ning on fuel oil, there are numerous diesel 
generators maintained by industry for cap¬ 
tive emergency generation during power cuts; 
their generation costs are high, their capacity 
utilisation is low, and both their numbeis 
and utilisation vary inversely with the 
reliability of power supply from utilities. 
Their capacity grew rapidlv in the seventies 
as the quality of utility power supply 
declined, to such an extent that the propor¬ 
tion of all oil-fired plants in total (utility and 
non-utility) capacity actually rose after the 
oil crisis, from 3.3 per cent in 1974 to 4.9 
per cent in 1981. 

India's hydroelectric resources are substan¬ 
tial though not generous; a rough estimate 
made in 1965 placed them at 50 GW at 60 
per cent load factor [9:185-201]. They are 
distributed far away from coal resources, and 
are thus well placed to supplement thermal 
generation. Howevei, their exploitation raises 
a different set of problems. 

The hydroelectric potential is distributed 
in the mountain ranges in rough proportion 
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to the rainfall The rainfall is highest near 
the points ot entry of the monsoon, namely 
at the southern tip of the peninsula and the 
eastern end of the Himalayas, and declines 
northwards up the peninsula and westwards 
along the Himalayas The lirgcst hydro 
electric potential is in north eastern India, 
but that ana has poor communications, is 
remote from the majoi centres of power coil 
sumption and is almost cut oft from India 
by Bangladesh The next most important 


sites are in Nepal If they were developed, 
power would be available on such a large 
scale that Nepal’s exports to India would be 
multiplied several fold The implicit increase 
in dependence on India makes Nepal un¬ 
willing to exploit its sites Of the sites in the 
western Himalayas and in the Western Ghats 
along the south west coast, the better and 
more accessible ones have been developed 
in the last thuty years The absence of good 
sites, together with rising demand for power. 


made the northern, southern and western 
regions increasingly dependent on coal-fired 
stations after 1973 (Ihbie 3) 

The development of hydroelectricity was 
held up by two other factors m the 1970$ 
One is long construction periods An 
analysis of 13 hydroelectric projects com¬ 
pleted in 1974-81 showed that they took an 
average of 12 years to complete, whilst the 
average for thermal projects was 7 years 
[3 31 32] In times of power shortage, as in 
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Utilities 16661 18117 
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10579 

11433 

12681 

14887 

16037 

17122 


18714 

Oil and gas 

407 191 

371 

371 


327 

372 

422 


440 


617 

Non utilities 

1793 2029 

2111 

2286 


2506 

■•600 

2649 

3102 


3436 

Hydro 

4 3 

3 

3 


3 

3 

3 


3 


3 

( oal 


1746 

1812 


1906 

1946 

1972 

2137 


2283 

Oil and gas 

1789 285 

183 

472 


578 

612 

675 


963 


1152 

Total 1 

18456 20345 

22249 

23755 

26174 

29281 

31129 

33316 


35781 

Hydio 

6969 7532 

8466 

9028 

10023 

10836 

11385 

11793 


12175 

Nuclear 

640 640 

640 

640 


640 

640 

640 


860 


860 

Coal 


12321 

13245 

14587 

16833 

18009 

19258 


20997 

Oil and gas 

10847 680 

817 

843 


905 

974 

1097 

1404 


1768 




(Per Cent) 








Total 

1000 100 0 

1000 

1000 


1000 

1000 

1000 

100 0 


1000 

Hydro 

37 8 37 0 

381 

380 


38 3 

37 0 

36 6 

35 4 


34 0 

Nuclear 

3 5 3 1 

29 

27 


24 

22 

21 


26 


24 

Coal 


55 4 

55 8 


55 7 

57 5 

57 8 

57 8 


58 7 

Oil and gas 

588 J3 

37 

36 


35 

33 

35 


42 


49 


Source 6 8 9, 17 8 9, 18 4, 6, 10 
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•he seventies, thermal projects are preferred 
tor their shorter gestation lags Second, 
power projects on rivers that pass through 
a number of states—and all major rtveis 
do—raise intractable problems of sharing 
their benefits and costs among the states, 
mter-state differences take years, sometimes 
decades to solve 

The difficulties of exploiting hydro 
electricity and the long leads involved m coal 
transport made nuclear power an attractive 
option for areas in the west and the south 
After setting up a light-water reactor with 
US assistance m 1967, India decided to build 
a senes of heavy-water reactors of CANDU 
design However, when India exploded a 
nuclear device in 1974, Canada embargoed 
the export oi technology and equipment 
The fust 235 MW reactor built with 
Canadian assistance took 8 years, the next 
two, which ran into the embargo, took 13 
years each to build 

Thus, in the seventies, new oil-fired 
capacity was hampered by balance-ot 
payments considerations, hydroelectric 
capacity by construction lags and political 
problems, and nuclear capacity by imperfect 
mastery ol technology The result was grow 


tng dependence on coal-fired capacity, 
whose proportion rose from 56 5 per cent 
in 1974 to 58 7 per cent in 1981 
This growing dependence on coal has pro¬ 
duced serious problems of supply and 
transport Indian coal reserves, estimated at 
106 Gt, 4 can sustain production for some 
centuries But 70 per cent of the reserves he 
in the foothills south ot the lower Ganges 
in a 300-mile belt west of Calcutta flhble 3) 
The mining of these eastern deposits began 
m >774, and grew to meet demand from 
railways and trom industries in Calcutta in 
the early years outcrops were shaved off, 
then seams were followed underground and 
exploited manually The size of the mines 
was determined by the area of overlying 
landholdings and was generally small This 
haphazard, laboui intensive mining has left 
the rich Bengal Bihar coalfields a complex 
maize ot multiple galleries overlain by towns 
and villages When the coal industry was 
nationalised in 1971, 800 mines were taken 
over, 480 of them produced less than 60,000 
tonnes a vear- too small for mechanisation 
and too haphazardly developed for Integra 
tion Since they had no mechanical coal 
handling facilities, they took long to fill a 


trainload, many did not produce enough 
coal tp fill a trainload m two weeks 
If these old mines were ill-equipped to 
despatch their output with speed, the 
railways were also ill-equipped to take out 
increasing quantities from coal producing 
areas The railway facilities in eastern India 
were laid out a century earlier, and subse¬ 
quent settlement around them made their 
expansion or remodelling difficult A 
sophisticated system of linking mines to 
power plants was evolved, and run by 
transport management cells in Delhi and 
Calcutta But still the transport of coal from 
small, scattered mines to a growing number 
of plants across the country entailed ineff i 
ciencies m the form of high turnaround time, 
shunting requirements of wagons and delays 
arising from track bottlenee ks 

Thus both the railways and the older coal 
mines required major technological im¬ 
provements which could not be introduced 
without painful reorganisation, whilst the 
demand for electricity was growing too fast 
to wait toi it Hence in 1973 the cential 
government decided to b>p «ss both the old 
mines and the railways and to set up laigc 
pithead thermal stations next to coal mines 
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Reserves 



bleetnutv Consumption 

< o ll l sed toi 

Pern el 


Hydro 

C oal 

Oil 

Gas 

(GWh) 


IKU 



(TVUi) 

(Gl) 

(Mt) 

(Bm’) 

19" 1 

1981 

19"! 

19X1 


1983 

1982 

1984 

1984 





Northern Region 

147 

1 



11190 

23229 

414" 

10608 

Haryana 





1401 

•’949 

70 

1011 

Himachal Pradesh 





201 

■>79 



Jammu rnd kashmir 





2(9 

s3S 

11 

20 

Puntab 





2 71 

5082 

II 

1210 

Raiasihan 





1128 

1111 

111 

36 

IJl ai Pradesh 


1 



1152 

8472 

11 " 

5 7 H5 

t handigiih 





86 

180 



Delhi 





1118 

2 , ’05 

84 7 

25 7 0 

Others 









Western Region 

l 7 

26 

412 

198 

1509 

282X9 

5309 

I5S83 

Oujaidt 



88 

19 

4045 

MU6 

681 

3187 

Maihya Piadesh 


21 



25 11 

5014 

2166 

54 70 

Mahatashtra 


S 

324 

179 

8812 

14912 

2460 

6" 8 5 

Goa Daman and Diu 





119 

198 



Others 





1 

8 


7x4 

Southern Region 

68 

28 



11505 

24340 

2260 

5/S 7 

Andhra Pradesh 


24 



2472 

6070 

1520 

3704 

karnaiaka 





1614 

6017 



Kerala 





1792 

2991 



Tamil Nadu 


4 



5511 

9110 

740 

2052 

Pondicheriy 





93 

149 



Eastcin Region 

38 

103 



9309 

13509 

6104 

9875 

Bihar 


65 



2687 

4505 

1062 

1X64 

Orissa 


11 



15X8 

2847 

360 

6"6 

West Bengal 


25 



5067 

612”’ 

2889 

1446 

Sikkim 






20 



Andaman Nicobar Islands 






10 



Damodar Valley t orporatton 







1991 

1889 

North Eastern Region 

106 

1 

99 

82 

420 

90S 


112 

Assam 



99 

82 

380 

752 


112 

Manipur 





9 

11 



Meghalaya 






62 



Nagaland 





19 

23 



Tripura 





10 

38 



Arunachal Pradesh 





2 

12 



Mizoram 






6 



Captive Generation 





5435 

793’ 








5400 

7891 








35 

41 



Total 

396 

94 

511 

480 

55678 

98177 

18020 

42215 


Sources 271, 125, 6 155-158, 7 54. 8 v-xji, 21 33-34, 75 76 
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to be developed m new areas [4 84-85] In 
1975 it set up a National Thermal Power 
Corporation (NTPC) to build and manage 
the pithead stations Lleven superthermal 
stations with a combined capacity ot 24 GW 
are now under construction or being planned 
(Table 4) T he massive investment in pithead 
stations is likely to increase the dependence 
on coal even turther in the next 15 years A 
National Hydroelectric Power Corporation 
(NHP() was set up at the same time to 
develop hydroelectric potential centrally, 
but it his vet to undertake significant 
investment 

III 

Organisation 

At the time ot independence in 1947 India 
was dotted by isolated generating facilities 
supplying electricity to towns and to in 
dustucs l he urban gcneiators were generally 
run departmental^ by provincial govern 
ments or, less commonly, by local authorities 
and private companies The mdustnal 
generators were a part of industrial plants 
which also often sold electric ity to adjacent 
townships Rural areas were vutually un 
touched The central government played a 
regulatory role Under the Indian Llectncity 
Act of 1910 it licensed electricity undertak 
mgs and laid down safety tequirements T he 
administration of the Act was left to the pro 
vincial goveinments 

Soon after independence the central 
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20< 210 

500 

Total 


MW Sits MW Sits 

(MW) 

Sing i lull 

1050 

3000 

4050 

( h mdi ipur 

84) 

2000 

2840 

lalchcr 

800 

2000 

2800 

Ray 

400 

2000 

2400 

Koibi 

630 

1500 

2110 

Anparr 

630 

1500 

2130 

Handh iv 


2000 

2000 

Uhudrachalam 


2000 

2000 

harakka 

630 

1000 

1630 

Ramagundam 

630 

500 

1130 

Waidhan 


iooo 

1000 


5610 

18500 

24110 


Soun.es 2 151 156 5 41 44 


government decided to make the provinces 
(now called states) responsible for the 
management of power systems, and for this 
purpose passed a new Electricity (Supply) 
Act in 1948 1 he model of management was 
the government owned autonomous cor 
poration on the lines of the newly created 
Central Electricity Geneiatmg Board in 
Britain However, the state governments were 
very reluctant to give up the control they 
exercised through their power departments 
It was only m the late fifties that the first 
state electricity boards (SEBs) were set up 
Many of them continued to function like 
departments of their state governments, and 
SEBs were never set up m the smaller states 
and union tern tones which continued to run 
their utilities departmentally 

The central government also has some 
capacity under its control Most of their out 
put is sold through the distribution systems 
of states and union territories Most of the 
facilities owned by private companies were 
nationalised in the fifties, but three continue 
to serve major cities the Calcutta Llectricity 
Supply Corporation serves Calcutta, the 
Tata Power company serves Bombay, and 
the Ahmedabad Flcctnc Company serves 
Ahmedabad all more competently than the 
neighbouring state electricity boards Some 
local authorities also continue to own 
capacity Owing to the erratic supplies from 
the public utilities, many industrial plants 
maintain their own generation facilities as 
also do the railways 

Hydroelectric generation has been in 
tegrated only imperfectly into the SLB stiuc 
ture tor two reasons the impact of many 
river valley schemes extends across a number 
ot states and dams serve other purposes 
besides power production The first major 
hydroelectric project undertaken after in 
dependence, which serves three eastern 
states, was implemented and continues to be 
managed by the central government through 
the Damodar Valley Corporation The 
later ones on Sutlej Beas, Machkund and 
TUngabhadra rivers are jointly managed by 
the SEBs of the beneficiary states, the SEB 
of the state where the project is located 
generally plays a dominant role 
The central government retains control of 
the nuclear plants and runs them depart 
mentally It also runs a plant based on lignite 


at Neiveli because it developed the mines and 
built the plant. But the output of all these 
plants is sold to adjacent SEBs 
Thus over the years the SEBs have come 
to dominate the system and to generate and 
distribute nearly 70 per cent of the output, 
although large sections of the system remain 
outside their control—in the hands of 
various departments of the governments at 
the centre, in the states and in the union ter¬ 
ritories, of local governments and of private 
companies (Tkble 5) The SEBs integrated, 
isolated utilities and introduced progressively 
larger plants in the fifties and sixties Some 
of them also vigorously promoted the exten¬ 
sion of the network to rural areas The pro¬ 
portion of villages connected to the gnd rose 
from 4 per cent in 1961 to 52 per cent in 1982 
{1 193 195, 3 35 36]' 

However, the decision of the central 
government m 1973 to own and run large 
pithead stations put a considerable strain on 
SFBs they had to buy electricity from the 
pithead stations and distribute it, they had 
to set up high voltage transmission networks, 
and they had to participate m complex 
arrangements for sharing power among 
states All these arrangements became 
matters ot fierce political bargaining bet 
ween the central and the state governments 
Negotiations began in 1978 It took five 
years before the first two year intenm agree 
ment was signed between the central govern 
ment and the Uttar Pradesh SEB Some 
other SFBs signed memoranda of under 
standing, but no long term agreements had 
betn signed till 1985 

This interminable bargaining over an 
indeterminate price is due to the bilateral 
monopoly in which NTPC and the SEBs 
find themselves inextncably tied NTPC can 
not undertake distribution of power and 
therefore has to sell it to SEBs, the SEBs, 
on the other hand, are refused permission 
to build new plants by the central govern 
ment and can get power only from N TPC 
Neither can do without the other Since they 
cannot agree on an overriding objective, they 
can go on playing mutually destructive 
games An overriding objective can emerge 
only from a political understanding between 
the central and the state leaders It could take 
the form of delivering power to the con 
sumcr without squabbling over the cost— 
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Gross output 
Auxiliary 

176 

3390 

3021 

2284 

214 

6001 

6610 

92379 

1113 

6913 

8979 

consumption 

29 

384 

309 

331 

1 

-642 

-404 

-5575 

116 

-497 

-1088 

Gross supply 

147 

3006 

2712 

1953 

213 

5359 

6206 

86804 

997 

6416 

7891 

System putchases 





412 

4101 

13112 

4163 

4640 


System sales 

T and D 


2687 

2712 

1950 

200 

-3304 


7265 



-108 

losses 

Final sales or 






-91 

-583 

20902 

-606 

-14521 


consumption 

147 

319 


3 

13 

2376 

1564 

71749 

4554 

9604 

7783 
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i e, regardless of cost. If it took that form, 
NTPC would become as loss-ridden and as 
dependent on the central and state govern¬ 
ments as the SEBs are today. NTPC has 
removed the twin constraints on power 
development set by the limited coal transport 
capacity on the one hand and the limited 
maximum size of power plant that can be 
absorbed by the SEBs on the other; but it 
is powerless to carry out the implications of 
large-scale generation for distribution to the 
consumer. Whether NTPC will succumb to 
the outdated organisational structure, or 
whether it will create the imbalance that 
topples the structure, remains an interesting 
subject for speculation. 

IV 

Investment and Finance 

The diversity of owners has been depicted 
in Table 5. The owners are in charge of the 
investment in generation; similarly, those of 
them who sell electricity to consumers are 
in charge of investment in transmission and 
distribution. All investment requires sanc¬ 
tion. If the investment is below Rs 10 million 
the permission to invest can be given by the 
power department of a state or a union ter¬ 
ritory; most of the captive generators in 
industry are sanctioned in this way. Invest¬ 
ment over Rs 10 million requires technical 
clearance from the Central Electricity 
Authority and final clearance from the Plan¬ 
ning Commission. Then the owner must 
secure the finance. 

Some of the finance may come from 
internal sources. Under the Electricity 
(Supply) Act of 1948, utilities were required 
to provide for depreciation before paying all 
other interest and capital charges. In 1974-78 
such internal accruals funded 17 per cent of 
the SEBs’ investment. Fifty-seven per cent 
was borrowed from the state governments, 
and the rest from suppliers and banks 
through the sale of bonds [S: 68-87], Many 
state governments got no interest on their 


loans. So in 1978 the Electricity (Supply) Act 
was amended; interest on government loans 
was given a prior claim on revenue, and state 
governments were authorised to specify the 
minimum dividends and profits the SEBs 
had to make. To date, however, no state 
government has required its SEB to earn a 
minimum rate of return. 

Even if a utility system were not growing, 
a depreciation fund based on historical costs, 
such as the utilities are required to maintain, 
could not replace capacity when capital costs 
were rising. It would be even less adequate 
when the systems were expanding rapidly as 
in India; recourse to borrowed funds would 
be unavoidable. The finances of most elec¬ 
tricity boards are so parlous that no com¬ 
mercial lender would look at them. Hence 
they are forced to borrow from slate govern¬ 
ments, which in turn get grants and loans 
from the central government. In this way a 
whole system of funding has been built up 
to which the rate of return is irrelevant. 

The rates of return declined sharply in the 
seventies owing to ihe losses incurred on 
rural electrification, l'hc central government 
provided finance for the transmission and 
distribution tines to rural areas, but the 
recurring costs had to be borne by the SEBs. 
Most SEBs chaige rural communities a fixed 
sum irrespective of their power consump¬ 
tion. In April 1979 this charge worked out 
to 12-17 paise per kWh against 33-48 paise 
for urban consumers of low-tension power; 
the cost of supplying electricity to rural areas 
was, of course, much higher [4: 76]. In 1976 
the boards earned a net revenue surplus of 
Rs 450 million, but it was wiped out by- 
losses of Rs 1,568 million on rural elec¬ 
trification. The low agricultural tariffs art- 
one form of the price paid by the state 
governments for political suppoit from lural 
areas. 

As pricing is under the control of state 
governments, the only way in which the cen¬ 
tral government can influence the rate of 


return is through its control on capital costs; 
hence its insistence on the clearance of 
investment projects through the Central 
Electricity Authority and the Planning Com¬ 
mission. However, they can only scrutinise 
projected costs, which the SEBs have an 
incentive to understate in order to make 
projects more acceptable. The result is 
escalation of costs during construction. 
Schemes completed in 197M981 showed cost 
escalation of 165 per cent on hydroelectric 
projects, 6 60 per cent on thermal projects 
and 63 per cent on nuclear projects ]2: 85-86, 
143-145; 4: 31-32]. The escalation accelerated 
in the seventies; the costs went up from 
Rs 2,144/kW for projects completed in 1974 
to Rs 4,691/kW for those completed in 1981. 

Whilst the central government has little 
power to prevent cost escalation on a pro¬ 
ject whose construction has started, it can 
use its power to sanction new projects to in¬ 
fluence the course of ongoing construction. 
For instance, if there is escalation on an 
ongoing project, theceniral government can 
press the state government to bear the escala¬ 
tion, and refuse money fui fresh projects 
until projects under construction arc brought 
under more effective control If a board is 
making abnormal losses, the central govern¬ 
ment can deny new loans to its stale govern¬ 
ment unless the board achieves a better 
balance between revenue and costs. Thus an 
errant SEB can be ’punished’ by the central 
government by being starved of new 
plants—though the punishment is in reality 
borne by consumers. Part of the reason for 
the slow growth of capacity in eastern India 
in the seventies and eighties was that con¬ 
struction periods lengthened, and the cen¬ 
tral government delayed sanctioning new 
projects. Bur this type of inducement to ef¬ 
ficiency is fitful, and can be modified by the 
relationship between the political leadership 
at the central and the state level. It has, 
therefore, not been very effective in pro¬ 
moting efficiency. 
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1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

Additions to Capacity 

BHEL Thermal and nuclear 

90 

320 

930 

770 

860 

1140 

2210 

1150 

1190 

1630 

(MW) Hydro 

15 

26 

426 

624 

307 

770 

725 

394 

307 

380 

Total 

105 

346 

1356 

1394 

1167 

1910 

2935 

1544 

1497 

2010 

All India Thermal and nticlear 

680 

320 

1170 

890 

980 

1140 

2210 

1250 

14i6 

1795 

(MW) Hydro 

300 

179 

550 

914 

727 

831 

812 

849 

407 

380 

Total 

980 

499 

1720 

1804 

1707 

1971 

3022 

1799 

1823 

2175 

Share of 

BHEL Thermal and nuclear 

13 

100 

79 

87 

88 

too 

100 

92 

84 

91 

(Per Cent) Hydro 

5 

15 

77 

68 

42 

93 

89 

72 

?S 

too 

Total 

11 

69 

79 

77 

68 

97 

97 

86 

82 

92 

Cumulative number of BHEL sets 
Manufactured 30 MW 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

60 MW 

6 

6 

8 

9 

9 

12 

1? 

12 

12 

13 

100-120 MW 

12 

19 

28 

37 

40 

43 

46 

48 

51 

52 

200-210 MW 


3 
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14 

16 

22 

28 

34 

42 

49 

Commissioned 30 MW 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

60 MW 

5 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

9 

9 

11 

12 

100-120 MW 


3 

11 

17 

24 

30 

35 

36 

38 

39 

200-210 MW 






2 

8 

13 

17 

24 

Capacity utilisation (per cent) 











Under 100 MW 


52 

55 

57 

61 

59 


52 

53 


100-120 MW 


43 

42 

40 

42 

42 

38 

43 

41 

44 

200-210 MW 






3 

2) 

25 

37 

41 


Sources: 1:127-135; 2:132-133; 11:7, 45, 47. 50-53. 
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V 

Equipment and Technology 

Anticipating the rapid growth ot power 
output, the government of India sought to 
set up a factory soon after independence to 
produce generation and transmission equip¬ 
ment After some years ot search it decided 
to set up a factory in Bhopal with the 
technical assistance ol Associated Hectncal 
Industries I he factory was in charge ot a 
public enteiprise, Heavy Tlectncals (India) 
Limited (Ill'll ) It was mainly equipped to 
produce transmission equipment, but some 
capacity for hydroelectric turbines was also 
included, and small steam turbines were 
added to the prospective list of products in 
1960 [12] 

It took, a long time foi HEIL to begin pro 
duction Bv the time it came on the market 
in the mid sixties, a number of competitors 
had come up within the country, and it 
found it difficult to sell its products The im 
port content ol its steam turbines in 1965 
was 84 per cent, and of hvdro turbines 47 
per cent This type ol import intensive 
assembly operation was precarious in those 
times of grave foieign exchange shortage 
The lact that Afcl was itself in trouble in 
Britain and could not readily ship com 
ponents added to the vulnerability of HFTI 

Frustrated with the slow progress of 
HL11, the central government stalled lool 
ing lor alternatives involving a greater degree 
of import substitution and a more up to 
date lange ol products In 1964 it set up three 
factories under Bhatat Heavy I Icctricals 
I united (BH1 I ) to make hvdro and steam 


generators of Soviet and Czech designs 
These factories were also slow to get off the 
ground, but being more integrated they were 
less sensitive to vicissitudes of foreign trade 
They began volume production in 1973, in 
1974 the HLIL factory was taken over by 
BHFI The government soon made room 
for BHEI’s output by reducing imports 
(Table 6) 17 4 GW ol capacity was added 
on by utilities in 1974 1981, 141 GW of it 
was of BHEI make [11 47] 

This import suostitution was, however, 
achieved with considerable bloodshed 
BHFI sets were supplied with venous 
defects, and took veats to stabilise The delay 
between the delivery of a set and its con 
missioning was 2 5 years Of the 120 sets 
delivered bv BHEL up to 1981, only 79 had 
been commissioned, among 200 210 MW 
sets the proportion was less than 50 per cent 
(Table 6) A mator reason tor the delays was 
that the sets were delivered incomplete and 
were completed piecemeal [14] 

The pooi performance ot BHEL sets was 
ilso reflected m their capacity utilisation 
throughout the seventies it was highest foi 
100 MW sets, which were mostly impoitcd, 
lower for 110 120 MW sets in which the pro 
portion ol BHL I made sets was rising, and 
lowest tor 200 210 MW sets which were e 
clusively BHFI made In all the years bet 
ween 1971 and 1978, the capacity utilisation 
of imported sets was at least 50 pfcr cent, us 
mg in 1976 and 1977 to 60 per cent In all 
those vcais the capacity utilisation of BHII 
sets was at least 11 points lower, going up 
to 18 points in 1977 I he forced outage rate 
ot sets imported beloic 1964 was less than 


10 per cent in 1977; the rate for BHEL sets 
commissioned in the preceding four years 
varied between 24 and 41 per cent [2 54-56] 

Some of the deficiencies of BHEL 
equipment were related to workmanship, 
especially to the poor quality ot castings. 
But most were related to design The 
110 MW sets of Czech Skoda design were 
found to be particularly faulty, and could 
seldom deliver a peak output over 80 per 
cent of rated capacity Serious defects were 
also discovered in the 220 MW sets of Soviet 
design Some were corrected after the sets 
were installed, but many could not be [I] 

Whilst publicly denying either the ex¬ 
istence of defects or responsibility for them, 
BHEI made a serious effort to improve its 
technological base It signed 48 technology 
impott agreements between 1970 and 
1980— the largest tor any Indian firm But 
its deficiencies were generic Unlike major 
power equipment manufacturers, BHEL 
could not give performance guarantees, not 
could it undertake or take part in turnkey 
contracts It could get orders in a protected 
domestic market, but was vulnerable il 
plants could be imported out ot exchange 
earnings or foreign aid Its product range 
was also a step behind the demand of the 
utilities It geared itself up to produce 
30 MW, 60 MW and 100 120 MW sets, and 
cvciy time found the market passing on to 
the next higher size By the time it began to 
produce 210 220 MW sets, some SLB 
systems were already large enough to want 
500 MW sets 

In an effort to tackle these systemic pro 
blems, the government of India began talks 
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19-1 197t 1975 1976 197- 1978 1979 1980 1981 


C oal 
C apacitv 

{Manned out igc 
loiccd outage 
Availability 
Partial unav iilihilitv 
I nek ol demand 
Plant load lictoi 
Auxiliaiy consumption 
Net capacity mills moil 
Nuclear 
< apacity 

Outafcc 
Availability 
low load opcialion 
Plant load factor 
Auxihatv consumption 
New capacity utilisation 
Oil and gas 

PI Jill load factor 
Auxiliary consumption 
New capacity utilisation 
Hydro 

Plant load factor 
Auxiliary consumption 
Net capacity utilisation 
Total system 
Capacity utilisation 
T and D losses 
Net capacity utilisation 


l(K) 0 

100 0 

1(H) 0 

19 9 

11 2 

15 8 

8 S 

10 S 

10 1 

-1 3 

76 1 

719 

-0 9 

216 

21 X 

0 
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0 1 

50 4 

52 X 

51 9 

4 - 
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5 1 
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48 0 
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42 8 

19 3 
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4 1 

1 8 

18 
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35 5 
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16 5 

14 2 
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0 » 

01 
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100 0 

100 0 

98 

134 
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14 2 

14 7 

77 0 
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14 5 
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16 2 

7 3 

54 

5 3 

55 3 

52 7 

49 5 

54 

5 5 

52 

49 9 

51 2 

44 1 

1000 

1000 

1000 

24 2 

45 0 

16 8 

-5 8 

550 

63 2 

17 8 

144 

-138 

58 0 

406 

49 4 

52 

16 

38 

52 8 

17 0 

45 6 

15 5 

184 

19 4 

02 

04 

04 

15 3 

180 

190 

441 

43 3 

49 6 

02 

02 

02 

43 9 

43 1 

49 4 

44 1 

41 3 

41 3 

87 

-80 

-82 

35 4 

33 3 

221 


100 0 
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12 1 

li i 

11 7 

IX X 

20 3 

19 8 

68 9 

66 4 

68 5 
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60 

50 

3 1 

45 4 

45 6 

47 3 

49 

5 1 

53 

40 s 

40 5 

420 

100 0 

100 0 

1000 

28 9 

25 9 

35 1 

71 1 

74 1 

649 

19 9 

24 1 

24 8 

512 

501 

401 

42 

-59 

41 

47 0 

44 2 

36 0 

19 0 

15 5 

199 

05 

03 

06 

18 5 

152 

19 3 

44 0 

45 1 

465 

02 

02 

-04 

418 

449 

461 

39 3 

416 

43 0 

-80 

-86 

-89 

33 3 

33 0 

341 
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with. Siemens in 1976 to sign a comprehen¬ 
sive 15-year licensing agreement. While the 
agreement was being negotiated, however, 
the Congress was defeated in a general elec¬ 
tion and the united opposition took power. 
The Communist Party of India (Marxist) 
organised a campaign against a tie-up with 
a multinational corporation [15]. The new 
government, unnerved by the campaign and 
weakened by internal dissensions, finally 
narrowed down the agreement to a limited 
one for know-how for 200-1,000 MW 
thermal plants. It is under this agreement 
with Kraftwerks-Union, a Siemens sub¬ 
sidiary, that BHEL expects to manufacture 
the 500 MW sets which are planned to be 
the workhorse of the superthermal power 
stations in the next 15 years (Ihble 4). The 
assumption is that the technology of thermal 
generation has matured, and that they are 
unlikely to go beyond the 1,000-1,200 MW 
range of today. The countries which in¬ 
troduced the largest plants suffered serious 
teething problems, and the availability of 
these plants was lower than that of smaller 
ones. Hence by specialising in 500 MW sets 
of proven design India would avoid teething 
troubles and secure economies of scale, fuel, 
capital and management. What is left out 
of this calculation -s the incremental im¬ 
provements being continually made by 
leading manufacturers, which can make a 
considerable difference in 15 years, and 
which will not be automatically available to 
BHEL. 

VI 

Efficiency 

The statistics collected and published by 
the Indian utility system give scant informa¬ 
tion on its efficiency. In a situation ot 
endemic shortages, the system aims to max¬ 
imise short-term output, with little concern 
about efficiency. Here we review some 
statistics that have recently become available. 

Sales to final consumers amount to only 
about a third of the theoretical full-capacity 
output of Indian utilities (Ihble 7). Actual 
power generation comes to about 50 per cent 
of capacity, and a third of it is consumed 
in power stations or lost in transmission. 

Transmission and distribution losses in 
recent years have hovered around 20 per cent 
of the power generated at the bus-bar, com¬ 
pared to 8-10 per cent common in industrial 
countries. They can be traced to four major 
causes. 

(i) The T and D systems have grown by 
accretion. As a result, the primary and 


secondary lines in urban areas carry excess 
load, leading to power losses and break¬ 
downs. The rural lines, on the other hand, 
are overextended. The losses could be reduc¬ 
ed by realigning the lines to reduce line 
mileage, and by using small distribution 
transformers to reduce the length of low- 
tension lines. 

(ii) Power is transmitted to rural areas only 
in the agricultural season. For the rest of the 
year, the transmitters consume power 
without a load to transmit. 

(iii) ACSR conductors are normally used 
instead of AAC conductors. Clamps are 
made of malleable iron instead of aluminium. 
Such obsolete materials increase line losses. 

(iv) Finally, pilferage is believed to be a 
major factor behind line losses—for instance, 
in Kashmir where T and D losses are 55 per 
cent and in Manipur where they are 43 per 
cent 16: 107J. 

Capacity utilisation of different types of 
generators depends partly on load manage¬ 
ment, but also on availability. Diesel 
generators, with low capital costs and high 
running costs, are used only for peak load. 
Hvdroelectric plants are fully utilised in the 
monsoon when water supply is at its peak. 
Most of them are combined with irrigation 
systems, and their power output varies with 
the time pattern of irrigation. If water is 
available beyond the agricultural season, they 
are used to serve peak loads. Over the year 
their capacity utilisation is determined by 
reservoir capacity and the annual rains. 

Nuclear capacity consists of a 420 MW 
light-water reactor built with US assistance 
in 1967, and two CANDU-type heavy-water 
reactors of 220 MW each commissioned in 
1973 and 1981. 7 As India did not sign the 
nuclear non-proliferation treaty, US supplies 
of enriched uranium to the LWR were very 
erratic till 1983. Since then supplies from 
France have improved capacity utilisation. 
The HWRs have suffered from occasional 
heavy water shortage and maintenance pro¬ 
blems, and have achieved only slightly higher 
capacity utilisation than system average. 

Of the unutilised capacity of thermal 
plants of around 50 per cent in recent years, 
almost 20 per cent was accounted for by 
breakdowns, and another 20 per cent by low- 
load operation. Breakdowns accounted for 
only 10 per cent of underutilised capacity in 
the eaily seventies, but the percentage rose 
rapidly after the introduction of BHEL’s 
110 MW and 210 MW sets. 

Low-load operation may arise out oi 
capacity derating or of lack of demand. 
Official statistics did not distinguish between 


the two causes till 1975. Since then they are 
distinguished, but lack of demand has 
accounted for only 5-7 per cent of total 
capacity, or 10-15 per cent of power sold in 
most years. This may be too low, for annual 
load curves show pronounced seasonal varia¬ 
tions of 15-25 per cent in all regions except 
the eastern region [5: 163-166]. It is therefore 
possible that official figures of partial 
unavailability include some low-load opera¬ 
tion Tor lack of demand. 

The plant load factor was somewhat above 
50 per cent in the early seventies, and later 
slipped below 50 per cent. How does it com¬ 
pare with the ideal? No comparison has been 
made; and we can only make an approximate 
one. There are three essential factors behind 
underutilisation* 

(l) Maintenance-. 10 per cent downtime for 
scheduled maintenance is not too low, and 
was actually achieved in 1973-75. With good 
scheduled maintenance, forced outages 
should be negligible. 

(ii) Derated i opacity No estimate is available. 
But the maximum simultaneous load factor 
has been 88 per cent. Hence 12 per cent is 
the upper estimate ot derated capacity. 

(iii) Daily and seasonal demand variations: 
In the late seventies, the ratio of the average 
to the maximum peak load, a rough indicator 
of seasonal variation, was 63 per cent. The 
daily sanations were much smaller. Com¬ 
pared to the maximum daily peak load of 88 
pci cent, the minimum was 81 per cent [5: 
9-lU|. lhc implicit required capacity 
undeiuulisation depends on the load distribu¬ 
tion. 11 wc ignored daily load variations and 
if seasonal load curves were linear, the 
capacity uudci utilisation due to seasonal load 
vanations would be a hall of the maximum 
37 pci cent, or 18.5 per cent. If we added 3.5 
pci cent with the same disregard for detail 
foi daily variations, wc would get 22 per cent 
of the maximum load factor -19 4 per cent 
of capacity, or 20 pci cent in round terms. 

1 hus il the above were the only causes of 
unutilised capauts, the optimum under¬ 
utilisation would be 

(Per cent) 


Maintenance 10 

Derating 12 

Lack ot demand 20 

Total 42 


The corresponding level of capacity utilisa¬ 
tion would be 58 per cent. Though much 
highei than the level of the late seventies and 
early eighties, it is not much highei than the 
peak of 55 3 per cent reached tn 1976 
Comparing the above norms with official 


Table 8: Fufl En-ic iin< s or Thermal Powlr Pt ants, 1973 1981 
Fuel Efficiency_ Proportion of Generation (Per Cent) 


(Per Cent) 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

Up to 10 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

02 

02 

0.2 

0.1 

10- 15 

4.2 

3.7 

4.0 

2.7 

1.8 

2.0 

1 8 

1 9 

1 4 

15 - 20 

13.6 

7.9 

78 

72 

7.4 

79 

5.9 

4.4 

2.7 

20-25 

10.7 

15.9 

10.0 

13.2 

11.1 

12.9 

18 2 

14 0 

14 4 

25 • 30 

39.4 

42.3 

50.7 

48.7 

49.1 

41 9 

42 0 

53 1 

42 7 

Over 30 

31.7 

29.8 

27.2 

28.0 

30.3 

35.0 

31 8 

26 5 

38 8 

Average fuel 
efficiency 

24.7 

25.2 

25.3 

25.9 

27.0 

26.5 

26.3 

26 8 

27.6 


Sources: 6:130-131; 17:130-131; 21:40, 42; 22:56, 60; 23:27-48; 24:50; 25:129-130; 26:133-134; 27:133-134. 
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figures of actual underutilisation, it can be 
seen that the latter make no allowance for 
derating, and severely underestimate non- 
utilisation due to lack of demand If correct 
allowances were made for the two, it is likely 
that the official estimate for partial un¬ 
availability would disappear, and the figure 
for forced outage would be considerably 
lower Thus it is possible that the current 
categorisation gives too sombre a picture of 
capacity utilisation 

Some official figures of fuel efficiency of 
coal-based plants are also available, though 
their degree of detail has gone down in re¬ 
cent years 7 hey show a gradual increase from 
24 7 per cent in 1971 to 27 6 per cent 
(Table 8) I he increase was due to the in¬ 
troduction of large new sets with efficiency 
ot ovei 30 per cent, and to a smaller extent 
to the decommissioning of old, inefficient 
sets But the increase in fuel efficiency was 
held back by the low capacity utilisation of 
the efficient newer sets (Table 6) 

Finally we present some data on the el ft 
ciency ot power plant construction that hase 
recently become available (Thble 9) Data on 
gestation lags are difficult to mterpict because 
of different bases of calculation There are 
three possible initial dates trom which they 
can be reckoned the date ot sanction, the 
date of ordering of major equipment, and the 
date ol start of civil constiuction Typically, 
equipment is ordeied after the project is sane 
tioned, and civil construction starts a year or 
two alter major orders arc placed 

Although the basis for the estimates foi 
hydroelectric and thermal plants is dillerent, 
the former clearly take longer to construct 
The gestation lags ot theimal plants were not 
only shorter, out thev also came down in the 
seventies, by Hie early eighties they were near 
the official target ot 4 vears I he tunnelling 
and civil construction involved in hydro 
electric proiects arc time consuming, in ad 
dition, land acquisition and the constiuction 
ot roads to the dam site also take time Whcic 
theic is settled population on the dam site, 
its rcsettlemenT also can hold up const! uc 
tion A further factor played a role m many 
of the projects that wete completed in the 

I \Bl t 9 CiIMMION I 


1974 

Time taken for completion (months) 


Thermal — trom ordering 

ot equipment 81 

- trom stait ot 

construction 70 

Hydel trom date of 

sanction” 139 

Nuclear 

Cost ovciruns (per cent) 

Thermal 41 

Hydel” 134 

Nuclear 

Cost per kW (Ks) 

Thermal 2144 

Hydel” 4411 

Nuclear 


seventies - they were in the Himalayas, whose 
young geological age presented geological 
surpnses and led to the revision of designs 
as construction uncovered the geology of the 
sites 

The costs of per kWh of thermal plants 
more than doubled between 1973 and 1981. 
It was a period of inflation all over the world, 
but in India the rapid unport substitution also 
contributed By the early eighties ti>* average 
costs of thermal projects exceeded those of 
hydroelectric projects completed m the same 
year, but this is misleading because hydro¬ 
electric projects took longer and therefore 
embodied equipment and materials that were 
older and cheaper The same is true of the 
lone nuclear power station completed in 1980, 
whose costs per kWh were not much higher 
than those ot thermal plants 

VII 

Cone iu*tion s 

In the seventies and the early eighties the 
Indian power system experienced three major 
changes First, its generating equipment sup 
plies were mdigemscd In view ot the almost 
permanent foreign exchange bottleneck, 
mipoit substitution in equipment is virtually 
a precondition ot rapid growth in an industry 
Second, tor the first time ever the generating 
system developed a ruial market Rural elec¬ 
trification undoubtedly contributed to the 
growth in agricultural production Third, the 
setting up ot NTPC was the beginning of the 
end ol the anachronistic SFB form of 
organisation, which had become politicised 
and was beginning to act as a drag on the 
exploitation of economies of scale in 
generation 

Of the three developments, the last was the 
most hesitant and least certain of success, 
nevertheless, it was perhaps the most porten- 
tious For in our view, most of the strains in 
the powci system as well a* its inefficiencies 
can be traced to its organisation 

We earliei explained the delays m the 
negotiation of power transfer agreements bet 
ween the NTPC and the SFBs in terms ol 
bilateral monopoly, which made the terms of 

\< s vM> C osi Ovkrri vs oi- Powi R Pkoik rs C 


sale indeterminate If we take a broader view, 
the relations between all the institutions we 
have referred to in this paper, excluding only 
Final consumers, take the form of bilateral 
monopoly Every electricity board is a local 
monopoly. All of them have to buy coal from 
Coal India Limited, and equipment from 
BHEL, conversely, they are the only buyers 
for CIL, BHEL and NTPC The latter have 
to meet the requirements of the electricity 
boards they cannot discriminate amongst the 
latter All are tied in an indissoluble multiple 
marriage 

Under bilateral monopoly, it is in the in¬ 
terests ot the sellers to raise the price and 
worsen the quality (insofar as it cheapens the 
product), conversely, it is in the interests of 
the buyer to lower the price; and to delay pay¬ 
ment Our buyers and sellers do all these 
things assiduously But they do not do them 
perfectly, for if tley did, the system would 
break down The interesting question is, What 
is the source of this imperfection’’ 

It is clearly the government If an electricity 
board or a government corporation works too 
badly, the government that owns it would 
eventually pull up, sack or transfer its top 
managers, or shelve it and start an alternative 
organisation The organisations have the 
form of independent enterprises, but they are 
ultimately tun like government departments 

This command system might work well it 
there wete a single chain of command But 
there are as many chains of command as 
there are states and union temioncs, and the 
authority of the central government over 
them is weak and fitful It is this weakness 
that the central government has sought to 
overcome by setting up NT PC as an instru 
ment to raise its share ot the nationl genera¬ 
tion capacity 

However, in this effort to perfect the com 
mand system certain opportunities are being 
missed, and these have become interesting m 
the light of the new, liberal policy initiatives 
oi the Indian government in 1981 They 
involve the dissolution of the marnagts that 
have led to such trouble The monopoly 
oiganisauon characteristic ot the power 
system is quite unnecessary The only two 

ovu-iltcd in 1974 1981* 


Year of C omplenon 


1971 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

79 

83 

80 

74 

81 

86 

70 

66 

60 

61 

53 

51 

55 

55 

131 

137 

73 

119 

132 

151 

60 






156 


70 

36 

68 

121 

39 

64 

84 

141 

142 

163 

212 

54 

118 

20 






65 


2503 

2157 

3141 

3836 

3698 

4040 

4691 

1180 

2435 

2884 

3282 

5907 

3193 

3812 


4360 


Notes * Averages weighted by capacity 

** The following multipurpose dams are excluded as the costs of their electrical component are unavailable* (1) Dehar, (2) Pong, 
(3) Garhwal Rishikesh-Chilla 
Sources 2 84-86, 139, I43-14S, 5 32, 
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activities in which h is necessary, or economic, 
to retain monopolies are railways, and 
transmission and distribution. CIL and 
BHEL could be divided up into competing 
enterprises. Even electricity generation need 
not be monopolistic; at any rate; utilities need 
not be any bigger than it is necessary for 
balanced operation of plant, and they can be 
separate from urban or regional power 
distributors. 

However, even if the various government 
corporations and boards are divided up and 
asked to compete, they will not do so as long 
as they are a part of the governments’ com¬ 
mand systems; whenever competition hurts 
they will run to the governments for protec¬ 
tion. If competition is to work, it is necessary 
to establish an arm’s length relationship bet¬ 
ween the enterprises and the governments. A 
number of ways have been tried out across 
the world to achieve this. In some countries, 
chief executives of a public entei prise are 
given ministerial status; in others it is made 
difficult for the government to remove chief 
executives. A more common device is privati¬ 
sation, or a combination of private and 
public enterprises that gives sufficient 
management autonomy. 

Once managements are made autonomous, 
it would also be possible to use utility regula¬ 
tions more effectively. There are regulations 
even now, but they are defunct. There are 
statutory obligations on utilities to earn a 
minimum rate of return, but their breach is 
connived at—and indeed ordered—by the 
governments of states and union territories. 
In any case, the losses of all pubbe enterprises 
are underwritten by the owner governments, 
so the enterprises find no risk or penalty 
attached to not earning a minimum return. 

If utility regulations were to become effec¬ 
tive; one of the ways m which it could be used 
is to ensure fairer competition between dif¬ 
ferent sources of energy and to diversify the 
energy supply pattern. In the present condi¬ 
tions where low, uniform prices are charged 
for electricity over large areas, it is impossi¬ 
ble for alternative sources to compete with 
it. If electricity charges reflected the true cost 
of generation and distribution, local markets 
would emerge for alternatives like photo¬ 
voltaic electricity, biogas, gassifiers and steam 
engines. More investment would also be made 
by consumers in energy conservation. 

Thus political compulsions continue to 
push the Indian power system into headlong 
growth, and to wear down the obstacles to 
such growth that emerge. But if that growth 
is to be combined with efficiency, major 
organisational innovations will be-needed. 

Notes 

[I have received invaluable assistance from 
Hanumantha Charya in tracking down infor¬ 
mation and in making sense of data. I am, 
however, exclusively responsible lor any errors.} 

1 Unless otherwise specified, all years in this 
paper are financial years running from April 
to March. The financial year 1981, for in¬ 
stance; refers to the period from April 1,1981 
to March 31, 1982. 
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2 This is the mean of monthly figures for the 
five regional systems in the north, west, 
south, east and north-east. The shortages are 
dealt with by (i) imposing a voluntary cut of 
a certain percentage of their peak power en¬ 
titlement on industrial consumers, (ii) swit¬ 
ching off a part of the distribution network, 
or (iii) switching on a part of the network— 
principally rural lines -only at off-peak 
periods, e g, at night. The estimate of the 
shortage is thus the average of the cuts im¬ 
posed or of the proportions of power con¬ 
sumed by switched-off parts of the system. 
The shortage is also alternatively calculated 
as the proportional increase in capacity that 
would be required to avoid shortages. This 
figure is generally lower because the 
(theoretical) capacity is higher than peak 
demand. It was estimated to be 10.8 per cent 
in 1981 and 5 6 per cent in 1984. 

3 in 1983 India had 88.4 million households; 
51.3 million of them lived in villages con¬ 
nected to the grid Of these 51.3 million, 10.8 
million had connections; 5.5 million had 
residential connections, 3.3 million had 
agricultural connections and 2.0 million had 
both [16: 108-110]. 

4 In seams of 0.5 metres and more, upto a 
depth of 600 metres [8; i]. 

5 However, only a fifth of the population in 
those villages was served by electricity 

6 We have excluded three multipurpose projects 
with unallocable costs— Oehar, Pong and 
flaira Siul. 

7 A third one was commissioned in 1985 
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Prices for Public Electricity Supply in India 

Efficiency, Distributional Equity and Optimal Structure 

M N Murty 

Formulae for optimal price structures for public sector intermediary and final consumption goods are derived 
taking into account the objective of distributional equity. Estimates of optimal price structures for public elec¬ 
tricity supply in India are made using data from different sources. The estimates show that electricity should be 
sold at subsidised prices for both final consumption and intermediary input uses in India. However, the rate of 
subsidy should be less for intermediary input uses in relation to final consumption uses of electricity. 
Optimal price structures also indicate a marked trade-off between consumption efficiency and distributional equity 
objectives. 


1 

iNIRODUt IIQN 

THE problem of pricing of electricity has 
been a subject of investigation for quite a 
long time: All the pricing schemes suggested 
so far for electricity supply are derived from 
the point of view of efficiency objective 
without any consideration for distributional 
equity. Curtcnt literature on a mote general 
problem of public entei prise pricing provides 
pricing schemes that take into account both 
efficiency and equity objectives [Feldstein, 
M S. »972a, 1972b, 1972c; Munk, K J, 1977; 
Atkinson, A B and Stiglit/, J E, 1980; and 
Muity, M N, 1983b). The main objective of 
this paper is to estimate an optimal price 
structu.e for public electricity supply in 
India using some of these pricing schemes. 

Electricity is mainly supplied by public 
sector projects in India through various stale 
electricity boards. State electricity boards 
follow the policy of discriminatory pricing 
charging different rates for final consump¬ 
tion demand and intermediary input uses of 
electricity. Price discrimination is not 
observed among different consumers (say 
households in different income classes) 1 for 
final consumption though it is observed 
among various intermediary input uses. 
Among intermediary input uses, small in¬ 
dustry is charged a different price compared 
to large industry. It may be, therefore, useful 
to examine the income distributional effects 
of the discriminatory pricing policy for 
public electricity supply in India. It is dif¬ 
ficult to incorporate in our analysis the 
observed price structure for public electricity 
supply that discriminates between a broad 
variety of uses in India. Instead, we take up 
only the evaluation of discriminatory price 
policy in relation to final consumption 
demand and intci mediary input uses of elec¬ 
tricity from the point of view of distribu¬ 
tional equity. If the distributional preferen¬ 
ces of government ate stronger and the 
higher proportion of electricity is supplied 
for the production of those commodities 
that are normally consumed by people in 
lower income groups, one may bcinterested 
to know the price of electricity that reflects 


the distributional preferences of government. 
One of the problems that we take up in this 
paper is the estimation of this price of elec¬ 
tricity. However, the realisation of the 
objective of distributional equity through 
public enterprise pricing is at the cost of 
efficiency. Therefore, another problem is to 
examine the possible trade-off between 
equity and efficiency objectives in electricity 
pricing in India. 


2 

Estimahon o! Optimal Strlk iurf oi 
Pric fs ior Public Sfctor 

lNTF.RMLDIATF GOODS 


Production structure of the economy:' 
Consider an economy with N +1 goods and 
output vector x. The first N elements of x 
are the outputs of the private firms while 
x N+ , is the output of the public enterprise. 
If c is the vector ot final consumption and 
a* is the input of good i per unit of output 
of good j, the system can be represented as 


x = A*x + ’c ...(2.1) 

It will be convenient to express A* as paiti- 
tioned matrix 


A* 


A 

b 


a 

0 


...( 2 . 2 ) 


where A is the NxN matrix of input co¬ 
efficients of private goods, b' is the IxN 
vector of input coefficients of the public 
sector good in the production of private 
goods and a is the Nxl vector of inputs of 
the private goods in the production of the 
public sector good. The diagonal terms are 
zero, reflecting the convention that no good 
is used in its own production. 

Constant returns to scale and perfect com¬ 
petition in the private sector imply that the 
N-dimensionai vector of private prices 
satisfies 


P' = P'A.+ nb' + w I' ...(2.3) 

where P is the vector of private prices, a is 
the price of the public sector good, w is the 
wage rate and I is the vector of labour in¬ 


puts per unit of private output in each in 
dustry. 2 Therefore, 

P' = nb'(I-A) 1 + w l'(I-A) 1 ...(2.4) 

For notationai convenience, equation 2.4 can 
be rewritten as 

P’ - irg’ + w Z' ...(2.5) 

where g-b(! -A) 1 is the vector of net 
direct and indirect inputs of the public sector 
good per unit of private sector good ex¬ 
cluding only the quantity of the public sector 
good used indirectly in the production of 
public sector good itself and Z is the 
analogus vector of net direct and indirect 
labour inputs. 

Optimal price of a public sector inter¬ 
mediary good: let V h (P, l h ) be the indirect 
utility functions of individual h where I h is 
his income. 1 hen the social welfare function 
can be written as W(V', V J ... V 11 ) if there 
are H individuals in the economy. The public 
enterprise may be required to satisfy a 
budget constraint, i c, a minimum surplus 
or maximum deficit. Let the required surplus 
be S and the total cost of the public enter¬ 
prise consists of a fixed cost F and the con¬ 
stant marginal cost m. Denote the net sales 
of public enterprise by Q. The optimal price 
of a public sector intermediary good then 
maximises 


1 =W.(V',V 2 V H ) + 

rKtt m)Q F SJ ...(2.6) 

The first order condition for the maximum 
of 2.6 with respect to n is 


di. .. £ ^ aw av h 

3n *> ■ ' ' 3V*> 3P, 


30 

p |Q+(n- m)'gf 
We have 


-o 


3 f. 

3n 


¥ 


...(2.7) 


ay * * -e-cj 1 , i# 1.2. .. N„ 

3 p > h = I, 2...H 

from indirect utility function V", where Cj 1 
is the consumption of ith commodity by hth 
individual and « h is the marginal utility of 
his income. 
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, N from cquttion hMwm 

,as) » “i m X ?mp “'‘ pufcm 

at price n and quantity Q and to final con- y 

p„„ „ ,„0,R „ 

— “I 1 the social mrgmal utility of e individual’s utility function in this P NlV e v . e,, e n e,, 

av h case becom « v" (p, p Nti , h=li 11 

income to hth individual, 2 * »H and theretore the social welfare v 

function i*W(V‘,V 3 . ,V”) The public « m e n (bR i) , ll(t R N1 

tal social valuation of enterprises budgetary constraint now 11 - 1 

becomes " e u e 2 i e u e 2 t 


p n-i m _ e„ (b_RN+i_l>_ 
Pm. i e.. e-,-. 


JntbR 
e \2 e li 


a h - P ,the marginal social valuation of 

hth individual’s income measured m 
terms of government revenue, 
e q = own price elasticity of derived de¬ 
mand for public sector intermediary 
good Q, 


the distributional 


h-i H b C, 


characteristic of ith consumption 
good 3 where 


n R, t g, 

R , z , y 

the distributional characteristic ot public 

scciot intermediary good Q 4 

From equation (2 7), we can now derive 


Equation (2 8) is a formula tot optimal price 
structure for a public sector intermediary 
good 

Optimal pru e structure for final and in 
termediary public sector foods We now 
consider a more general case ol a public sec 
tor commodity that is sold to both con 
sumers as a final product and to private pro 
duccrs as an intermediate good It is possi 
ble lor the public enterprise to be a price 


(n-m)Q+(P N4) -m)C N+1 V S-0 (2 9) 

we have to find out n and P N+1 that 
maximise 

L=W(V«, V 3 V ,, )4 fi [(n- m)Q + 

( P N.|-"»)C N+1 -F-S] (2 10) 

The first order conditions for the maximum 
of (2 10) are 


h 1 '3V' 3P, dn 

U |q+(it ni)^+ (|> N , 


ii aw v h 
h i av' 


1- M I < n m) _ 


_? Q 

a p n ., 


^ N 1 *i 

1 m) 

ap N 

Ciiven ** vh 

<»' c! 

3P 

3 V" 


3P N | 

h-1, 2, 

, H, 1=1. 


i m 

e J2 (b R t) 

n 

e U «22 

where 


e u 

* a Q t P p ' 
Q dn 

3Q 

3P n 

« . 

6,1 C 

1 V-N 1 

md c. 

Pm i d( N 
(si 


'ii^Rn.i M 

e u e 2l 

(214) 


II cross pi ice elfccts ire /ti uc hive 


and defining /)\ b h , b , R, and R as in Set 
tion 2, we can derive from equations (211) 
and (2 12), the following formulae of op 


The consumption etfiucncs requires that 
price cost mark up for a public sector good 
is inversely proportional to frice elasticity 
ol demand foi the commodity TheicUic, 
from the clticiencv point ol view, price cost 
mark up is high for necessities in com 
parison to Ijxunes tor necessities have 
relatively low price elasticity ot demand But 
distributional cquitv requires that price cost 
mark up be low for necessities in relation 
to luxuries lot tliev arc supposca to have 
relatively higher listributional charac 
(eristics I heritors the loimulac for optimal 
price structures in equations (2 S) (2 If) and 
i214) are similar to those given in M S Felds 


TABit 1 Stnsitivity or Income Distributional Weights (b') and ihi Avfraql ot Incomt Distributional Wliohis (t* wiih Risac t 
to Elasticity ot Sociai Maroinai Utility (e) and Criticai Minimum Incomi (1 m ) 



Sourer Estimated as explained in the text. 
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tein [1972c] except that we use public funds 
as numeraire and the generalised definition 
of distributional characteristic of a com¬ 
modity by A B Atkinson and I t Stightz 
[1980] Fcldstein's formulae lor 
P N + 1 m/P,^, and it m/n in the case of 

zero cross price effeLis are respectively 

R 

(1 N ’>) /e„ and (1 R)/e 2 , where p is 

F M 

the shadow price on public funds In the case 
of these formulae piiec exceeds marginal 
cost it R n , m the case ot tinal con 
sumption demand and if R p in the case 
of intermediary input demand for a public 
sector commodity Feldstetn interprets 
R n ,(R) as the social cost of raising 
government avenut by pricing public sector 
final consumption good (intermediary good) 
above marginal cost i heretore, a case for 
chaiging price above marginal cost for a 
public sector commodity arises in leldstcin’s 
formulae, if the social cost of laismg a rupee 
of government revenue through public sector 
pricing is less than the shadow price of 
public funds 

In the case of equations (2 8) (2 11) and 
(2 14), prict exceeds marginal cost in the two 
casts, if bR N , si md b R O Wt may 
interpret bR s , (h R) as the social cost ot 
raising a tuptc ol government revenue 
through pi icing ot public sector final con 
sumption (intcimediarv) good* Since we 
arc taking public funds as numeraire, a case 
sinulai to that m Kldstcin [1972c] arises tor 
raising government revenue through public 
sectoi pi icing 


3 


DMA RlQUIRI MIMS SOURCES \ND 
I IMIIMIONS 

We have to estimate a number ot paia 
meteis to obtain the estimates of optimal 
price structures for a public sector inter 
mediary good using the formulae (2 8), 
(2 13) and (2 14) The estimation of optimal 
price structure tor electricity that is used 
only as an intermediate input in the produc 
tion of vartous commodities requires the 
estimates of elasticity of derived demand for 
electricity, the estimates ot income distnbu 
tional weights attributable to incomes of 
people in diffcient income classes the 
estimates of distributional characteristics ot 
tinal consumer goods in the production ot 
which electricity is used as one of the inter 
mediarv inputs and the estimates ot direct 
and indirect requirements of elect! icit> m the 
production of various commodities The 
estimation at optimal price structure foi 
public electricity supply with the assumption 
that it is used both as a public sector inter¬ 
mediate input asiwell as a final consump¬ 
tion good requires in addition to above men¬ 
tioned estimates of parameters, the estimates 
of own price elasticities and cross price 
elasticities of demand for electricity in its 
respective uses as defined m the model and 


the estimate of distributional characteristic 
of electricity as a final consumption good 
The definition of distributional charac¬ 
teristic of a consumption good shows that 
we require the estimates of income distribu¬ 
tional weights attributable to incomes of 
people m different income classes and the 
estimates of distribution ot consumption of 
the good (in quantity) among people m dif¬ 
ferent income classes for its estimation A 
method of estimation of income distribu¬ 
tional weights 7 requires the data about the 
distribution of households or persons by 
income classes in the reference year 1973 74 
(which we do not have) for the Indian 
economy Even if we have the income distri¬ 
bution data for the year 1973-74, we may not 
be having the consumption data for various 
commodities for people in each income 
group which is needed for the estimation of 
distributional characteristics of various com 
modifies We therefore estimate income 
distributional weights using National 
Sample Survey 8 consumer expenditure data 
lhc NSS data 1 * for 1973-74 provides data 
on the distr tuition of various nouseholds 
and the number ot people in each household 
by per capita expenditure classes separatcls 
foi both rural and urban sectors in India 
I he NSS sample for rural sector consists of 
15,467 households covering 81,622 people 
while the sample lor urban sector consists 
of 7 8M households covering 37,786 people 
We have pooled both the samples for urban 
and rural sectors to obtain the all India 
sample and the distribution ot persons or 
households in the all India sample by expen 
dtture classes I he pooled distribution is 
taken as a suriogatc tor income distribution 
in the Indian economy for the estimation ol 
income distributional weights Howtver, it 
is clear that the distribution of people by 
expcndituie classes cannot appropriately 
represent income distubution The expen 


diture may approximately represent the 
income for people in lower per capita expen¬ 
diture classes while it may be significantly 
less than income for people in higher per 
capita expenditure classes depending upon 
their saving propensities Therefore, our 
method of estimation of income distribu¬ 
tional weights may overstate the social value 
of a rupee going to people in higher per 
capita expenditure classes 10 
The NSS data for 1973-74 also gives the 
per person consumer expenditure for each 
commodity by per capita expenditure classes 
for both rural and urban sectors separately 
We have pooled the data for rural and urban 
vectors to obtain the consumer expenditure 
data for India as a whole The pooling has 
been done by defining the per person expen¬ 
diture on a given commodity in each expen¬ 
diture class fo r India as a whole as a 
weighted average of per person expenditures 
m rural and urban sectors 1 he weights in 
this case are defined as the proportions in 
which people in each expenditure class are 
distributed between rural and urban sectors 
Since this paper deals with the problem of 
pricing ol electricity t iking into account 
distributional preferences of government, the 
consumer expenditure data on NSS com 
modify group ot powtr lutl and light may 
not be ippropriatcly icprisenting the data 
on consumption ot electricity alone This 
NSS commodity group of powci, luel and 
light may consist ol coal wood, electricity 
gas and othcis Therefore, the actual con 
sumption expenditure on electricity may be 
much less than the total expenditure on all 

T \m i 1 Si vsii i\iis oi K w ii n Ri si n i lo c 


c x cl ’ll 

0 690 0 X 90 0-121 0 2 X 2 


S tmm 1 stun iicd is csplumd m tlu list 


I mui 2 Srvsmviry or hstixtAitsoiUisiKiHi iiosai C hxrwtiristksior NSS Covixiooin 

Oroi ps in nil Viar 1971 ’’A 


Commodity (uoup 


Distributional C haractcnstics (R,) 



e OX 

e 1 

e 2 

c 1 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(X) 

Eoodgrains 

0 94X 

0 891 

0 782 

0 618 

Milk and milk products 

0 823 

(1668 

0441 

0 262 

Edible oil 

0 870 

0 7X7 

0X70 

0 392 

Meat, hsh and egg 

0 854 

0 715 

0X47 

0184 

Vegetables 

0 888 

0 792 

0611 

0479 

Emils and nui> 

0 776 

0 616 

0410 

0 277 

Sugar 

0 868 

0 748 

0 544 

0 3X6 

Salt 

0955 

0913 

0 824 

0 660 

Spices 

0911 

0 814 

0689 

0X36 

Beverages and refreshments 

0 760 

0 596 

0194 

0 258 

Ran, tobacco and intoxicants 

0 870 

0 769 

0619 

0486 

fuel and light 

1253 

1144 

0959 

0 775 

Clathing 

0746 

0 563 

0 326 

0171 

Eootwear 

0 719 

0 522 

0 283 

0138 

Wise goods & services 

0 779 

0615 

0 391 

0 238 

Durables 

0472 

0 3X7 

0183 

0076 

Rent 

067) 

0486 

0 264 

0130 

Electricity alone 

0 838 

0728 

0 503 

0 301 


Soune Estimated as explained in the text 
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fuels, especially in the rural sector of India. 
Also, we may expect that the distribution of 
consumer expenditure on electricity may be 
skewed towards higher per capita expen¬ 
diture classes in relation to distribution of 
consumer expenditure on all fuels. However, 
NSS data of 31st round, 1976-77" provides 
detailed data on electricity consumption in 
India. Using this data, we have estimated the 
distribution of consumption of electricity 
among pet capita expenditure classes. Since 
the reference year of our study is 1973-74, 
wc assume that the distribution of consumer 
expenditure on electricity remains un¬ 
changed during 1973-74 to 1976-77. 

1o estimate the direct and indirect require¬ 
ments of electricity in the production of 
various commodities, we use 60x60 com¬ 
modity by commodity input-output table at 
1973-74 prices published by Central Statis¬ 
tical Organisation, 12 government of India. 
However, the problem with CSO input- 
output table is that the intermediary input 
demand flows include flows of both dome¬ 
stically produced and imported commodi¬ 
ties. Since our model requires a domestic 
intermediary input flow matrix, an input- 
output matrix that takes into account import 
flows also will biing some amount of error 
in the estimates of direct and indirect re¬ 
quirements of electricity in the production 
of various commodities. The magnitude of 
error may be small in the case of electricity, 
for electricity is a non-tradeable commodity 
and the direct requirements ot electricity in 
the production of various commodities arc 
entirely met by domestically produced elec¬ 
tricity. The error remains because, some 
commodities like fertilisers, an intermediary 
input in agriculture, are wholly or partly 
imported which obviously do not use 
domestically produced electricity of impor¬ 
ting country m thcii production. As for 
example, the estimates of direct and indirect 
requirements ot electricity m agricultural 
sectors based on CSO input-output table 
take into account both imported and domes¬ 
tically produced fertilisers used in agriculture 
and thereby overestimating the direct and 
indirect electricity requirements in these 
sectors. Further, to estimate the distribu- 


Iaihi 4: Own and Cross Pkk l tiAsTicims 
i ok Eni ros Inih is in Inoia iok mr 
Rill Kt m (■ Ylak 1973-74 


C ommodify Coal 

Oils 

Electricity 

Coal 

1 1562 

0 1120 

1.0241 

Oils 

0 4811 

2.0191 

1.5379 

Elect i icily 

1.1275 

0.4646 

1 5921 

Source: M N Murtv (19X4) 



Tabit 5: Sensitivity or b 

R with Respect 


to e and 1 M 


<M 

e » .5 e * 1 

e * 2 

e - 3 

(Rs) 




800 

0.797 0.857 

1.155 

1.970 

1200 

0.987 1.285 

2.597 

6.646 


Sourer. Estimated as explained in the text. 


tional characteristics tor me commodities 
that are used for final consumption in CSO 
input-output table; we need consumer expen¬ 
diture data by expenditure or income classes 
for each of these commodities which we are 
not having for the Indian economy. There¬ 
fore, allowing for some amount of arbi¬ 
trariness, the problem may be solved by 
working out a correspondence between the 
NSS commodity classification and the 
classification of commodities in CSO input- 
output table. 

Both CSO input-output table and NSS 
consumer expenditure data in the Indian 
case are given in value terms. But our 
methodology requires commodity by com¬ 
modity inpui-output table expressed in 
quantities. In the case of CSO input-output 
table for 1973-74, this problem can be solved 
by dividing each row of the table by the gross 
value of output produced of the correspond¬ 
ing commodity. Then each row of the adjus¬ 
ted table describes the requirements of 
various intermediary inputs per rupee of 
gross value of output produced of the cor¬ 
responding commodity at 1973-74 prices. 
Then each element of (1-A) 1 of the adjus¬ 
ted table provides an estimate of the direct 
and indirect requirements of ail intermediary 
input to produce a rupee worth of given 
commodity at 1973-74 prices. In the case of 
NSS consumer expenditure data for the 
estimation of distributional characteristics 
(R,), wc can show that R, are invariant with 
respect to the unit of measurement of con¬ 
sumption of a given commodity (either 
quantities or values) by people in various 
expenditure classes.” 

In the case ot puce elasticities ot demand 
for electricity, we do not have any reliable 
estimates of (hem in India for the reference 
ycai 1973-74. The annual publication of 
Central Electricity Authority, government ot 
India 14 provides time senes data on the de¬ 
mand for clcctncity for different uses in 
India and prices charged by different state 
electricity boards. We obtain the estimates 
of own and cross price elasticities for final 
consumption demand for electricity using 
these data. The time series data on industrial 
demand and the data on wholesale price 
index numbers of energy inputs arc respec¬ 
tively available in a report of the Working 
Group of Energy Policy, government of 
India, 1979” and the Reserve Bank of India 
Bulletin. 1 '’ We use these data to obtain the 
estimates of derived demand elasticities tor 
energy inputs in India. 

4 

Estimation of Parameters 

The income distributional weights (b h , 
h = 1, 2..., H) depend upon the social 
welfare function W(V', V 2 .. ,V H ) which in 
turn depends upon the value judgments of 
policy-makers about income distribution. 
Let us assume that each individual has a 
constant elasticity social marginal utility 
function of the form. 


-K(I h ) ',h = 1.2„. ,H ...(4.1) 

a l h 

where e is the elasticity of social marginal 
utility of income. Let I M be the critical 
minimum income level per person at which 
government is indifferent between increas¬ 
ing income of an individual with that level 
of income by one rupee and increasing its 
icvenue by the same amount. That means 
in government's judgments, the social margi¬ 
nal utility of income to an individual h with 
the annual income of I M is equal to l. 

K i M ' 7 U *- I‘ ...(4.2) 
substituting (4 2) in (4 1;, we have the social 
maigiual utility of income to hlh individual 
as 

b h =3W (‘m ) r ,h=l,2, ,H (4.3) 
d I h ' 'f h 

The problem therefore is to know the values 
ot c and I M to estimate b h The parameters 
e and I M depend upon the value judgments 
of policy makers about income distubution. 
I M depends upon the government's view¬ 
point about poverty or poverty line income 
in the economy Poverty line income is not 
a value judgment parameter of government, 
if it depends purely on the minimum 
physical requirements of food, etc, tor the 
survival of an individual On the other hand, 
I„ may depend on the value of tudginents 
of government ds to what constitutes 
minimum needs for an indiv idual to have a 
civilised and descent life in the society 1 hus, 
wc may ptclci to call l M as critical 
minimum income but not poveity line in¬ 
come. The highci is I M , the larger the 
number of people in a given population that 
government regaids as poor Iherefore, 
higher values of e and I M imply stiongei 
distributional preferences ot government. 

1 lie estimates of 1 NI and e can be made 
using the data oil venous income redistribu¬ 
tional policies, vi/, tax/subsidy and price 
policies of government. It both agricultural 
and non-agncultuial incomes arc subjected 
to progressive taxes with a tax exemption 
limit/cut-off point on income, the cut-ofr 
point on income may be appropriately taken 
as an estimate of I M . In the case of proper 
tional income taxes without dead weight 
losses, mean income will become I M . 
Therefore, l M depends upon the sources of 
government revenue and their incidence on 
people in various income gioups 1 

I here are exemptions ot personal income 
taxes tor incomes below a ceitain level and 
the rural poor are gilted with mans tax con¬ 
cessions ill India Agricultutal mcqmc is not 
subjected to significant taxc 1 until now. The 
proposed agricultural holdings tax recom¬ 
mended by a committee on Taxation ot 
Agricultural Wealth and Income 11 * has not 
been implemented so far and even if it is 
implemented, the tax system is designed such 
that it exempts operational holdings earn¬ 
ing a rateable income of Rs 5,000 from tax. 
In case of other direct taxes like capital and 
wealth taxes, farmers are exempted from 
taxes on agricultural land upto the value of 
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Rs IS million and one farm house A small 
farmer in rural India is supposed to be 
benefited from all these governmental con 
cessions The government ot India defines 
a small farmer as a farmer having opera 
tional holding between 1 25 to 2 SO acres of 
first class land and 2 S to 5 0 acres of other 
lands The very fact that government sane 
tions tax concessions and provides cash sub 
sidies and loans to small farmers implies that 
from the point ot view of the government, 
the marginal additions to incomes of these 
farmers are more valuable socially than 
additions to its own income We may, there 
fore, infer that the additions to the •ncomes 
of the farmers owning and operating the cut 
off farm si/e of 2 50 acres ot first class land 
are socially valuable at par with govern 
ment’s income In this case, we may take the 
per adult equivalent income of this farmer’s 
family as an estimate of critical minimum 
income (I M ) for India 
There are two sets of methods to estimate 
the elasticity of social marginal utility of 
income (e) One set of methods attempts to 
estimate e from the data related to consumer 
behaviour while the othtr set is based on 
governmental behaviour N H Stern [1977| 
provides a good review of these methods 
Since we are interested in ailiving at csti 
mate* of income distributional weights 
implicit in the governmental preferences an 
estimate of c has to be made bv modelling 
governmental behaviour Many attempts 
have been made in the current literature to 
model government behaviour to study pro 
blcms like optimum income taxation and 
optimum growth in the economy Optimum 
income taxation models will help iu to find 
out the value of c that gives a tax structure 
designed b> the government Similarly, 
optimum savings models will provide the 
values of c that are consistent with saving 
bchavioui/intertemporal preferences ot 
government M N Murty (1980J has 
estimated e for the Indian economy assum 
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800 

0 968 

1058 

1 373 

2103 

1200 

1 198 

1 586 

3 OSH 

7 094 
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n/m and e i.iven I m 

Rs 800 

n/m 

c - 5 

e 1 

e 2 

e 3 


Intermediary Input Demand 

105 

0 862 

0 927 

1250 

2132 

110 

0 932 

1002 

1350 

2 303 

115 

1006 

1082 

(458 

2486 


Pinal C onsumpuon Demand 

105 

1019 

1113 

1 445 

2 213 

110 

1070 

1169 

1 517 

2 324 

115 

1 121 

1225 

1590 

2 435 


Source Estimated as explained in the text 


mg that the Indian income tax structure is 
based on the “principle of equal absolute 
sacrifice'’ The principle of equal absolute 
sacrifice supposes that the values attached 
by the government to the various amounts 
of income tax it collects from the individuals 
in different income groups to be identical 
Equation (4 4) provides the estimated equa¬ 
tion underlying this principle using the 
Indian income tax data for the year 
1975 76 w The estimated 

lit(l T (Y)) l OS In - - _ (4 4) 

. T T(Y) 

where 

Y Income 

T(Y) Income tax liability as a 
function of Y 

T (Y) Marginal income tax rate 
equation has R 2 equivalent to 0 9025 and 
provides an estimate of e consistent with the 
Indian income taxes as -1 05 
Using the estimates of I M and e, we have 
made an estimate of income distributional 
weight for people in each NSS per capita 
expenditure class (b\ s - 1. 2, , 14) as 

the weight that corresponds to average 
mcomc/expenditure of that class Ihble 1 
presents estimates ot b* which are highly 
sensitive with respect to I M and c We have 
estimated the average of income distn 
butional weights to incomes of people in 


_ 14 

different income classes (b ) as £ f s b 5 

s 1 

whc.e f^ represents proportions in which 
total number of people in the sample are 
distributed among various expenditure 
classes The last row of Ihble 1 gives the 
estimates of b for different values of I M 
and e 

The distributional characteristic (R,) can 
be written as 


u c' b' 


(4 5) 


where O represents per person consump 
tion of ith commodity in sth expenditure 


_ 14 

class and C ( = 1 f, CJ Using (4 5), we 

s 1 

have estimated R, for all the NSS com 
modify groups Ihble 2 presents the estimates 
of R, for different values of e, for R, is in 
variant to critical minimum income R, is 
supposed to be high for necessities in rela¬ 
tion to luxuries for fcigh C|/C, are 
associated with high b’/b in the case of 
necessities Assuming that the income 
distribution function is approximated by log 
normal probability distribution with mean 
I and variance o z and the individual de 
mand function for the ith commodity has 
constant income elasticity (q,), we can alter¬ 
natively wrue R, as 20 


R , 


= exp 


-n, e o 2 


(4 6) 


Therefore, R is high for commodities with 
low income elasticity of demand (necessities) 
in comparison with higher income elasti¬ 


cities of demand (luxuries) Also, the higher 
is either elasticity of social marginal utility 
(e) or a measure of inequality in income 
distribution (o 2 ), the lower is R, for a given 
commodity As we can see from Ihble 2, 
necessities like fuel and light, salt, 
foodgrains, etc, have higher distributional 
characteristics when compared to luxuries 
like durable commodities Given the plausi¬ 
ble values of e and I M as 2 and-Rs 800 for 
the Indian economy, fuel and light has 
highest distributional characteristic (0 959) 
followed by salt (0 824) and then by 
foodgrains (0 782) while durables have the 
lowest distributional characteristic (0183) 
Electricity alone has distributional charac 
tenstic equivalent to 0 503 Another interest 
mg result that we can see from Table 2 is that 
R decreases with the elasticity of social 
marginal utility implying that a more 
egalitarian .social welfare function reduces 

R, 

The parameter R is defined as the 
weighted average ot distubutional charac 
ttristics of consumption goods, the weights 
being the proportions in which net supply 
of public sector mteimediarv input (elastic! 
ty) is distributed among commodities tor its 
direct and indirect requirements m their pro 
duction We therefore have R as 


R 


N R.t.g, 

X . 0 


(4 7) 


where 

Q net supply of electricity 

C, quantity of ith consumption good 

g, direct and indirect requirement of 
Q per unit production of C, 

We have made the estimates ot direct and 
indirect requirement of electricity for pro 
ducing a rupee worth of a given commodi 
ty using CSO, 60x 60 input output table for 
the year 1973 74 Ihble 2 provides estimates 
of R, only for 18 NSS commodity groups 
while we need the estimates of R, for all the 
final consumption goods in CSO input 
output table We work out the cor 
rcspondence between 18 NSS commodity 
groups and CSO input-output categories 
depending upon the definitions of Planning 
Commission, NSS and CSO commodity 
groups for India Report of the Ihsk Force 
on Projections of Minimum Needs and Ef¬ 
fective Consumption Demand, 1979, Plan¬ 
ning Commission, government of India, has 
identified 71 commodity groups as private 
consumption goods m India, for the purpose 
of estimating minimum consumption needs 
of poor The report works out a cor¬ 
respondence between 13 NSS commodity 
groups (for which estimates of linear expen¬ 
diture system (LES) are mad* for rural In¬ 
dia) and 71 private consumption goods It 
also provides the information about the cor¬ 
respondence between 89 commodity groups 
m Planning Commission’s input-output 
table and 71 private consumption goods The 
NSS commodity groups include all the 13 
LES commodity groups of Planning Com- 
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mission with a further break up for certain 
commodity groups like other food products. 
Using this information, we have worked out 
a correspondence between our 18 NSS com¬ 
modity groups and Planning Commission’s 
89 input-output categories. Now, depending 
upon the definitions of commodity groups 
in Planning Commission and CSO input- 
output tables and the correspondence bet¬ 
ween them, we have worked out the cor¬ 
respondence between NSS and CSO com¬ 
modity groups. Then the estimates of R are 
obtained using equation (4.6) for different 
values of e as given in Table 3. 

In the case of price elasticities of demand 
for electricity, we do not have any reliable 
estimates for them in India for the reference 
year 1973-74. In the Indian economy, the de¬ 
mand for electricity may exceed its supply 
in a given year and the shortage of electricity 
supply might have resulted in the cuts of 
supply to industry rather than supply cuts 
for final consumption uses. If there are no 
supply cuts of electricity for final consump¬ 
tion uses, the data on actual quantity of elec¬ 
tricity used may represent the final con¬ 
sumption demand for electricity in India. We 
estimate the price elasticities of final con¬ 
sumption demand of electricity using the 
time series date on demand for electricity 
and prices of final consumption and in¬ 
dustrial uses of electricity from annual 
reports of Central Electricity Authority, 
government of India, and time series data 
on gross national income in India. Prices of 
electricity for final consumption and in¬ 
dustrial uses are estimated as per unit 
revenues (total revenue divided by the quan¬ 
tity of electricity sold) at 1961-62 prices and 
data on gross national income are also ex¬ 
pressed at constant prices (1961-62 prices) 
Equation (4.7) given the estimated demand 
function for final consumption uses of elec¬ 
tricity in India using the data during the 
period 1961-62 to 1976-77. 

In D = -4.3868 - 1.0452 In P, + 
(-2.9238) ( 2.3351) 

( 1.5003) ( 0.4476) 

0.7166 In P,+ 2.0252 In Y 
(2.2132) (6.5531) . (4.7) 

(0.3238) (0.3090) 

R 2 = 0.9686, R 2 =0.9607, 

F-value= 123.352, DW Statistic = 1.5155 
where 

D : Quantity oi electricity demanded for 
final consumption 

Pf : Price per unit of electricity for final 
consumption 

Pi : Price per unit of electricity for in¬ 
dustrial uses 

Y : Gross national income at constant 
prices. 

The figures in brackets that are given in two 
rows represent respectively t-values and 
standard errors of parameter estimates. The 
estimated own and cross price elasticities of 
final consumption demand for electricity are 
respectively given as -1.0452 and 0.7166. 
Therefore, the estimates are of expected sign. 


Industrial demand for electricity is a 
derived demand. It depends upon the de¬ 
mand for commodities in whose production 
electricity is used as an input as well as the 
interfuel substitution possibilities m the 
production of various industrial goods. 
Supply shortages and high price of electrici¬ 
ty may result in the su’ stitution ot othei 
energy inputs to electricity so that industrial 
demand for elect! lcity may be equal to its 
supply. M N Murty [1984] has estimated 
derived demand elasticities for energy inputs 
in the Indian manufacturing industry by 
estimating a translog cost function with the 
assumption of weak separability between 
energy and non-cncrgy inputs in the produc¬ 
tion of manufacturing goods. Using data on 
prices and cost shares of various energy 
inputs in the total energy cost of Indian 
manufacturing industry for 24 years period 
(1953-1977), cost share equations for coal, 
fuels oils and electricity are estimated sub¬ 
ject to some restrictions on parameters. Cost 
shares for coal, fuel oils and electricity are 
estimated using data from a 'Repoit of the 
Working Group on Energy Policy’ Govern¬ 
ment of India, 1979 while data on wholesale 
price index numbers for energy inputs aie 
taken from H 1 Chandok [1978]. The 
estimated cost share equations are given m 
(4.8). The system of cost share equations has 
a weighted R 2 of 0.5206. This is the R 2 that 
corresponds to approximate F-test on all 
non-inteicept parameters ot the system. The 
weighted mean square error of the system 
is 3.9524. Figures in brackets that are given 
in two rows against each equation respec¬ 
tively represent t-ratios and standard errors 


of parameter estimates. 

s t = 0.5665 - 0 2814 In P< 4 
(69.8851) (- 8.5166) 

( 0.0081) ( 0 0330) 

0 0029 In P„ t 0 2785 In P, 

(01722) (9.5225) 

(0.0167) (0 0295) 

0 1428 a O.0029 In P. 

05 2871) (0 1722) 

( 0.0040) (0 0167) 

0 1439 In P,, * 0 1410 In 1», 

( 111072) (10 0027) (4 8) 

( 00130) ( 0 0141) 

s, - 0 2906 a 0 2785 In 1\ r 
(36 2865) (9 5225) 

( 0 0080) (0 0293) 

0 1410 in P 0 0 4195 In P, 

(10 0027) ( 17 5181) 

l 0 0141) ( 0 0)35) 

where s, s„ and s, and P, P„ and P fc 
represent respectisels cost shares and prices 
of coal, oils and elcunuts 
Table 4 ptovidcs the estimates or own and 
cross price elasticities of dcuved demand lor 
coal, oils and electricity tot the reference 
year 1973 74 based on paiametci estimates 
of cost share sector commodity as 21 

U 0 35 it 4 

<) r J ti (5 1) 
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n 

u* h R foi n tit 

We therefore intupret u* is the sou tl uist 
of raising a rupee of government icvtnm 
through prieing of public sector commoih 
ty equations Lstintates show that the own 
price elasticity of deitvcd demind foi clu 
trictty ts 1 *921 while cross puce cl tsiiulics 
ot energy inputs show intcrluel substitution 
possibilities in the in tnul let urine sectoi ol 
India 

r > 

FVAllATIONOI Ol IIMAl PRK t 
SlRl 1 11 HI S 

The estimate of eithu b R or b R N , 
may be intciputed as the social cost of rats 
mg government revenue bv prietiigelectiteitv 
above its marginal cost either for in 
termediate in put Uses or for final consump 
tion In the case of intermediary input uses 
of a public sector commodity, we have the 
welfare function WfV 1 , V’ V H ) and the 
public enterprise profit constraint 
4=(ir-m)Q where + is profit Wt can detine 
loss in welfare due to government raising one 
rupee worth of its revenue through pricing 
of public sector commodities Given initially 
that price is equal to marginal cost, the case 
for charging price above or below marginal 


cost (it ^ m) for a public sectoi commodity 
arises depending upon the social cost of rais 
ing a rupee of government revenue is less 
than or greater than the shadow price of 
public funds (u f p) 

Tables 5 and 6 respectively provide 
istimatcs of social cost ot raising a rupee 
of government revenue by pricing eiectrtci 
ty as a public sector intermediary <nput and 
as a final consumption good in the 
neighbourhood of a point at which n=m 
ind P N , m Given e-2 and I M 
Rs 800 as plausible values lor the Indian 
economy the social cost of raising a rupee 
of government revenue by pricing electricity 
as public sector intermediary input is 
Rs 1 is* while it is Rs 1 171 in the case ot 
final consumption demand m the neighbour 
hood of a point at which pttces are equal 
to m iigtn tl cost Thtiefote, the loss in social 
benefits by taistng government revenue 
through charging price above marginal cost 
will be alarmIv less in the case of inter 
mcdiarv input demand in comparison to 
ft ml consumption demand lor electricity 

It mas be als useful to explain tne effects 
ot hanging piue cost mark ups (n/m) on 
the soctil cost ol raising a rupee of govern 
nunt avenue through pricing ot clcctnutv 
tnvcn the estimates of own ptict elasticities 
of demimt foi intermediary input and final 
consumption uses ot electricity, we have 
in uk the cslim lies ot u* foi different values 
ol n in c and l M lable 1 presents these 
cslim tes \s expected given c ind I M u* 
increases with it in 

Istimitcs ot u* show th it thctc arc 
wclfirc guns by clinging puce as much 
high as I 10 limes the maigimi cost tor 
inicrnicdi irv input demand tor electricity 
with milder distubulional preferences ot 
government (c *) while with stronger 
disiiibutional pictcanecs (e -> 2) there ate 
well ire losses foi charging the price thit is 
cqud to even 1 0* limes the marginal cost 
However toi final consumption demand for 
elcctiicitv there arc wdtire losses even to 
chugt the price that is cuqal to 1 03 tunes 
the inatginal cost irrespective of distribu 
tional pafercnces of government An impor 
tant result that follows from Table 7 is that 
the welfare losses associated with charging 
price above marginal cost for eketriciiv 
arc higher for final consumption demand 
than lor mtcrnudiaiy input demand 

Tables 8 and 9 respectively provide the 
estimates of optimal price stiuctures for elec 
triuty as a public sector intermediary input 
and final consumption good Given the 
plausible values of c and 1 M as 2 and 
Rs 800 lor the Indian economy, the ratio of 
difference between price and marginal cost 
of price is 0 097 in the case of inter 
mediary input demand while it is 0 337 in 
the case ot final consumption demand for 
electncity In other words, as shown by 
figures in brackets, the ratio between price 
and marginal cost is 0 911 in the case of in 
dustnal uses w hilc it is 0 737 in the case of 
final consumption demand Therefore, opti 


mal price structures suggest subsidised prices 
for both intermediary input uses and final 
consumption demand for electncity How¬ 
ever, the rate of subsidy is less in the case 
of intermediary input uses in companson to 
final consumption demand for electricity 
f igures in brackets in Ihbles 8 and 9 show 
that the estimates of optimal price structure 
for intermediary input demand of electricity 
prescribe prices that exceed marginal cost for 
milder distributional preferences of govern¬ 
ment (c ^ I and I M Rs 800) and sub¬ 
sidised prices for stiongcr distributional 
preferences However even with milder 
distnbutional preferences of government, the 
estimates of optimal price stiucture prescribe 
subsidised prices for final consumption 
demand of electricity with the exception of 
a case in which e OS and I M - Rs 800 
This result is not surprising because, the 
distributional characteristic of electricity as 
a final consumption good (R N ,) is higher 
than its distnbutional characteustic as an 
intermediary input (R ) implying that there 
tic relatively more social gains by veiling this 
commodity at subsidised prices for final 
consumption uses On the other hand, the 
c tsc loi selling electricity for intermediary 
input uses ctlhct it a subsidised price or ai 
i piles that exceeds marginal cost depends 
upon ihc hstribution ol electricity (for its 
direct and indirect uses) m the preduetton 
ot saiions commodities given the estimates 
ot their distnbutional charactenstics The 
distribution ot electricity m the production 
of vanous commodities as estimated tiom 
C SO input output table for 1973 74 is such 
that the estimated social cost ot raising a 
iupcc of government revenue through pne 
ingol clecinutv lot intcimtdiaiy input uses 
is Rs IIS* Ihuclorc the estimates of 
optimal pnee stiucture suggest that there 
should be also a pnee subsidy for inlet 
inednrv input uses ot electricity 
Another important result is that our 
estimates ol pnee structure tor public elec 
tncity supply m India levcal the dominance 
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of income distribution objective over the 
consumption efficiency objective of govern¬ 
ment. Since price elasticity of intermediary 
input demand is higher than the price 
elasticity of final consumption demand for 
electricity, consumption efficiency rule re¬ 
quites the higher price cost mark up for final 
consumption demand than for intermediary 
input demand. However, consideration of 
even milder income distributional pre¬ 
ferences of government in designing the 
optimal price structures tor public elect! luty 
supply in India has reversed the above result, 
indicating a strong trade-ofl between con¬ 
sumption efficiency and income distribution 
objective 

Notes 

[I am grateful to A B Atkinson and N H Stern 
for their detailed comments which have con 
tnbuted to substantial improvement of this 
paper I have benefited from detailed discus¬ 
sions with the participants in seminars at Insti¬ 
tute of Fconomic Growth, Indian Statistical 
Institute and Delhi School of Economics which 
are gratefully acknowledged 1 am thankful to 
S S Yadav and Kishon Lai for statistical and 
programming assistance I am alone responsible 
for errors ] 

1 The production structure of the economy 
described here is identical to that in M S 
Feldstein [1972c] 

2 P and ir are not inclusive of indirect taxes 
M N Muity [1983b, 1984a] deals with a case 
in which indirect taxes are present in the 
private sector 

3 See Atkinson, A B and 11 Slight? [1980] 

4 Sec Feldstein, M S [1972c| lor a similar 
oefinttton of R 

5 See M N Murtv [1983a] for details of 
derivation 

6 See Section 8 lor details 

7 See Section 4 foi details 

8 Henceforth to be called NSS 

9 Sec NSS, Nos 240, 28th Round, 1973 74 
tables on Consumer I xpenditurc 

10 See Section 4 for details 

11 See Sarveskshana, Vol IV, No* I and 2 
July-October, 1980 

12 Henceforth to be called CSO 

,, r,- 2 *!_£• , 

13 h-iH b C , h-i H b P, q , 
where 

P, ■ Price of ith commodity 
q] 1 Quantity of ith commodity con 
sumed by hth individual 


14 See Public Electricity Supply. Al] India 
Statistics, Central Electricity Authority, 
Department of Power, Ministry of Energy, 
government of India 

15 See Report of the Working Group on 
Energy Policy, government of India, 1979. 

16 See H L Chandok [1978] 

17 K J Munk [1977], E Ahamad and N H Stern 
[1983b] and M N Murty [1983b, 1984] pro¬ 
vide a detailed analysis of evaluation of 


alternative revenue policies of government 
from the point of view of distributional 
equity 

18 See k N Raj [1972] 

19 See M N Murty [1980] for details 

20 See M S rcldsiein, [1972b, 1972c] 

21 See L Ahamad and N H Stern [1983, I9S1| 
and M N Murty [1984] lor similar dtlim 
tions for alternative sources ot government 
icvcnue 
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DISCUSSION 


Ecology and Agrarian Relations in Pumea 

Anand Chakravarti 


CHRISTOPHER U HIl L’S recent article' 
throws much light on the impact of ecological 
factors on agrarian relations during the 18th 
and 19th centuries in Dharampur pargana, the 
segment of the Darbhanga zamindari estate 
falling in Dhamdaha revenue circle in Pumea 
district. However, it seems to me that the author 
has used his analysis of the fluid tenunal con¬ 
ditions that prevailed while the river Kost 
traversed the area (between 1770 and 1893, as 
stated by him) to explain the oppression of the 
actual cultivators not only during this period 
but during the 20th century —after the river had 
left Purnea district. I think it is extremely im¬ 
portant to distinguish the two phases from one 
another since each was characterised by a 
different set of agrarian conditions. During 
the earlier phase the agrarian situation in 
Dhamdaha was a response to the erratic 
behaviour of the Kosi while it traversed the 
area; during the latter phase, however, the 
agrarian situation should be understood in 
terms of responses to the opportunities for 
stable cultivation after the river had left Pumea 
district. Hill’s analysis, which is devoted to 
the fluctuating tenuria! arrangements in 
Dhamdaha, and the consequent scope for de¬ 
nying the actual cultivators their rights, ex¬ 
plains, in my view, only the first phase. (The 
identity of the actual cultivators during this 
phase is a problem 1 shall return to in a 
moment.) On the other hand my own article 
on the Santhal bataidars (sharecroppers who 
were tenants-at-will) in the same area 2 was 
concerned with the second phase, during which 
they were subjected to various kinds of oppres¬ 
sion by the principal landholders. 

The identity of the actual cultivators of land 
during the first phase is an important problem 
which Hill's article fails to face up to. To regard 
the Santhal bataidars as the main oppressed 
group in both phases 1 flies in the face of 
Santhal demography m Dhamdaha revenue 
circle. As I have shown in my article, the in¬ 
flux of large numbers of Santhals into the area 
was a phenomenon beginning only during the 
last decade of the 19th century, which gained 
momentum subsequently (see Tible 4, p 1851 
and the relevant discussion on p 1850, column 
3) Since there weie only 215 Santhals iq Puma 
district as a whole in 1891, 4 it is obvious that 
they could not have been significant among the 
actual cultivators who were victims of oppres¬ 
sion in Dhamdaha during the period it was in¬ 
undated by the Kosi. Who, then, were these op¬ 
pressed cultivators during the 18th and 19th 
centuries? I am not in a position to answer the 
question at the moment since my research did 
not cover this period. However, perhaps Hill 
would be able to provide a convincing answer. 
Needless to say I have no disagreement with the 
author when he denotes the Santhals as op¬ 
pressed cultivators in Dharampur pargana 
during the 20th century—for that js precisely 
what my article was about. 


Since Hill has examined the material on the 
18th and 19th centuries, I wonder if he would 
be able to throw light on another problem 
which comes to my mind after reading his ar¬ 
ticle: this concerns the relative importance of 
cattle rearing and agriculture in the economy 
of Dhamdaha while the Kosi traversed it. 
According to the Census reports of 1891 and 
1901 cattle provided an extremely important 
source of livelihood in the area, considering the 
disastrous effects of the river on agriculture. 

I have already referred to the remarks of the 
superintendents of the 1891 and 1901 Census 
operations in my article; pointing to the impor¬ 
tance of cattle in Dhamdaha (p 1848). In this 
connection I should complete an observation 
from the report of the 1901 Census operations, 
which I had only partially quoteu in my arti¬ 
cle: after referring to the “vagaries of the Kosi 
river” in the tracts west of Purnea town, which 
included Dhamdaha, the report adds that the 
soil here was “admirably adapted for pasture, 
but not so well suited for cultivation To 
these remarks may be added the observations 
of Vowell, then collector of Purnell, contained 
in his report on the 1891 Census operations in 
the district. He notes that Dhamdaha revenue 
circle presented “a truly pastoral country" in 
which hardly Rajputs and brahmans have for 
generations “devoted themselves to agricultural 
pursuits and to the rearing of cattle'’.*' From 
the recollections of informants in the area, 
which I have quoted in my article (pp 1850 and 
1863 [n 43]), it appears that the importance of 
cattle in relation to land continued to haunt the 
perceptions of people at least till the early part 
of the 20th century. Given the combination of 
cattle tearing and agriculture in the area during 
this period, both just about surviving in a harsh 
environment, the question of locating the op¬ 
pressed and the oppressors, including identi¬ 
fying the nature of the oppression, in the two 
different, though perhaps complementary, 
modes of sustenance, might be an interesting 
area of inquiry. 

An important point which 1 wish to make; 
arising from Hill's use of particular terms, is 
the need to define agrarian categories in a 
manner that indicates their true position in a 
system of production relationships. It makes 
me extremely uneasy to find Hill stating that 
the actual cultivators of land in Dharampur 
pargana could be “generically referred to as 
raiyat!?' (p 1451). It is true that in general 
revenue parlance the term raiyat tends to denote 
a tenant who leases in land for cultivation. But 
we need to be more critical in order to establish 
whether a person deemed to be a raiyat is in¬ 
deed the actual cultivator. As I have shown in 
my article; those who happened to be classified 
as raiyats in Dhamdaha were in fact drawn from 
the upper cutes, such as Bhumihar and Rajput, 
and they did not perform agricultural labour 
in their fields. It is for this reason that I used 
the term malik to encompass all those; irrespec¬ 


tive of their formal categorisation as tenure- 
holders or raiyats, who used the labour of 
bataidars to perform the actual tasks of 
cultivation. 

I would like to end this note by pointing to 
certain misrepresentations of my article by Hill, 
which could have arisen, 1 believe, only because 
he seems to have read it somewhat cursorily. 
First, on p 1454 (n 2) he states: “Contrary to 
Chakravarti's' claim that the land [ in 
Dhamdaha revenue circle] had been settled by 
Santhals in the 1930s, Santhal migration to 
Dharampur was noted as early as 1887”. It ap¬ 
pears that Hill read my description (p 1850) of 
the settling of Santhals in particular villages 
(Fasalpur and Chandwa-Rupaspur), that occur¬ 
red roughly during the 1930s, without reading 
the discussion of the Santhal influx into 
Dhamdaha revenue circle as a whole (on the 
same page) together with the accompanying 
table (on the following page). I have already 
referred to these data earlier, and no further 
comment is called for here. Second, Hill states 
that I have paid insufficient attention to the 
ecological background of the area (p 1450). 
Given the fact that stable agricultural activity 
was possible in Dhamdaha only from about the 
beginning of the 20th century, the two sections 
of my article devoted to the ecological 
background and the process of reclamation 
seemed adequate—especially because it attemp¬ 
ted to cover a range of other questions and 
issues arising from the struggle of the Santhal 
bataidars. 


Notes 

1 Christopher U Hill, ‘Santhal Bataidars in Pumia 
District: Ecological Evolution of Sharecropping 
System’, Economic and Political Weekly. 
Vol XXII, No 34. August 22. 1987, pp 1450-54 

2 Anand Chakravarti, ‘The Unfinished Struggle 
of Santhal Bataidars in Purnea District, 
1938-42', Economic and Political Weekly, 
Vol XXI, Nos 42-43, October 18-25, 1986, 
pp 1847-65 and 1897-1909. 

3 An outstanding example is the following obser¬ 
vation of the author. Writing about how mid¬ 
dlemen during the 19th century could take ad¬ 
vantage of the fluctuations of the Kosi to deny 
the actual cultivators occupancy rights, he states: 

But the most contentious claim of all, in 
terms of batai and the Santhals, was the mid¬ 
dleman’s assertion that, due to the fluctua¬ 
tions of the Kosi, the raiyats [whom Hill 
regards as the actual cultivators] had not 
cultivated the exact [emphasis in original] 
same plots for twelve consecutive yehrs, and 
as such they had no rights of occupancy. This 
issue was a prime instigator for the Santhal 
agitation which arose in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury (p 1452, emphasis added). 

4 W G Lacey, ‘Census of India, 1931, Vol VII, 
Bihar and Orissa, Part II’ (Government of Bihar 
and Orissa, 1933), p 157. 

SEA Gait, ‘Census of India. 1901, Vol VI, 
The Lower Provinces of Bengal and their 
Feudatories, Part I' (Government of Bengal, 
1902), p 96 (emphasis added). 

6 C Vowell, ‘Report on the Census of the District 
of Purnea 1891’ (Government of Bengal 1892), 
p 2 (emphasis added). 
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Energy-to open up your sources of power 


Voltas is the larqest manufacturer of mining 
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many facilities to develop energy sources such 
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The car that makes 
a lot more carsense! 


Powered by the Nissan engine 

This modern and fuel-efficient 
I 18 litre engine makes one litre 
of petrol stretch through 1 1 kms 
(according to the Government 
of India test procedures) 

The synchromesh system for all four 
forward gears ensures smooth gear 
change and easy transmission 

Takes on any road 

The well suspended body makes for 
good road holding Adequate 
ground clearance makes it ideal 
for out-of-utv driving 

It's got safety built into it 

Fade-resistant disc brakes on the 
front wheels with servo assistance 
for reduc ed pedal effort and instant 


stopping Large windscreen for 
better visibility The door frame, roof 
and floor panels are individually 
pressed oul of single metal sheets to 
ensure a structurally stronger body 
They all add up to a safer ride 

Just the right size 

It’s compact enough to spell fuel 
efficiency and easy manoeuvring 
And big enough lo seat five 
comfortably f here's more legroom 
inside and more luggage space in 
the rrunk 

The look says sleek 

Clean, elegant lines Polyurethane 
bumpers arid steering wheel 
Wraparound tail lights A smooth 
paint finish Ribbed upholstery 


Contoured, redmable front seats 
Every parr spells sleekness 

From Premier Automobiles, 
-of course! 

The Premier 118 NE combines the 
sturdy body of the Fiat 124 and 
a modern, fuel efficient 1 18 litre 
engine designed in collaboration 
with Nissan. PAl engineers have 
tested and perfected the model to 
suit Indian climates and road 
conditions 

After all, we've always given you the 
better car Now. with new horizons 
opening up on the car scene, isn't it 
natural the better choice should 
come from us? 
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Commercial Vehicles Industry 

While automobile* were being assembled tn India befotc independence, 
the history oi the Indian automobile industry really begins with the 
Thrift Commission report of 1953 when firms without a phased 
manufacturing programme were asked to withdiaw trom the count's A 
critical analysis of major events in the development ol the commercial 
vehicles industry, government policies towaids the industrv and iht 
industry's response to them in terms of growth ol production 
efficiency and exports HMW 

Disquiet in Higher Education 

Apart ftom pay scales and promotion, the teaching coininunitv in 
universities and colleges has been deeplv concerned about a niimbct ol 
issues wihich affect the entire philosophy of education, tht social status 
and role of teachers, the environment in which thr ecademt. 
community (unctions and the values it fosters 1801 

An exceptionally high level of direct demovtaev has crowded (Ik 
underpinning loi the ongoing heroic stiugg'c ol Delhi univeisitv 
and college teachers against heavy odds 1791 


Bleeding the Third World I In the Dork 


M.iiiv thud world i ountnev aic todav 
being drained of s and 6 per cent ot 
then ON I* uid 30 to 10 pet cent of 
Ihtii export earnings annuallv 
through ihc itsouue tranvfci ot then 
debt servi e But drvpitc this 
enormous hemoirhage ol iht third 
world most pioposals to deal with 
the third world debt sttk to Inrlhii 
incicase these countries dtbt 
and debt scrsicc piymenls I7'>> 

Out ol the inlciise contiovcisv m 
the policies ot the l S ledcril 
Reserct Bond wlich chuau used 
Paul Vokktrs eight scat term 
as chairman ol ihc ltd ome 
conclusions hue die ids 
emerged 179*1 

Shelterless 

I ack ot housing Hints men «i d 
women ditte ciitlv but women hicc 
greater ditliiults in securing tin 
most basK rich! u> shclur Revrcsv of 
discussions at a workshop in Madns 
and the experience ol a group 
in Madurai m dealing with 
eviction and resettlement of 
slum dwellers IT'D 

No Breakthrough 

The so called Technology Mission on 
oilseeds was appointed in Ma> 1986 
to harness the hist available 
production, processing and 
management technologies to speed 
up progress towards self reliance 
Production ot oilseeds has, however, 
continued to lag behind Plan targets 
and the demand supply gap 
has been widening 1778 
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Weakening ihc Pri-ss 

ll S I lonishillc till lilt i lilts wl h 
itsimi d nieici u c nghls i 1 Intel un 
ol tht p’ ss ml ol louiuilisi 
speeilictliv the right ot (lunilllisls 
to prop ci thill sot ret i t 
bung thoughtlessls tdsoeiled n 
i ickle the pioblem ol 
stllow loumalism 1789 

Unchanged Power 
Structure 

Iht two dominant lindowning 
castes the line is its and the 
vokkaligas continue to d< min 11 the 
leadership sir ictuie of iht /ilia 
panshads n kain.’taka The mwls 
created powerful system ol 
democratic decentralisation in Ihe 
slate is therefore, unhkelv to 
mult m substantial gams tor 
the rural poor 182S 




LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Working ('lass and 
Indian Revolution 

THIS icleis to the ‘Stmuure ol forking 
C lav, in Imlia' b\ [)ev Nathan (May 2) 

I hough (he caption of the aiticle sug 
gests a discussion on the strm turc of the 
wotkine t.las, in Imlia, a caietul reading 
of (he piece reveals that the main thrust 
actually lies elsewhere So while the aiticle 
stalls with an opening teinark indicating 
a commitment “to work out the conect 
stiategv and tactics lor the revolutionary 
trade union •noxement" (emphasis 
added), it actually ends with the call lot 
a new democratic revolution in India “to 
rid Indian society ol the accumulated rub 
bish of histoiv that the iiiliiig alliance of 
impciialist cotnpiadoi burcain iuiic 
capitalism ami IcuJihwii ,t II 'eium, is an 
intcgial pail ol rlie pi cut ami of the 
deu'lopmv e< onoinic and social relations” 
(emphasis added) 

In laci, the disi u'sion on the structure 
ol the woiking das' m India has less to 
do with the winking out or “tlu coried 
strategy and tactics lot the revolutionars 
tiadc union movement" as ,uih and it has 
rather been used as a means to buttress 
the lunnitm theme ot the pi i c that India 
is x,mi , olom.il and seini fend i‘ and the 
piescin staee of Indian resolution is ‘new 
deuioclatld \s the osuc ol the class 
chat .Kiel ol the lndiiu Male uul that ol 
the ptesciil stauc ol Indian it volution are, 
lor obvious K isoii,, ol ail a. unpoitarice, 
we take tin c>|>poituu>tv 10 make a tew 
points in i .put oi vuiau. stands lalen 
hv Die Salhan m thv. hopi that H would 
inmate i lull. ci>cu,siuu) uhtu u> a lieili i 
and dn pi i tin I i iiicIm « m • Ins ici> lid 
Div \ ith i,i m I is |iK(i has upcalullv 
assetud mat Pi Indian state i» Nctni 
colonial, ir.d it. tv Me! ,1 But lie has nor 

ome Hied to deim. rIn c toms noi has 
he explamed tn ■ i in us,ui ot mhastiti 
in the histoitc il con'rx' Ini in an inn 
he has not thought it 'u ’u li s dn 
event ol the‘Indian ind.p.iidi a e' in t "■ 
implications Noi has lit Jisuisscd ihi 
ylgnilieJluc and impact ot land idol'll 
measures as legislated tod 'inplememcd 
by the t>ost mdcpi ikIcikc Indian Male 
lnthecour eol In. unde Dtv Nathan 
has lepeatedlv hinted at a ecHoinal type 
ielation between the mb,ui indusinai md 
luial agiatuin wstots m I,id a He has 
also tunc and again claimed that ‘the 
agrarian sectoi on tlu whole" IN u, com 
modules at pi tn" below value”, the ‘‘pie 
capitalist sec tot” dead agiauan) is 
systematically being chained olt tocniuh 
capital, which is again “a kind ol conti¬ 
nuing ptmutive accumulation" and the 
1772 
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state dehbeiatcly sees to it that “there be 
no real development of the peasantiy” In 
suppoit of his contentions he has also 
mentioned that “the Jharkhand region is 
unique in actually having seen a decline 
in the propoiuon of land trtigated in 1971 
as compared to 1911" Heie, however, he 
has not icvealed the source ot his inforina 
tion, nor has he explained why Jharkhand 
should be unique instead of being typical 
given the pattern of rural-urban relation 
ship More importantly, it is also not clear 
now how Dev Nathan would like to recon 
cile his foregoing postulates with the hard 
facts ot phenomenal spurt in agricultural 
production and productivity, steady 
increase in sown area and area under ir 
rigadon, rising use of teitilisers and other 
agucultuial inputs, the expanding volume 
of state investments in the agraiun sectoi 
and the use ol very powerful and voei 
ferous rich peasant lobbies tn different 
parts ol India mainly from the ranks of 
the lullivating ‘middle castes' as lepiesented 
hv ( haian Singh, Miaud Io%hi, Akali Dal 
and the like in the post independence days 
Here it would be quite interesting to 
know what would be Dev Nathan’s stand 
in respect ol neh peasants’ (oi semi 
leudals’ *) agitations lor highei prices tor 
dgiiuiltura! produce cuiientlv going on in 
•hilerent paits ot India 

Dev Nathan has also not assessed the 
likely impact ol anv attempt at an “ad 
vanttmeni towatds a wage that covets the 
com ot laboui power, regulation ot sunk 
mg bouts, elding of v.uious laboui powci, 
regulation ol winking bouts, ending of 
vanous foiins of constiaints and bondage, 
and security ot employincni toi the 
limit sections ol the winking class ’ on 
the 'national bourgeoisie’ which ‘ langui 
dies at the bottom ol the profit scale, 
earning not much more than what a paid 
managei would get and somttiincs even 
lc-s ’ Here again, the torn ‘national 
bouigeoisic’ remains undefined 

Dev Nathan also lets us know that “the 
share ot mii plus that is given to this labour 
ansiociacv (in India) is not iust a share 
ot pmlils, but a share ol the plunder ol 
mi' i Hintiy” And yet wc are told that 
"then is no reason to write off the elite 
vtinkcis tiom the revolu'ionaiy move¬ 
ments" And then again it is not clear 
whether ‘not wiitmg olt from the revolu¬ 
tion's movements” is tantamount to 
according a vanguard role in those move¬ 
ments He has not explamed it, in spite 
ol all this, such wotkerx are to act as the 
vanguard ot the maionty of the exploited" 
and on what precise objective basis? 

As the ‘well paid, educated, skilled’ and 
•permanent workers’ are, according to 
him, getting “more than the value of 


labour power” and that too as “a share 
of the plunder of our country” it is not 
clear, why they should not straightaway be 
considered as one of the prime enemies 
of the Indian revolution? Similarly, those 
workers who are getting equal to the 
“value of labour power” can also not be 
expected to play any significant role in the 
coming Indian revolution. 

Dev Nathan has, however, not indicated 
the class composition and the character 
of the alliance of the new democratic 
revolutionary forces which makes meaning¬ 
ful dialogue a bit more difficult. His con¬ 
cern for the “national bouregoisie” which 
“languishes at the bottom of the prolit 
seal" and “the agrarian sector on the 
whole" which “sells its commodities at 
puces below value” and the scorn lor the 
‘ well paid, educated, skilled workers" 
who are recipients of “a share of the 
plunder ol our country” are inadequate 
indicators m this regard 

We hope that Dev Nathan and others 
would i<•me toiwaid to clarity the issues 
mixed above to promote the fuller under 
standing absolutels nccessais for evolv 
mg an elteuivc strategv foi the Indian 
revolution and overcoming the extremely 
tragic consequences ot political program¬ 
mes based on unreal projections ol 
existing Indian reality 

Ixn n \x ahvu d 

Hornhav 
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October 17*24, 1987 


ECONOMIC 

AND 

POLITICAL 


Changed Roles 


I n the months since July when the Rajiv Gandhi 
Jayewardene accord was signed, events in Sn Lanka have 
fallen into a recognisable pattern Ihe murkiness has 
dissolved and the real contours of the agreement betwci n 
the two governments have acquired clarity The rapidity with 
which the situation has changed in northern Sri Lanka has 
only confirmed what had seemed only a possibility earlier 
In an ama/mgly short span ot time, the militant group* 
especially the LTTE, have m the eyes of liberal bourgeois 
opinion changed character from courageous embattled 
organisations fighting for ethnic rights to lecalutrant 
untrustworthy allies who must be brought to book Clearly 
the Indian government now feels it can dispense with the 
militants, the purpose for which they were in the first place 
armed, trained and supported having been achieved Now 
the objective is to disarm and demobilise them 
There is no room for any doubt that the LITE had not 
surrendered even a small proportion of its aimatnents That 
it has held out against the more numerous and better armed 
Indian army (the expiession Indian Peace Keeping loree 
seems increasingly a misnomer) for as long as it has, ioniums 
this The government ot India’s unconcern about rhilcepans 
death followed by its inability to prevent the 12 ITII 
members from being moved for interrogation to C oloinbo, 
speak of its confidence in being able to quell any action thit 
the Ihmils might take m the wake ot these events Its objective 
vis a vis the LTTE appears to have been to give the lattir 
a long enough rope to hang itself There was to be a surrendci 
of arms, the LTTE and quite conceivably the other gioups 
as well did not comply and the Indian government was well 
aware of this There was to be no Eelam, but the militants 
would be given some temporary role in administering the 
northern areas with some degree of autonomy, subject ot 
course to the outcome of the referendum The LlIT 
demanded a greater share m the administration and with its 
numerous demands, delayed the process of formation of the 
interim council According to the IPKF and the Sn Lankin 
government the LTTE also obstructed the activities of the 
Indian forces which would bring ‘peace* to the region Thus 
when LTTE began its first major military action after the 
signing of the accord following the death of the LTTE men 
detained by the Sn Lankan army, the stage had been set for 
India’s large-scale military operation, ostensibly to “keep the 
peace” and enforce the terms of the accord 
It is not surprising that almost overnight liberal bourgeois 
opinon about the LTTE underwent a change—not only m 
mainstream Indian politics, but internationally as well 
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ITTE's lack ot a politic il per pcuive his b<*cn effectively 
taken advantage ot Now the IPKI is moui l>pg pi niseis the 
same kind of offensive large scale shilluip ind combing 
operations, as the Sn l unkan forces hid been conducting 
earlier Inevitably civilian populations will be victims m the 
current IPKI objective of rooting out th< IITF from Jaffna 
Of course, the Indian government has clothed the entire 
manoeuvre in the garb of bunging peace to i beleaguered 
population in a country which is being loin apart bv diststve 
foiccs It docs not need elaboi mon that the ■ «ct that (his 
position has been so readilv accepted bv the we t and the 
LIS in particular, i* in no small mtisurc due to Inc precise 
orientation of India s emergent role internitiouallv 

It is tairlv eltar now tint the Indm lotees have etched 
out a mote nr less lone term ink fin themselves m 
Sri Lanka Even moie sigmtieint ns the r pons ot senior 
Indian administrative md police p >sonnt) bein' suit 
to north Sn Lanka presurrnblv m tike huge of the 
adminisiiation 

What has Jayewardi ne s government i lined from all this' 
Most obviously ot com sc the iceoid h * ion a long wav 
towards ending il not peiminuitlv for so ru lime to come, 
any hope ot reihsine Tumi a pu itions foi i homeland 
I specially with the dccinntinn of the milu mis ihe toiging 
of a class alliance with the mod idle It 11 would become 
more possible But at the cost of India imminent presence 
in the noith 7 There are other 1 u tois v Inch lend a different 
perspective to this it is mme than likely that I lyewardenc 
secs the recent developments is the gamuu> ol an external 
military atm to keep hun in power in the net improbable 
event ot an attempt to destabilise the government It must 
be noted in this contest that the L S has genu ill welcomed 
the accord md this when ippaientlv u has lost hope of 
perhaps gaming a visible foothold in Sn I auka m 
Ihncomalee A Juvcwardene government even it under 
Indian protection is better than whtnvu nnght follow it 
he were unseated Which llso might l e m eiprcti d to mean 
that the political instability was mud puhips is) more real 
and widespread than his been thought to be the ease 
Jayewardene in tact has said in his nnssacc to the 
Commonwealth leaders in Vancouver that the agreement 
"secures a priceless heritage the democritie system and 
tradition that is as much th< hallniaik of the ( ommonwialth 
as the basis of the political systems of both slates’ Such a 
formulation puis the right gloss on the present situation in 
northern Sti I anka to the satisfac'ioi 1 ol the governments 
of all the three countries India m I auka and the US 
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POLITICS 

Double Game 

A Correspondent writes: 

IN the current war ol words between the 
BJP and the communist parties, the BJP 
is keen on glossing over its unsavoury 
reputation and responsibility regarding 
communal riots in India in a bid to gain 
respectability in a national opposition 
platform. V P Singh and the non-commu¬ 
nist opposition parties, eager not to an¬ 
tagonise the rising Hindu fundamentalist 
trends, thought it fit to accommodate the 
BJP in their Surajkund conclave. Their 
present policy of appeasement may lead 
to the impression gaining ground that a 
solid all-India opposition is ready to take 
over from Rajiv Gandhi. But it is a thin 
thread. The BJP still remains tied to the 
RSS—the old thorn in the flesh that split 
the Janata regime in the past, and is likely 
to divide the newly united opposition of 
the present, once the initial euphoria is 
over. 

The BJP leaders of course pretend that 
theirs is an autonomous organisation 
which has nothing to do with RSS. While 
the RSS chief Balasaheb Deoras in his 
annual Dusschra speech assures Rajiv 
Gandni that the Congress(I) is not his 
enemy and that there could be no alter¬ 
native to it, the BJP joins the opposition 
bandwagon claiming it to be the real 
alternative. 

The duplicity of the BJP leaders (who 
also happen to be members of the RSS) 
is nothing new. During the 1975 emergen¬ 
cy days, while on the one hand Nanaji 
Deshmukh assured J P Narayan of his 
party’s lull support for the total revolu¬ 
tion, on the other hand Balasaheb Deoras 
wrote letters to Indira Gandhi congra¬ 
tulating her after the Supreme Court had 
declared her election valid. It is to hide 
their own skeletons in the RSS cupboard 
that the BJP leaders are today crying 
hoarse against the communist parties, it 
is the same old sotry of the pot calling the 
kettle black. If the CPI can be accused of 
collaborating with the Indira regime dur¬ 
ing the emergency, the RSS can be equally 
charged of offering its volunteers to help 
the government at that time Writing from 
Yervada Jail, Balasaheb Deoras in one let¬ 
ter after another addressed to Indira 
Gandhi, Vinoba Bhave and the then 
Maharashtra chief minister S B Chavan, 
made desperate appeals to lift the ban on 
the RSS and release its volunteers to 
enable them to implement Indira Gandhi's 
programme. At about the same time, their 
journal Panch-janya was hailing the 
emergence of Sanjay Gandhi in politics, 
describing him as the “fourth personality 
in the tradition of Nehru". 


The Congress(I) has naturally welcomed 
Balasaheb Deoras’ latest statement and 
one of its general secretaries, N C Ch'atUr- 
vedi, has even gone to the extent of ex¬ 
pressing willingness to accept any co¬ 
operation that the RSS might be offering. 
Although another general secretary, 
K N Singh, a few days later came out with 
a statement accusing RSS of trying to in¬ 
filtrate into the Congress(I), it is well 
known that the Congress(I) had never 
spurned RSS offers of co-operation when¬ 
ever the need arose. During the 1984 Lok 
Sabha elections, for instance, RSS 
volunteers worked in close co-operation 
with the Congress(I) in certain parts of the 
country. 

It seems that the BJP and the RSS are 
playing on the sentiments of both the 
Congfess(I) and the non-communist op¬ 
position, knowing well that the need to 
placate the Hindu communal voters of 
north India would drive both the conten¬ 
ding forces to woo BJP and RSS. Follow¬ 
ing the past pattern of politicking, the 
BJP is trying to manipulate the opposi¬ 
tion while the RSS is flirting with the 
ruling party. 

PUBLIC SECTOR 

Time and Cost Overruns 

TIME and cost overruns have plagued 
projects in the public sector especially 
since the seventies with the onset of the 
fiscal crisis of the state. A recent study by 
the ministry of programme implementation 
highlights the extent of time and cost over¬ 
runs in public sector projects, the causes 
and economic implications of the same. 

The study covers 290 projects in sectors 
such as atomic energy, civil aviation, coal, 
fertiliser, steel, mines, petrochemicals and 
chemicals, petroleum, power, railways and 
telecommunications. Of these projects, 12 
had a project cost above Rs 1,000 crore; 
110 had a project cost above Rs 100 crore 
and upto Rs 1,000 crore and 168 had a 
project cost above Rs 20 crore and upto 
Rs 100 crore. The total outlay for these 
290 projects was Rs 69,649 crore. Out of 
the 290 projects, 162 have been inordi¬ 
nately delayed resulting in an additional 
capital expenditure of Rs 20,024 crore 
above the original outlay of Rs 27,568 
crore, a cost escalation of 73 per cent. 

Out of the 13 sectors whose projects 
were monitored, projects in the coal, 
power and steel sectors accounted for 53 
per cent of the total project outlay of 
Rs 69,649 crore. Cost escalation in coal 
projects was 51 per cent; in power projects 
cost escalation was 44 per cent while in 
the steel sector it was 174 per cent. The 
study reports time and cost overruns 
across a whole range of projects in almost 
all the 13 sectors. 


The analysis of the causes of time and 
cost overruns is not very useful since the 
study merely lists the problems en¬ 
countered at every stage of a project from 
conception to commissioning. According 
to the study the causes are technical and 
administrative/managerial in nature. 
Aspects of the political economy of 
resource allocation in the public sector 
which influence project costs are totally 
ignored. Firstly, original project costs are 
deliberately underestimated to make the 
project seem beneficial to the client, in this 
case, the government. Secondly, after.the 
sectoral allocation in the plan is made, 
there is an attempt to include as many pro¬ 
jects as possible in a particular sector. The 
result is that the 'otal cost of the projects 
for a particular sector included in the plan 
and to be completed within the plan 
period far exceeds the sectoral plan alloca¬ 
tion. Financial resources then have to be 
spread thinly over the projects that are 
taken up for implementation with the 
result that project completion dates have 
to be extended. Lastly, the required finan¬ 
cial resources cannot be mobilised for the 
plan because it is politically expedient to 
adopt a soft budgetary policy. The result 
is that capital expenditure on a project has 
to be phased in smaller annual amounts 
over a larger number of years. 

FUND-BANK MEETING 

Money at a Price 

THE 42nd annual meeting of the World 
Bank and International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) in Washington from September 29 
to October 1 was undoubtedly a success 
for the Group of Scxen industrialised 
countries. For the less developed coun¬ 
tries, who are unequal partners in the 
Fund and the Bank, there were few con¬ 
solations, Of course, no one, except the 
over-optimistic, expected a solution to the 
third world’s debt crisis to emerge. If there 
was no acrimony and there was an impres¬ 
sion of progress towards a solution of the 
world’s economic problems, that was due 
to the approach of Michel Camdessus, the 
IMF's managing director who was at 
pains to appear accommodating towards 
the demands of the Group of 24 develop¬ 
ing countries. 

No major change in the strategy of the 
World Bank and the IMF towards the pro¬ 
blem of third world debt emerged. The 
Baker Plan is still considered the best ap¬ 
proach for dealing with third world debt 
although there is a growing reluctance on 
the part of the commercial banks to com¬ 
mit new funds to heavily indebted bor¬ 
rowers. The IMPs annual report for 1987 
has expressed dismay over the cessation 
of net private lending to LDCs in 1986. 


Boonomk and 
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The heavily indebted LDCs are in fact 
paying back more to private creditors than 
they are receiving from them*. This is one 
of the weaknesses of the Baker Plan. The 
commercial banks are not likely to step 
up their exposure to the highly indebted 
LDCs. But the Interim Committee of the 
IMF has decided to persist with the Baker 
Plan. Thus it has called upon the highly 
indebted LDCs to follow the ‘growth 
oriented' economic policies dictated by the 
IMF in order to strengthen their credit- 
worthiness and induce the inflow of 
private capital. 

The Fund’s managing director 
Camdessus has sought a tripling of the 
Structural Adjustment Facility (SAF) 
from SDR 3 billion to SDR 9 billion but 
there was no agreement among the in¬ 
dustrialised countries on financing the 
proposed increase. The conditionality at¬ 
tached to the disbursement of Financial 
resources of SAF are very restrictive and 
the borrower has to implement compre¬ 
hensive adjustment policies within a short 
period of time. Thi se comprise exchange 
rate adjustment, liberalisation of imports, 
more incentives for foreign investment, 
greater reliance on private enterprise, 
measures to reduce government social ex¬ 
penditure and cuts m real wages in the 
organised sector 1 here were suggestions 
in the IMF’s Interim Committee that con¬ 
ditionality of fund loans should be review¬ 
ed, since, with the launching of the Baker 
Plan, increased emphasis was being placed 
on ‘growth oriented adjustment*. The 
Fund’s stabilisation programmes actually 
result in lowering growth rates and hence 
this is a pertinent suggestion. 

India asked for a doubling of the IMF’s 
quotas (effectively paid-in capital) but the 
industrialised countries felt that this was 
not necessary since the IMF already had 
sufficient liquidity. The point however is 
that if the quotas were increased, the 
LDCs would be able to borrow a larger 
amount on low conditionality. India, 
China and Indonesia made a proposal 
that the IMF should make a fresh issue 
of SDRs to member countries. But the US 
was firmly opposed to this because, ac¬ 
cording to it, this would enhance interna¬ 
tional liquidity and induce inflation. 

As already mentioned, no new strategy 
was formulated to tackle third world debt 
but James Baker made a proposal for a 
new IMF facility called External Con¬ 
tingency Facility (ECF) to make available 
financial resources for LDCs whose ex¬ 
port earnings decline, say, due to a fall in 
commodity prices. The Compensatory 
Financing Facility is already available in 
such cases but, under the ECF, countries 
would be eligible for IMF standby aid and 


the monitoring of their performance 
under standby financing would be relaxed. 

It now seems likely that the general 
capital of the World Bank will be increased 
by anything between S 40 billion and $ 80 
billion from its present level of $ 83 
billion. The World Bank cannot lend in 
excess of its paid-in and callable capital 
and hence an increase in the same would 
mean more leewav to make new loans to 
LDCs. 

Thus, the consolation is that the LDCs 
will probably have access to more loans 
from the two Bretton Woods institutions. 
However, this will not be without a high 
social cost to the LDCs in terms of 
changes in their development strategies as 
dictated by the f und and the Bank. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 

Power that Crushes 

A Correspondent writes-. 

SINCE super-patriotic Indians are quick 
to take umbrage at international human 
rights organisations taking a swipe at our 
government for killing our people, they 
may be advised to skip the section on 
India in the latest annual report of 
Amnesty International, but read the rest. 
If for nothing else, the report unrolls a 
panorama of the bloodiest bizarre events 
all over the world during the last one year, 
which blur the distinction between the 
‘Left’ and ‘Righr*, both supported by false 
alibis and both aiming at an identical 
goal—the power that crushes! 

It is a record of the common man’s 
fight for dignity which contrasts wildly 
with the sadism and steel fanaticism of the 
ruling powers, whether their alibi is the 
‘free world’ or ‘communism’. Here we find 
the champions of western bourgeois 
democracy imprisoning young people who 
refuse to undergo military service and be 
cannon-fodder ('conscientious objectors' 
as they are known in Western Europe) on 
the one hand, and the upholders of 
socialist justice on the other arresting 
communists who dare to voice their dis¬ 
sent from the official party bne (in the 
Socialist bloc). While in the US, the elec¬ 
tric chair is reserved primarily for the 
blacks, in two socialist countries— 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia—the Turkish and 
Albanian minorities respectively are 
targets of state persecution. 

In some countries, yesterday’s revolu¬ 
tionaries have turned into dictators after 
having come to power, and continue to use 
the same repressive measures that were 
once used against them. In Uganda, for 
instance, the National Resistance Army 


which had waged a guerilla war against 
successive governments since 1981, and 
came to power in January 1986, still 
resorts to the practice known as ‘kandoya’ 
or ‘three piece tying’ (which involves a 
prisoner’s upper arms being tied tightly 
together behind his or her back, leading 
to restricted breathing and death) against 
political dissenters. 

In the global explosive areas of conflict, 
there is hardly any difference between the 
internal repression resorted to by either of 
the contending countries, like Iran and 
Iraq. While in Iran, the medieval regime 
of Khomeini is indulging in stoning to 
death, amputation of lingers, mutilation 
and flogging as forms of judicial punish¬ 
ment, in Iraq the routine use of torture 
by security forces against political 
prisoners and the ‘disappearance’ of 300 
Kurdish children (some of then blood 
stained bodies were to be found later) 
could well match the record ol Bokassa, 
the one-time dictator of the Central 
African Republic. 

Events from some parts of the world as 
recorded in the Amnesty Report suggest 
that even the basic differences between 
‘imperialist’ and ‘anti-imperialist’ con¬ 
cepts tend to get blurred in petty power 
squabbles. Thus, in Angola, the anti¬ 
government UN1TA (which at one time 
participated in the national struggle 
against the Portuguese colonial power) is 
today taking the help ot the lacist South 
African regime to oust the present govern¬ 
ment. In South-east Asia, the Communist 
Khmer Rouge leader Khieu Samphan is 
collaborating with his one-time enemy, the 
US stooge Son Sann in a three-party coali¬ 
tion emigre government called Democratic 
Kampuchea, to wage a war against the 
present Vietnam-backed government in 
Kampuchea. In all these adventures of 
power politics, it is the vast majority of 
the non-involved common people who are 
the victims of indiscriminate persecution, 
and are often forced to flee their 
homelands (as the Vietnam ‘boat people’). 

To requests for investigations into cases 
of torture, most of the governments, 
whether from the western developed na¬ 
tions or the third world, whether they 
represent a parliamentary democracy or 
a military dictatorship, have usually come 
up with the identical response that such 
requests constitute ‘interference m internal 
affairs'. Thus, the claim to immunity in 


On account of the Diwali holidays 
the issues of October 17 and 24 are 
being combined 



the name ot national sovereignty lias 
become a modern smokescreen to hide 
medieval baibarttxs 

CFNTRAI AMTRK \ 

Containing Social 
Change* 

FVfcN as the US | itMdcnt rutuated his 
determination to tit hi tor the S 270 
million nii'itars md humanitarian aid to 
the Contias Nreaiagu i has taken several 
steps tow uds implementing the August 7 
Guaumah igreement Keegan's shrtll 
rherotu on the ‘Hawed August agreement 
and about the Sandimsta's attempt at 
establishing a ‘phones dunoerati'-ation is 
m shatp eontraM to Nicaragua's detei mined 
approach to tht regional peace plan 

Piesident Daniel Oitega’s lust more last 
month wa.> to lilt the ban on tht opposi 
tion papei fa Prana which the ftvern 
ment had losedm lunt 1%6 tht paper 
whith in Uk 1 iti 'us mobilised t irgt -.edit 
inieinational suppoit tor tht Sandintsta 
rtsoluiion soon mined into an anti 
Sandimsn loium lundtd estensistls b\ 
tls mli rests m 1 the t atholie chinch l he 
Sar cnnisns M u 1 ilitn ae> used it ot pio 
voeilion ill information and reeking to 
justilv Nuith \miruati aggression’ 
espeua Is ui tht waki ol the S 100 mdlion 
that the l S < onuess voted lor the Con 
tide Ikeaust ol all this I he lifting ot the 
bail is i estuit ol considirabit sunbohe 
sigiutiedtite 

Oiretain' lollossed this up bs uinoiin 
ung a pirml etastliii with the with 
drawal ot tioops beginning fiom Ot 
tober 7 almost a month before the date 
specified bv the Cluatemala agreement He 
has stated tint a gradual disengagement 
was piclciable and tlu pioicss mas well 
go on beyond lire Novtnihu ’’ deadline 

At this point, howevn i* is not the 
motes thimstlves whuh muu lx dissected 
but tather the willingi e s to mike tin m 
Ana m tint not onls Nu u inn b it the 
other Cential Anxiuan si lo whith 
agreed in Gu U m il i to bung in md to 
the guerilla wars (in Ouateitn'a, 11 
Salvador and Nuaragui) and to initiate 
wide i ingiiig demtxr.itis.uion have made 
tentatisc musts in the dilution of peace 
This is espei i illv noteworthy against 'he 
backgrout d ol the continued LS muses 
to ami the Sals adott.ui set urity toiees and 
the ( ontras 

Ethnic to bung iboui ai-militarisa 
tioti in the area began in the t irly 80s In 
198^ the Contadora group ol < enti.tl 
American countries - Columbia, Mcuca, 
Panama and Venezuela with the suppoit 
of Atgcntin i, Petu, Brazil and Druguas 
attempted to achieve a stabilisation ot the 
region, which since the 1970s had seen a 
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sharp escalation of military activities Ac¬ 
cording to SI PR I, the central Amenoan 
countries have since 1980 devoted 20 per 
cent of their national budgets to military 
activities 1 IS security aid to these coun¬ 
tries (extcpi Nicaragua) between 1980 and 
1985 was of the order of one billion 
dollars On the other hand, the real per 
capita income .n the region has remained 
almost statu tor mote than a decade 1 he 
combined strength of the armed forces 
between 19/9 and 1985 has gone up by 21 
per u nt I he weapons arsenals in alt these 
countries lias bun glowing, although 
none of tht itmnrries in the region 
manufacture, aims 

I his instability in the region bringing 
wi'h it mere ised vulnerability to US 
machinations both military and ceono 
mu has affected all the Latin Ameruun 
touiiir.es I he l ontadora plan was thus 
hi littmpt at, one might say. self 
prtsf rv iti in s Inch at the same 'inie ot 
ftitd thtM countries some elbow loom in 
muioeuvies with the US \etordmg to 
SIPR1, the C ontadon Atl was me “most 
comprehensive regional arms . ontrol 
agittmtiu submitted for international 
conredtration and had a genuine poten 
tnl (or rh tusine the military situation in 
the tegion 

It would appt n at this point ihertfoit, 
that the Arias plan has a good chance of 
succe's and will icsult in treating a 
icgiunal congruence among nations which 
are politically dissmulai But the crucial 
question is at what cost will this be aelue. 
cd On the one hand, Ntcaiaeu t will bi 
under severe pressure to hasu he nn 
plemcntatiuii of the agreement, t specially 
tht introduction ot ‘dcmoeiatic’ ictorms 
1 his in itself may be quite acceptable to 
the Sandimstas provided the C ontia thie.it 
is contained as a result of the withctiawal 
of military support from the U On the 
oihet hand, the agreement also - ills for 
a teastfire which would in effect mean the 
cuibmg of popular movements in El 
Salvadore and Guatemala In shoit, the 
Arias plan when implemented would 
icsult in fiec/ing ot at least moduating 
the pace of social change in Cential 
Amtnca I his is ol course precisely what 
liberal bourgeois opinion in the US wants 
With Reagan’s last term in office drawing 
to a close indications are that US involve¬ 
ment in I ann America will become less 
obvious, and C ongress has already dras 
tically pruned the Reagan defence budget 
Awaiding Arias the Nobel Peace Prize for 
torgmg a peace agreement even before it 
is tested is a reflection ot this expectation 
of the accord. Simultaneously, because the 
prize is a big boost to the status of the 
agreement, all the concerned will be 
undvr greater pressure to hasten ns 
implementation 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 

EPW. October 21, 1967 

Contrary to the impression conveyed 
by the press reports, Indira Gandhi's ex 
changes with East European leaders have 
not been focused on Vietnam or West 
Asia or even China The nuclear non¬ 
proliferation treaty is the only political 
issue of vital interest to the host coun 
tries 1 hey are anxious that India should 
sign the treaty because that would make 
it mote difficult for West Germany to 
hold back its signature On this issue, the 
prime minister could hardly oblige and 
after much initial ditheung, India has 
just moved towards a firm position 
against signing the treaty 

This is practically the first time that 
India is cultivating the Fast European 
countries as genuinely independent en¬ 
tities in their own right, not as mere 
elements of the Soviet blot, which is 
timclv because these countries are now 
mere isinglv asset ting their independence 
ot i he Soviet Union particularly in 
uonomti matters 

* * * 

Amoi g the coalition government 
which took office aftn the tlcetions UP 
had perhaps tht most oddly assorted 
one [comprising] tfic Ian Sangh the 
SSP and the CPI undti i tommon pro 
gramme which embi ited somethin? out 
nt the doaor.it piouanimts ot nth 
party As in othu stalls having suvid its 
purpose o! provuJii g i lustilnation to 
taih of 'h< piiin s loi it inmg a hotvh 
pnt.h ol a eoilition tht tommon pm 
gramme was quietly forgotten in UP It 
has just been resurrected by the SSP and 
t PI whose representatives m the govern 
ment have submitted thtir resignation 
f he SSP has claimed that its demand for 
remission ot land revenues on un 
economic holdings has been ignored The 
CPI alleges, in addition, that its demand 
tor the release ot thost arrested m con 
neclion with the government employees' 
stnke has not been iciepted 
* * * 

The new agricultuial progiammcs in 
the countrs arc based on extensive use 
ol high yielding seeds and intensive use 
of ttruhseis and other farm inputs The 
full benefits ot these inputs cannot be 
achieved without a change in the 
technology of agricultural operations 
Application of hybrid seeds has to be 
preceded by deep ploughing and requires 
adequate supplies of water, fertilisers and 
pesticides The proposal to set up agro- 
inductnal corporations m the states to 
finance the purchase ot farm machinery 
may. therefore, seem timely But must 
every new facility to the farmer be pro¬ 
vided through the creation of new 
institutions 7 
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OILSEEDS 

Receding Breakthrough 

IN a desperate bid to make up for the huge 
loss in kharif production because of the 
devastating drought which virtually ruined 
the entire groundnut crop in Gujarat, the 
union agriculture ministry has raised the cur¬ 
rent season’s target for rabi oilseeds from the 
originally planned figure of 7.5 million 
tonnes to 8 million tonnes. The targets for 
different oilseeds are: rape/mustard seed 3.8 
million tonnes, summer groundnut 2.33 
million tonnes, linseed 5,50,000 tonnes, saf¬ 
flower 5,40,000 tonnes, sunflower 2,70,000 
tonnes and sesame 2,10,000 tonnes. The in¬ 
crease in production is sought to be achieved 
through bringing more area under oilseed 
cultivation, switch-over to rape/mustard 
from wheat in states like Punjab, Haryana, 
Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and 
Rajasthan, inter-cropping and adoption of 
improved package of practices. The 
agriculture ministry feels that by following 
a package of measures and appropriate 
technologies which have been intimated to 
the states, it should be possible to realise the 
stipulated targets. 

Few outside the agriculture ministry seem 
inclined to share official optimism in this 
regard. The target fixing is generally regard¬ 
ed as an exercise in wishful thinking and is 
thought to have been influenced more by the 
disturbing prospect of having to put up with 
further widening of the edible oils demand- 
supply gap than by any realistic assessment 
of the capabilities to achieve a major 
breakthrough in production. The way the 
two-day national conference on a strategy 
for rabi, convened by the union agriculture 
ministry, raised the rabi grain target from 70 
million to 76 million tonnes within 24 hours 
could well be taken as a measure of the 
government’s casual approach to target 
fixing. 

Compared with the record rabi oilseeds 
production of 5.90 million tonnes in 
1984-85, the 8 million tonne target set for 
1987-88 represents an increase of 35.6 per 
cent and it is nearly 63 per cent up compared 
with the 1985-86 figure of 4.91 million 
tonnes. Rabi oilseeds production in 1986-87 
has not been any better than in 1985-86 
though the target had been set at 7 million 
tonnes. It is difficult to envisage a major 
breakthrough in production required to 
achieve the ambitious targets set for the rabi 
season. 

Rape/mustard seed and summer ground¬ 
nut account for about four-fifths of the total 
rabi oilseeds production. In order to achieve 
the stipulated targets, rape/mustard seed 
production will have to rise by about 30 per 
cent and groundnut production by as much 


as 76 per cent from the 1986-87 season’s 
levels. Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, Haryana, 
Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh together ac¬ 
count for nearly 80 per cent of the total 
rape/mustard seed production in the coun¬ 
try. All these states have been seriously 
affected by the drought. Rajasthan and 
Gujarat which account for almost 30 per 
cent of the total rape/mustard seed produc¬ 
tion are among the worst affected states. 
Since the failure of the monsoon has been 
widespread inadequate sub-soil moisture is 
bound to have its impact on production in 
the rabi season. It is much too early to make 
any meaningful assessment about rabi crop 
prospects but the weather conditions can by 
no means be regarded as ideal for hoping 
for any significant breakthrough in 
production. 

Scientists tell us that in recent years 
substantial achievements have been made in 
oilseed research in terms of plant breeding 
and genetics and plant protection technology 
and that if all the present area can be 
saturated with recommended varieties, pro¬ 
duction can be raised by two to three times 
the present level even with the already 
available varieties. Results of on-farm resear¬ 
ches available from different crop growing 
and agro-climatic situations in different 
parts of the country do reveal occurrence of 
vast untapped yield reservoir even at the 
technologies currently recommended for dif¬ 
ferent crops and regions. 

The various issues pertaining to the ac¬ 
celerated growth m oilseeds and oils have 
been debated so often at national and inter¬ 
national forums that nothing really remains 
unsaid on the subject. The point has often 
been made that technologies are available to 
improve yields and increase production 
through inter/mixed/sequential cropping to 
achieve self-sufficiency. There has been no 
dearth of official pronouncements holding 
out the hope of an early major breakthrough 
in oilseeds producuon and of self-suffidency 
before the end of the current plan period. 
Some 15 months ago, V P Singh talked of 
doing away with edible oil imports within 
three years. A few months earlier, M V Rao, 
who is now special director-general of the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research, 
had claimed that India could become self- 
sufficient within three years and that too 
without outside help as “we have the 
technology and the crop varieties". 

Oilseeds development programmes have 
bent revamped. The Tfcchnology Mission on 
oilseeds was appointed in May 1986 in order 
to harness the best of production, process¬ 
ing and management technologies to ac¬ 
celerate self-reliance: But the harsh fact re¬ 
mains that production has continued to lag 
well behind the plan targets and the demand- 




supply gap has been on the increase Oilseeds 
production in 1986-87—the second year of 
the Seventh Plan—is reckoned at substan¬ 
tially below the record output of 12.96 
million tonnes in the last year of the Sixth 
Plan. The target for 1986-87 had been set 
at 14.8 million tonnes. Edible oil imports 
during 1986-87 (November-Octobcr) are likely 
to exceed the 1983-84 record figure of 1.634 
million tonnes. 

The oilseeds sector of the Indian economy 
provides a curious blend of many odd 
elements. Oilseeds constitute major 
agricultural crops, next only to foodgrains, 
cultivated over nearly 19.8 million hectares 
and constituting almost II per cent of the 
total cropped area. But they have never 
received their due share of the increase in 
the supply of key inputs. Hardly 16 per cent 
of the area under oilseeds is irrigated and 
most crops are cultivated in marginal and 
sub-marginal lands. Energy rich crops con¬ 
tinue to be grown under conditions of energy 
deprivation. Little wonder therefore that 
India has the dubious distinction of having 
the highest acreage under oilseeds in the 
world and yet showing the lowest yield 

The oilseeds economy is suffering from 
several constraints on production and pro¬ 
ductivity. Translating the available 
technological potentials into production 
breakthroughs at field level poses many 
ticklish and formidable issues. The need for 
removing the various constraints on produc¬ 
tion and productivity can scarcely be over¬ 
emphasised. There also exists a huge gap 
between the potential and actual supply of 
non-conventional and solvent extracted oils. 
Estimates of the gap vary between 12.67 lakh 
tonnes and 17.5 lakh tonnes. Instead of laun¬ 
ching a really vigorous drive to exploit the 
existing potential, the government continues 
to bridge the gap between domestic supply 
and demand through imports of edible oils. 
Over the past 7 years (1979-80 to 1985-86) 
edible oil imports have averaged 12.31 lakh 
tonnes against the average annual indigenous 
supply of 29.31 lakh tonnes. Although 
crushing/processing capacity far exceeds the 
supply of seeds/oilcakes, the government 
keeps importing oils instead of oilseeds 
which contrasts sharply with the policy pur¬ 
sued the world over by countries which are 
net importers of oils and fats. 

The compulsions of the foreign exchange 
situation demand conceited effort to step up 
indigenous production of oilseeds and fuller 
exploitation of the existing oil bearing 
materials. The way the government has been 
going about importing edible oils and 
allocating a good part of it to the vanaspati 
industry reflects poorly on its supply 
management. 
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FERTILISER INDUSTRY 

Expansion Plans in 
Jeopardy 

THE fertiliser industry is passing through 
a period of unprecedented crisis with moun 
ting unsold stocks because of increased 
domestic production, continuing imports 
and severe demand recession The plight ot 
the industry worsened fuither with the 
government issuing an older last month 
directing fertiliser units not to sell more than 
60 per cent of their total production during 
the rabi season commencing from October 1 
The department ot fertilisers has warned 
that penal action would be taken against 
those who violated these norms 
The government reportedly introduced 
this short term measure to enable the in 
dustry to face the current glut situation in 
a concerted mannei It was also stated that 
the inventory costs would be borne by the 
government lo show that the wunmg iboul 
penal action was not an empty thicat, the 
government recently did stop payment ol 
fertiliser subside to lour comp nuts two in 
public sector and one c tch m pnvatt and co 
operative sectois on the execs quantities 
sold bv them at a discount 

Though the dt paitmcnt ol fertilisers had 
stated that the government would bear the 
cost of carrying inventors no details base 
been spelt out as to how tm, would be done 
On October 7, the government announced 
some changes in the lcrttliscr distttbution 
policy According to <his announcement ter 
titiser units have been allowed to sell 80 pet 
cent ot then stocks in addition to SO pet cent 
ot then current production This is unlikely 
to make much diltucncc to the prevailing 
situation Perhaps the decision to permit 
sales ol 80 per cent stocks may imply that 
the government is not really keen on meeting 
the inventory costs as staled earlier In the 
absence ol any p ck up in demand it would 
be impossible tor th. industry to liquidate 
the stocks which have now mourned to an 
all-time record level ot 4 million tonnes 
These stocks alone would be more than 
enough to meet the vntiu tabi season de 
mand In addition, the government is 
holding stocks of c .er 2 million tonnes ot 
imported fertilisers It has been decided not 
to release these till Marcn 19K8 
According to the latest estimates, fertilise! 
demand during 1987-88 rabt season may be 
only about 4 7 million tonnes as against 4 86 
million tonnes in the last rabi season The 
fertiliser consumption during the khaut 
season which ended on September 30 was 
also estimated to be lower at 3 71 million 
tonnes against the previous year’s kharif 
consumption of 4 million tonnes 1 he lower 
consumption of fertilisers during the kharif 
and the current rabi season is attributed to 
non-sowing of vast areas of cultivable land 
m Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat, Rajasthan, UP 
and Orissa due to the severe drought In UP 
and MP, almost one third of the cultivable 


land remained unsown during the khanf 
season In Gujarat, groundnut sowing has 
been hardly ov er an area of 3 5 lakh hectares 
out of the total cultivable area of 17 lakh 
hectares for this crop 

\k hile the demand recession for fertihsci s 
became particularly severe this year because 
ol the drought, the situation of glut has been 
developing over the last three years because 
of poor planning Production of fertilisers 
increased from J 18 million tonnes in 
1984 85 to 5 76 million tonnes in 1985 86 
and 7 07 million tonnes in 1986-87 Train 
less than 70 per cent in 1984-85, the in¬ 
dustry's capacity utilisation increased to 75 5 
pet cent tn 1985 86 and 80 per cent in 
1986 87 The countiv imported 3 62 million 
tonnes ot fertilisers in 1984-85, 3 40 million 
tonnts in 1985 86 and 2 50 million tonnes 
m 1986 87 The fertiliser industry ended 1984 
w uh .locks of 1 5 million tonnes ot ail three 
nutrients (N, P and K) 1 he stocks rose to 
2 15 million tonnes by the end of 1985 and 
2 5 million tonnes by the end of 1986 By 
September 1987, thes had increased to 4 
million tonnes 

Some of the major fertiliser units ptoduc 
mg nitrogenous and complex feitilisers m the 
western region have been forced to shut 
down their plants due to bulging inventories 
while most ol those tn operation are operat 
mg at ju«t aiound 50 per cent of their 
capacities I he plight ot the units making 
single super phosphate (SSP) is worse with 
almost 60 per cent ot them remaining closed 


for several months now 

The government has recently decided to 
resume imports of fertilisers after a seven- 
month long suspension. Firstly, the European 
Economic Community (EEC) has advanced 
an outright grant for importing fertilisers 
from member countries and in view of the 
present resource crunch, the government 
does not consider it prudent to forgo the 
grant The EEC has reportedly offered 45 
million European Currency Units worth of 
fertilisers to India Out of this, 20 million 
ECU worth of potassic fertilisers have al¬ 
ready been imported Secondly, the govern¬ 
ment has decided to import 1 1 million ton¬ 
nes of urea from the Soviet Umon and some 
other East European countries who had re¬ 
portedly indicated that they would be cutting 
down imports from India if India stopped 
import of fertilisers from them 

Alter the discovery of massive natural gas 
reserves in the Bombay offshore region, the 
government had planned for large scale ex 
pansion of nitrogenous fertiliser capacities 
based on natural gas feedstock Light new 
complexes with a capacity of about nine 
million tonnes per annum were planned of 
which two have recently gone on stream 
1 hese additions to capacity were planned to 
meet the anticipated increase m consump 
tion of fertilisers by over 70 per unt by the 
end of the 1 ighth Plan and to bung down 
imports to the minimum These plans now 
appear to be in itopatdy 
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COMPANIES 


RAYMOND WOOLLEN MILLS 

Growth and 
Diversification 

RAYMOND WOOLLEN MILLS has 
fared so well during 1986-87 that the 
board of directors has not only recom¬ 
mended a one-for-one bonus issue but 
also a dividend of 25 per cent against 22 
per cent paid last year. On sales of Rs 177 
crore against Rs 136 crore in the previous 
year, gross profit has amounted to 
Rs 24.69 crore against Rs 17.69 crore 
reflecting widening of profit margins. 
Although depreciation has taken away 
more, net profit is higher at Rs 11.35 crore 
(Rs 9.24 crore). Enhanced equity dividend 
is covered 3.92 times by earnings as 
against 3.60 times previously. The woollen 
division’s output of wearable fabrics at 78 
lakh metres increased by 5.05 per cent and 
output of rugs and blankets at 3.15 lakh 
pieces increased by 33.24 per cent as com¬ 
pared to the previous year. Margins im¬ 
proved mainly on account of a significant 


reduction in the cost of raw materials con¬ 
sumed.. Engineers' flies division’s output 
at 17.24 lakh dozens of files and rasps was 
6.03 per cent higher. Hie company has 
received a letter of intent for the manufac¬ 
ture of high carbon/alloy sled profile sec¬ 
tions, high speed steel twist drills, tool 
bits, blanks, etd and engineers’ steel files 
and rasps in the ‘backward* district of 
Chiplun in Maharashtra. These projects 
estimated to cost Rs 378 lakh will lead to 
growth and diversification in the activities 
of this division. 

The output of the cement division at 
10 lakh tonnes of cement was higher by 
86.27 per cent on account of satisfactory 
operation of the expanded capacity. The 
output represents 111 per cent of capacity 
and this achievement has been commended 
by the development commissioner for 
cement industry. In spite of this perfor¬ 
mance on the production front, margins 
continued to be severely depressed. During 
the year, there was an all-round increase 
in cost with sharp rises in the cost of 
inputs whose production and prices are 


The Week's Companies (Rs Lakh) 

Raymond Woollen _ API _ Thomii Cook 

Latest Yfear Last Year Latest Year Last Yfcar Latest War Last War 
31-3-87 3I-3-B6 31-12-86 31-12-85 30-4-87 304-86 


Paid-up Capital 

Reserves 

Borrowings 

of which Ifcnn Borrowings 
Gross fixed assets 
Net fixed assets 
Investments 
Current liabilities 
Current assets 

Stocks 

Book debts 
Net sales 
Other income 
Raw material costs 
Wages 
Interest 

Gross profit (+)/loss (-) 
Depreciation provision 
Due Provision 
Net profit (+)/loss(—) 
Investment allowance reserve 
Danifer to reserves 
Dividend 

Amount P 

E 

Rate (per cent) P 

E 

Cover (times) 

Roths flier cent) 

Gross profit/sales 

Net proftt/eapital employed 


1374 

1734 

159 

5380 

4091 

124 

10355 

10100 

1044 

5842 

5330 

339 

17591 

16216 

1379 

12567 

12767 

323 

1512 

1228 

8 

5860 

6096 

960 

8714 

7517 

1413 

3745 

3609 

869 

2925 

1984 

423 

17710 

13614 

2834 

246 

155 

52 

4279 

4494 

1557 

1982 

1862 

975 

1572 

1078 

134 

2469 

1769 

-250 

1334 

845 

55 

1135 

924 

-305 

192 

850 

3 

628 

— 

— 

34 

34 

__ 

281 

247 

— 

11*15 

11*15 

— 

25 

22 

— 

3.92 

3.60 

— 

13.94 

12.99 


16.80 

16.91 

— 

21.14 

26.51 

30.66 

11.19 

13.68 

34.40 
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70 

70 

121 

215 

153 

738 

118 
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75 

— 

— 
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130 

102 

362 

102 

83 

8 

— 

— 

1222 
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458 

1703 

783 
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946 

— 

— 

606 

301 

264 

3928 
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392 

69 

12 

13 
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— 

— 
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133 
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16 

3 
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142 
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60 

9 

6 

— 

55 

67 
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78 

47 

30 

— 

— 

— 

65 

36 

— 

13 

11 

_ 

18 

16 

— 

6.00 

4.27 

4.81 

32.06 

30.61 

46.78 

27.37 

21.07 

24.08 

— 

— 

26.32 

27.54 

28.83 


lnvmtoriea/sales 

Wages/salcs 



controlled by the government. 

The company has received a letter of in¬ 
tent for the manufacture of 15,000 ton¬ 
nes per annum of polyester filament yam 
at a cost of Rs 120 crore in the district of 
Allahabad in Uttar Pradesh. The com¬ 
pany is taking steps to finalise foreign 
collaboration arrangements and for the 
preparation of a detailed project report as 
a prelude to the implementation of this 
project. The company has also received a 
letter of intent for the manufacture of tex¬ 
tiles made wholly or partly out of syn¬ 
thetic fibre/yarn by the installation of 
50,000 spindles and 1,500 looms at an 
estimated cost of Rs 335 crore in the ‘no¬ 
industry’ district of Balaghat in Madhya 
Pradesh. After the preparation of a detail¬ 
ed project report, this project is likely to 
be implemented in phases. The company's 
application for a licence to manufacture 
75,000 tonnes per annum of purified 
terepthalic acid (PTA), however, is still 
pending before the government. 


API 

Bumpy Ride 

AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTS OF INDIA 
(API) has shown disappointing working 
results for 1986. Due to the recession in 
the automobile industry and keen com¬ 
petition coupled with the suspension of 
work at the Aurangabad plant followed 
by lockout from November 12, 1986 the 
company’s sales dropped from previous 
year’s Rs 39.28 crore to Rs 28.34 crore and 
the outcome turned out to be a trading 
loss of Rs 2.50 crore against a gross pro¬ 
fit of Rs 1.89 crore: After depreciation, 
there was a net loss of Rs 3.05 crore 
against a net profit of Rs 1.29 crore. 
Decline in sales apart, the company's in¬ 
ability to pass on the cost increases to the 
market, working capital constraints and 
compensation paid under voluntary retire¬ 
ment scheme eroded profitability. With 
the fresh loss, the accumulated loss stood 
at Rs 4.93 crore. In order to sustain and 
to grow in the three-wheeler market, the 
company is endeavouring to achieve 
higher exports and to improve upon 
availability the company built three- 
wheelers, particularly load carriers. Fur¬ 
ther, rear engine version of three-wheeler, 
which is being planned to be launched in 
early 1988, would help to improve sales. 
Considering the competitive environment, 
upgradation of technology with foreign 
collaboration is being pursued. Strategies 
are being formulated to stabilise sales of 
Lam by Polo ISO at higher levels both in 
the domestic and export markets. The 
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research and development efforts in 
bringing out rear engine version of three- 
wheeler in association with ARAI is in ad¬ 
vanced stage of development The dies for 
clutches for Maruti, have been completely 
developed and regular supplies are being 
made to Maruti Udyog Developmental 
work continues to be in progress in pro¬ 
viding improved products to OE 
customers Industrial relations at the 
Bhandup plant have been satisfactory and 
the company is making efforts to unprove 
the productivity To press their demand 
for bonus, the workers of the Aurangabad 
division went on a go-slow followed by 
some violent incidents The company 
suspended work at the Aurangabad plant 
followed by a lock out since November 12, 
1986 The lock out has been upheld to be 
legal by the Industrial Court at 
Aurangabad The employees union at 
Aurangabad has appealed to the Bombay 
High Court against the orders of In¬ 


dustrial Court The High Court has yet 
to hear the case In the meantime, lock¬ 
out of the Aurangabad unit continues 

THOMAS COOK 

Travelling Far 

THOMAS COOK (INDIA) has fared 
very well during 1986-87 with its income 
from services rendered amounting to 
Rs 4 43 crore against Rs 3 92 crore in the 
previous year and gross profit rising from 
Rs 1 20 crore to Rs 142 crore. Net profit 
is Rs 78 lakh (Rs 47 lakh) Dividend has 
been raised by 2 points to 18 per cent, 
which is covered six times by earnings as 
against 4 27 times previously During the 
year, the company continued to expand its 
operations through its 11 locations in 
India Opening of foreign exchange offices 
at new locations was not possible, as the 
company is now required to obtain ap¬ 


proval from Reserve Bank of India for any 
geographical expansion for this activity 
The company’s application for a further 
two exchange outlets is pending considera¬ 
tion with the Reserve Bank of India. Last 
year’s amendment to the FTS and NTS 
schemes in respect of eligibility for foreign 
exchange to Indians proceeding abroad 
has continued to affect the leisure traffic 
to Europe thereby having an adverse im¬ 
pact on the company’s outbound activity 
Last year, the board had recommended 
issue of bonus shares on a one-for-two 
basis The company had appbed to the 
Controller of Capital Issues (CCI) for his 
consent, but it is yet to receive CCI’s ap¬ 
proval in view of the contingent liability 
disclosed m the balance sheet. The com¬ 
pany has received three notices from the 
Enforcement Directorate and one from 
the Assistant Collector of Customs, New 
Delhi, m respect of alleged infringements 
of Foreign Exchange Regulation Act, 1973 


A BIG HELPING HAND 
FOR SMALL INDUSTRIAL UNITS 


hSU 


NSIC s Leasing Scheme — the 'Sap 
only scheme exclusive for Small llgNj 
Industrial Units for their expansion, 
modernisation and diversification 
programmes 

The Leasing Scheme offers 100% 
financing Leasing, the ideal alternative 
with built-in advantages over all other 


•Sfys mpans of financing, offers protec" 
L'* , -aw tion against inflation as each 
Nft&gfpayment is made with progressively 

cheaper rupee 
innumerable are the benefits of this 
Scheme which has been specially devised 
for Small Industries by their own 
Corporation—-NSIC 


NATIONAL SMALL INDUSTRIES CORPORATION LIMITED 

(A Govt of India Undertaking) 

VaJi Laghu Uoyog Bhavan" OkWa industrial Estate, NEW DELHI-110 020 
Telephone 637071 (10 Lines! Gram SMAL CORP Telex NSIC ND-31-62131, 31-62376 
Regional Offices * Bombay * Calcutta * Delhi * Madras ‘ Guwahati Branch Offtoaa: * Bangalore 
Bhopai * Cuttack ’ Hyderabad * Imphal * Jaipur * Kanpur * Ludhiana * Patna * Rajkot * Tnchur 
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and the Customs Act, 1962 respectively. 
The auditors observe in this report that 
the allegations are being disputed by the 
company, but if held liable, may have a 
very material effect on the company and 
its business. 


and standardised technologies for making 
a number of special steels like high carbon 
steels, spring steels, high strength micro- 
alloyed steels, free cutting steels, case 
hardening steels, forging quality steels, etc 
Better utilisation of by-products and 


wastes to conserve the resources was being 
given specific attention. The company had 
been able to successfully establish utility 
of ferro-manganese slag to partly replace 
manganese ore in the blast furnaces at 
SAIL steel plants. 


CANARA BANK 

Loan-Linked Deposits 

CANARA BANK has launched on a 
Loan-Linked Deposit (LLD) Scheme to 
help middle class people to acquire tangi¬ 
ble assets. A derivative of recurring 
deposit scheme; the new scheme offers an 
option to save for 2, 3, 4 or 5 years. On 
maturity of the deposit, the depositor will 
be eligible for a loan two to five times the 
maturity value of the LLD account. The 
loan has to be repaid in monthly instal¬ 
ments within a period not exceeding seven 
years. Minimum amount of LLD is Rs 50 
and in multiples of Rs 10. LLD account 
can be opened only in the names of in¬ 
dividuals. Maximum amount of loan is 
Rs one lakh. The purpose of loan should 
be to acquire tangible asset/s, provided it 
is not in contravention of RBI directives 
and is subject to the rules, terms and con¬ 
ditions laid down by the bank and repay¬ 
ment capacity of the party/parties. The 
assets so acquired should be 
hypothecated/mortgaged to the bank. In¬ 
terest on the loan will be charged at rates 
applicable to non-priority sector advances 
and compounded quarterly. 


MAHARASHTRA ELECTROSMELT 

Market Leader in 
Ferro Alloys 


MAHARASHTRA ELECTROSMELT is 
emerging as a market leader in the area 
of production of ferro alloys. It is develop¬ 
ing as a medium sized steel plant produc¬ 
ing special steels including stainless steels. 
Sophisticated technologies like CLU and 
SAIL Combined Blowing are being in¬ 
troduced and downstream and upstream 
facilities are being augmented besides put¬ 
ting R and D investments for technology 
development. 

The financial results of the company 
for 9 months ended March 1987 showed 


a profit of Rs 45 lakh which was ah im¬ 
provement as compared to profit of Rs 59 
lakh made during the previous 12 months. 
The company had been able to achieve 
production of 41,470 MT of ferro 
manganese during 1986-87. For the cur¬ 
rent year; a production plan as per licensed 
capacity had been made and the company 
had achieved production to the budgeted 
level during the first five months. 


The company had already 


prodt^ed 


IN THE CAPITAL MARKET 


Neyveli Bonds 

THE state-owned Neyveli Lignite Cor¬ 
poration, which is Asia’s largest lignite 
mining complex and one of top profit 
making public sector enterprises in the 
country, is making yet another attrac¬ 
tive bonds issue for Rs 85 crore. 

Of the proposed issue comprising 
nine per cent (tax free) and 13 per dent 
(taxable) secured redeemable non-con¬ 
vertible bonds of Rs 1,000 each, Rs 35 
crore worth of bonds are being raised 
on private placement basis and the 
balance Rs 50 crore through subscrip¬ 
tion from Indian public. 

The subscription list will open on 
October 30 and will close on 
November 2. 

The nine per cent (tax free) bonds 
are redeemable after 10 years and the 
13 per cent (taxable) bonds after seven 
years. Both these bonds carry two in¬ 
terest schemes—cumulative and non- 
cumulative. Under the cumulative 
scheme, average annual return works 
to 14.1 per cent in the case of nine per 
cent bonds and 20.2 per cent in respect 
of the 13 per cent bonds. Under the 
non-cumulativc scheme, bonds will be 
issued with post-dated interest warrants 
which can be encashed automatically 
on due dates. 

Speaking to reporters in Bombay on 
October 12, M P Narayanan, chairman 
and managing director of the Neyveli 
Lignite Corporation, said the proposed 
issue of Rs 85 crore was to meet a part 
of the cost of its Rs 762 crore project 
for expanding the lignite mining 
capacity from 4.7 million tonnes to 
10.5 million tonnes per annum. During 
the year ended March 1987, the cc r- 
poration achieved a total turnover of 
Rs 444 crore including internal 
transfers on which it made a net pro¬ 
fit of Rs 67.80 crore. Its reserves and 
surplus aggregated Rs 301.69 crore. 
The lignite from the expanded second 
mine would be supplied to the expand¬ 
ed second thermal power station and 
would help to generate about 4,620 
million units of electricity a year at a 
plant load factor of 62.785 per cent. 
This would be sold to the southern 
states of Thmil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh, 


Karnataka, Kerala and the union ter¬ 
ritory of Pondicherry. 

Rajendra Penla 

THE Rs 2.77 crore audio tape project 
of Rajendra Penta Appliances and 
Electronics will commence commercial 
production from March 1988. Address¬ 
ing a press conference in Bombay on 
October 13, the company's chairman 
and managing director, Rajendra Garg, 
said the plant at Waluj near Aurangabad 
in Maharashtra will manufacture 1,500 
million running metres (MRM) of 
audio magnetic tapes for pre-recorded 
cassette manufacturers in the country. 

The company will initially manufac¬ 
ture magnetic tape for audio in pan¬ 
cake form starting from basic raw 
materials such as polyester film, ferric 
oxide, resin and solvents, etc. The most 
important and critical items of plant 
and machinery are being imported 
from the US and Japan. The coating 
line incorporates the latest floating 
oven technology, which ensures higher 
production and superior product 
quality. Similarly, automatic slitting 
line from Fujimolo of Japan will give 
evenly wound pancakes necessary for 
high grade cassette duplication in¬ 
dustry. Entire operations will be car¬ 
ried out in centrally air-conditioned 
clean rooms (dust free) environments. 
At a later stage the company has plans 
to manufacture video and computer 
tapes for which it has obtained re¬ 
quisite licence from the government. 

The company is making a public 
issue of six lakh equity shares of Rs 10 
each for cash at par. The issue opens 
on October 28 and closes or. November 
9 or earlier but not before October 31. 
Rajendra Garg said that the project en¬ 
joyed a low break-even point of 40 per 
cent which was expected to be reached 
in the very first year of production 
and, therefore, the company hoped to 
enter the dividend list early. The com¬ 
pany’s equity shares will be listed for 
dealing on the stock exchanges at 
Bombay, Ahmedabad and New Delhi. 
The issue enjoys 80CC benefits for 
which government approval has been 
already obtained. 



STATISTICS 


Variation (per cent) 


Index Number* of Wholesale Prices 

Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1970-71 = 100) 

Wrights 

Week 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(26-8-87) 

Month 

Year 

28. 1987 

86-87** 

85-86++ 

8485 

83-84 

All Commodities 

1000 

405.2 

-1.4 

5.7 

7.1 

4.8 

5.8 

7.1 

9.5 

Primary Articles 

417 

383.5 

-2.4 

7.4 

10.5 

5.7 

2.1 

4.8 

11.0 

Food Articles 

298 

369.0 

-1.2 

6.7 

8.1 

7.2 

7,9 

6.4 

13.5 

Non-food Articles 

106 

385.2 

-5.9 

23.7 

20.5 

6.7 

-W.3 

-2.3 

15.1 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 

8S 

634 5 

— 

2.7 

1.3 

6.7 

11.9 

2.6 

7.6 

Manufactured Products 

499 

384.5 

-1.0 

5.3 

6.1 

4.7 

J.2 

6.0 

8.7 






Variation (per cent) 



Cost of Living Index 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 






Base 

Month 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Month 

Thar 

1987 

86-87 

85-86 

84-85 

83-84 

For Industrial Workers 

I960 = 100 

736* 

1.7 

9.5 

7.3 

8.7 

6.5 

6.4 

12.6 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 

60 = 100 

658 7 

2.0 

8.2 

5.3 

7.3 

7.9 

8.1 

10.3 

For Agricultural Labourers 

July 60 to 

604 7 

2.7 

6.0 

5.4 

4.8 

48 

0.2 

11.4 

June 61 = 100 














Variation (per cent in brackets) 



Money and Banking 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 






Unit 

Week 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(25-8-87) 

Month 

War 

27, 1987 

86-87+* 

85-86*+ 

84-85 

83-84 

Money Supply (Mj) 

Rs crore 

1,48,894 

1,648 

21,361 

8,266 

21,627 

14,423 

16,058 

13,031 




(11) 

(167) 

(5.9) 

(18.3) 

039) 

(18.7) 

(17.9) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Rs crore 

78,824 

1,340 

13,618 

7,475 

12,822 

6,555 

8,445 

5,757 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs crore 

95,407 

251 

11,098 

2,331 

10,576 

10,963 

10,809 

8,830 

Net Foreign Exch Assets of Banking Sector Rs crore 

4,155 

117 

.862 

-570 

1,251 

13 

1,419 

-104 

Deposit of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rs crore 

1,09,600 

1,478 

16.002 

6,856 

16,723 

13,160 

11,519 

8,550 




(1.4) 

(17.1) 

(6.7) 

(19.6) 

(18.2) 

(19.0) 

(16.4) 

Foreign Exchange Assets** 

Rs crore 

6,510 

117 

-46 

-1,108 

604 

197 

1,319 

1,233 







(8.6) 

(0.8) 

(24.0) 

(28.9) 

Index Numbers of Industrial 

Weights 

Latest 

Average of 






Production 


Month 

Months* 


Variation (per cent) 


(1970 = 100) 





In 

In 

In 

In 

In 




1986 

1985 

1986** 

1985+* 

1984 

1983 

1982 

General Index 

100.00 

222.0“ 

217.5 

204.4 

6.1 

6.4 

6.6 

4.2 

4.5 

Basic Industries 

33 23 

288.7“ 

272.6 

250.9 

7.7 

8.7 

10.8 

5.5 

8.0 

Capital Goods Industries 

14.98 

2351“ 

231.0 

224.1 

2.4 

3.1 

66 

5.3 

-0.9 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

21 33 

187.1“ 

187.7 

179.2 

6.0 

4.7 

6.1 

6.8 

1.9 

Consumer Goods Industries 

30.46 

174.4“ 

173.1 

161.9 

5.3 

6.9 

2.6 

0.6 

5.8 

Durable Goods 

3 81 

303.1“ 

286.7 

246.3 

14.0 

17.4 

17.8 

1.0 

3.6 

Non-Dureble Goods 

26.65 

156.0“ 

156.9 

150.1 

3.4 

4.5 

0.2 

0.5 

6.5 

Foreign Tbade 

Unit 

Latest 

Vlnntli 

Cumulative for* 








lYionin 
(July 87) 

1987-88 

1986-87 

1986-87 

1985-86 

1984-85 

1983-84 

1982-83 

Exports 

Rs crore 

1,097 

4,792 

3,815 

12,550 

11,012 

11,855 

9,872 

8,908 






(14.0) 

(-7.1) 

(20.0) 

(10.8) 

(14.2) 

Imports 

Rs crore 

1,815 

6,906 

6,007 

20,063 

19,766 

17,173 

15,763 

14,356 






(1.5) 

(15.1) 

(8.9) 

(9.8) 

(50) 

Balance of Hade 

Rs crore 

-718 

-2,114 

-2,192 

-7,513 

-8.754 

-5,318 

-5,891 

-5,448 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 

Mfknlh 

Cumulative for* 








ivi o mil 
(Dec 86) 

1986 

1985 

1986 

1985 

1984 

1983 

1982 

Number of Applicants on Live Registers 

Thousand 

30,131 

30,131 

26,270 

30,131 

26,270 

24,861 

23,034 

19,753 

(as at end of period) 





(10.9) 

(6.0) 

(7.9) 

(16.6) 

(10.7) 

Number of Registrations 

Thousand 

435 

5,473 

5,824 

5,473 

5,824 

6.220 

6,756 

5,862 






(-6.0) 

(-6.4) 

(-8.0) 

(15J) 

(-6.6) 

Number of Vacancies Notified 

Thousand 

50 

616 

683 

616 

683 

707 

827 

820 






(-10.0) 

(-3.4) 

(-15.5) 

(0.9) 

(-8.4) 

Number of Placements 

Thousand 

30 

356 

388 

356 

388 

407 

486 

474 






(-8.2) 

(-4.7) 

(-16.3) 

(2.5) 

(-6.1) 

Income 

Unit 

1985-86* * 

1984-85** 

1983-84 

1982-83 

1981-82 

1980-81 

1979-80 

1978-79 

Grots Domestic Product (current prices) 

Rs crore 

2,15,024 

1,90,888 

1,72,704 

1,45,961 

1,30,770 

1,13,548 

95,358 

87,214 

Gross Domestic Product (1970-71 prices) 

Rs crore 

64,988 

61.838 

59,541 

55,068 

53,470 

50,623 

47,191 

49,619 

Per Capita Income (1970-71 prices) 

Rupees 

798 

775 

764 

721 

720 

698 

664 

717 


* For current year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last yean 

** Excluding gold and SDRs. 

+ Upto latest month for which data are available. 

+ + Provisional data. 

Notes: (1) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure relates, c g, superscript 1 indicates that the figure is for January and so on. 
(2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over previous period. 





INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Dalai Lama’s Shadow 

GPD 


The *identity ' of Tibet prior to 1949 consisted of having 13 
primary schools. Now it has close to three thousand. Prior to 
1949 there was no industry in Tibet. Now there is plenty. The 
Dalai Lama’s claim that the local Tibetan population has been 
out-numbered by the Hans has not been supported by third party 
observers Against this background it is going to be extremely 
important for India to handle the Tibetan * problem’ prudently 
Perhaps the agenda foi the next Smo-Indian talks has undergone 
a change already. 


IN many ways the trouble in Tibet began 
outside Tibet, i e, m the United States in 
September 1987 The Dalai I am a who has 
been living in exile in India since 1959 under¬ 
took a visit to that country in September 
The (. Junesc embassy in Washington was ap¬ 
prehensive about the tnp and its political im¬ 
plications On September 18, it warned the 
US government not to permit the Dalai 
I-ama to make political statements during 
his stay m the richest and the most power 
ful country in the free wo Id The Dalai 
L ania was granted asylum in India in 1959 
also on the understanding that he would not 
carry on any political activity from the place 
of his exile It is not difficult to see that he 
and the government of India have been 
rather generous in interpreting the meaning 
of political activity 1 he reason has been that 
while real-polmk has dictated an accom 
modating course as far as the Chinese claims 
to Tibet are concerned, the Indian elite, at 
any rale a sizeable section ot it, has never 
reconciled itself to Tibet being a part ot 
China The American government and elite 
had no doubts whatsoever about Chinese 
sovereignty over Tibet What they were m 
terested at one stage was using the question 
of Tibetan independence to embarrass the 
“communist" government of China With 
Sino-American normalisation, the Chinese 
probably thought that the Americans may 
not be particularly keen on playing the 1 ibet 
card Hence the embassy warning of 
September 18 

Anyway the embassy wanting was ignored 
The Dalai Lama was speaking to the Human 
Rights Caucus on September 21 In that 
speech he put across a five-point proposal 
which, if implemented, would lead to Tibet’s 
eventual independence Further, the Dalai 
Lama was speaking within two weeks of the 
Amnesty International Report which found 
China guilty of several violations of human 
rights The Chinese had dismissed the report 
with the contempt which they thought the 
report deserved (see The Garlic War’, EPW, 
September 26) Soon, however the situation 
started getting worse in Tibet On 
September 24 two Tibetans were sentenced 
to death op charges of murder. On 


September 2T, twenty six bipartisan 
(American) C ongressmen sent a letter to 
Chinese Piemier /hao Ziyang about the 
"freedom” of the unsuspecting Tibetans 
whose human rights were being trampled 
upon because they were being ruled by a 
* communist” state There are many people 
all over the globe who argue that the Soviet 
Union and China are not “communist” 
states But the Americans, especially 
American Congressmen, seem to think 
otherwise Chiang Kaishek’s Kuomintang 
had no respect foi human rights But if the 
Kuomintang had inarched into Tibet m 19M) 
instead of the communists, the American 
view would have been radically different 
Four days after the Congressional lettei 
and three days after the executions the dc 
monstrations in Tibet began on September 27 
They were followed by even bigger 
demonstrations on October 1, China’s na 
tional day 1 hasa’s Drepong monastery and 
the Sera monastery iust outside I hasa were 
the scene ot action The demons! ratois 
mainly Buddhist monks, eyewitnesses said, 
chanted slogans about “Free 1 ibet” Chinese 
police stations were burnt The police open 
ed fire In the disturbances and the police - 
action which followed fourteen people died, 
eight Tibetans and six Han Chinese The of 
ficial media reacted rather strongly to by no 
means uncontrollable or excessively violent 
demonstrations They blamed the Dalai 
Lama and “his agents" for the trouble At 
least a hundred l.amas attempting to cross 
into Nepal were stopped at the last Tibetan 
village on the Kodari pass on the Lhasa 
Kathmandu highway Foreigners were binned 
from entering Tibet All journalists have 
been asked to leave A correspondent made 
bold to ask as to why his talking to officials 
in Tibet was no* “irregular” in the past 
(which it is today) The Chinese official 
brusquely told him that "that was our 
business” Tibetan affairs are an ‘internal’ 
affair of China That has been the official 
Chinese position over the last three weeks 
during which the disturbances m Tibet have 
been repented They have been reported not 
only by foreign tourists and journalists, the 
Chinese media themselves have been forced 


to report them The sombre tone in which 
they have been reported would suggest that 
the l hineve look upon what has been going 
on in I ibet with a great deal ot concern 
They seem to be equally apprehensive about 
‘foreign” or more specifically American in¬ 
volvement tn T ibetan affairs 

It is not neecssarv for an article being 
written in 1987 to discuss the htstonco legal 
question id China’s sovereignty over Tibet 
The tact of the matter is that it has never 
been questioned by any power (not just 
Ncluufat inv stage Tuither a modern, cen 
tranced and disciplined state like China can¬ 
not and will not peimit secession of any of 
its provinces There is no question of Tibet 
becoming an independent state unless and 
until the C hint sc state itse.ll collapses Tb put 
it mildlv that possibility docs not exist This 
would mean that Tibetan freedom is not 
onlv a utopia but also a dangerous kind of 
day dreaming which if persisted in, will end 
up not in the liberation of 1 ibet but rather 
m die liquidation of several innocent 
f ibetans 

I l.c Dal u l,ama s case in support of 
I ibet m nit nuts is based on religion Asian 
s'atcs have witnessed enough hatred and 
bloodshed in the name of religion Indian 
people themst Ives be* ause of Hindu 
Muslim hatted, have reduced themselves 
from a civihsition to a mere geographic 
entity called South Asia The Chinese peo 
pic unlike the Indians arc far more history 
conscious f uey arc ilso conscious of the 
fact (which we tie not) that the Chinese will 
suvivr is i pi ople and claim thur rightful 
place in tm world distribution of power only 
i* they realise that uiciciit st itcs like China 
(or India lot that mtter) ire made up ol 
many streams cultmal religious and philo 
sophical f lies lie not going to give up that 
vitw ot thuit'ilvcs 

Ot course the Dalai lama thinks that 
C hm i has imented histoiy as tar as (ibet 
is concerned One need not and cannot go 
into cnuJing the htstonco legal pros and 
cons of the Dalai I ama s argument The 
mat poll Ilk is what is important It does not 
seem likely that wc shill witness in the 
torcstcable future unrest ot an order which 
would shake the foundations of the C hinesc 
state I he ‘identitv” of Tibet prior to 1949 
consisted >n having IT pnmary schools Now 
it has close to three t* ousand Prior to 1949 
there was no industry in 1 ibet Now there 
is plenty The f >alai 1 ama's claims that the 
local I ibetan population has been out¬ 
numbered bv the Hans arc not confirmed 
by third patty observers The official figures 
insist that the Hans hase not outnumbered 
the Tibetans and are not hkely to in the 
foreseeable future 

Against that background it is going to be 
extremely important foi India to handle the 
I ibetan 'problem' prudently and carefully 
Indian policy has to base itself on a clear 
understanding that it is not in India’s power. 


if it ii in anybody's power, to widen the scope insight. and diplomatic moves, 

of Tibetan autonomy, let alone carving out In any event, the ‘human rights’ issue in The disturbances in Tibet have in short 
an independent status for it. Yet it would be China or as the Asian Wall Street Journal created a problem for India’s foreign policy 

indeed useful if Indian foreign policy could put it “true multi-party elections” in China which is going to require some skill and 

aim at facilitating contacts between the Dalai or the possibility that “the effect of the pro- delicate handling. Once again we shall pro- 

Lama and the Chinese government, ensuring tests will be to help Chifts’s hardliners and bably be required to assen that India cannot 

to the extent possible that they work out hinder the process of reform” should not be and does not have any stake in challenging 

their arrangements. This is not an issue for the concern of India's foreign policy. After the territorial integrity of an Asian state. But 

yet another accord. At best it is an issue for all, our foreign policy makers must that does not mean that India and China will 

delicate foreign policy moves. Before long remember that the Americans are not going not have anything to talk about Tibet. What 

yet another round of border negotiations to do anything about Tibet. With the excep- they talk about and how India and China 

between India and China will open. Even if tion of Indochina, the Americans have as conduct that talk is going to determine the 
we approached the question as a purely a rule fought for other people’s liberation course of Sino-lndian relations for the next 

bilateral matter between India and China it to the last Asian or Latin American that they few decades. Perhaps the agenda of the next 

would be enough. Once again after 19S9 could find. It would be a pity if the rhetoric Sino-Indian talks has undergone a change 

Dalai Lama’s shadow is going to be much of freedom should land us in wrong political already. 


Let's switch on the lights of Diwali! 

And keep on the lights of development! 

So our future Diwalis will be 
ever better and brighter! 

★ Inadequate and erratic rainfall has thrown many parts of Maharashtra in the grip 
of acute scarcity for the fourth consecutive year this year. Government machinery 
is all set to fight the situation on war-footing. 

★ Elaborate plans have been drawn to provide employment to the needy under 
the EGS. 

★ Problem of drinking water supply in rural areas is being tackled efficiently and 
efficaciously. 

★ Supply of power to industries is kept unhindered. 

★ Maharashtra leads in utilisation of non-conventional sources of energy, establishment 
of bio-gas plants and social forestry. 

★ Special efforts have been made to electrify Adivasi villages and Harijan Bastis in 
the State and to provide electricity in the slum areas. 

★ Massive programme of slum improvement is under way. 

★ And now Harijan Bastis and slums in rural areas and those situated within the 
municipal limits, will be provided with community TV sets by the State Government 
on contributory cost basis. So far 5429 community TV sets—2159 colour and 3270 
B & W—have been installed in the Grampanchayat areas. 

Determination and Dedication 
Illumine the Path of Progress! 

DGIMt 


1784 


* * 





POLITICAL COMMENTARY 


Enter the Jan Morcha 

Nishtar 

The setting up of the Jan Morcha had become necessary once it 
was realised by V P Singh and his friends that it was a prolonged 
political tussle which they would have to engage in. The notion 
that either the Congressfl) leadership will be quickly displaced or 
the party will simply disintegrate has turned out to be an 
excessively facile one. Equally facile has turned out to be the idea 
that a grand united front of all opposition parties under the 
leadership of V P $ingh will emerge to confront the Congress(I). 


THE V P Singh bandwagon seems to be 
lumbering along rather well. It may well 
gain some momentum with the launching 
of the Jan Morcha. The Morcha itself may 
appropriately be described as a transit 
camp for it. It has evidently been set up 
to end a rather nebulous position in which 

V P Singh seemed to be leading just a 
motley group of leaders expelled and 
suspended from the Congress(I). The 
Morcha will help to delineate for them 
something of a political identity even 
while they have kept open their options 
in a fluid political situation. The Jan 
Morcha has a membership by subscription, 
a flag of its own and a manifesto in the 
form of a pledge which members are re¬ 
quired to take and which is delightfully 
vague and can be adjusted to suit the 
political convenience of the sponsors. All 
these trappings of a political party not¬ 
withstanding, the Jan Morcha is not sup¬ 
posed to be a political party, at least not 
yet. It can grow into a political party—as 
the volatile Janata party leader, Biju 
Patnaik, who attended the inauguration 
of Jan Morcha asked, “in any case how 
long does it take to form a new party?”— 
or disbanded. Its members will even be 
flee to contest elections but, according to 

V P Singh, if elected, they will not have 
truck with any political party. The 
Morcha, however, is open to members of 
all existing political parties, including 
presumably those who already occupy 
seats in elected bodies, with the qualifica¬ 
tion that such members cannot become 
office-bearers of the Morcha. There 
should not, of course, be any hair-splitting 
on this score. The first all-India convenor 
of the Morcha, Ram Dhan, besides being 
a member of Rajya Sabha is also tech¬ 
nically still a member of the Congress(I) 
since he has only been suspended from 
that party. As befits good politicians the 
sponsors of the Morcha are ready and able 
to take many oddities in their stride. 

The setting up of the Jan Morcha had 
become necessary once it was realised by 

V P Singh and his friends that it was a 
prolonged political tussle which thpy 


would have to engage in. The notion that 
either the Congress(I) leadership will be 
quickly displaced or the party will simp¬ 
ly disintegrate has turned out to be an ex¬ 
cessively facile one. Equally facile has 
turned out to be the idea that a grand 
united front of all opposition parties 
under the leadership of V P Singh will 
emerge to confront the Congressfl). The 
prime minister, it is also quite clear, is not 
ready for a mid-term poll either, let alone 
resign as demanded by all the opposition 
parties. Till the next election to the Lok 
Sabha, V P Singh and his friends had, 
therefore, to set up a multipurpose 
political platform for themselves. Such a 
platform has been cleverly conceived and 
is proposed to be dextrously used. The 
idea seems to be to nibble at the Con¬ 
gressfl), maintain and refine suitable ar¬ 
rangements with all opposition parties 
and, eventually, grow into a separate 
political party to contest the next general 
elections, if that becomes a necessary and 
feasible proposition. At the same time, the 
Morcha will remain a focus of attention 
of the Congressfl) leadership and a rally¬ 
ing point for dissidence, open and hidden, 
to it. The pitiful results of forming a new 
political party in a hurry as, for instance, 
was done by Pranab Mukerji, the finance 
minister under Indira Gandhi, after his ex¬ 
pulsion from the Congress have evidently 
been shrewdly assessed by V P Singh and 
his friends, who besides their larger mass 
base are showing greater politicr! 
perspicacity. 

That the Jan Morcha is seen by the 
Congressfl) leadership as a thorn in its 
side which is giving it a lot of discomfort 
is evident from its awkward manner of 
dealing with the sponsors of the Morcha. 
It has expelled some of them and suspend¬ 
ed some others. Most awkward has been 
the wordy duel on the question of resign¬ 
ing the membership of the two houses of 
parliament between V P Singh and the 
newly appointed Congressfl) general 
secretaries who seem to think that their 
prime duty is to engage in shrill polemics 
god that this it the best demonstration of 


the vitality of their party in a hostile 
political environment. Neither side is 
going to oblige with the resignations being 
demanded. But one of the general secreta¬ 
ries, K N Singh, has adopted a more 
threatening posture with the proposal to 
amend the so-called anti-defection law so 
that anyone expelled from the party, 
howsoever arbitrarily, would lose his seat 
in elected bodies. Those who had sung 
praises of the anti-defection law as subser¬ 
ving a high moral principle in politics have 
now to reflect upon the steady march 
towards authoritarianism in the manage¬ 
ment of the ruling party and the polity 
generally and upon the fact that the anti- 
defection law was conceived and pushed 
through entirely to subserve this purpose. 

How far and in what manner the Con¬ 
gressfl) will be vulnerable to dissidence in 
its ranks and the attraction that V P Singh 
and his Morcha will provide to the mem¬ 
bers of the bloated ruling party will un¬ 
fold in the coming months till the eve of 
the next general election. But, meanwhile 
the Jan Morcha has undoubtedly acquired 
significance as a reference as well as a 
rallying point for the activities of all op¬ 
position political parties. It is not possi¬ 
ble to ignore V P Singh and his Morcha 
and dismiss their activity as a storm in the 
political tea cup which will soon subside. 
Will the Jan Morcha giow into a political 
party on the e/e of the next general elec¬ 
tions a la the Janata paity on the eve of 
the 1977 general elections is, of course, a 
question which merits a great deal of at¬ 
tention. It cannot be ruled out, indeed it 
seems very likely that the Morcha will 
grow into an all-India political party with 
the merger of several of the opposition 
parties which can trace their lineage to the 
Congress. With electoral adjustments with 
the BJP and the communist parties which 
are not likely to merge into any such new 
party, as well as some regional parties, the 
new party may be expected to be in a posi¬ 
tion to challenge the Congressfl) and try 
to dislodge it as the ruling party at the 
centre. The question in this context, 
however, is how stable ''ill the new 
political combination be, if and when it 
is able to displace the Congressfl) from 
power. Considering the experience of the 
Janata party and its government, there 
will be many doubts on this score. It is in 
this light that the question of an alter¬ 
native to the Congressfl) and displace¬ 
ment of its government at the oentre by 
a broader coalition of parties based on a 
minimum agreed programme rather than 
the creation of a single party as an all¬ 
class, all-purpose political formation as 
the other side of the same Congressfl) 
coin has become a relevant issue for 
discussion. 
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Congress (I) Chief Minister’s 
Indictment of Army 

Kamarupee 


The memorandum submitted to the home minister on behalf of 
the council of ministers of the government of Manipur signed by 
chief minister Rishing Keishing is a most unusual document in 
that the indictment of the Assam Rifles has been made not by 
misguided liberals or by sympathisers of the National Socialist 
Council of Nagaland, but by a wing of the establishment itself. If 
the Manipur chief minister accuses the Assam Rifles of 
“indulging in extremely despicable behaviour" it can only mean 
that the arrangements between the leaderships in the peripheries 
of the Indian state and the centre which had made it possible for 
such atrocities to be overlooked have begun to break down. 


ON July 9 this year, •’round mid-day, the 
Assam Rifles post at Oinam village in 
Senapati district of Manipur was raided 
by a group of persons belonging to the 
National Socialist Council bf Nagaland 
(NSCN), an organisation committed to 
‘liberate’ Nagaland and the adjoining 
Naga-inhabited areas in Manipur, Aruna- 
chal Pradesh and Assam, from what it 
views as slavery in India. The NSCN, 
which came into existence following the 
split in the Naga insurgent leadership and 
ranks on both the signing of the Shillong 
Accord (March 25,1975) and later the cor¬ 
rect way of prosecuting the insurgency, has 
been active both in Nagaland (even more 
so) in the Naga-inhabited Ukhrul district 
of Manipur; it also has some support in 
the other Naga-inhabited hill districts of 
Manipur including Ihmenglong district 
(and the adjacent North Cachar Hills 
district of Assam) where received wisdom 
has it that the Naga insurgency has had 
no following; that the so-called ‘Kacha 
Nagas’ of these areas are under the in¬ 
fluence of Rani Gaideliu. 

Be these as- they may, on July 9, the 
NSCN struck at Oinam village and had 
a free run for several hours, apparently, 
after killing nine Assam Rifles personnel 
including a JCO and went away with huge 
quantity of arms and ammunition. The 
Post at Oinam, now everyone agrees, had 
been erected in a terrain virtually indefen¬ 
sible and the NSCN personnel had an easy 
task. The attack was apparently com- 
jpfnanded by 'Captain’ Ramkhating, long 
sought for by the Indian armed forces and 
known to have been involved in several 
daring operations including an assassina¬ 
tion attempt on the Manipur chief 
minister Rishing Keishing, himself a Naga 
1 ... ■. 1 . P 


from Ukhrul district. According to the 
First Information Report lodged by the 
security forces with the police, the NSCN 
raiding parly had decamped with 90 
SLRs, 20 sten guns, 10 LMGs, two 2-inch 
mortars, apart from vast quantities of am¬ 
munition. There has been some controver¬ 
sy even about this (see ‘Memorandum to 
the home minister of India on behalf of 
the council of ministers, Manipur’). 

This is not the first time that NSCN 
personnel have raided army camps or at¬ 
tacked army personnel. Nor indeed is it 
the first time that the armed personnel 
have ‘over-reacted’ to such attacks and 
tried to wreak vengeance on the civilian 
population in the vicinity of such an in¬ 
cident and suspected (probably correctly) 
of having provided the necessary shelter 
and intelligence for such an attack to be 
successful. In the case of the Oinam inci¬ 
dent, certainly, the reaction has been swift 
and brutal. Leaving aside civil liberties 
and human rights organisations like the 
Naga Peoples Movement for Human 
Rights (NPMHR) or several Baptist 
women’s organisations which maintain 
that at .least 27 civilians have been 
murdered by the armed forces in the con¬ 
tinuing ‘flushing-out’ operations, not to 
speak of o(Jter forms of oppression like 
rape, destruction of houses and property 
and of course beatings—complaints like 
these are routinely dismissed by security 
authorities as completely baseless and 
motivated with a view to ‘defame’ the 
Indian armed forces—even the govern¬ 
ment of Manipur headed by a Congress(I) 
politician has made the most severe indict¬ 
ment imaginable of the conduct of the 
security forces after the Oinam incident. 
The memorandum by the council of 


ministers of the government of Manipur 
signed by chief minister Rishing Keishing 
is therefore a most unusual document in 
that the indictment has been made not by 
misguided liberals sitting in metropolitan 
centres or by NSCN sympathisers cynically 
masquerading as civil rights and human 
rights activists in lmphal and Ukhrul but 
by a wing of the establishment itself. If 
Rishing Keishing accuses the Assam Rifles 
of “indulging in extremely despicable 
behaviour”, it can only mean that even the 
arrangement that had come to prevail bet¬ 
ween the leaderships in the peripheries of 
the Indian state and the centre which had 
made it possible for such atrocities to be 
overlooked has begun to break down. 

There are several reasons for such 
breakdown, some specific and, overriding 
these specific reasons, one general. 

The general reason of course is that the 
strains in the consensus and arrangement 
are beginning to tell. After all, Rishing 
Keishing himself has been for long high 
on the ‘hit list’ of NSCN and there have 
been several attempts on his life. And yet, 
even so quintessential a politician as 
Rishing Keishing—and a Congress(l) 
politician at that who true to the genius 
of his party has been a past master at 
political infighting anil has outmanoeuvred 
all the other factional leaders in the 
Manipur Congress, himself leading no 
particular faction to speak of—has been 
forced to realise that he is answerable to 
the people Five years ago, on February 19, 
1982, the NSCN had ambushed an army 
convoy on the Imphal-Ukhrul road in 
which 20 security personnel were killed; 
that incident was followed by the all-too- 
predictable pattern of events of raids, ar¬ 
rests and ‘disappearance’ of several of the 
arrested persons. In the case of two of 
such 'disappearances’ (C Daniel, head¬ 
master of Huining Junior High School 
and C Paul, assistant pastor of the Bap¬ 
tist church in the same village), the 
supreme court itself finally nailed the lie 
that the arrested persons had ‘disap¬ 
peared’ and established that they had been 
killed while in army custody. Nevertheless, 
the political leadership in Manipur (then, 
as now, headed by Rishing Keishing) was 
unaffected. The qualitative change that 
has come over in the last five years only 
reflects the increasing strains in the 
system. 

There are also some specific factors that 
have contributed to this breakdown. These 
arise out of the present political situation 
in Manipur, especially within the ruling 
party itself where Rishing Keishing has 
been fighting off challenges to his leader¬ 
ship from dissidents almost from the day 
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he assumed office, as well as out of the 
murky links between the more conven¬ 
tional party politics and the politics of 
insurgency in Manipur. 

It is perhaps not accidental that barely 
weeks before the Oinam incident there was 
a startling disclosure in a section of the 
press that the chief minister was in 
cahoots with the NSCN and that he had 
actually paid Rs 30 lakh to the NSCN, 
though it was not clear whether the alleged 
payment had been made to secure his own 
safety or out of sympathy for NSCN. The 
source for the report was no less than the 
governor of Manipur General Krishan 
Rao and the inspector general of Assam 
Rifles and general officer commanding of 
the Manipur sector of the Indian army, 
major general P L Kukrety. The report 
said that both the worthies had sent 
reports to the centre drawing attention to 
the Manipur chief minister's ‘links’ with 
the NSCN, though both of them later 
denied having said anything like that to 
any reporter or having sent such reports 
to the centre. But the ‘denials’ sounded 
suspiciously like denials that affirm; and 
the chief minister has had no reason to 
feel kindly to the governor or the GOC. 
These accusations have also come in handy 
for those within the ruling party in 
Manipur in their campaign to secure a 
change in leadership, though till now they 
have not been successful. It is interesting 
that the indignation in the Manipur 
government’s memorandum to the Union 
home minister is as much against this at¬ 
tempt by the army authorities to do dirty 
on Rishing Keishing as against the army 
atrocities. 

Given the long established links bet¬ 
ween overground and underground poli¬ 
tics in the northeast—and indeed between 
politics and plain criminality in the rest 
of the country where there is not even the 
pretense of an ideologically motivated op¬ 
position to the Indian state—it is possi¬ 
ble that both the accusations and the 
denials may be a mixture of truth and 
falsehood, the denials and affirmations 
instead of cancelling out each other ac¬ 
tually sustain each other. But the victims 
in these graver battles are undoubtedly the 
civilian population, caught almost literally 
in the cross-fire in Oinam. 

Another disturbing feature of the Oinam 
incident and its aftermath is that the army, 
which even under the draconian provisions 
of the Armed Forces (Assam and Manipur) 
Special Powers Act 1938 and Armed 
Forces (Assam and Manipur) Special 
Powers (Amendment) Act, 1972, has to 
function at the request of the civilian 
authority “in aid of the civil power”, ap¬ 
pears to have literally driven away the 
symbols of civil authority from Oinam 
and indeed virtually the whole district of 


civil authorities in Manipur as described 
in the government memorandum is tell¬ 
ing. Apparently even the chief minister 
was sought to be obstructed from visiting 
the village. The utter temerity of the army 
authorities and the contempt with which 
they view the civilian authority is most evi¬ 
dent in the.response of the director general 
of the Assam Rifles, Lieutenant General 
Moloy Kumar Lahiri, to the criticism of 
the conduct of the security forces in the 
aftermath of the Oinam incident. 

The director general of the Assam 
Rifles, as reported by the UNI October 5, 
not merely dismissed all the accusations 
but went on to level further charges 
against the civil authorities. “It will not 
be out of place to mention that it is most 
unusual for a top secret memorandum 
presented to the union home minister 
by the chief minister of Manipur on 
September 8, 1987 to be leaked out to the 
public. It will also not be appropriate to 
comment on a document which has not 
been perused by Assam Rifles. However, 
a thorough enquiry should be held to in- 


A RECENT court case involving a film 
magazine Stardust, noted for its cheap, 
catty and in general yellow journalism has 
aroused a lot of anger among many jour¬ 
nalists. One of the staffers wrote an 
allegedly scurrilous article on the basis 
of information supposedly given by a 
‘source*. The n.agazine was sued by 
Shabana Azmi, film actress, whose per¬ 
sonal life was the subject of the article in 
question. The judge, Sujata Manohar in 
deference to the plaintiffs plea demanded 
that the journalist reveal the name of her 
source, accepting the argument that no 
‘public interest’ was involved in this case 
which might justify non-disclosure of 
the source. 

It is this judgment that has angered 
many journalists. Some journalists have 
supported the judgment in the mistaken 
view that this is necessary in order to fight 
yellow journalism and that it is only in 
cases of *public interest’ as determined by 
the courts that a journalist's rights to non- 


vestigate into the circumstances under 
which a top secret document has found 
its way to agencies which are not normally 
in the chain of reporting of such docu¬ 
ments!' In plain language what this means 
is that what is most reprehensible is not 
the fact that the crime has been found out. 
Of course, quite in character, the Assam 
Rifles authorities also deny that the ad¬ 
vance intelligence sent by the police 
superintendent, Senapati district, on 
July 3, fully six days before the NSCN 
raid, to Assam Rifles, CRPF, Manipur 
Rifles and other security forces of possi¬ 
ble attacks by the NSCN, was never 
received by the commandants of the 21st 
and 24th Assam Rifles--for to acknow¬ 
ledge the dispatch of the wireless message 
would to that extent show up the in¬ 
competence of the aimed forces them¬ 
selves; for the inescapable fact is that this 
body of supposedly highly trained and 
motivated men were caught almost literally 
with their pants down that mid-day. The 
emperor might walk without his clothes 
on, but none dare speak about it. 


Unfortunately two things that should 
be kept separate have been mixed up. 
There is the issue of yellow journalism and 
there is the issue of journalist's confiden¬ 
tiality of sources. The latter right should 
be strengthened as much as possible. In 
a country like Sweden, for example, in 
most respects, the best model for advanced 
bourgeois democracy, the journalist gets 
not merely statutory but explicit, constitu¬ 
tional protection so that he or she cannot 
be forced to disclose his or her source and 
it doesn’t matter whether the issue is in 
the public or private interest. That is the 
kind of protection (written explicitly into 
the Constitution) that journalists need in 
India (a weak bourgeois democracy) 
where courts and judges can be much less 
trusted to defy class and political pressures 
to misuse their authority than in a country 
like Sweden. 

Yellow journalism must be opposed. 
There are no adequate mechanisms for ef¬ 
fectively combating this. In this respect a 
strong official code of professional ethics, 
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disclosure should be protected. 


Yellow Journalism and Journalists’ 
Right to Non-Disclosure of Source 

A Vanaik 

Yellow journalism must be opposed, but it is astonishing that 
methods which restrict democratic rights of freedom of the press 
and journalists, specifically the right of journalists to protect their 
sources, should be advocated to tackle problems which should and 
can be dealt with by methods which are not restrictive of basic 
liberties. 



a strong watchdog role by a professional 
body, e g, the Press Council, in fact strong 
legal deterrents like high penalties and 
damages should exist. On this there can 
hardly be disagreement. If court pro¬ 
cedures are too slow and thus delay final 
judgments in libel cases then this is a pro¬ 
blem of court procedures which should be 
altered to facilitate arriving at a final judg¬ 
ment more quickly. 

What is impermissible is that the right 
of journalists to protect their sources be 
weakened as a kind of indirect compen¬ 
sation or substitute for the weakness of 
legal and court mechanisms to tackle their 
problem of adequately dispensing judg¬ 
ments. It is astonishing that methods 
which restrict democratic rights of 
freedom of the press and journalists 
should be pursued to tackle problems 
which should and can be rectified by 
methods (expediting judicial procedures) 
which are not restrictive of basic liberties. 

For socialists, the idea that bourgeois 
courts should be entrusted with ultimate 
powers to arbitrate over the scope of 
democratic rights is not something we 
approve even if in the context we live 
in we recognise its partial necessity. 
Marxists make a distinction between 
democratic rights and bourgeois demo¬ 
cratic institutions. 

We want to deepen and extend fun¬ 
damental democratic rights beyond the 
capacities of bourgeois democratic institu¬ 
tions to tamper or restrict them. If 
bourgeois courts often defend democratic 
rights they also restrict them with special 
rulings and qualifications because these 
judiciary and courts are also class institu¬ 
tions ultimately dedicated to uphold the 
bourgeois order. To believe that in India 
courts can always objectively decide what 
is in the public interest and what is not, 
that they will always protect serious but 
anti-establishment journalists is to be 
guilty of supreme folly. The ruling in the 
Stardust case thus represents the *thin end 
of the wedge'. In fact the very legal 
precedents that the judge cited (which 
included an American case involving the 
Black Panthers) reflected the dangers of 
this way of thinking. Yet she cited this 
precedent in a case where the argument 
is that disclosure should be allowed in 
cases where no 'public interest’ is involved. 
In fact, it would be more logical (though 
journalists would oppose this too) to 
argue that it is where ‘public interest’ is 
involved that a better case can be made 
for compulsory disclosure of sources. This 
seems to have been the main argument of 
higher court which overruled Justice 
Manohar’s verdict that the source should 
be disclosed. 

But to put things into perspective, all 
this business of in the 'public interest’ or 
not is irrelevant to the question of effec¬ 
tively tackling yellow journalism, lb deter 
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this why do you nave to insist on dis¬ 
closure of source? After all, refusing to 
disclose sources does not protect a jour¬ 
nalist or the journal from being punished 
by the court? Why weaken a right of jour¬ 
nalists which should be strengthened? The 
argument given is that if there are jour¬ 
nalists’ rights there are also journalists’ 
responsibilities. 

This is particularly ironic because those 
who argue for selective compulsory 
disclosure of sources in the name of strong 
journalistic responsibility actually believe 
in weak journalistic responsibility and 
corresponding to this, want to weaken 
journalists’ rights. They operate on the 
basic presumption that responsibility for 
yellow journalism is shared between the 
writer/editor/publisher and the source. 
That can be the only logical foundation 
on which they can legally argue that a 
third party, i e, the courts should insist on 
disclosure against a journalist’s wishes. 

There is a fatal flaw here. Just as a 
public personality has certain rights of 
privacy that should not be invaded, the 
source who wishes to remain anonymous 
also has fundamental rights to privacy 
which should not be invaded. What is 
more, by forcing the disclosure of the 
source’s name, in a libel case, he or she 
is being punished for the consequences 
(public effects) of an act (the article in 
question) over which he or she has no con¬ 
trol or responsibility (it is the journalist/ 
editor that decides whether to write an ar¬ 
ticle or not, how to write it, and what in¬ 
formation he should select to use or not 
use and the publisher who prints it). The 
source’s wishes do not decide or determine 
even the writing of the article let alone its 
content. There is none and there cannot 
be any presumption of shared respon¬ 
sibility for the article in question. Its 
writing and publication are the respon¬ 
sibilities of the writer/editor/publisher and 
it is they who must face the consequences 
of what they write/publish. The court is 
free to judge them as leniently or harshly 
as it sees fit on the basis of what is writ¬ 
ten and other evidence, and to punish 
them as harshly or mildly for this action 
of writing/publication. The question of 
disclosing the source does not come into 
the picture at all. In fact it is precisely 
because journalists’ have strong respon¬ 
sibility for what they write (not shared 
with the source) that corresponding to this 
one should demand strong laws and 
penalties against libel and strong rights for 
journalists, e g, no question of compelling 
them to disclose their sources. 

It is only when the journalist volun¬ 
tarily renounces in part his responsibility 
for what he has written (he voluntarily 
decides not to stand fully by what he has 
written) and says he was misled by an in¬ 
formant, can the question of the source’s 
responsibility for what is written in die of¬ 


fending article becomes a matter of court 
judgment. In short the journalist is the 
crucial mediator. It is respect for his 
integrity, his independent judgment and 
his willingness to stand by what he writes 
that is paramount. Such an approach 
shows true and genuine respect not just 
for journalists but for journalism. In the 
guise of wanting respectable journalism, 
the supporters of the judgment in the 
Stardust case display in fact a fundamen¬ 
tal disrespect for journalists, journalism, 
press freedom and even the democratic 
rights and privacy of the informant. Jour¬ 
nalists must bear strong responsibility for 
libellous writing. They must be prepared 
to bear strong punishment for such 
writing. They must also have strong rights 
protecting their craft and profession. 

if one seriously thinks about the issue 
of yellow journalism then clearly this kind 
of journalism thrives best in capitalist 
societies where people are reduced to com¬ 
modities and where what counts most is 
how to make money and profits. Per¬ 
sonalised writing, gossip and scandal in 
written form are much rarer in societies 
where there is no real ‘glamour’ industry 
and where the nexus between this and 
private entrepreneurs is weak or non¬ 
existent. Yellow journals and yellow jour¬ 
nalism is encouraged because they bring 
in money. It is the publishers and owners 
of such journals who rake in most of the 
profits. They are the biggest culprits, even 
more so than the journalists who work for 
them. That is why damages be issued 
against the publisher-owner. Now yellow 
journalism and gossip-mongers and 
‘sources’ for scandal obviously have a 
mutual feedback relationship with each 
other. But it should be obvious to anyone 
who stops to think for a moment that it 
is essentially the existence of yellow jour¬ 
nalism/journals that creates the ‘sources' 
or tipsters, not the sources or tipsters that 
create yellow journalism/journals. It is 
these journals that are the root causes of 
such offensive writing. It is these which 
must be eliminated. The sources will then 
progressively dry up. Such journals are a 
blight on the good name of all decent 
journalists and on the profession as such. 
They have to be combated in a variety of 
ways even though ultimately capitalism 
and the values it promotes must be 
eradicated if we are to be completely free 
of this muck. In this sense the struggle of 
journalists is part of the wider struggle of 
the oppressed masses for sodatsm and 
socialist democracy, for greater freedoms 
and rights than capitalism can provide. 
Ytllow journalism must be fought against, 
along with the struggle for deepening the 
democratic rights of journalists and for 
ever greater institutionalisation of press 
freedoms. Yellow journalism must not be 
fought against in a manner which weakens 
these freedoms and democraticrights. 



Teachers’ Strike: The DUTA 
Experience 

Tanilai Sarkar 
Sumit Sarkar 
Pradip Kumar Datta 


hew middle class professions have been able to sustain a strike tor 
such a long time in the face of a two-month long wage cut as the 
Delhi University teachers have done. An exceptionally high level ot 
direct democracy has provided the underpinning tor such 
lesiltence. 


profession even less attractive than it is 
today, wilt disastrous atfeu the quality 
ol education offered to students The pro 
cess would be turthci consolidated by the 
introduction ol autonomous college's 
which will distribute educational icsouiees 
m an unequal and elitist mannet 

The Septcinbci l aeietinent did dolt 
out a few timnhs to some see'ions of 
Delhi te ithers is we‘l It m idt merit pro 
moled tcuhcis i lieihle tot the ntw 
icadus eiide T i i su 101 innior doidc 
did not desc'op to rhstnnt the eouise ol 
the struja It I e\» n lddlt u iss ptoftssions 
h ot been lblt to sust m i Make tor such 
*i long time i the f at i I a two month 
long wane cut 


THL amazing scope and intensity of the 
teachers strike—countrywide at lirst, and 
now continued against tremendous odds 
bs Delhi University teachers— is a measure 
ot our anget at the government offensive 
to bureauciatise higher education and 
marginalise teachers Such an attempt is 
being made on this scale lor the first time 
since independence 

Sumanta Banerjees One Step For 
ward and Backs to the Wall’ (LPH, 
Septunbci 19) a valuable critique of the 
All IJt TO settlement tails, however, to 
■void i fundamental tnvialisation ot basic 
issues His fiamework is one ot a sordid 
taction fight within the organised left 
Haunted, perhaps, bv the possibility that 
the C PI(M) may be let oil the hook, 
Bancncc devotes the bulk of his article to 
establish its ‘duplicity’ The ( P1(M) polit 
buio had, however, unequivocally eon 
demned the agreement on September 6, 
and People a Demotrucy on September 20 
had optnly criticised Thekedath and 
C hakravaity as persons who “can no more 
be entrusted with the leading role m the 
teachers’ movement” For Banerjee all this 
is no more than a gimmick to win DU IA 
elections for which, by some strange logic, 
the CPI(M) central leadership is willing 
to sacrifice its ‘party interests’ m West 
Bengal To strengthen his point against the 
CPI(M) Banerjee has discovered a ‘secret 
revolt* against the sell-out within CPI 
ranks It is curious that nothing of 
this sort was reflected in the National 
Executive meeting on the following day 
or in subsequent events Unfortunately, 
such argument can be only too easily ap¬ 
propriated by anti-strike propagandists 
withm Delhi University who are eager to 
establish a pattern of ‘left betrayal’ 
since 1942 

The much more fundamental problem 
is that Banerjee chooses not to write 
about the profound implications of the 
A1FUCTO ‘sell-out* The three basic 
demands of the AIFUCTO struck at the 
roots of the government’s attempt to con¬ 
trol education and teachers: the multi¬ 


grade structure and the ‘career advance 
ment formula (thiough conlidential 
icports) aic levers to divide teachers and 
make them dependent upon authorities 
The September 4 agreement maikcd a 
mere cosmetic change It did not modit* 
exclusively bureaucratic controls over pro 
motions In,tcnd it converted the tight 
against the Ncv* Education Policy into i 
totting up of inafcml gains and losses c I 
particulai sections 

It is precisely because of ns clear 
peispectivc on the broad issues that the 
DUTA carried on the struggle Right tiom 
the Hospitals and Other Institutions Hill 
during the Janata period, when it became 
apparent that the government was plan 
nmg a national offensive against educa 
tion, DUTA has been agitating in many 
forms— dharnax, token strikes, agitational 
literature, conventions, etc-against this 
anti democratic thiust This comprchcn 
sive understanding developed through two 
successive strikes (1982 8T and 1985 86) to 
establish and defend the principle ot 
quota free merit based promotion Quota 
in any form provides scope for the ever 
cise of arbitrary powers by authorities it 
introduces unnecessary competition 
among fellow teachers and inslitutiona 
lises a culture of patronage In passing a 
may be added that the much vaunted 
system of open selection is by no means 
free of such problems The number ot 
open posts depends on biological ac 
cidents, since posts become availab'e 
mainly through retirement, resignation 
or death 

A sustained and thoughtful DUTA 
campaign against the Mehrotra report and 
the June 17 notification has brought out 
the multiple dimensions of the bureau 
cratic offensive national eligibility tests, 
two years’ probationary period, splitting 
up of grades, refresher courses designed 
by non-teachers, confidential report-based 
promotion and ‘autonomous’ colleges 
where governing bodies and academic 
councils will have no teacher represen 
tatives. All this, by making teaching as a 
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An exceptionally huh lev 1 ot direct 
dt mocracv provulesthe undeipinninv for 
smh resihtnee Ml dcusioii" cun those 
taken in evticine unci einics (like that 
liter September 1) le | lodil isOl l4tlci 
piOees sllll ISMKIIIU 11 lltei'l 11 v III col 
leges e" ended executive while lliv 
ICUehel i ill piltleip ti exceuliu Heelings 
which ire neve held helm el ele ed dome 
mil tin illy in t si t eenei tl body meetings 
convened eveiv Mel dll it ell is situ l 
lions lhecv’el led excel tivc v hlch met 
onStpteinbii u i inst line milled into 
in open ur ltlm blende 1 bv ovei 
VM> tc idlers 

1 quills rein irk tlrle ll he deeisive 
powcis e 1 the g enei it be Is < >n St| tenibi r h 
the 1)1 I\ ixteelu w is ihn >st eUillv 
divided on ihe qinsiion of out in mig the 
stake It w i lie i il itte telcd general 
herds divult 1 i *i i In i prowlin’sine ol 
l It ihiom h he to n >1 tie nbci <t ons 
which i nc u unai am lined c fui 
eoniimiatiou il ilu net ffc nti ist with 
the hole end e miel p Mums ot tile 
Mill IO eeriuni ulel ii u h ivc been 
mote pie no ) i c 1 Mans l <1 1 \ nie l bets 
still re e ill tb win dtv dm in the' 
19M stake vele.ii nut it on vs ih I hi 
lUthoi i e wtt ie| <’iteel vuv hill til 
herur bv IH 1 \ le Jus tiiel dieeussed n> 
i huge p uhtttng Iteiehus ’nil student" 
in lmrii ol the l «i( buildings The cn 
tire course it 1)1 IA take" peieratcs 
dady liitcns. dutlotue-. helwe'en DUTA 
activists and iniividual te where < on 
nnuous Jcbncs thieruth the c piocesscs 
have shatpened u J developed a stakinelv 
matutc loneeptiiil itimi of the 1 load 
issues which is rellcued in tin lanvc and 
depth olthcDl l A liter etiue oi vinous 
aspects of the \i w l due tiion Poliey This 
daily intern eshtiip of u mauve peispcc 
tive and ma>s involviment makes irtcle 
vant political models that hist themselves 
on a simple minded envision between the 
leadership and the led divisions whnh 
emphasise eitho tin p rwci of mampula 
live Uadtis oi poma leous radical 
pressures bom ndow 
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Rajendra Penta 
Appliances & Electronics 

Limited 

It makes an exciting 
investment opportunity, today. 


RAJENDRA PENTA la an ambitious 
company posied to make it big in the 
growing world of electronics. Its 
initial project is for manufacture of 
Magnetic Tape for audio, in pancake 
form, to cater to a rewarding market 
where demand far outstrips supply. 
With a concentration on excellence, 
the Company is equipping its ultra¬ 
modem plant ideally situated in a 
backward area of Maharashtra with 
world-class imported machinery. 
The latest technical knowhow will 
help it to race ahead of the 
competition in the Indian market. An 
economical capital outlay has also 
laid the ground for a profitable, 
prosperous future. 

In near future the Magnetic Tape 
manufacturing capacities will be 
expanded to begin production of 
Video and Computer Tapes. 



The prospects, you will agree, are 
superb. RAJENDRA PENTA's Public 
Issue of 6,00,000 Equity Shares at 
par is your big opportunity to get 
hold of a lucrative scrip. Grab It. 
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Women’s Straggle for Housing 
Rights 

Gabriele Dietrich 


m blatantly violate women's constitutional 
right to equality. Women’s housing rights 
(or lack of them) are entirely mediated by 
the compulsion to get married within the 
patriarchal rules of the game. It was 
pointed out that women’s access to hous- 


The lack of housing affects men and women differently, but 
women have greater difficulty in securing even the most basic 
rights to shelter. Some of the problems women face not only in 
obtaining housing rights but also in evolving a relevant perspective 
which would specifically address their problems were highlighted 
at a recent workshop in Madras. The experience of a Madurai 
group in resolving the problems of the eviction and 
resettlement of slum dwellers also shows that women’s involvement 
and their leadership are crucial to any struggle for housing rights. 

THE fact that this year is the Interna- flicts arising from this problem appeared 

tional Year of Shelter for the Homeless a bit trivial, they did in fact reflect a rather 

(IYSM) has led to an effort to strengthen deep rooted problem which arises at the 

existing housing struggles. The formation local level in a much more massive way. 

of the National Campaign for Housing There is a very real difficulty for women 

Rights (NCHR) at a consultation in to create a space of their own in which to 

Bombay m July 1987 has drawn together develop their own perspective on a general 

a good part of the scattered forces involved issue and there is a genuine feeling among 

in the battle lor one of the most essential men, especially if they think they are ‘sup- 

basic rights. While one direct objective of portive’ to feel ‘excluded’. As far as the 

the NCHR is the drafting of a Bill on workshop is concerned this could have 

Housing Rights, which would be a people- been avoided by planning it in such a way 

oriented alternative to the National Hous- that women could have met for one or two 

ing Policy, the Draft Approach Paper days among themselves first before em- 

(DAP) of the legal work group is for- barking on a joint meeting. At the local 

mulated in such a way that it involves level, where women live in close-knit family 

broad issues which go far beyond the legal units and under the control of caste- 

aspects of a bill. Especially, there were panchayats, the problem is much more 

tour aspects highlighted m the Bombay difficult. 

consultation which question implicitly the That women and men are affected by 
limitations of the present economic the housing problem in very different ways 
system, namely: (1) Housing as a fun- becomes apparent if one considers that 
damental right; (2) equal rights for women; housing involves access to a basic mini- 
(3) right to information; and (4) adequate mum area of land, legal and social security 
social controls over implementation of of tenure, right to the process of law, 
housing rights. Practically the campaign freedom from discrimination of any kind, 
works in such a way that workshops at na- freedom of choices in location, access to 
tional and regional level try to draw building materials, water, road, sanitation, 
together local experiences and in turn, the drainage, postal services, fuel and other 
insights of workshops are fed back into energy, access to open space, safe environ- 
local struggles. The aim is to generate ment, access to health and education, 
information and build solidarity. local and public transport, the vote, ra¬ 

tion card, right to know about accessibility 
Workshop on Women and Housing and availability of land, the problem of 
In the beginning of August, a national ownership and popular monitoring and 
workshop on Women and Housing was social controls through statutory corn- 
held in Thambaram near Madras in which munities. While all of these are general 
housing activists and women’s movement peoples rights and needs there is no ques- 
activists from Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi, tion that women face much greater dif- 
Bangalore and different parts of Ihmil Acuity in securing implementation of any 
Nadu got together. The very dynamics of of these for themselves. If at all, they only 
the workshop were interesting because come to enjoy any right of this kind 
despite the agreement that women’s tela- mediated through the patriarchal struc- 
tionship to housing is different from that tures of the family which is reinforced by 
of men, it was not at all clear how the dif- domestic violence and by discriminatory 
ferent perspectives could be reconciled laws, especially religious personal laws, 

and to what extent this could be done in property rights and customary laws en- 

a mixed group. Though some of the con- forced by caste panchayats which often 


ing and involvement in the planning and 
execution of buildings is in fact vanishing 
with controls over land and building 
materials becoming entirely subject to the 
highly competitive capitalist market. This 
means that while women are often con¬ 
fined to the home, their access to a space 
of their own or to any decision-making 
over housing is in fact diminishing. Both 
domestic and external violence contribute 
to make women feel helpless in the face 
of the patriarchal and class rules of the 
game through which they are to a large 
extent excluded. The difficulty is to fight 
the battle in such a way that women do 
not merely get more integrated into the 
capitalist system but that their involve¬ 
ment makes a significant contribution to 
overcome the system. The workshop went 
into detailed discussions on property 
rights, violence, women and work and ac¬ 
cess to house construction skills. In all of 
these workshops it was attempted to relate 
the specific topic to the overall problem 
of what with reference to a term coined 
by Ruth Vanita and Madhu Kishwar, has 
been understood as the “essential 
homelessness of women”, i e, the fact that 
ultimately, a woman is always looked on 
as a stranger, even in her natal or 
matrimonial home. The possibility of be¬ 
ing violently evicted, always looms large 
and leads to all sorts of very damaging 
‘adjustments’. Now to overcome this is one 
of the crucial questions. 

One of the most contradictory problems 
is the question of property. While proper¬ 
ty rights to a house basically mean the 
light to sell it, women's real need is the 
right to secure tenure and the right to stay 
in a place without being harassed by family 
members and neighbours. There was a 
long and not lully conclusive debate 
whether house pattahs should be given 
jointly to husband and wife or m the 
women’s name only. It was felt by many 
that joint pattahs or other house titles do 
not safeguard women’s safety of tenure 
since a woman can be driven out of the 
house by domestic violence while the hus 
band's right to stay cannot be touched. If 
the title is in the woman’s name, the hus¬ 
band can still beat her up but his right to 
stay can be questioned under these cir¬ 
cumstances. Even so, it remains a ques¬ 
tion of enforcement of rights through 
social control. 

It is obvious that strong organisation 
of slum women and presence of at least 
50 per cent women in statutory commit¬ 
tees would be an essential pre-condition 







to safeguard women's rights to housing. 
This is all the more necessary since other¬ 
wise a woman’s right to property may on 
the contrary enhance her chances of being 
harassed or even murdered. It was also felt 
that where slum dwellers’ organisations or 
unions in the unorganised sector co-exist 
with strong women's organisation (as e g, 
is the case with KKNSS/Women’s Voice 
in Bangalore) safeguarding women’s rights 
under conditions ot joint pattah may be 
quite viable. There seems to be a need for 
flexible solutions including also collective 
ownership patterns. A further workshop 
of NCHR will go into the crucial ques¬ 
tion of social controls which is at the heart 
of the matter. 

There is another difficult problem in¬ 
volved in the property right of women and 
that is the issue of a secular civil code. For 
the time being, women’s right to property 
falls under the religious family laws which, 
each in their own way, affect women 
adversely. If the bill wants to strike down 
this property right, the right to housing 
needs have to be incorporated into the 
constitution as a fundamental right. Only 
then can the bill be implemented without 
being hampered by the argument of 
freedom of religion. Practically, this will 
require a determined effort to build forms 
of solidarity at the local level which would 
be able to withstand any communalist 
backlash This is easier said than done. 

Madurai Womi-n s Si rugoi t 

Madurai, situated in the heartland of 
Ihmil Nadu, has been experiencing a 
deteriorating housing situation for many 
years, from a sleepy temple town cover¬ 
ing an area of 2 60 sq km with 41,600 
population in 1X66, it has spread over 
51.84 sq km. The 1981 Census population 
figure is given as 8,20,891 and with addi¬ 
tional buths and migration, the present 
figure is well above 10 lakhs. Madurai is 
divided into 65 watds from which 
municipal councillors were elected and it 
can safely be assumed that each of these 
wards comprises at least two slum areas. 
According to the Slum Clearance Board, 
there are 107 slums housing 29,767 
families. Between two and three lakh peo¬ 
ple are estimated to live in slums. Apart 
from textiles (a good number of mills as 
well as handloom), the city does not have 
large industry but there are a number of 
small scale industries and workshops like 
motor engineering, ‘everaliver’, food pro¬ 
ducts, etc, and business in the form of 
shops, cinema theatres and hotels has 
been expanding rapidly since Madurai is 
also a tourist and pilgrimage centre 
Drought and water scarcity are a chronic 
phenomenon with drinking water making 
its appearance in taps every fifth day and 
water lorries, transporting liquid of 


various degrees ot contamination, trying 
to bridge the gaps, contributing to traf¬ 
fic congestion and corruption. The tradi¬ 
tional sewage and drainage system of the 
temple town which was exemplary in (he 
old days, has given by under the pressure 
of expansion and today, on the rare oc¬ 
casions when the city is lashed by heavy 
rains, vast areas including the central bus- 
stand are thoroughly under water within 
20 minutes and the transport system 
collapses instantly. 

Pressure on the city’s resources is moun¬ 
ting from both ends. Rich vested interests 
are increasingly encroaching on common 
lands. Land prices are soaring and a grow¬ 
ing number of urban poor end up without 
secure housing rights. They in turn en¬ 
croach on land along railway lines, roads 
and canals. Tknks are converted into 
building areas which affect the water 
situation adversely. People are also pour¬ 
ing into the city because of severe drought 
situation in the surrounding districts over 
successive years. The proliferation of slum 
areas leads either to chaotic, unplanned 
growth where local slum lords secure 
legitimation of their vested interest, or to 
random evictions which prove to be very 
destructive of people’s day-to-day capacity 
to sumvc. So far alternative accommoda¬ 
tion has not been allotted. Occasionally, 
'squatters’ have been legalised but no 
amenities provided. This system bred a lot 
of corruption, since there was no acknow¬ 
ledged procedural way to legitimise squat¬ 
ters’ rights, except by paying bribes. 

Recently, Pennurimai Iyakkam (move¬ 
ment for women’s rights) an autonomous 
women's organisation, comprising mainly 
slum dwellers, has taken up the problem 
of alternative accommodation as a basic 
right in a more systematic way. This was 
based on the insight that it is women and 
children who are most severely affected by 
evictions. The women formed local com¬ 
mittees and surveyed the situation house 
to house. Fortunately, the collector and 
some other officials have been very sym¬ 
pathetic when people’s desperate situation 
was presented to them in an organised way. 

In June 1981 about 100 families were 
evicted from Kothandaraman Mill Road in 
Kirathurai, an area along the eastern 
railway line, which was followed from the 
Villapuram tank area eviction (about 100 
houses) and from the Koshakulam tank 
area in Puthur (335 houses) After detailed 
surveying, a procession of about 600 peo¬ 
ple, mostly women, took place in the cen¬ 
tre of Madurai on July 12, ending in a 
public meeting which protested the ar¬ 
bitrariness of the evictions and demanded 
fast alternative solutions. As a first step, 
335 families from Koshakulam have now 
been allotted house sites la Sak- 


kimangalam. The new area has been 
surveyed and accepted. This was for the 
first time in the history of Madurai that 
a resettlement has taken place in a 
systematic way and with people’s involve¬ 
ment in the decision making. The strug¬ 
gle had all the ingredients of drama. There 
were initial attempts from church institu¬ 
tions to divide the people by patronising 
some and leaving out others. There was 
another attempt by men belonging to a 
populist political party to /prevent the 
women’s committees from acting by get¬ 
ting things done the usual way, i e, with 
patronage from above and palm greasing. 
This effort was reinforced by serious bully¬ 
ing and threat of violence which at one 
point nearly succeeded in ‘convincing’ the 
local women that they had to *adjust’ and 
’entrust’ themselves to their menfolk. Only 
when Pennurimai Iyakkam threatened to 
withdraw from the struggle unless the cor¬ 
ruption and bullying ended, could the 
women’s committees function again. Signi¬ 
ficantly, after the initial hesitation, the right 
to the house-site was given in the name of 
women, though the photo on the docu¬ 
ment will comprise the whole family. This 
was done after the women had emphasised 
in a letter to the collector that this was 
necessary in order to safeguard the housing 
rights of women and children which are 
jeopardised by violence, drinking and cor¬ 
ruption in which the local men indulged. 

Anothr significant aspect consists in the 
fact that Pennurimai Iyakkam supported 
by Chuzhnilai Pathukappu Iyakkam 
(movement for protection of the environ¬ 
ment) tries to take environmental priorities 
into consideration as far as possible. In 
some places where people have squatted in 
tanks or on the banks of canals, they are 
encouraged to demand alternative accom¬ 
modation provided they find the alter¬ 
native viable and these areas from which 
people are removed are indeed put to pur¬ 
poses which are likely to improve the water 
and drainage in the city. 

Of course, this is only a very small 
beginning. The next step needs to be re¬ 
allotment of house-sites in Valayankulam. 
There is also urgent need to co-ordinate the 
re-allotment of house sites with instant 
provision of basic amenities like water, 
electricity, roads, latnnes. But slum 
clearance board drags its feet. Right now, 
one women’s committee faces a major dif¬ 
ficulty in having the children admitted to 
school after resettlement. 

Whatever the drawbacks and the magni¬ 
tude of the obstacles, it becomes visible at 
the macro- as well as the micro-level that 
women’s involvement in housing struggles 
is crucial in reconstructing the fabric of 
their social life and will go a long way in 
creating awareness about the wider needs 
of transformation of society as well, 



Debt Where Credit Is Due 

Andre Gunder Frank 

The reparations transfer out of Germany after its First World War 
defeat reached a maximum of perhaps 3.5 per cent of GNP and 
15 per cent of export earnings in the darkest years of 1929-31. In 
his “The Economic Consequences of the Peace”, Keynes warned 
that this drain would be unsustainable for Germany and 
counterproductive for the world. He was proven right by the 
resultant rise of Hitler. Yet many Third World countries are today 
being drained at 5 and 6 per cent of their GNP and 30 to 50 per 
cent and more of their export earnings annually through the 
resource transfer of their debt service. And despite this enormous 
hemorrhage of the Third World, most proposals to deal with the 
Third World debt crisis propose to further increase the debt now 
and debt service later even more. 


The discovery of America, and that of the 
passage to the East Indies by the Cape of 
Good Hope, are the two greatest events 
recorded in the history of mankind... lb the 
natives, however, both of the East and West 
Indies, all the commercial benefits which can 
have resulted from those events have been 
sunk and lost in the dreadful misfortunes 
which they have occasioned... It is impossi¬ 
ble that the whole extent of their conse¬ 
quences can have been seen... What 
benefits, or what misfortunes to mankind 
may hereafter result from those great events, 
no human wisdom can foresee... 

All European nations have given such ex¬ 
traordinary privileges to bills of exchange, 
that money is more readily advanced upon 
them, than upon any other species of obliga¬ 
tion. .. Many vast and extensive projects, 
however, were undertaken, and for several 
years carried on without any other fund to 
support them besides what was raised at this 
enormous expense. The projectors, no doubt, 
had in their golden dreams the most distinct 
visions of this great profit. Upon their 
awakening however... they very seldom, I 
believe; had the good fortune to find it... 
Each endorser becomes in turn liable to the 
owner of the bill for those contents, and, if 
he fails to pay, he becomes too from that mo¬ 
ment bankrupt. 

—Adam Smith, 
"The Wealth of Nations”, 1776 
THE real Adam Smith, like his contem¬ 
porary copy, wrote during a period of long 
economic crisis. He made the two above 
cited observations, which afford us impor¬ 
tant historical perspective on the contem¬ 
porary debt crisis on the occasion of this 
year’s annual World Bank-IMF meeting. 

Ope of Smith’s observations reflects the 
drain of resources from poor peripheral 
countries to rich metropolitan ones, which 
is generated during periods of economic 
crisis. The ‘Rape of Bengal’ and the drain 
from the Caribbean slave colonies during 
the economic crisis of the 1760s and 1770s 
observed by Smith is an example Another 
is the Drain’ from India and other newer 
colonies duringthe period, of imperialist! 


and colonialism in the crisis after 1873. 
The exploitation of Central Europe by 
Germany and the ‘Greater East Asian Co- 
Prosperity Sphere* of Japan in the 1930s 
are other examples. The contemporary 
‘perverse? flow of capital from poor third 
world debtor countries to rich creditor 
ones is therefore not exceptional but 
normal for periods of economic crisis. 

Smith’s other observation reflects on a 
normal crisis response, which has also 
become a mechanism to effect this ‘per¬ 
verse* resource transfer: the excessive crea¬ 
tion of credit by drawing and re-drawing 
bills of exchange, ‘‘to which the unfor¬ 
tunate traders have sometimes recourse 
when they are on the brink of bankrupt¬ 
cy”. Smith observed how the Banks of 
England and Scotland issued “too great 
a quantity of paper” in the preceding 
years. In the centuries before Smith as well 
as in those after him, speculative credit 
creation and use has characterised each 
culminating boom and led to the subse¬ 
quent bust, like those of 1620,1720,1873 
and 1880s, 1907, 1929, and the one likely 
to come. 

In the present crisis, this speculative 
financial mechanism is an important in¬ 
strument to effect tne neo-colonial drain 
of resources and capital from poor to rich, 
which is analogous to the colonial drains 
during past economic crises. However, to¬ 
day’s drain is a veritable hemorrhage, 
which is proportionately greater than 
some of the recent past. The reparations 
transfer out of Germany after its First 
World War defeat was about 2 per cent 
of annual GNP in the late 1920s and 
reached a maximum of perhaps 3.S per 
cent in the darkest years 1929-31. Repara¬ 
tions payments amounted to about IS per 
cent of export earnings. In his “The 
Economic consequences of the Peace”, 
John Maynard Keynes had warned that 
this drain would be unsustainable for 
Germany and counterproductive for the 


world. He was proven right by the resul¬ 
tant rise of Hitler. Yet many third world 
countries are today being drained of S and 
6 per cent of their GNP and 30 to SO per 
cent and more of their export earnings an¬ 
nually through the resource transfer of 
their debt service. Since the beginning of 
the third world debt crisis in 1982, the 
third world has suffered a net transfer of 
about US S 200 billion through debt ser¬ 
vice per se (of which $ 135 bn from Latin 
America, and S SObn from Africa), 
another S 100 bn through capital flight 
(which increases proportionately to in¬ 
coming loans), an additional $ iOObn 
through lower export prices and terms of 
trade, plus the usual $ 100 bn of remit¬ 
tances of profits and royalties on foreign 
investment and technology. That totals 
upto roughly $ 500 bn remitted in five 
years, compared to a total accumulated 
debt of S 1,000 bn. 

Despite this enormous hemorrhage of 
the third world, most proposals to deal 
with the third world debt crisis propose 
to increase the debt now and debt service 
later even more. This is notably true of the 
(US Treasury Secretary) Baker plan to in¬ 
crease loans to IS third world countries 
and the proposals to cap the interest rate 
and to add this interest to the principal. 
Instead, the obvious emergency remedy 
against this hemorrhage is to reduce the 
massive outflow of resources and money 
from these countries. Only a minority of 
political proposals advocate this. They 
range from Fidel Castro’s suggestions for 
unilateral third world debt moratoria or 
even default to US Senator Bradley’s pro¬ 
posal to write down principal by 3 per cent 
each year and President Garcia’s unilateral 
decision to limit Peruvian debt service to 
10 per cent of export earnings. Only the 
last of these has received even limited sup¬ 
port by the powers that be. Ironically, 
while such diverse figures as Henry Kiss¬ 
inger, Fidel Castro and Raul Alfonsin pro¬ 
pose as yet unacceptable political solu¬ 
tions to what they see as a political pro¬ 
blem, the market has begun to offer de 
facto modifications. The magic of the 
market discounts the face values of these 
debts to the estimated real values that new 
purchasers are willing to pay for them in 
secondary markets. At the same time, 
however, it maintains the nominal face 
value of this paper on which the debtors 
are spposed to pay debt service to the new 
owners. This procedure only reduces the 
debt service if the debtor buy his own 
paper at a discount or if he defaults on 
it. Banks have also increased their bad 
debt reserves to hedge against such possi¬ 
ble debtor defaults. However, there are 
also a number of as yet unused normal 
legal practices available to reduce the 
hemorrhage and complement the realistic 
market write down of these debts. We 



















review some of these below under coun¬ 
tract law, privatisation, international 
charters, and bankruptcy. 

The onset of the debt crisis itself and 
much of the accumulated registered debt 
is by now due to the sudden spectacular 
nse in the rate of interest aft^r 1979. (First 
the American Federal Reserve raised the 
interest rate for domestic reasons and then 
the Reagan Administration bid it up even 
further by borrowing to finance its grow¬ 
ing domestic budget and foreign trade 
deficits generated by the huge increase in 
its arms expenditures.) The monetary in¬ 
terest rate reached 20 per cent, and dis¬ 
counting inflation the real interest rate was 
over 10 per cent for several years. Yet when 
the money was borrowed in the 1970s the 
real interest rate had been negative (and 
banks earned their money through fees), 
and historically the real interest rate never 
averaged more than 2 or 3 per cent. So 
the interest rate has been over thiee times 
its historic norm, which is much higher 
than anyone had imagined possible. Deb¬ 
tors have been charged this new high rate 
of interest on previously existing old loans 
and on new ones taken out to pay this 
elevated interest on the old loans. The 
creditors had inserted ‘floating’ rates of 
interest into the fine print of the original 
loan contracts, whose subsequent mean¬ 
ing creditors and much less debtors had 
not understood or imagined at the time 
of signature Normal contract law pro¬ 
vides that contracts are invalid or can be 
invalidated by a court if they were signed 
without full cognisance by both contrac¬ 
ting parties. Applying this legal norm to 
the floating interest rate small piint of 
these 1970s debt contracts would substan¬ 
tially reduce the amounts nominally owed. 
That is, this interest accrued at rates that 
were unilaterally increased by the creditors 
should have to be neither paid nor defaul¬ 
ted by the debtors, since under normal 
contract law it never became a legally bin¬ 
ding part of their debt. Why has the 
nominally high interest component of 
third world debts, which accrued without 
the knowledge or knowing agreement of 
the damaged contracting parties, not been 
declared legally null and void? Legal pro¬ 
visions to do so can and should be made 

Instead, so far interest has been piled 
on top of the debt, and some of both have 
been ‘privatised’ through debt-equity 
swaps. Debts that can never be repaid are 
sold, often at a discount, and then con¬ 
verted into local currency, which is used 
to buy up equity ownership of local enter¬ 
prises and resources. Thus, debt is con¬ 
verted into, or swapped for, equity. This 
procedure has achieved popularity in 
some circles as a solution to the debt pro¬ 
blem. It has several limitations and 
drawbacks, however. First, only a few 
billion worth of debt have been so con¬ 


verted. The hills of equity in existence in 
third world debtor countries is insufficient 
to be swapped for more than a small part 
of the S 1,000 bn mountain of third world 
debt, or even for any significant portion 
of it owed to pnvate banks. Second, 
potential foreign investors are more in¬ 
terested in some countries in East Asia 
rather than in the most indebted countries 
of Latin America and Africa. Third, this 
procedure does countribute no new capital 
for the development of new production, 
but only transfers old enterprises and 
resources to new owners. Fourth, this ex¬ 
ercise mostly transfers national public 
enterprises and natural resources to 
foreign ownership. Fifth, debt-equity 
swaps alienate these enterprises and 
resources at forced sale bargain prices. 
However, much of the present nominal 
debt was not properly contracted and cer¬ 
tainly was never received by the debtor as 
an equivalent flow of real capital or 
resources from abroad. Therefore; now 
swapping this nominal foreign debt for 
real national equity amounts to giving 
away the family jewels for a mess of por¬ 
ridge. Sixth, therefore any possible exten¬ 
sion <Jf such debt-equity swaps to the most 
valuable national treasures, such as 
Petrobras and Femex, will arouse justi¬ 
fiably fierce nationalist opposition. 

On the other hand, many loans were 
originally taken out, not by governments, 
but by private enterprises; and they have 
subsequently been socialised. Yet current 
political wisdom and market logic speak 
for the reverse. When the private debtois 
were threatened by bankruptcy and were 
no longer able to service their debts, they 
called on earlier government guarantees 
or asked for new ones. Their loans weie 
guaranteed or taken over outright by na¬ 
tional governments or their central banks 
If these private and public parties in the 
third world did not so agree on their own, 
creditor banks or governments as well a« 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
blackmailed the third world debtors into 
government guarantees or takeovers of 
these private loars on threat of with¬ 
holding further credits. The reason for all 
this was simple: private losses threatened 
with bankruptcy (as Smith supposed) were 
socialised for payment by the public at 
large through taxes and/or inflation as 
well as reduced government services. 

There is no political or economic 
justification for the all too common 
socialisation ot private losses. On the con¬ 
trary, if privatisation and the magic of the 
market offer such surefire solutions to 
contemporary ills as President Reagan, 
Prime Minister Thatcher, Prime Minister 
Chirac and others claim, why not privatise 
public loans or at least re-privatise those 
that were socialised? Indeed, the magic of 
the market has itself begun effectively to 


privatise some loans by selling and buy¬ 
ing them at a discount from their face 
value in the secondary market. However, 
when Brazil proposed to convert part of 
its debt into securities at current market 
discount prices, creditor banks and 
governments balked. US Secretary of the 
Treasury declared the Brazilian proposal 
a non-starter, and Brazil withdrew it. If 
the magic of the market is good for all and 
privatisation is good for the goose, then 
why should they not be good for the 
gander? 

Unequal treatment of formally equal 
but actually unequals is also rampant 
elsewhere. The IMF (Institute for Misery 
and Famine) obliges third world debtor 
countries to swallow its ‘stabilisation’ 
(read contractive) medicine supposedly to 
reduce their domestic fiscal and foreign 
payments deficits. Large parts of these 
deficits, of course, are generated by the 
governments’ debt service in the first 
place; and they are further aggravated by 
swallowing the IMF medicine. Yet the 
IMF does not even recommend the same 
medicine to the United States with the 
world’s largest foreign debt (by now more 
than all of Latin American foreign debt 
combined and still growing soon to top 
the entire third world debt) fed by a 
massive S 200 billion annual domestic 
budget deficit and nearly as large a trade 
deficit. Nor does the IMP treat the 
balance of payments surplus countries, 
like Germany and Japan. Yet, the IMF 
Charter provides for surveillance of all 
these countries alike; and the Group of 24 
(developing countries) has long since ask¬ 
ed the IMF for equal treatment of all 
dencit countries. 

All pleas foi equal treatment have been 
of no avail. The IMF Director has always 
been a European, but he only dances to 
the American tune. In fact, European 
Governors of the IMF invariably also vote 
the American line. Yet these same Euro¬ 
pean governments' finance, trade, agri¬ 
cultural and other ministers sustain far- 
reaching and deep-going economic dis¬ 
putes, also about American deficits, with 
their American colleagues. Why are these 
never reflected in European votes at the 
IMF? If war is too important to be left 
to generals, money is too important to be 
left to bankers, including central bankers. 
Perhaps finance ministries or treasuries 
' rather than central bankers should exer¬ 
cise greater prerogatives at the IMF. 
Finance ministries and treasuries may be 
more sensitive to public demands and 
more sensible about real world conditions 
than the isolated bankers’ bankers. 

One real world fact of life (as Adam 
Smith observed) is bankruptcy. Of course; 
it is anathema to bankers, except when 
they wish to exercise this privilege for 
themselves, as a growing number have 
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L a d l aa A Oan tia m a n , 

I welcome you to this 27th Annual General 
Meeting of our Company The Directors Re 
port and the audited accounts lor the year 
ended 3tst March 1987 have been with you 
lor sometime and with your permission I 
shall take them as read 

Industrial Climate 

The annual rata ol growth of industrial pro¬ 
duction has declined from 9 7% in 1985/86 to 
7 5% in 1988/87 and is estimated to go 
below 7% in 1987/88 due to drought in as 
many as 21 states in the country The Gov 
ernment has devised a multi-pronged 
strategy to counter the drought on several 
fronts and let us hope its implementation will 
ease the situation In their Annual Report of 
1988/87 Reserve Bank of India states that the 
performance of the industrial sector in 1987/ 
88 may not be encouraging as power avails 
bihty would be affected by the disappointing 
monsoon Further the poor agricultural per 
forma nee will have its impact on the indust 
rial sector through both reduced availability 
ot raw materials and decline in demand 

Another adverse factor plaguing the na 
tonal economy is under utilised capacities in 
some key growth industries particularly ce 
ment fertilizers synthetic fibres etc There 
is urgent need for re appraisal of industrial 
pokey in this area 


All the plants m Chemicals Division have 
functioned satisfactorily They would have 
done even better but for non availability of 
adequate quantities of same basic raw mate 
rials 

The second phase of BenzaUehyde pro¬ 
duction has been completed and production 
has increased from300m Is to 700m Is per 
annum We ate the ptermer manufacturer of 
this product which was hitherto being im 
ported to meet the country s requirement 
Ws expect a good market for this product m 
future and as such are planning further es 
pension m production capacities 

The production on dyoxal plant has been 
staMrsed and our product has been well re¬ 
ceived by the market 

We are planning to widen the range of pro¬ 
ducts for this division by manufacturing ■ JaF 
shakti* about winch I had mentioned in my 
Ust year a speech The initial hew trials tor 
'Mahakti* h a ve b ee n very encoutegwg vye 


are fully assessing thy market potentialities 
and shall make investment in this new ven 
ture at an appropriate time 

The Government has recently announced 
revised policy lor distribution and pricing of 
Molasses and Alcohol We welcome this pol 
icy the rationale behind which is to ensure 
that the distilleries are able to supply Alcohol 
to alcohol based chemical units at controlled 
prices 

' Future' Synthetics Division 

In my last year s speech I had referred to 
the imbalance between supply and demand 
for Polyester Fibre Today the ind stry has a 
licensed capacity ol over 3 lac tonnes with in 
stalled capacity of over 1 85 lac tonnes As 
against the same the demand is still around 
70 000 tonnes per annum In order to ensure 
market for sudden three fold increase in the 
production there is need for acreleratmq the 
demand of domestic fibre 

It cannot be domed that hiqh prices of 
Polyester Fibre which are mainly djo to 
heavy excise duty burden and high pi res of 
inpuls which go in its manufac'uie have sup 
pressed the demand Today the combined 
excise duty burden is over 100% ol the value 
of Polyester Fibre by the time the fabnc 
reaches the consumer The prices of inputs 
which ere three times higher than the interna 
tional prices of the same inputs in foreign 
countries are further respons ble lor high 
pnees of indigenous Polye* tnr Fibre 

We have seen in the past that reduction m 
excise duty on Polyester Fibre from Rs 45 
parka toRs 25perkg gave a boost to its de 
mand I therefore earnestly request the 
Government to announce second phase of 
reduction in excise duty as contemplated in 
the 1 extile Policy The Government has also 
to take adequate measures to ensure that the 
basic raw materials viz DMT/PTA and MEG 
are made available ro Polyester F ibre industry 
not only in adequate quantities but at cheaper 
prices also In this connection it is lieartening 
to note that a committee of Secretaries setup 
by the Government to look into these aspects 
is considering reduction in prices of Naphta 
used as feed stock for manufacture of DMT/ 
PTAandMCG 

I am confident that >1 the above measures 
are taken by the Government it would nol 
only give a great boost to the use of Polyester 
Fibre for indigenous consumption but will 
also provide impetus for exports of not only 
Polyester blended fabrics but Polyester Fibre 
itself It is m this context that the Polyester 
Fibre Association of India represented to 'he 
Government that Polyester Fibre should be 
permitted for export Government has now 
permitted export upto 30 000 tonnes on first 
coma first serve basis Further details such 
as permitting imports of DMT/PTA and MEG 
are awaited We are hopeful that the Govern 
mant wiU evolve a positive scheme in this d> 
recton 


'Future' Foods Division 

The first product of Hus d visum viz NIK 
NAKS brand of plain salted potato wafers 
was launched m the first we ak of February 
1987 The product has be a n ws k a cce p t e d as 
a quality product and « the market feeder 
amongst br a nded wafers While the initial 
launch was made xi Bombay the distribution 
has been extended to other towns also 
Moreover (favoured wafers have also bean 
int r odu ce d a beginning m this respect has al¬ 
ready been madia with the mtroductxm of 
*NIKNAKS HOT LIME* wafers 

This chvtsion wd be commgout with mote 
products xi di e to m future 


'Sonata' Software Division 

In the background of the Government s im¬ 
petus to the Computer Industry and the op¬ 
portunity in Software development and pub¬ 
lishing for the Indian & Export markets this 
division has been set up m Bangalore the 
electronics capital of India The Software 
group at Bangalore comprising of about 100 
software experts has developed specialised 
softyvare packages for gas station opera¬ 
tions pharmaceutical distributors and ’ravel 
agents a desk top memory resident utility a 
data entry product and templates for lotus 1 
2 3 Many more stich software packages are 
presently under development This division is 
also actively looking for possible tie ups with 
foreign companies in the areas of software 
development and support and software pub¬ 
lishing 

Future Outlook 

As we look forward into the future we ex 
pect that out present troubles which have ari 
sen due to slackening demand in our maior 
business area will blow off soon with greater 
understanding of our problems On our part 
we will persist with our measures to control 
costs rationalise production and reinforce 
marketing arrangements in all our units 
steps which should help m tiding over short 
term adverse conditions 

I will like to recall the positive response of 
our largo number of shareholders who sup¬ 
ported our public issue in the year 1970 Later 
our shareholders also contributed to increase 
the resources of the Company by subscribing 
to Rights issue of Debentures made from 
time to time to finance Company s various 
expansion and diversification plans We prop¬ 
ose to make a Rights issue of shares to 
strengthen the equity base to have a proper 
parity between debts and equity and to have 
funds tor ongoing operations and new pro 
lects which we hope will give us faster re¬ 
turns I am confident of your support for this 
issue 


Acknowledgements 

From the Notice of this meeting you would 
have observed that Mr 0 S Dam who has 
been associated with the Company as one of 
its first Directors and who has worked hand in 
hand with me since the inception of this 
Company is retinng with affect from 31st 
December 1987 I am sure that you will like 
to join me in expressing to Mr Dam our 
gratitude and sincere thanks for the devoted 
services randeied by him during these years 
and the tremendous contnbutxjn mads by 
him for the progress and growth of the Com 
pony. Your Directors are however of the 
view that in the Company s interest the be¬ 
nefit of the knowledge and advice of Mr 
Dalai should continue to be available to the 
Company and accordingly it is proposed to 
appoint him with effect from 1st January 
1988 as Technical Adviser to the Company 
A resolution to that effect wd be placed for 
your approval xi this meeting which I am auto 
you will pass unanimously 

I will hke to place on record our sxicere ap¬ 
preciation of the valuable eoninbubon of at 
our officers staff and workers and hqpe for 
their continued co-operation xi future In con¬ 
clusion I wish to express our thanks to the 
Centra! Government and the State G cwe m 
menu of Maharashtra and Tamd Nadu for 


heir support and cooperat i on 
Thank yout. 
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done in the United States, for instance. 
There, as in all other capitalist countries, 
in the name of the public good and capita¬ 
list efficiency, bankruptcy laws provide for 
the insolvency of private enterprises, 
private individuals, public institutions, 
regional and local governments (New York 
City nearly went bankrupt), and even 
banks themselves. Both debtors and 
creditors are afforded the protection of 
their most essential interests by law and 
court, which (as under Chapter 11 of the 
United States bankruptcy code) also seek 
to enable the enterprises, institutions and 
individuals to make structural adjust¬ 
ments to re-establish themselves as going 
entities by freeing them from unbearable 
burdens. (New York City, the Chrysler 
Corporation, Rolls Royce, AEG Tele- 
funken, etc. and the Continental Illinois 
Bank and Trust Company among many 
others were all enabled again to set their 
houses in order). Why should this same 
legal practice in the public interest be 
denied to effectively insolvent ‘sovereign’ 
debtors? Instead, the banks encourage 
them first to socialise the bankrupt private 
debt. Then, the IMF obliges them to in¬ 
crease the payment of unbearable burdens 
and take them out of the hides of their 
poorest citizens who are least able to bear 
these burdens. And the World Bank calls 


ON August 6, 1987, Paul A Volcker, after 
eight years of service as chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, stepped down and 
the baton was passed on to his successor, 
Alan Greenspan. There had been wide¬ 
spread predictions, especially in the finan¬ 
cial communities both at home and 
abroad, about the dire consequences that 
would ensue if Volcker were not reap¬ 
pointed to a third four-year term. Accor¬ 
ding to many, not to retain a stalwart per¬ 
son of such high standing in the world of 
finance as Fed chairman in these critical 
times would be both foolhardy and a 
costly error on the part of the administra¬ 
tion. 1b them any other choice was just 
unthinkable. 

Yet, the unthinkable has happened. In 
a terse statement the administration an- 


for simultaneous structural adjustments 
and economic growth to boot. These 
demands from the third world, of course, 
contradict all economic logic and legal 
procedure elsewhere. The United Nations 
Commission for IVade and Development 
(UNCTAD) in 1985 and Kunibert Raffer 
from Austria more recently have proposed 
the much more logical extension of nor¬ 
mal bankruptcy laws and the establish¬ 
ment of bankruptcy courts or commis¬ 
sions to cover soverign country borrowers 
as well. There has been no visible or audi¬ 
ble response, but there should be. 

Moreover, sovereign bankruptcy pro¬ 
ceedings need only be a last resort after 
the debt burden has already been reduc¬ 
ed by declaring the elevated interest 
charges as the contractually invalid fine 
print that they are and by (re)privatising 
some of the socialised debts, which would 
thereby make them automatically subject 
to the bankruptcy laws and proceedings 
already available to the private sector. 
These are some of the practical logic and 
legal practices to stem the hemorrhage of 
thud world debtors on an emergency basis 
now. later we can turn to the task of 
reforming the old economic order, before 
it results in benefits accompanied by fur¬ 
ther dreadful misfortunes that no human 
wisdom can foresee. 


nounced its decision to drop the number 
one financial pilot of the nation. The sur¬ 
prise jolted the markets; the Dow Jones 
plunged 20 points in almost as many 
minutes. And then came another surprise. 
The Industrial Index rebounded almost 
with the same speed and ended the day 
on the plus side. Heavens did not fall. The 
prophets of doom and gloom were proved 
false. Soon the Dow Jones gathered fresh 
momentum and tagged on another couple 
of hundred points. 

Thus, the cnange at the head of the Fed 
has, at least so far, barely created more 
than a ripple What was supposed to be 
a momentous move the markets have 
shrugged off almost as a non-event One 
should not, however, read to much in these 
short-term reactions. The jury is still out. 


Only the future will reveal the full impact 
of the switch from Volcker to Greenspan 
and of the wisdom, or otherwise, of the 
move. 

Volckei was handpicked by president 
Jimmy Carter and installed as Fed chair¬ 
man on August 6, 1979 in a desperate 
move to calm the financial markets, to 
half inflation, and to restore confidence 
in the dollar It was a time of exceptional 
turbulence; inflation was raging at an an¬ 
nual late of 15.5 per cent; real interest 
rates (nominal rates minus inflation) were 
negative by several percentage points; 
there was a borrowing binge by con¬ 
sumer; capital was fleeing the country, 
dollar was being dumped recklessly at 
home and abroad, bond and stock 
markets were sinking Against this bleak 
background stood the towering figure of 
Paul Volcker, then chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board of New York. The markets 
eagerly turned to him as the only man on 
the horizon who could clean up the mess. 
In that sense it was the market which dic¬ 
tated the appointment of Volcker with the 
advice and consent of the president and 
the senate. 

To start with, Volcker tightened the 
money supply by a notch or two and 
modestly pushed up the interest rates, but 
in the financial climate then prevailing the 
moves looked like mere palliatives. In the 
waning days of that summer another 
storm hit the financial markets accom¬ 
panied by furious dollar-dumping. 
Volcker who was then attending the an¬ 
nual gathci ing of the World Bank and the 
IMF m Bclgiade, had to listen patiently 
to the charges levelled against the US 
economic and monetary policy by the 
leading finance ministers of the western 
woild. A iirst-tate crisis was on hand 
which brooked no delay. He returned 
post-haste to Washington, held several 
rounds of discussions, and that week-end, 
on a Saturday evening, October 6, 1979, 
at a special press conference Volcker 
hurled his thunder-bolt. He announced 
that henceforward the Fed would target 
only the money supply, but not the interest 
rates, and would allow these rates to find 
their own levels in the market place; The 
monetarists were elated; this is precisely 
what they had been clamouring for with 
increasing stridency. Others were flab¬ 
bergasted; they could not believe that the 
interest rate which is the price of money 
and therefore a key determinant of aU 
business decisions and an all-pervasive 
item of cost, would suddenly be made in¬ 
determinate and delivered to the specu¬ 
lative forces operating in the so-called 
market place. But the die was cast. A 
fateful decision was made. So began an 
era of floating interest lates which, in one 
form or another, coloured the Volcke) 
regime at the Fed. 


Volcker Years at the Fed 

I: Hasty Embrace of Monetarism 

Sudhir Sen 

At a special press conference on October 6, 1979 Paul Volcker, 
then chairman of the US Federal Reserve Board, hurled- his 
thunderbolt: he announced that henceforth the Fed would target 
only the money supply but not the interest rates which would be 
allowed to find their own levels in the market place. So began the 
era of floating interest rates which, in one form or another, 
coloured the whole of the Volcker regime at the Fed. 
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In parenthesis It may be mentioned that 
just about eight years earlier, on August 
IS, 1971, the Bretton Woods agreement, 
the sheet-anchor of the post-war monetary 
world, had been dumped by the Nixon ad¬ 
ministration with the dollar, delinked 
from gold, sent afloat. The key player 
behind that move was also Paul Volcker 
who, as under-secretary of the US 
treasury, was at that time in charge of in¬ 
ternational monetary affairs. As the 
floating dollar inevitably sank in value, it 
fed the forces of inflation which in turn 
provided the Shah of Iran with the best 
possible excuse to quadruple the price of 
oil almost overnight. This led to several 
years of inflation, recession or stagflation, 
and international turmoil aggravated by 
the mountain of petrodollars piling up in 
the OPEC nations, which created an acute 
problem of recycling them towards non¬ 
oil developing nations. What is interesting 
to note is that the problems Volcker was 
called upon to tackle as Fed chairman had 
flowed almost directly from crucial deci¬ 
sions he had been largely instrumental in 
forging. 

Suppose the US, instead of unilaterally 
repudiating an international agreement 
solemnly entered into, had agreed to 
devalue the dollar in terms of gold, rais¬ 
ing its price from S 35 to S 70 an ounce, 
as had been repeatedly urged by many 
experts and European leaders like presi¬ 
dent de Gaulle, the subsequent history of 
the world economy would have been quite 
different and the travails in which it was 
engulfed might well have been largely 
averted. 

The sudden embrace of monetarism by 
Volcker in October 1979 evokes similar 
reflections. It he had stuck to the tradi¬ 
tional methods of monetary management 
and administered a powerful dose of 
shock therapy by hiking discount rates 
and tightening money supply, maybe ac¬ 
companied by selective credit restrictions, 
instead of non-chalantly floating interest 
rates as if they were a matter of no con¬ 
sequence, there is every reason to believe 
that the medicine would have worked very 
well as it had done in earlier years; that 
it would have worked much faster and 
with far less economic dislocation and 
consequent suffering. 

It may be mentioned in passing that 
Friedrich von Hayek, though himself a 
monetarist and dedicated to inflation- 
fighting, differed from Milton Friedman 
and his followers in one important respect. 
Unlike the latter, he insisted that the most 
effective way to control inflation is to deal 
it a decisive blow with tight money 
' and sharp hikes in interest rates; that 
gradualism here is totally misplaced and 
makes the task Inordinately costly and in¬ 
effectual while turning it into a long- 
drawn-out agony. Yet this is precisely what 


Volcker had done, even if unwittingly, 
after that ‘Saturday Night Special’ of 
October 6,1979. In doing so, he sharply 
deviated from the practice followed by 
central bankers both in the US and other 
industrial nations. 

Why did Volcker suddenly plump for 
monetarism and float interest rates and 
target the money supply? This question 
has never been satisfactorily answered, nor 
do we know the inner working of his mind 
that impelled him to such a decision. We 
can only guess, and the best guess is that 
for him it was a purely tactical move, not 
an ideological one; that he turned to it 
mainly, if not only, as a short-term 
political expedient, believing that he could 
turn away from it more or less at will at 
an opportune moment, once his primary 
objective had been served. 

Specifically, Volcker had made up his 
mind to kill the rampant inflationary ex¬ 
pectations, to cool the economy, and even 
to accept a recession if such a price had 
to be paid to achieve his objective. The 
tool he chose for the purpose was high 
interest rates, and he was ready to let 
them soar to whatever height might be 
necessary. But he also knew that such a 
policy would raise a hue and cry in the 
White House, in the Congress, and among 
the public In this delicate situation, 
monetarism, then very much in the fore¬ 
front of public discussion, proved a god¬ 
send; it provided him with an ideal cover. 
He could beat inflation with rocketing 
rates, yet deflect all criticism away from 
the Fed. 

But the old saying that nothing in life 
is more permanent than the temporary 
once again proved true Volcker found 
himself stuck with what he had, in ell pro¬ 
bability, conceived only as a short-term 
expedient. All he could do was to dilute 
the maxims of orthodox monetarism with 
a fair amount of ingenuity—rebasing the 
three M, (M,, M 2 and M 5 ) if they 
significantly overshot die market, juggling 
with their targets from time to time and 
finally ditching M, (currency in circula¬ 
tion plus all checking accounts) on the 
plea that it was no longer meaningful 
because of unquanlifiable shifts in the 
velocity of circulation. 

Volcker’s monetarism suddenly received 
a fresh lease of life when, after the over¬ 
throw of the Shah of Iran, a second oil 
shock hit the world. The price of crude 
was trebled—to S 30 a barrel and beyond, 
which added fuel to the iuflation, and it 
fed on itself as consumers rushed to bor¬ 
row more to ‘buy now’ before prices 
soared higher. Thus, the continued ap¬ 
plication of the monetarist nostrum pro¬ 
ved indispensable. 

Meanwhile, the White House was 
mightily worried about the behaviour of 
the economy in a presidential election 


year. How to keep inftatkm under control, 
yet avoid a recession was its foremost con¬ 
cern. In desperation president Cartel 
hastily introduced an improvised system 
of credit control and placed Bed in charge 
of its implementation. In the inflationary 
climate then prevailing there was indeed 
a stong case for well-designed, selective 
credit restriction, but none for the 
patched-up pattern of control thrust upon 
the public in near-panic The experiment 
proved a near-disaster. A few months later, 
it was shelved with equal haste when the 
economy was pushed to the break of a 
recession. As its upshot credit control 
received a bad name the words have not 
been heard since then. Yfct, what the coun¬ 
try needed in those days, and needs also 
today, is not monetarism, that is, macro- 
economic regulation of M, and its 
counterparts, but deliberate channelling 
of funds, above all, into those areas where 
they would strengthen the economy and 
build up its productive capacity for the 
future. To cite an obvious example, 
business spending for expanding or im¬ 
proving plant and equipment deserved 
priority over expenditures attracted by a 
rising tide of speculative activities and an 
orgy of consumption. 

In the fall 1980 as the economy began 
to show renewed signs of life, Volcker went 
back to his favourite game and pushed up 
the interest rates in his ongoing effort to 
fight inflation. It is believed that this was 
a major factor in sealing the fate of presi¬ 
dent Carter’s re-election campaign. In any 
case, that it did not, and could not, help 
him goes without saying. 

Soon the election was over. Ronald 
Reagan won with a landslide victory, rhis 
gave Volcker a rare window of oppor¬ 
tunity as he could now act without much 
inhibition. A defeated Jimmy Carter was 
in no mood, and in no position, to pick 
bones with the Fed; and a victorious 
Ronald Reagan, as the astute Fed chair¬ 
man rightly sensed, would not be averse 
to higher inrerest rates; that, if anything, 
they would be welcome to him since the 
blame for high rates would then go to 
Carter while the credit for lower rates 
would in due course automatically accrue 
to him. And so the prime rate went up and 
up until it reached the dizzy height of 2116 
per cent! 

How long did Volcker want to keep the 
prime rate at such an oppressive level? 
Presumably not very long. It seems that 
he had expected this high rare to cool 
down the economy sufficiently within a 
few months, which would then enable him 
to bring it down in successive stages from 
the stratosphere. If this was his calcula¬ 
tion, he was destined to be grievously 
disappointed. 

(To be concluded) 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Unrest in Higher Education: 

The Broader Issues 

Krishna Bharadwaj 

Issues of pay-scales and promotion have appeared to be at the 
centre of the unprecedented nationwide strike of university and 
college teachers. It is less well known, unfortunately, that the 
teaching community has been concerned about a number of 
deeper issues which affect the entire philosophy of education, the 
social status and role of the academic community in society, the 
environment in which the academic community functions and the 
values which it fosters. 


WE have been through an unprecedented 
situation—which continues, in part— 
when more than two lakh teachers belong¬ 
ing to about 5,000 colleges and 150 univer¬ 
sities all over India resorted to a strike— 
a weapon of ‘conflict resolution' not 
usually or willingly adopted by teachers. 
Although the strike has been formally 
withdrawn in some colleges and univer¬ 
sities, while continuing in others (Delhi 
University, Maharashtra, Ihmil Nadu and 
some other states), a sense of deep disap¬ 
pointment at the outcome of the perfunc¬ 
tory negotiations and of injustice in the 
way these were conducted has pervaded 
the teaching community. The immediate 
provocation for the strike was the an¬ 
nouncement of the revision of pay scales 
by a circular letter from the ministry of 
human resource development in June 1987. 
In the public perception, the strike was 
perhaps seen as an assertion of the usual 
demands—justified or otherwise—for 
enhancement of salaries. Also the central 
core of (open or secret) negotiations as 
were reported to have taken place between 
the representatives of teachers and the 
government, and of the ‘final agreement’ 
reached on September 4, on the eve of the 
Tkachers’ Day, between the AIFUCTO 
and the ministry, appeared to be the ques¬ 
tion of pay-scales and the issue of promo¬ 
tion. It was less known—and unfortunate¬ 
ly, less discussed and articulated—that the 
teaching community was concerned about 
a number of deeper issues, not restricted 
to the material advancement of individual 
teachers alone but which affected the en¬ 
tire philosophy of education, the social 
status and role of the academic community 
in our society, the environment in which 
the. academic community functions and 
the values which it fosters. These issues 
are far more crucial, affecting as they 
would not only those engaged in teaching 
at present but also students and teachers 
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of the future and even the community at 
large, given the strategic role of education 
in society. The present conjuncture when 
die teaching community resorted to a 
strike is to be viewed as a culmination of 
certain deep-seated, corrosive processes in 
the sphere of academic activities and ethos 
which need to be recognised and com¬ 
bated. In this note, the attempt is to focus 
on these broader issues. 

Let us start, however, with the premises 
of the present policy, reflected in the 
ministry’s communication, which is sup¬ 
posed to be guided by the New Education 
Policy (NEP) and the Mehrotra Commit¬ 
tee Report (MCR). 

First, it is accepted by the various com¬ 
mittees and commissions, including the 
MCR and the NEP, that education is a 
sector of vital significance for dynamic 
social development as it shapes, in crucial 
ways, not only the material but also social 
and cultural progress of society. This has 
been expressed in grandiose and pictures¬ 
que phrases in every policy document. 

Secondly, it is conceded that the 
emoluments of teachers, particularly in 
relative terms compared with other ser¬ 
vices in the public and private sectors, 
have been far from satisfactory and that, 
in order to attract and retain talent in the 
profession, a cushion needs to be provided 
against inflation and some degree of parity 
maintained with other services. Enough 
evidence has been produced to show the 
inferior position of teachers in this regard, 
aggravated further by the delays and non¬ 
uniformity of application of even the 
earlier awards which were intended to 
lessen the disparities. 

Thirdly, tremendous disparities have 
been created in the service and pay con¬ 
ditions of teachers at various levels of 
education (primary, secondary and 
higher), between academics working in 
universities and in autonomous research 




institutions, and among different univer¬ 
sities themselves. 

Fourthly, it is observed, with justified 
concern, in the NEP and MCR that 
despite quantitative expansion of the 
education sector, despite the dynamic 
thinking that has gone into the formula¬ 
tion of policies, despite allocation of 
substantial resources, the sector has not 
yielded commensurate results. Blame is 
laid on teachers for their lack of motiva¬ 
tion, their indifference towards duty arid 
their opportunism. Increasingly, the 
academic community’s ability to generate 
quality performance or to control ‘quality’ 
through appropriate internal devices such 
as selection procedures is put to question. 
While these impressions about the 
teaching community come up incidentally 
in conversational remarks and speeches of 
the education bureaucrats, they are hinted 
at or explicitly stated in the many reports. 
They are implicitly but powerfully 
reflected in the concept of ‘quality of 
education' that is emerging in bureaucratic 
circles and informs policy measures sug¬ 
gested to engineer ‘quality’ in education. 
This growing suspicion about increasing 
slackness in the accountability of teachers 
and about the ability of the academic 
community to generate and evolve its own 
norms of quality has culminated, it would 
seem, in a situation of alarm amongst 
these policy-makers. They also seem im¬ 
patiently concerned that, in the pro¬ 
gramme of ‘modernisation’, the education 
sector will have to cater to the demands 
of a rapidly moving society and an ‘inef¬ 
ficient’ and deteriorating education 
system would be a drag on the society. 
Hence the felt urgency of the need to gear 
up the system, to bring ‘efficiency’ and 
‘quality’ through effective management of 
the system. This is sought to be achieved 
through ameliorating the economic con¬ 
dition of teachers, but at the same time, 
tightening controls, through new evalua¬ 
tion systems which are supposedly ‘open, 
participatory and data-based’. Thus the 
present policy appears to be directed (a) 
to protect teachers against inflation and 
to bring in some semblance of parity with 
other services (it may be noted that the 
reasons for the worsening position of 
teachers in both these cases lie beyond the 
control of the teachers); and (b) to use 
these measures as an instrument to bring 
about qualitative changes in the work 
ethic of the profession. As to (a), how far 
the suggested measures satisfy their ob¬ 
jective of neutralising inflation or bring¬ 
ing about parity are issues which have 
been raised and discussed in the continu¬ 
ing debates. (It has been pointed out that 
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the proposed salary rises are not adequate 
to neutralise the incidence of inflation and 
that an entrant into the profession, given 
the many hurdles against promotion and 
multiple scales, would be able to achieve 
a much slower rise in emoluments than a 
person entering administrative services 
with equivalent initial qualifications and 
rank.) While these issues are of immediate 
and great significance, we concentrate here 
on (b) which appears to be quite a unique 
feature of the package offered—namely, 
where an inflation-neutralising objective 
is coupled with changes in service 
conditions. 

My objection to the suggested reforms 
rests on certain fundamental differences 
on principles: (i) The basic diagnosis of 
the prevailing unhappy state of affairs in 
education and, therefore, the approach 
adopted to treat these maladies is not only 
inadequate but dangerously wrong, 
(ii) The policy measures suggested to im¬ 
prove the ‘quality’ of teachers shows a 
total lack of perception of what con¬ 
stitutes and deteimines ‘quality’ in educa¬ 
tion. (iii) The policy steps suggested, in all 
likelihood, would be ineffective in bring¬ 
ing about even the kind of improvements 
envisaged in the ‘quality’ of teaching and 
research. 

Wrong Diagnosis 

Let me take these one by one. First, 
regarding the wrong diagnosis. The 
relative income deprivation of teachers 
vis-a-vis, say, the administrative services 
by itself is neither unusual nor is it the 
main issue. A comparative-returns argu¬ 
ment however matters crucially at the en¬ 
try point of the profession and also with 
regard to the corrosive effects that the 
erosion of incomes have had on the work- 
ethic of those who are already in the pro¬ 
fession. In fact, it is precisely the 
economic change in the society at large 
that is progressively removing the protec¬ 
tive cover which so distinguished the 
academic profession as to shelter it from 
the disincentive effects of an adverse com¬ 
parison with other vocations in purely 
material terms. The attraction of the 
academic profession, for the majority, lay 
primarily in the fact that, under ideal cir¬ 
cumstances, it allowed scope for creative 
activity and intellectual independence. 
The profession was considered as privileg¬ 
ed in its social status by this very aspect. 
Secondly, academic activities, by their 
nature and influence, are not privatised to 
the individual. The creativity, productivity 
and efficiency of the academics depends 
upon the collective activity of students 
and teachers; an academic environment, 
a collective ethos of the community is as 
important as the monetary incomes that 
accrue to the individual teacher. Much of 


the real income that an academic enjoys 
and requires for his/her worthwhile activity 
is in the form of communitarian facilities 
that create a conducive community en¬ 
vironment for creative interaction—libra¬ 
ries, study rooms, seminars, debating 
societies, etc. The quality of education 
depends crucially upon the interactions 
between students and teachers and among 
teachers themselves and a material, 
environment for the same needs to be 
created. Traditionally, the academic pro¬ 
fession has been valued for these rather 
than the pecuniary earnings of the in¬ 
dividual. With quantitative expansion of 
education, however, much less resources 
have been devoted for this facility, while, 
on the other hand, the demands on the 
profession in terms of its academic goals 
and achievements are becoming more and 
more stringent with the boundaries of 
knowledge expanding very fast. 

At the same time, vastly expanding op¬ 
portunities and activities of an in¬ 
dustrialising society have demanded a 
variety of services from the education sec¬ 
tor and opened up alternative vocations 
and channels which are more attractive m 
terms of their material prospects than 
teaching in the universities or colleges. 
The academic profession thus is drawn in¬ 
evitably into the commercial network. 
With the real, community-based benefits 
that ought to have accrued to a teacher 
getting sparser (excepting in prestigious in¬ 
stitutions), with inflation threatening the 
prospects of affording reasonable stan¬ 
dards of living, teachers, at all levels, have 
started looking for supplementary in¬ 
comes: private tuitions, consultancy work, 
etc. In fact, a number of educational ac¬ 
tivities also have become privatised— 
coaching classes for UT/medical entrance 
examinations. These parallel educational 
activities offer considerable pecuniary ad¬ 
vantages and much teaching is thus occur¬ 
ring as a privatised commercial activity. 
This undermines not only the teaching at 
universities but also the basis of teacher- 
student relationships. Huge research funds 
have also been channelled into research in¬ 
stitutions, thus locating research outside 
universities and disrupting the productive 
and vital link between research and 
teaching, which is the basis of creative, 
fundamental and basic research and a 
mode of passing on a research tradition 
to younger generations. The project-based 
research also tends to be 'sponsored’ and 
with a focus on immediate (and some¬ 
times premediated) results and emphasis 
is put on quick-yielding results with 
policy-biases often entering into the 
‘findings’. 

Thus the goals of the academics in the 
university are getting increasingly in¬ 
dividuated and privatised. Further the 


money pull also dictates the educational 
activities. Whereas new positions in 
universities are not growing fast enough, 
many research institutes and private col¬ 
leges are attracting the more ambitious 
talent. Those who remain in the university 
or colleges are also devoting chunks of 
time to privatised activities like tutorial 
classes, etc. 

High quality academic research such as 
is carried out, particularly in premier 
departments and universities, has become 
associated with merely personal distinc¬ 
tions; efficiency of individuals is increas¬ 
ingly associated with his/her individual 
achievements. Hie particular attraction of 
teaching as a vocation, benefiting from 
the collective ethos of an academic com¬ 
munity, is thus on the decline and for the 
new entrants to the profession teaching is 
no more attractive: The privatisation and 
commercialisation of the academic ac¬ 
tivities have diminished the prestige, self- 
confidence and the autonomy of teachers 
m colleges and universities. 

These trends have led to wide disparities 
of educational standards among regions, 
universities, institutions and persons. An 
indiscriminate expansion of universities, 
on the one hand, has led to quantitative 
expansion in numbers without adequate 
infrastructural facilities. On the other 
hand, the attempt to economise resources 
by privatising institutions through the 
creation of autonomous colleges, etc, have 
led to an indiscriminate functioning of 
private boards and trusts who have not 
only introduced corruptive systems of 
capitation fees for students and teachers 
but led to the deterioration of quality and 
ethos. The attempt to concentrate 
resources in certain advanced centres has 
led to the production of elite groups of 
students who primarily seek higher educa¬ 
tion in these places as a jumping board 
to move on to universities abroad or to 
highly paid executive and administrative 
jobs. (This strategy of concentrating 
‘scarce’ resources on the ‘progressive? sec¬ 
tions follows probably the same rationale 
as that underlying the ‘green revolution’ 
in agriculture. However, this strategy in 
education is even less fruitful if the ‘quality 
products’ are mainly washed away 
through a brain-drain without yielding 
even commensurate ‘export earnings’.) 

I would like to suggest that the proposed 
policies which seek to improve the ‘quality’ 
of education through teachers’ 'career 
advancement’ would accentuate these 
tendencies. Implicit in the approach of the 
policy-makers is a contradiction: On the 
one hand, it is recognised that teachers 
have lost in incomes, and justice needs be 
done for these reasons. On the other, is 
the impression that the profession has had 
it too easy with no controls on perfor- 
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mance and that the promotional avenues 
have been misutilised. Further, the ap¬ 
proach reflects a loss of faith in the 
system’s capacity to generate and promote 
real talent and particularly in the efficacy 
and integrity of the selection committees 
so that a need is felt to replace it or sup¬ 
plement it by a more rigorous, ‘fool-proof 
system of evaluation, with remote con¬ 
trols, supposedly placed beyond the in¬ 
fluence of the malpractitioners in the 
system. 

Evauuation Procedures 

Let me take up the Question of promo¬ 
tional avenues. The argument in favour of 
neutralising inflationary erosion of in¬ 
comes and maintaining parity with other 
services suggests that the promotional 
avenues must be kept open. Merit promo¬ 
tion schemes, it may be remembered, were 
introduced because it was recognised that, 
with paucity of new posts due to finan¬ 
cial stringency, many deserving teachers 
had been stuck at low scales and in lower 
positions. It was feared that the attrac¬ 
tiveness of the profession would soon be 
eroded, as indeed is the case. The schemes 
ate now being opposed and abandoned 
because they were seen, as subject to 
manipulation and misuse. Undeserving 
candidates, it is pointed out, got promoted 
even through duly constituted selection 
committees. However, if the selection 
committees are manipulatable in such 
cases, they could be so even in the case 
of open posts. Challenging thus the 
veracity of promotions turns a blind eye 
to the many deserving promotions that 
only fairness and justice demanded 
should be done and also questions the ex¬ 
isting procedures of academic evaluation 
through selection committees. While it 
may be conceded that the rules and pro¬ 
cedures of forming selection committees 
and the standards of fairness and justice 
to be followed by the individual members 
acting in such responsible positions need 
to be evolved through self-critical discus¬ 
sions by the academic community, it 
would be a disastrous outcome if the 
academic community were to give up its 
privilege and responsibility of evaluating 
the academic work of its members, free 
from bureaucratic interventions. The 
Mehrotra committee has attempted to in¬ 
troduce a quality-control system mainly 
through multiple-scales within a single 
category, eliminating post-to-post promo¬ 
tion and introducing new evaluation pro¬ 
cedures. While the first two have been 
debated extensively, it is the last—the 
’evaluation procedures—which may be 
worth taking up here for a closer look. 

Candidates for lecturerships are ex¬ 
pected to qualify through an all-India ex¬ 
amination This eligibility test seems to 
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have been favoured on the ground that the 
earlier requirement, that the candidate 
should either obtain MPhil/FhD prior to 
application or during the period of pro¬ 
bation, is found unsatisfactory as, with 
very divergent standards of universities all 
over India, that research prerequisite 
would not ensure quality. Many questions 
arise: This conclusion appears to be a 
rather hopeless admission that the policy 
of higher education has led to continuing 
devaluation of degrees so that having 
devalued the graduate and post-graduate 
degrees, we now have to turn to another 
examination to supersede them. What is 
a clear lesson from the past is that neither 
standards across different universities can 
be brought to uniformity by such pro¬ 
cedures nor can an adequate and reliable 
test of ‘quality’ be devised by multiplying 
examinations. This policy reflects the 
paradoxical position of a successive loss 
of trust in the *advanced degrees’ and, at 
the same time, recommending some more 
qualifying tests. Such frustrating attempts 
have led to the present inverted-pyramid 
of the education system, absorbing more 
and more resources only to put a gloss on 
the top of the iceberg. Like all other 
preceding experiences with regard to 
‘public tests’ there will possibly develop 
a whole industry of 'guides’, ‘model 
answers’, ‘tutorial classes’ and similar 
short-cuts to ‘lecturership*. This prospect 
would probably be averted (unlike in the 
case of the IIT/IIM/IAS entrance ex¬ 
aminations) by the not-so-happy fact that 
the test would effectively dissuade young 
aspirants from a profession which after all 
the ‘qualifying’ at several stages ends up 
with a dimmer prospect than a job in a 
bank or in the private sector. There is 
already an all-India examination for 
research students. How wiU the new quali 
fying test be devised differently, to test the 
quality of the candidate as a ‘teacher’? At 
what level will the examination be pitched? 
If at a high level, it would eliminate many 
coming from backward universities for no 
individual fault of theirs. Also, would the 
select few who qualify, then want to app¬ 
ly to those ‘backward’ universities? If the 
test is to be pitched at a ‘reasonable 
average’ what additional advantage would 
it have on the existing procedures as an 
evaluation method? The disparities among 
and between universities and schools have 
been increasing. It would not be possible 
to rectify the ‘quality’ at the base through 
‘evaluation systems’ organised by all-India 
agencies or by organising examinations/ 
courses to be arranged by outside orga¬ 
nisations tike the Indira Gandhi Open 
University which, incidentally, has as yet 
to take concrete academic shape. While 
wider and active exchanges and interac¬ 
tions need to be promoted, through devis¬ 


ing exchange programmes, academic 
meets, etc, and more uniform standards 
attained, this cannot be achieved merely 
through new examination systems. Hie 
dar.ger is that the autonomy of univer¬ 
sities, which is an important precondition 
for their growth, would be sacrificed, 
though we agree that the present enclosed- 
ness and consequent inefficiency certainly 
need to be eradicated. 

The danger is that in the process of find¬ 
ing a uniform qualification for teachers, 
the present university system will be con¬ 
verted, in the last analysis, into an Indian 
Educational Service. It will not only 
dissuade the competent young scholars 
from entering the profession but will also 
not help bridge the disparities among 
universities—and may even widen them 
further. Even more importantly, this will 
increase bureaucratisation of the system, 
with universities losing their autonomy, 
the academic content of the university 
programmes will not remain unaffected by 
the kind of examination systems and ser¬ 
vice conditions of teachers. That the issue 
of the universities’ autonomy is rather 
lightly passed over by the ministry is ap¬ 
parent from the fact that the circular pro¬ 
posing policy changes, of July 1987, took 
for granted that the universities may need 
to alter their ordinances; it is also clear 
that the concept of ‘autonomy’ underlying 
the ministry's proposal for ‘autonomous 
colleges’ (and ‘autonomous departments'?), 
probably defines ‘autonomy’ in a 
bureaucratic sense If autonomy implies 
greater autocratic powers to the ‘heads’ of 
institutions or to the directors or to the 
board of trustees, with loss of autonomy 
for teachers, this would institute in fact 
an anti-democratic trend. The ‘autonomy’ 
of education needs to rest with collective 
academic bodies which should be demo¬ 
cratically constituted by the university 
community. The academic community 
must discuss the implications of such 
policy changes in all earnestness and 
seriousness. 

Similarly, the suggestion that a teacher 
should be evaluated on the basis of 
his/her performance record reflected in 
his/her own self-evaluation and perfor¬ 
mance at research seminars/courses, etc, 
has, at first sight, an attractive aspect, for, 
it would seem, the research and teaching 
activity would be tangible and measurable 
by some performance norms. While en¬ 
couraging teachers’ participation in such 
activities is indeed a worthwile goal and 
is a necessary input in creating a congenial 
‘research environment’ for creative ex¬ 
changes among participants, it would 
amount to killing the very spirit of such 
activities if they were made mandatory 
and where ‘evaluation’ by peers and the 
heads of departments or institutions was 
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made the basis of promotions and rise in 
pay scales. The very same forces of cor¬ 
ruption, favouritism or victimisation 
which are feared in the 'promotion' 
schemes would show themselves at every 
step. Further, all the activities of ‘career 
advancement’ and the avenues for promo¬ 
tion would be linked with the personalised 
activities of the individual teacher. It 
would introduce probably an unhealthy 
competition—each teacher seeking to 
clear the channels of his promotion, even 
if at the cost of colleagues or students. It 
is surprising that few, if at all, education 
policy documents recognise, in concrete 
terms, the ‘collective’ nature of educa¬ 
tional activities where an environment- 
material and motivational—for creative 
co-operation and interaction of ideas must 
prevail (Thus we find hatdly any discus¬ 
sion of teacher-student relationships in 
these documents.) This is not to under¬ 
mine the importance of promoting in¬ 
dividual creativity and excellence in 
research as an objective of a university 
system. However, our fear is that the 
'career advancement' ot a leachei may end 
up as a privatised goal of the individual 
and reinfotce the trends that are already 
disintegrating the community ethos in 
universities 

The following elements need to be in- 
corpoiated into constructive reforms 
designed to improve the quality, content 
and social influence of education through 
the improvement of service conditions of 
univeisity and college teachers. 

(1) Provision of adequate common 
facilities, access to which is not based on 
the teachers piofcssional tank, such as 
well equipped hbiaries, seminar/lectuie 
halls and rcading/tescarch students' 
rooms, financial support to academic ac¬ 
tivities of teachers and students, residen¬ 
tial facilities (oi assistance) for teachers, 
secretaiial and other infrastructures, 
teaching/iesearch aids, etc (This certainly 
raises questions about resources. Rather 
than pioliferatmg universities at places, a 
well-structured system of education, in¬ 
tegrated with the primary and secondary 
levels, needs to be planned. It is obvious 
that quality of education cannot be im¬ 
proved at the top without strengthening 
the base and no isolated academic centres 
can, in the long run, prosper in develop¬ 
ing relevant teaching and research when 
these are tiny islands in a vast sea of il¬ 
literacy and abysmally low levels of educa¬ 
tion. This is a bit removed from our im¬ 
mediate concern but is an inescapably im¬ 
portant consideration nevertheless for any 
discussion on quality of university educa¬ 
tion in India.) 

(2) The objective of neutralising infla¬ 
tion and maintaining parity with other 
services should be separated, allowing for 
a running scale or, at least, providing ma¬ 


jor overlaps in income-ranges in the ex¬ 
isting categories. This will afford protec¬ 
tion to teachers continuing in the profes¬ 
sion against erosion of incomes—absolute 
and relative—and forms a justifiable com¬ 
ponent of any incomes policy. As noted 
above; the forces accounting for such ero¬ 
sion are not within the control of teachers' 
performance. With the provision of, and 
access to, common facilities aiding 
teaching and research activities which are 
not rank-based, it should be possible to 
retain the preseat three categories (lec¬ 
turers, readers and professors), stipu¬ 
lating —and adhering to—more meaning¬ 
ful, functional discriminating eligibility 
conditions for the senior posts. A criticism 
of the current system of promotions has 
been that sufficient discrimination is not 
possible or is not exercised and quite often 
the justifiable need of giving material 
relief dominates the decision. The pro¬ 
blem of stipulating adequately discrimi¬ 
nating criteria in post-to-post promotion 
will be all the more aggravated if there are 
multiple sales and categories, apart from 
creating anomalies (pointed out already 
by the striking teachers in the case of 
multiple scales and the earlier proposed 
differential scales to ‘promoted’ readers 
and those selected in open selections). 

(3) More rigorous procedures should be 
developed with regard to the formation 
and the functioning of selection commit¬ 
tees and attempts made by the academic 
community to evolve suitable norms, con¬ 
ventions and academic statutes and or¬ 
dinances to ensure quality and control. 
These should be evolved through 
democratic consensus. When with (1) and 
(2) the general service conditions and en¬ 
vironment are improved, the academic 
ethos itself will generate its norms and 
conventions and, even more importantly, 
once the feasible conditions for improve¬ 
ment and access to these is provided for 
all teachers, the academic rules and 


regulations—which even now exist in ail 
universities—may be invoiced and exe¬ 
cuted with greater efficiency. In the 
absence of these, it would be impossible 
to improve genuinely standards of 
research and teaching through merely in¬ 
stituting mechanistic rules endorsing the 
heads of institutions or other authorities 
with powers amenable to arbitrary use. It 
would also not be functional if the 
teaching and research so engineered mere¬ 
ly adds to quantity. 

rhe most distressing and disquieting 
aspect of the present situation is that while 
policies proposed by the ministry would 
fall short of attaining the objective of ‘at¬ 
tracting and retaining' talent in the 
teaching profession through the ameliora¬ 
tion of their material conditions, they are 
coupled with drastic changes in service 
conditions. The latter are introduced 
presumably for improving the ‘quality’ 
and ensuring accountability of teachers. 
They fail on both counts: the proposed 
changes in service conditions would, it is 
feared, diminish the possibility of develop¬ 
ing a creative, collective ethos in the 
university community (which, it must be 
admitted, has yet to be created) which 
alone can generate sustained quality in the 
education system as a whqle It is ot 
course imperative to develop a system of 
accountability but this cannot be achiev¬ 
ed in a bureaucratic or mechanist J c 
fashion from above. At the present mo¬ 
ment, the dynamics of ‘negotiations’ and 
the confusion and discord among teachers 
that the ‘agreement’ of September 4 has 
generated has led teachers to concentrate 
on the first set of issues, relating to pay- 
scales, promotions, etc, but the second 
concern is, by no means, of lesser import 
and, as aigued earlier, is no moie 
separable from the first, in the policy 
package offered by the ministry of human 
resource development. 
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Nutrition Programmes in South East Asia 


Shanti Ghosh 


no attempt was made to target the food sub¬ 
sidy programme. The food stamps pro- 


Nutrition-Problems and Programmes in South East Asia by C Gopalan; 8 ™ S 0 '^jSinfto^ml^ 
SEARO Regional Health Papers No 15. far exceeds the total number of beneficiaries 


THIS publication reviewing the problems 
and programmes concerning nutrition in the 
countries of the South East Asia Region 
(SEARO) was commissioned by WHO, to 
obtain a holistic integrated picture of pro¬ 
grammes in health and other sectors that in¬ 
fluence national nutrition well being, which 
would help to identify activity areas that 
could be strengthened at both country and 
regional levels and which would maximise 
the momentum of the movement towards 
improved nutritional status of the people. 

The publication is divided into several 
sections—general overview, followed by a 
review of salient aspects concerning nutri¬ 
tion in the various countries and ending with 
a section on lessuns from country ex¬ 
periences and recommendations, both to the 
countries and to the WHO. Gopalan has 
reviewed the nutrition scene in all the coun¬ 
tries and has commented on the ongoing 
nutrition programmes and their impact on 
the nutritional status. He is not just con¬ 
cerned with the nutritional levels, but the 


to safe water and sanitation is low in all 
countries particularly in rural areas. Even 
though some countries like Thailand have 
made tremendous improvement in per capita 
income, efforts at overall economic growth 
have not ensured equity and social distri¬ 
butive justice in the planning process of 
most of the countries of the region. In the 
case of Thailand, growth seems to have 
temporarily triumphed over distributive 
justice even as the latter had temporarily 
triumphed over growth in Sri Lanka. It 
would seem that all the countries are obliged 
to pursue various developmental strategies 
because of their internal and external 
economic, social and political compulsions. 

While reviewing the widespread prevalence 
of anaemia. Vitamin A deficiency, and 
iodine deficiency disease (IDD), Gopalan 
deplores the fact that even though inter¬ 
ventions for these are well known and are 
included in the national programmes of the 
various countries, such as iron and folate 
tablets to pregnant women and nursing 


overall quality of life for the population of 
the region. 

The countries of the region have a tremen¬ 
dous variability in terms of size, population 
and terrain. Some have food surpluses like 
India, Thailand and Indonesia, others 
depend on imports like Bangladesh, Nepal, 
Maldives and Bhutan, while Burma pro¬ 
duces enough for its population. However, 
production of pulses and oils have not kept 
pace with the growing population in most 
countries. Calorie consumption has actually 
gone down in Sri Lanka, Bangladesh and 
Nepal. In several countries (here is a gradual 
switch to cash crops which in the long run 
could be detrimental to the health and nutri¬ 
tion of low-income groups. In Bangladesh 
for example, cultivation of tea and tabacco 
has increased at a far more rapid rate than 
of cereals. Some have depended heavily on 
supplementary nutrition programmes of one 
kind or another using either local or im¬ 
ported food, while others such as Indonesia, 
Thailand and Maldives have not relied on 
this strategy at all. The levels of malnutri¬ 
tion are fairly high in all countries, itaaentia 
is widespread, Vitamin A deficiency is 
prevalent and iodine deficiency diseases are 
making further' inroads in almost every 
country. There is a tremendous population 
pressure in most countries except Bhutan, 
Burma and Maldives, but in every country 


the high fertility contributes significantly to 
poor maternal and child health and it is dif¬ 
ficult for development activities to keep 
ahead-of population growth. Accessibility 



mothers and children, massive vitamin A 
dose six monthly to young children and 
distribution of iodated salt, yet even after 
several decades these interventions and 
technologies have hardly made any dent 
because of a lack of commitment, poor out¬ 
reach and poor implementation Vitamin A 
deficiency is prevalent even in areas where 
there is no lack of vegetables and fruits and 
at a reasonable price, suggesting an absence 
of health and nutrition education. IDD 
prone areas have expanded in every country 
despite the salt iodation programme in most 
of them. Some countries now have under¬ 
taken a programme for iodated oil injec¬ 
tions, which according to Gopalan can only 
be a short-term measure till iodated salt 
becomes available to the population on a 
tegular and continuous basis. The difference 
in cost is tremendous. Besides, it may make 
the authorities complacent abou’i the 
urgency of salt iodisation programme, which 
is the only long-term solution of the 
problem. 

Gopalan has reviewed the various sup¬ 
plementary nutrition programmes in dif¬ 
ferent countries and has commented on the 
earlier food subsidy programme in Sri 
Lanka, which later was changed to a food 
stamp programme; the value of which has 
been eroded considerably with increasing 
cost of food. He points out that the way 
most of these programmes are carried out 
in different countries, they do not make any 
impact on the nutritional level besides being 
a tremendous drain on the exchequer. Many 


who would be really entitled if the income 
criteria had been followed. Same is true of 
India and Nepal. Some programmes are for 
too short a time (food for work) others are 
intermittent (school meal programme) and 
there is no health and nutrition component 
along with any of these. He points out that 
while some of these are useful for tidying 
over a difficult situation and in certain 
pockets of poverty, they cannot be a long¬ 
term answer to the problems of poverty and 
under-nutrition. Their scale should be kept 
to the barest minimum in order that finan¬ 
cial and manpower resources for long-term 
programmes are not unduly depleted. He 
also questions the wisdom of dependence on 
import of food and foreign aid for running 
many of these programmes. Besides no . 
supplementary programme has been known 
to be tapered off. It comes to an end only 
because the supplies and money have run out. 

Commenting on the Ihmil Nadu Noon 
Meal Programme, which provides one meal 
to ‘needy children’ and according to some 
reports is supposed to have improved enrol¬ 
ment, improved nutrition and provided 
employment to nearly 2,00,000 women, 
Gopalan rightly poses a question whether 
the assets (S 100 million per year)could not 
be used for developing durable assets in the 
village—extension of water supply, better 
sanitation, improved health care, vocational 
training, etc—which would have contributed 
to better health and nutrition. The pro¬ 
gramme, he argues, must have depleted the 
resources needed for long-term development, 
and one would tend to agree with him. 

Gopalan cites some examples of the im¬ 
pact of some external factors on nutrition 
policy. He strongly criticises, and very 
rightly, the recent hypothesis being promoted 
in some quarters that a considerable amouut 
of growth retardation can be considered a 
form of adaptation and one need not worry 
about it. and only w^rry about those 
children whose weight for age deficit exceeds 
40 per cent. Studies frqm several countries 
have shown that the genetic potential for 
growth and development of children of 
developing countries is generally not 
significantly lower than that of children 
from the affluent countries. Therefore, in¬ 
stead of our striving to improve growth and 
development of our poor children we may 
acquiesce in the retardation of their growth 
and development to levels which are appro¬ 
priate to their preseht poor status as long. 
as they do not reach the point of imminent 
deathl Even moderate growth retardation, / 
Gopalan points out, results in poor stamina,• 
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poor productivity and learning ability and 
to it can only be ignored at the cost of the 
quality of our future human resource: 

Concept of child survival 

He has misgivings about the concept of 
child survival because this alone according 
to him will not be adequate to ensure normal 
child health, child development and child 
nutrition. But the strategies for these are not 
mutually exclusive and one does not have to 
make a choice between them. Important 
correlates of child survival are adequate 
growth, breast feeding, better feeding prac¬ 
tices, oral rehydration, immunisation, 
increased inter-pregnancy spacing and 
female literacy—all vital for child health and 
a better quality of life. Of course the list is 
not all-inclusive and does hot include 
maternal health care during pregnancy and 
delivery, clean water supply, sanitation and 
access to health care, all important com¬ 
ponents of primary health care. However, it 
has to be conceded that very little progress 
has been made in the delivery of primary 
health care in most countries. ‘Child sur¬ 
vival* is catchy and suggests urgency. Besides 
it spells out a few strategies, even though not 
the complete package No one would 
disagree with Gopalan that a strategy or a 
tool is useless without a follow-up action. 
Growth monitoring for example would be 
a waste of time unless a follow-up action is 
taken by the health worker and the mother 
understands and can respond. 

At times, foreign aid may be counter pro¬ 
ductive, Gopalan feels. A review of the ex¬ 
perience of several countries would show 
that quite often instead of countries obtain¬ 
ing aid which will help them in the fur¬ 
therance of programmes already decided 
upon, new programmes have been invented 
to suit and utilise the aid which is being 
offered with no serious thought being given 
to follow-up action after the aid is with¬ 
drawn. Naturally there is not much durable 
residual benefit in such cases. Similarly the 
benefits of food for work too are dissipated 
because countries have often lacked re¬ 
sources to follow-up programmes under¬ 
taken with such aid, even though they have 
helped to mitigate acute distress temporarily. 

Gopalan has highlighted the relationship 
Of female literacy to infant mortality and 
child rearing practices (high literacy and low 
infant mortality rate in Sri Lanka and the 
state of Kerala in India) and makes a strong 
recommendation for it both in the formal 
school system and the non-formal sectors. 
He points out that some countries like 
Indonesia and Thailand have made tremen¬ 
dous progress regarding this, while in others 
it is a slow and tardy process. Enrolment 
levels are low and the drop-out rate high. 
Under these circumstances non-formal 
education may be the answer. However, for 
it to be effective; non-formal education must 
also encompass girls between 10 and 17 yean 
who hold the key to the future It is their 
training, education and motivation, he 


points out, that will largely decide the up¬ 
bringing (health, nutrition and education) 
of the coming generation and the quality of 
our future human resource: Adolescent girls 
are neglected by the health services generally 
and need special attention. Their vocational 
training should include hygiene, nutrition, 
agricultural technology, sex education, 
family planning, child care, home nursing, 
etc. The families of these girls might need 
an incentive: This expenditure will certainly 
not be more than the expense now being 
incurred on populist feeding programmes 
which have no long-term nation building 
value. 

Gopalan recommends the involvement of 
communities in the health and nutrition pro¬ 
grammes and cites some examples from 
Bangladesh, Indonesia, Thailand, Nepal and 
Sri Lanka. He points out however, that care 
has to be taken so that the management and 
control of these organisations rest, with the 
deprived sections of the village community 
and not with the privileged community. It 
must have elements of an overall socio¬ 
economic development of that community. 
He cites the example of Jurain project in 
Bangladesh and village nutrition project m 
Thailand where the major responsibility of 
decision making, implementation and 
monitoring rest with the village community. 

He has commented at some length on die 
family nutrition improvement programme 
(UPGK) in Indonesia which is targeted at 
children under five years and pregnant and 
lactating women and writes enthusiastically 
about the growth monitoring activity and the 
involvement of the village volunteers and the 
community. Currently 36,500 villages are 
being covered by the programme. The major 
reliance is on nutrition education, but there 
is some provision for extending rehabilita¬ 
tion support to the severely malnourished 
children. The programme has not yet been 
evaluated even though it seems exciting and 
has the participation of the community 
which is missing in most programmes. But 
then as if to counter-balance this, in the 
following pages, there is the distressing story 
of Vitamin A deficiency related to lack of 
breast feeding as well as non-consumption 
of leafy vegetables. Does that mean that the 
really needy and vulnerable groups do not 
take advantage of these programmes even 
when they are community based? The 
challenge is how to reach the unreached. 

Gopalan has suggested a new cadre of 
health scientists for India who would, after 
a three-year training, assist the doctor at the 
Primary Health Centre or be in-charge of 
a sub-centre. Having yet another category 
of worker will not change the situation 
much. What we need to do is to improve the 
training and skills of the male and the female 
multipurpose worker as well as of the health 
supervisor, provide them with the minimum 
tools to enable them to discharge their func¬ 
tions, and improve their mobility. Serious 
thought should be given to change the norms 
for worker/population ratio. One worker for 
SjOOO population for Kerala on the one hand 


and scattered hamlets of Rajasthan aqd 
Madhya Pradesh on the other does not seem 
rational. The distance which a worker has 
to cover and not the population should be 
the deciding factor. The doctor too needs 
orientation for discharging Ids role as a 
trainer, supervisor and the leader of the 
team. 

A sound national nutrition policy, accord¬ 
ing to the report should include augmenta¬ 
tion of food production and ensuring fair 
distribution, vigorous promotion of family 
planning, employment generation pro¬ 
gramme, promotion of education and 
literacy, ensuring access to basic health care 
and community involvement, vigorous and 
efficient application of specific technological 
measures such as iodation of salt and 
distribution of iron tablets, etc The assump¬ 
tion that if overall economic development 
can be achieved, improvement in health and 
nutrition will follow automatically has not 
proved to be true He recommends decen¬ 
tralised planning particularly for a large 
country like India, where infant mortality 
varies from less than 30 in Kerala to more 
than 150 in Uttar Pradesh, and so naturally 
the type of health, nutrition and social 
measures needed in these states would be dif¬ 
ferent. This applies to the other countries 
also. He stresses the importance of com¬ 
munity participation at various levels of 
planning, decision making and implementa¬ 
tion. Nutrition must find adequate focus in 
the agricultural, community and rural 
development, education and industrial and 
labour sectors and not just in the health 
sector even within which it is often relegated 
to the back seat. The correct strategy is to 
ensure that nutrition captures the command¬ 
ing heights of overall developmental efforts 
irrespective of the sectors. Within the health 
sector the focus on nutrition must be streng¬ 
thened, he feels. 

Since the problems are similar, and the 
constraints of resources, trained personnel, 
etc, are similar, Gopalan recommends active 
use of South-South Co-operation and 
Technical Co-operation among Developing 
Countries (TCDC) rather than these remain¬ 
ing merb slogans only. He recommends the 
setting up of a Regional Nutrition Advisory 
Committee composed entirely of nutrition 
scientists of the member countries to discuss 
and report on the various nutritional pro¬ 
blems. He supports inter-country exchange 
of visits by nutrition scientists, publications 
on nutritive value of local foods, setting up 
of simple nutrition monitoring surveillance 
cells, help to exchange information, help the 
countries of the region to improve training, 
produce health education material, etc. 

In a report of such sweep and tremendous 
insight, it would be churlish to pick on some 
of the omissions. However, it would have 
been helpful if certain data had been 
tabulated and compared—such as popula¬ 
tion, density, vital rates, levels of malnutri¬ 
tion, food production and consumption, 
health outreach, etc. 

One misses aqy comments on sex discrimi- 
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nation which it widely prevalent in at lean 
some of the countries of the region, and 
influences the girl child’s social value 
resulting in a higher level of malnutrition 
and mortality amtong the females. Besides 
there are certain cultural belief* and intra¬ 
family food distribution patterns, that 
advenely influence the young girls’ and 
women’s health and in turn that of the com¬ 
ing generation. Low birth weight, one of the 
major factors contributing to infant morta¬ 
lity and malnutrition, which again has its 
origin in the poor heidth and nutrition of 
the mother and the hasd physical work she 
does right through pregnancy, does not get 
a mention. Indeed the heavy load of a 
woman’s work has an adverse effect not only 
on her nutrition but the time she has 


available for child caring and child rearing. 

While describing the health infrastructure; 
and its outreach in various countries, no 
mention is made of the traditional systems 
of medicine which All the gap to a varying 
extent, and thus serve the felt needs of the 
people for health care. However, the limited 
time and non-availability of some of the 
material must obviously have been the con¬ 
straining factors. 

The book is a must for anyone interested 
m the health and nutrition scene in the 
developing world. It reiterates some of the 
gaps in planning and implementation and 
suggests action. It is imperative that nutri¬ 
tion should become a community movement 
and capture the commanding heights of 
overall development efforts. 


the balanced approach and is not too eager 
to apportion blame. 

The account of the partition of Punjab, 
which is the theme of the earlier chapters 
of the book, is extremely moving. In hind¬ 
sight, the nationalist leaders present a 
pathetic spectacle They show utter lack of 
anticipation, are completely unaware of the 
possible human cost of the partition and 
have no grip over the situation. In contrast 
Jinnah foresaw the course of events more 
correctly. More realistically, he said that 
“since transfer of population was already in 
action, some machinery should be devised 
for effecting it peacefully”. Congress leaden 
were dead set against the idea of planned 
exchange of population. As late as August 
19, 1947 Nehru said "we would not like to 
encourage mass migration of people [from 
West Punjab]”. Satya Rai makes a valid point 
that “a lot of bloodshed could have been 
avoided if the leadership had agreed to the 
limited exchange of population at least bet¬ 
ween the West Pakistan and the East 
Punjab”. 

The author gives a graphic and agonising 
account of the process of the partition and 
rehabilitation in about 140 pages of the 
book Nearly 38 lakh non-Muslims and 44 
lakh Muslims migrated in opposite direc¬ 
tions in fleets of transport planes, special 
railway trains, trucks and bullock carts in 
addition to huge foot convoys. The magni¬ 
tude of the migration and the sufferings and 
the problems it created weie indeed “un¬ 
precedented in the history of the world”. 

In East Punjab, refugees comprised 20 per 
cent of the population 1 he property and 
wealth they had left behind were far less than 
what had been left bv the Muslim evacuees. 
The “sundering apart of a complex living 
organisation into two” badly affected every 
sphere of life—“political, economic, social, 
administrative, cultural and moral”. Com¬ 
munal riots had made the murder of men, 
women and children and abduction of 
helpless women of the other community 
respectable acts. Criminals thus became the 
new heroes. A survey indicated that 70 pur 
cent of juvenile delinquents were those 
whose parents had been murdered during 
migration. Nor were rehabilitation measures 
smooth or equitabe. Frauds, forgeries and 
corruption could not be ruled out in a gigan¬ 
tic undertaking on that scale 

It is, however, a tribute to the people of 
Punjab that they recovered from their 
miserable state with amazing speed. The 
state which was deficit in foodgrains to the 
extent of 2,13,000 tonnes in 1947-48 became 
surplus by 2,220,430 tonnes in 1950. Soon 
it became the granary of fjie country (with 
some of the highest per acre wheat produc¬ 
tion m the world) and its richest state 

Obviously prosperity did not resolve the 
political problems of the new stare But the 
author does not attempt to find any co¬ 
relation between economic factors and the 
new communal tensions. She explains com- 
munalism in Punjab as a legacy of the past 
and links it to the facts that religion remains 
a very important factor in Indian society and 
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Agony of Punjab 

Balntj Puri 

Punjab since Partition by Satya M Rai; Durga Publishers, 
Rs 250, pp 446. 


THE Punjab problem defies a solution prin¬ 
cipally because it defies a diagnosis. 

Even before partition, Punjabis were the 
most advanced and modernised community 
of the sub-continent with high per capita in¬ 
come and literacy rate. Communal relations, 
too, were far better in Punjab than in most 
other provinces. The Muslim League and its 
demand for Pakistan did not get much sup¬ 
port in the province till 1945. Even after the 
elections of 1946, the League was not able 
to form its government. 

But soon Punjab witnessed one of the 
bloodiest holocausts in human history; 
leading to almost total migration of 
minorities from each partitioned part to the 
other. 

The Hindus and the Sikhs were related to 
each other far more closely, having ‘roti-beti’ 
relations (inter-dining and inter-marriage). 
The Sikhs are about the richest community 
of India and have a proud record of sacri¬ 
fices for the defence of the country and of 
even the Hindu community. 

Ibday the political cleavage between the 
two communities is almost complete The 
Sikhs have become the most alienated com¬ 
munity of the country and is the only com¬ 
munity the discontent of which is being 
expressed by its youth through reckless ter¬ 
rorism which is not inhibited from shedding 
innocent blood, including of woman and 
children. 

The plethora of political literature on 
Punjab which is being produced with 
unusual speed and in quantity rarely deals 
with these baffling questions on Punjab. 
Satya M Rai’s book it, therefore; welcome 
as it makes the right attempt. It does not 
claim to answer all the relevant questions 
about the Punjab problem. But it contains 
most of the relevant data which is selected 
and presented in an unbiased and intelligi¬ 
ble manner on the basis of which rational 


New Delhi, 1987; 


covered the period from 1947 to 1956. Now 
it has been revised, updated and retitled. For 
this reason, there does appear some varia¬ 
tion m focus and treatment of the subject. 
In the Arst part the partition of Punjab is 
discussed in the context of the partition of 
the subcontinent, i e, the Hindu-Muslim 
conflict. The latter part deals with the 
politics of the state in the context of its 
partition and Hindu-Sikh relations. Some 
more effort was needed to improve the 
internal coherence of the book. 

The author is, however, open minded 
enough to revise hei views in the light of the 
new developments since the book was Arst 
published. She is “conscious of the fact that 
her analysis and prognosis that with 
economic development many of the pro¬ 
blems arising out of communal tensions 
would be solved has not come true”. She had 
also not envisaged the “paralysing weakness 
of the left, democratic and secular forces”. 

She does not develop the point further and 
speciAcaliy admit that development, demo¬ 
cracy and other features of modernisation 
activise identity consciousness among com¬ 
munities and non-recognition of these iden¬ 
tities and failure to reconcile their urges lead 
to tensions. However, she takes note of the 
fact that “as the national movement for 
democratisation and self-government gained 
in momentum, communalism too acquired 
wider dimensions”. She further recognises 
the impact of electoral institutions intro¬ 
duced by the British which “accentuated 
competition for power” and “helped 
political parties inspired by communal, caste 
and other interests”. She also holds the 
Hindu idiom of the nationalist movement, 
apart from the British policy of divide and 
rule; to be responsible for the separatist 
tendencies among the Muslims. 

The explanation of the Hindu-Muslim 
divide of the late forties does appear in¬ 
adequate. But that is not the central theme 
of the book. Moreover the author maintains 


judgments can be made. 

The book % as first published in 196$ agd 



that the vast majority ot the people are 
illiterate. 

In reality Punjabis are neither the most 
religious-minded nor the most illiterate 
people of the country. Its legacy of com¬ 
munal relations, even those between Hindus 
and Muslims, is far better, except during the 
year or so preceding the partition, than 
anywhere else. As far as Hindu-Sikh rela¬ 
tions were concerned, there is no better ex¬ 
ample of inter-communal relations, in the 
later part of the book the author herself 
realises that communahsm is born out 
of issues which are essentially secular, 
economic and political in nature. Religious¬ 
mindedness and illiteracy of the people have 
thus less to do with communalism than 
politicisation and development 

One of the initial reasons cited by the 
author for Hindu-Sikh tension is continua¬ 
tion of the old practice of recruitment to ser¬ 
vices in proportion to the numerical strength 
of the communities for three years after in¬ 
dependence. But did communalism subside 
after this practice was terminated? In lact 
the starting point of Sikh discontent is the 
complaint of the community regarding its 
inadequate share in the services. 

However, the book contains a detailed and 
objective account of Punjab politics since 
partition. It follows therefrom that the Sikh 
urge for a distinct identity and effective share 
in power, which Hindus used to encourage 
to counter-balance the claims of the Muslim 
League, continued to assert itself in the 
divided state also but no longer received the 
earlier support trom the Hindus who had 
now become a maionty of 70 per cent m the 
new state from a minority of 30 per cent. 
Master Tara Singh expressed such feelings 
when he said: “l'hc Sikhs demanded that 
they would not [like to| be dominated by any 
single community and they were being 
kicked for repeating the same demand which 
the Hindus supported before partition” 

As is well known, language became the 
major divisive issue between the two main 
communities of Punjab. Even before the 
partition, allegiance to Urdu, Hindi and 
Punjabi had been owned by Muslims, Hin¬ 
dus and Sikhs respectively. Census Commis¬ 
sioner Yeats had in 1941 deplored that 
“language had been corrupted so much by 
political influence that people returned a 
language about which they knew nothing". 
He had suggested that language be dropped 
from future censuses. Hindus as a com¬ 
munity lllogically disowned the Punjabi 
language, which they spoke, and opposed the 
demand for Punjabi Suba though the prin¬ 
ciple of linguistic states was accepted for the 
rest of the country. Of course insistence on 
Gurmukhi as the sole script of the Punjabi 
language and the demand of the Punjabi 
Suba from a purely Sikh platform as a 
means to “protect the Khalsa Panth against 
the Hindu religious and intellectual in¬ 
roads” (as Master Ihra Singh put it) also 
contributed to the Hindu alienation from the 
common Punjabi identity. 

The appeal of Punjabi identity was as 
powerful as that of Sikh identity and the two 
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urges were translatable into each other. In 
the Punjabi Suba of the Akali conception, 
Hindus would have comprised a majority of 
55 per cent. But lack of a common Punjabi 
political forum for the demand, disowning 
of the common Punjabi language by the 
Hindus, their hostility to Punjabi Suba and 
the way the government of India handled the 
issue discouraged regional outlets and en¬ 
couraged the communal urges of the Sikh 
community. 

It was Sant Fateh Singh who gave a 
categorical regional twist to the movement 
of the Akali Dal. He announced that the 
question of Punjabi Suba would be pursued 
by his party on purely linguistic basis and 
a Suba at the cost of Hindu-Sikh unity 
would not be worth fighting for. He 
demanded the Suba exclusively on the basis 
of language “without consideration of the 
percentage of Sikh population”. 

The new interpretation of the demand for 
Punjabi Suba made it irresistible and it came 
into being in 1966—ten years after the rest 
of the country had been redrawn on lingui¬ 
stic basis But Sant Fateh Singh did not ex¬ 
tend the logic of his secular stand by 
secularising his party. Punjabi Suba without 
a common Punjabi party prevented the 
evolution of a Punjabi personality As 
argued by Satya Rai. “had the Akali Dal 
chosen to coalesce with other groups and not 
projected itself a party of the Sikh alone, it 
could have retained dominant position in the 
state”. 

Though Hindus would have constituted 
a majority in the Punjabi Suba of the Akali 
conception, the new linguistic state reduc¬ 
ed them to a minority, as demarcation was 
done on the basis of the census due to which 
many Punjabi Hindu areas were excluded 
from the Punjabi Suba. F.ven then the Akali 
Dal was often outmanoeuvred in electoral 
politics by the Congress. For it was handi¬ 
capped—on account of closing its doors to 
non-Sikhs—to get the proportion of the 
Hindu votes as the Congress managed to get 
of the Sikh votes 

Frustrated in the game of power and to 
satisfy a legitimate urge of the community, 
the Akali Dal started groping for other 
means, constitutional and political, to en¬ 
sure Sikh pre-eminence in the state. Coali¬ 
tion experiments with divergent ideological 
groups, the Anandpur Sahib resolution, the 
homeland demand, the Khalistan slogan, 
protest agitations, violence and terrorism 
became outlets for a frustrated community. 
Satya Rai mentions other factors also— 
Hindu revivalism in the country, humiliation 
of Sikhs entering Delhi during Asiad, Opera¬ 
tion Bluestar, the massacre of Sikhs in Delhi 
and elsewhere following the assassination of 
Indira Gandhi—that alienated the com¬ 
munity. She criticises the government of 
India for not differentiating between the 
moderates and the extremists and “un¬ 
wittingly strengthening the hands of the 
extremists”. But was it really unwittingly? 

Satya Rai draws attention to the utter 
failure of the intelligence staff, police and 
CRP and quotes the Economist, London, to 


say, "weapons like machine guns or rockets 
could not have been smuggled into the tem¬ 
ple in the pockets of the extremists”. Again, 
was it mere failure or connivance? 

The author, like many others at that timt, 
held high hopes of the Rajiv-Longowal 
accord and the role of the Barnala govern¬ 
ment. Much is made of the poor response 
of the voters to the boycott call of the United 
Akali Dal of Baba Joginder Singh. The 
massive turnout of the voters and the vic¬ 
tory of the Longowal Akali Dal are taken 
as proof of the isolation of the extremists. 
It is asserted that 95 per cent of the Sikhs 
do not support Khalistan and even the re¬ 
maining five per cent are mainly indifferent. 
The Barnala government gets a pat on the 
back for “going on steadily with their 
strategy of both attacking terrorist hideouts 
and assuaging the feelings of the Sikhs”. 

These optimistic conclusions have not 
only been falsified by later events but were 
based on wrong premises. By the time the 
author writes the last sentence of her 
epilogue, she herself realises that to expect 
people and parties to rise above narrow 
religious and communal considerations m 
Punjab is “an unrealisable dream”. 

The Akali vote in the assembly election 
was not a measure of the party’s strength. 
It reflated Sikh anger against the Congress, 
which was the only viable alternative to the 
Akali Dal The low profile of the Congress 
and a marginal switch of Hindu votes to the 
Akali Dal, which was expected?to deal with 
terrorists better, ensured the Akali victory 
by a margin of just 0.74 per cent of the votes. 

I'he return to power of a purely Sikh party 
dealt a severe blow to the concept of a 
Punjabi identity and polarised the politics 
of the state into communal extremes due to 
which the ground on which moderate Sikh 
leaders wanted to build their edifice con¬ 
tinued to shrink. The centre’s credibility 
among the Sikhs was further shattered 
by the way the three commissions on 
Chandigarh and the one on the Delhi 
killings functioned. The way the Longowat- 
Rajiv Gandhi accord was signed and the way 
the Akali Dal was perceived to nave attain¬ 
ed power wrecked the Dal’s role as an instru¬ 
ment of Sikh protest. This role was then 
diverted to extremist channels. The accord 
and the experiment of an Akali government 
were foredoomed to be failures. 

It is difficult to precisely measure popular 
support for a nebulous idea like Khalistan. 
But the political divide between the two 
major communities is so deep—despite their 
normal social relations—and the alienation 
of the Sikhs from the government, and the 
rest of the nation, which are often con¬ 
sidered synonymous by them, is so sharp 
that their enthusiasm in opposing Khalistan 
is hardly visible. 

The author, however, touches the crux of 
the problem when she says that “the only 
democratic way of ensuring political stability 
in Punjab is to ensure for both communities 
their share of power and governance!’ The 
book is recommended for its rational ap¬ 
proach and valuable information. 
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Commercial Chicles Industry in India 

A Case History, 1928-1987 

Sanjay Kathuiia 


Although Hindustan Motors and Premier Automobiles were established prior to independence, the real history 
of the Indian automobile industry begins with the Tbriff Commission Report of 1953, when firms without a phased 
manufacturing programme were asked to withdraw from India. By 1965, there were seven firms manufacturing 
commercial vehicles, four of which also produced pdssenger cars/jeeps. In 1981, the government approved the 
entry of four new firms fwifh Japanese collaboration) into the market for light commercial vehicles. This was 
followed by further liberalisation in industrial policies, viz, broad-banding, exemption from the provisions of sec¬ 
tion 21 and 22 of the MRTP Act, and the announcement of minimum economic scales. 

Since the very beginning, the government has placed more emphasis on commercial rather than private transport 
vehicles. This is evident in the successive Tbriff Commission Reports as well as in the inclusion of commercial 
(but not private) vehicles in the list of ‘Appendix /' industries in 1973. The industry has been protected via quan¬ 
titative restrictions, a virtual ban on import of built-up vehicles, and high rates of duty. 

Given its role as a leading sector in economic development, the industry’s average growth rate of 4 per cent 
over the period 1950-85 would seem to be inadequate. The recessionary period of 1965-77 was followed by a boom 
in 1978-81. Sim e then, production has stagnated and the euphoria generated by the easing of restraints has been 
replaced by pessimism resulting from over-crowding and over-capacity, an unanticipated slow-down in growth 
of demand, an unforeseen rise in the value of the yen, and ambiguity in government policy. 


I 

Introduction 

THE automobile industry is a leading sector 
in economic development. Its most obvious 
benefit is its input into the motor transport 
industry, viz, in the ferrying of goods and 
people from one place to another in a more 
flexible and very often more efficient 
manner than by other forms of transport. 
Road vehicles can penetrate into areas where 
other forms of transport cannot, thereby 
contributing towards the integration of 
backward areas into the national main¬ 
stream. Backward linkages of the industry 
are also valuable. They promote growth of 
employment, skills and entrepreneurship, 
partly evident from the emergence of 
thousands of ancillary units supplying the 
final assembly units with a wide range of 
inputs. A specially critical linkage is with the 
machine tools sector, of which automobiles 
are the largest users. The benefits and 
externalities to the rest of the economy from 
this form of interactive relationship have 
been studied in detail by Rosenburg (1976). 1 
The automobile industry is also important 
from a strategic viewpoint, 2 as it 
strengthens national security. 

Given the scarce investible resources 
available in a developing economy, com¬ 
mercial and public rather than private 
transport should take precedence; at least in 
the initial stages of development. Moreover, 
the numerous gains to the economy are 
derived more from commercial vehicles than 
from the automobile industry as a whole. 
Further, manufacture of CVs is likely to 
reach standards of international efficiency, 


as their production runs are relatively small, 
compared with those of passenger cars.' 
This was recognised by the Tbriff Commis¬ 
sion Report of 1956 which recommended 
priority for the manufacture of CVs. 

The objective of this paper is to provide 
ail account of the growth and development 
of the CV industry in India. This will serve 
as an input into the next stage of our study, 
which will examine the factors inhibiting the 
efficiency and competitiveness of the 
industry. 

In the next section, major events in the 
development of this industry will be out¬ 
lined. Section III will detail government 
policies applied to the CV industry, especial¬ 
ly those relating to protection, industrial 
licensing, and MRTP restrictions. As com¬ 
ponents are critical inputs into the main 
automobile industry, policies for the com¬ 
ponent industry (particularly protection 
policies) have also been discussed. This 
discussion is relevant as import of complete 
vehicles has been virtually banned since 1949 
and vehicle manufacturers are able to im¬ 
port only a specific volume of various com¬ 
ponents. Section IV assesses production per¬ 
formance, concentration ratios, and output 
composition. Section V considers three dif¬ 
ferent (but related) aspects of industrial 
efficiency, namely, domestic resource costs, 
capacity utilisation, and economies of scale. 
Section VI and related tables survey export 
and import trends and point out the major 
exporters of CVs in the world market. In 
section VII we examine briefly some of the 
issues to be studied in greater depth in the 
next stage of our study. 

The definition we assume of CVs here is 


the one applied by the Association of Indian 
Automobile Manufacturers on the basis of 
government norms. In this categorisation the 
smallest vehicle is the three-wheeler “Tfcmpci” 
manufactured by Bajaj Tempo. It also 
includes the drive-away chassis and trekkers 
manufactured by Hindustan Motors and 
Premier Automobiles But it excludes the 
three-wheeler scooter-rickshaws manufac¬ 
tured by Bajaj Auto (which is often used to 
carry small loads) 

II 

Major Events in the Development 
of the Industry 

The pioneer automobile firms such as 
Hindustan Motors and Premier Automobiles 
have been producing CVs as well as pas¬ 
senger cars. The history of the CV industry 
is thus also generally that of the automobile 
industry. 

The first motor car was imported to India 
in 1898. In 1928 General Motors India com¬ 
menced assembling ckd irucks and cars in 
Bombay. It was followed by the Ford Motor 
Company of India in 1930 in Madras, and 
in 1931 in Bombay and Calcutta. 4 In 1936 
Addison and Co began with ckd assembly 
of cars and trucks at Madras. Prior to Warld 
War II, the combined production (assembly) 
capacity of all the firms was 96,000 units per 
annum. 5 

In 1935 M Visvesvaraya’s proposal to 
establish an automobile industry was 
rejected by the then central government. 
However, the National Planning Committee 
of 1938, set up by the Indian National Con¬ 
gress, appreciated the “real, long-range 



importance ot this new means of transpor¬ 
tation ami its place in India’s planned 
economy”, and emphasised the importance 
of setting up an “organised automobile 
industry in the country” 6 The war needs 
also brought into bold relief the usefulness 
of having a domestic automobile industry 

In line with this thinking, the government 
of India constituted a panel on automobiles 
and tractors in 194S, which submitted its 
report in 1947 The panel recommended 
liberal incentives for national concerns 
undertaking manufacture of automobiles in 
India, but “no specific action appears to 
have been taken on these recommenda 
tions" 7 The government ot independent 
India was undoubtedly keen to foster growth 
of the domestic industry In the years follow 
ing the panel report, customs duty on certain 
components was raised, import of complete 
vehicles banned (except in special cases), and 
local manufacture encouraged 8 

But it was in the inter war period that the 
foundations of the Indian industry had been 
laid Hindustan Motors was set up in 1942 
under the management of Birla Brothers 
(Pvt) and Premier Automobiles in 1944 
under Aero Auto The progress of the two 
companies was “slow in the initial stages, 
due to the intense competition from both 
old and new producers who were merely 
assemblers" v HML was also delayed 
because of imminent partition, as a result 
of which it could not decide its location 10 
It began its operations by assembling ckd 
vehicles in 1948, while PAL did so in 1947 
HMI vas producing Studebaker trucks and 
buses, while the PAL models were Dodge, 
De Soto and Fargo 

Accoiding to the 1951 Tt Repoit there 
were 12 firms producing or assembling cars 
and commercial vthicles by that time Only 
one of them viz. Standard Motor Products 
of India, excluded C V assembly or manufac 
ture from its programme Ot the remaining 
11 hrms, only four turns, HMt, PAI, 
Automohilt Products of India, and Ashok 
Motois (later changed to Ashok Ley land), 
had diawn up a manufacturing programme, 
and only HMI and PAI had taken effective 
steps foi the manufacture ot certain 
components 

In 1952, the government decided that it 
was tunc to replace its somewhat ‘gut 
reaction’ policy by a more studied and com 
prehensive approach to the industry Accor 
dingly, in March 19S2, the ministry of com 
merce and industry referred to the Ihriff 
Commission the question of grant of pro 
tection or assistance for the encouragement 
of the automobile industry The ministry 
asked the commission, in particular, to 
examine the manufacturing programme of 
HML and PAL, interaction between the 
manufacturers and ancillary units, prospects 
for growth of ancillaries, at.d import duty 
on components 

Entry ot Ntw Firms and Intra Tariff 
Commission pfriod 1953-1968 

As we shall see in the next section, the 
Tfcnff Commission of 1953 (the first to 


enquire into the automobile industry) recom¬ 
mended that only companies with a manu¬ 
facturing programme should be allowed to 
continue operations Companies like 
General Motors India and Font Motor Co 
India considered the absolute level of 
demand m the country to be too low to 
warrant manufacturing, and they therefore 
decided to withdraw from India 11 
Doubtless this must have been an important 
consideration for the other firms which 
decided to close shop, e g, French Motor Car 
Co and Peninsular Motor Corporation The 
commission's recommendations meant that 
m 1953 only five firms were recognised by 
the government as manufacturers, i e, HMI, 
PAL, SMPIL, APIL and Ashok Motors 
(SMPII had only a car programme) 

Of the four firms approved by the govern 
ment for manufacture of CVs, we have 
already noted the progress made by HMI 
and PAL Ashok Motors did not make 
significant progress in its manufacturing 
programme in the initial stages 12 It com 
menced assembly operations by 1950, 
making Austin cars and Leyiand CVs Its 
managing agents were Car Builders In 1955 
the company’s name was changed to Ashok 
Inland, its managing agency agreement 
terminated, and it was brought under the 
management of a director 11 Automobile 
Products of India could not proceed with 
its programme of manufacture which resul 
ted m the withdrawal of government 
approval However, the company was 
accorded approval for manufacture of diesel 
engines 14 

The Ihta Engineering and Locomotive Co 
was registered in 1945 for manufacture of 
locomotives, boilers and other engineering 
products Ihe automobile division started 
functioning m 1954 with a collaboration lor 
manufacture of 3 to 5 ton diesel commercial 
vehicles with Daimler Benz of W Germany 
Manufacture of components began in 1955 

Like TEI CO, Mahindra and Mahindra 
was incorporated in 1945 It acted as the sole 
Indian representative of the Kaiser Jeep 
Corporation, USA, with a programme for 
progressive manufacture It began pro¬ 
duction in 1955 with the Willys jeep A 
jeep truck, with common engine, transmis¬ 
sion and front and rear axles was licensed 
by the government in 1961 In 1965 the 
company introduced a one ton payload 
truck (FC 150) and discontinued production 
of the jeep truck 15 

Although the government tried to reduce 
vehicle prices via reduction in customs duty 
on components, as recommended by the 
1953 FC, there was no significant decrease 
m the net consumer price of automobiles 16 
In 1955, the government requested the Huiff 
Commission to enquire into the prices of 
vehicles and suggest a pnee revision formula 
The ministry also stated that although the 
import duties on automobiles and com¬ 
ponents were not shown as ‘protective’ in the 
Indian Customs Huiff Schedule; the auto¬ 
mobile industry was to be treated as ‘pro¬ 
tected’ The commission therefore also 
enquired into the protection granted to the 


industry The ancillary industry was not 
included in the enquiry 
1 he TC report was submitted in 1956 Us 
major recommendation was that the in¬ 
dustry should be granted protection for a 
period of ten years ending December 31, 
1967 There were also specific enquiries by 
the TC into various ancillary industries’ leaf 
springs (1954), spark plugs (1955), hand 
operated tyre inflators (1955), piston 
assembly (1956) and fuel injection pumps 
(1956) The years in parentheses are those m 
which protection was granted to the respec¬ 
tive industries In the sixties, all these 
industries were deprotected except multi¬ 
cylinder pumps for diesel engines (a part of 
fuel injection pumps) Protection was also 
granted to batteries for motor vehicles m the 
period 1949 56 bv the Interim Thnff Board 
Moreover, as a result of recommendations 
made in 1956, more than 98 other com 
ponents and sub assemblies were accorded 
protective rates of duty r 
Bajaj Tempo and Standard Motor Pro 
ducts of India were the other firms that 
began producing LCVs during this period 
BTL was incorporated in 1958 and com 
menced manufacturing the same ycai It 
produced the three wheeler Ttmpo Hanscat 
under licence from Vidal and Sohn Tempo 
Work of Germany and in 1966 began pro 
duction of the four wheeled Viking CV 
SMPIL had been assembling passenget cars 
since 1952, the progressive manufacture of 
which began in 1954 It was licensed to 
manufacture the Standard 1 ton tiuck in 
1963 and commenced manutactunng m 
1965 1 his was to be the Iasi of the seven 
companies which were permitted to manu 
facture CVs until 198* Production increases 
were achieved by capacity expansion and 
fuller capacity utilisation of these seven 
firms 18 In fact these same sevtn firms 
comprised the total number of fums in the 
automobile industry as a whole 19 
Simpson and Co (established in 1840) was 
recognised as a manufacturer of automobiles 
by the 1956 TC “because it had a programme 
to manufacture automobile diesel engines 
and had expected to complete the machimng 
and assembling of all components before the 
end of the year” 20 These programmes were 
completed on schedule The company had 
a technical collaboration arrangement with 
F Perkins of the UK Besides diesel engines, 
Simpson also undertook manufacture of 
bodies for all-metal trucks, buses, three- 
wheelers, vans and ambulances 
Besides the seven civilian firms producing 
motor vehicles, reference should also be 
made to the ordnance factories The ministry 
of defence started manufacturing multi-fuel 
Shaktiman medium trucks in 1958 (col¬ 
laboration MAN Germany), and in 1960-61 
was licensed by Nissan (Japan) to produce 
one-ton trucks and jeeps Tins was contrary 
to the 1956 TC recommendation against any 
new entry 11 as the existing units could easily 
have been adapted to cater to defence needs 
The ordnance factory production was repor¬ 
tedly undertaken at the instance of the then 
defence minister, V K Krishna Menon, who 
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felt that the civilian companies were charg¬ 
ing exorbitant prices for their vehicles 22 
Ip 1937 the foreign exchange crunch 
, forced the government to modify the 
approved manufacturing programmes of the 
recognised manufacturers Progressive 
indigemsation became a necessity and the 
government advised that models life the 
HML Studebaker, which required a substan¬ 
tial outgo of foreign exchange, be discon¬ 
tinued In lieu of this, HML was allowed to 
collaborate with Vauxhall Motors for the 
manufacture of Bedford trucks 23 
Other model changes originated from the 
manufacturers’ plans to introduce heavier 
vehicles In 1964. TFLCO began production 
of its Model 1210 with a 7 5 ton payload 
The same year AL L was licensed to produce 
the ‘Beaver’ with a payload m excess of 9 
tonnes Simila-ly, in 1963 and 1966, HMI 
and BAL were given permission to manufac 
ture the ‘ IK Series’ and ‘FT 230’ respectively 
In 1939, an ad hoc committee was appoin 
ted “at a time when there was a great deal 
of consumer resentment against the industry 
restriction of choice quality of the 
indigenous vehicle increased prices 
prices being higher than those officially 
fixed’’ 24 The icpoit, submitted in 1960, 
gave a boost to production of parts and 
components by independent units 

Regular institutional support toi the 
aulomobtlt industry dates back to the turn 
ol the sixties In 1939 tht government comti 
tuted t development council to review the 
problems of the automobile, automobile 
ancillary and transport vehicle industries and 
make recommendations to the government 
for their improvement Such a council was 
reconstituted evety two years lhc Auto 
motive Component Manufacturers Associa 
tion of India was ilso estabh?hed in 1939 
to “seek avenues tor the fuller exploitation 
ot the Industry’s skills and capabilities and 
also to involve itself as much as possible in 
the development of export markets for its 
members’’ 2 ' The Association ol Indian 
Automobile Manufacturers is another 
agency which provided information and 
services for its members Set up in 1960, it 
is a voluntary organisation of vehicle and 
vehicle engine manufacturers and "aims at 
helping members manage the technology 
changes and changing competitive markets 
{sic ) It also helps members to deal with 
problems of policies and infrastructure at the 
industry level” 26 The Automotive Research 
Association of India was set up in 1966 Its 
objective is to “provide service to the 
industry m the fields of applied research in 
automotive engineering, product design and 
development, evaluation of automotive 
equipment and ancillaries, standardisation 
and technical information’’ 27 
The thud and final enquiry of the TC into 
the automobile industry began m 1966 The 
immediate reason was that protection to the 
automobile industry was due to expire m 
1967. 2 * Besides enquiring into the question 
of continuance of protection for the auto¬ 
mobile and ancillary industry, the commis¬ 
si 


Sion was also asked to look mto the fixation 
of fair selling prices of the industry 29 and 
the profit margin admissible to automobile 
dealers The commission submitted two 
separate reports in 1968, one on the ‘Con¬ 
tinuation of Protection' and the other 
on ’Fixation of Fair Selling Prices of 
Automobiles’ 10 It recommended that the 
industry should continue to be protected 
When the 1968 TC was set up the industry 
was in a stable situation at least in terms of 
the number of producing firms Starting 
with Hindustan Motors and Premier Auto 
mobiles m the forties, Ashok-Leyland, Thta 
Engineering and locomotive Co and Bajaj 
Tempo began CV production in the fifties 
Mahindra and Mahmdra and Standard 
Motors joined the frav in the sixties TheTC 
recorded that while there was a multiplicity 
of manufacturers, none of them manufac 
tured more than one basic model “The 
volume ot production stands undoubtedly 
in the way of the normal change m 
models’Thts also meant that the retommen 
dations of both the 1933 and 1936 Tariff 
CommisMons that the number of models m 
any class of vehicles should be kept to a 
minimum were respected 

MRTP At 1 AND UNFVEN 
Growth, 1969 1980 

Unlike the tariff Commission period, 
mtormation on the post 1968 period is less 
comprehensive and not readily accessible 
Nevertheless an attempt has been made to 
highlight all the important events 
One development following directly from 
the earlier period was the MRTP Act The 
Monopolies Inquiry Commission submitted 
Us report to the government in 1963 It 
observed that concentration m the produc¬ 
tion of commercial vehicles, other auto 
mobiles, and also ancillary industries in the 
country was ‘high’ It recommended to the 
government the setting up of an independent 
‘watch dog’ body to be directed against 
restrictive and monopolistic practices in 
Indian industry This led to the MRTP Act 
in 1969, and the formation of the MRTP 
Commission in 1970 
In December 1970, TELCO submitted an 
application under section 21 of the MRTP 
Act, giving notice of its Intention to under 
take substantial expansion in its manufacture 
of CVs After undertaking a thorough review 
of the proposal and its implications, the 
MRTP Commission recommended that the 
company be allowed to expand its capacity 
from 24,000 to 36,000 as requested, subject 
to exporting 10 per cent of the total produc¬ 
tion in any one year 32 
The period 1965-77 was an indifferent one 
for the industry, with production increasing 
oniv marginally The unanticipated oil 
shocks of 1973 and 1979 created problems 
of demand, exacerbating the situation 
created by high costs, heavy taxation and 
general recessionary conditions in the 
economy However, the oil shock did not 
really harm the CV industry and may in fact 


have hastened the process of dieselisation 
In 1974 the government equalised the prices 
ot diesel and kerosene, resulting in »sharp 
fall m diesel prices in spite of the oil shook 
Anticipating a spurt in demand, producers 
built up capacity 33 Thus, installed capacity 
rose from 62,300 in 1970 to 68,000 in 1976, 
and to 79,000 in 1978 The spurt came in 
1977 and continued till 1981, in no small 
measure due to the poor performance of the 
railways during this period 

A clear sign of the maturity of the CV 
industry (or at least of the firm m question) 
m India was the establishment of its first 
joint venture outside India In April 1977, 
TATAB, an assembly plant fot TELCO 
vehicles, was established in Malaysia Later 
m 1983, AL1 was to vet up an assembly 
plant in Sri Lanka 

New Cot 1 ABORATIONS \ND I AMNC. OF 
Restraints The Eighties 

The eighties have been a period of change 
for the automobile industry For one, the 
boom of the late seventies was replaced by 
a demand shortage, partly on account of the 
improved performance by the railways hales 
went up from 68,392 to 88,017 in |ust one 
year of 1980 81 But by 1985, sales had 
increased only to 98,929, and had declined 
to 96,487 in 1986 

lhc most important development was 
liberalisation of government policy and the 
entry, alter two decades, ol manufacturing 
firms in the CV scctoi I his had been 
preceded by similar developments in the two 
wheeler and passenger car sectors 

Obviously anticipating that more com 
petition and modern technology were 
needed, the government in 1981 approved the 
entry ol four new tirmv for the manufacture 
if LC Vs DCM Toyota, Either Mitsubishi, 
Swaraj Ma/da ana Allwyn Nissan At the 
same tune, under the scheme of bioad- 
bandmg extended to C Vs in January 1985, 
existing firms could diversity within the four 
wheeler segment Thus, I'LL CO exercised 
this option and is now producing the 407 
and608LCVs Moreover, the existing firms 
were also encouraged to modernise and 
upgrade their technology, especially via 
changes in the import export policy during 
this period, under which imports of techno¬ 
logy, capital goods, components and raw 
materials were relaxed Norms relating to 
capacity expansion were also eased (the 
industry was exempted from the provisions 
of sections 21 and 22 of the MRTP Act), 
and the ancillary industiy de licensed in 
March 1985 

Most of the firms tned to take advantage 
of these developments, though some were 
more successful than others Besides the four 
new entrants, TELCO, BTi, M and M and 
HML were active in promoting new models 
HML is producing a heavy duty truck in col¬ 
laboration with Isuzu, and LCVs are being 
produced by BTL (Daimler-Benz collabora¬ 
tion), M and M (Peugeot collaboration), and 
TELCO (indigenous) 34 




On the technical front, CV manufacturers 
have introduced multi-axled vehicles and 
turbo-charged engines. Buses with integral 
construction rather than those with truck- 
type chassis are being introduced. The 
possibility of increased use of plastics is 
being considered. The compulsions for 
technical change have been generated partly 
by energy shortages, increasing costs and 
environmental pollution. Component manu¬ 
facturers are expected to play a crucial role 
not merely as suppliers but also as providers 
of current technology. 

However, the liberalisation policy has also 
created problems, the most obvious one 
being the sanctioning of fragmented capa¬ 
cities in the LCV sector. The total number 
of units licensed to make light, medium and 
heavy commercial vehicles is I3. ,s Of these, 
11 are active manufacturers. The total 
approved capacity in CVs is 3,15,000. This 
is “considered sufficient to meet the pro¬ 
jected demand of 1,95,000 by 1989-90”! 36 
Currently, all CV producers are facing a 
slump. None of the LCV manufacturers, 
including the market leader. BTL, produces 
even as much as the minimum economic 
scale norm of 25,000 announced by the 
government in May 1986. The MHCV 
manufacturers, TELCO and ALL, are also 
facing demand constraints and accumulated 
stocks. 

The government has sought to alleviate 
the demand constraint by extending credit 
facilities, reducing excise duty for fuel 
efficient vehicles and customs duty for com¬ 
ponents, lifting the-ceiling on the number 
of national permits, etc. 

it is evident that the euphoria generated 
in the early eighties with liberalisation in 
policies is fading rapidly. The policies 
themselves have given unclear and some¬ 
times contradictory signals. Hopefully, the 
Automobile Policy (which has been expected 
for quite some time) will iron out the in¬ 
consistencies and take a comprehensive view 
on the problems of the industry. 

Ill 

Government Policies 
General Regulatory Policies 

The government's 1945 statement of 
industrial policy 37 lists automobiles, trac¬ 
tors and transport vehicles as one of the 
industries to be ‘centralised’ in consultation 
with the states and provinces. The statement 
defines the industry as one of the “basic 
industries of national importance [which] 
may be nationalised provided adequate- 
private capital is not forthcoming and it is 
regarded as essential, in the national 
interests, to promote such industries”. 

As we have seen, private capital and initia¬ 
tive were available through HML and PAL. 
In the Industrial Policy Resolution of 1948, 
certain industries were listed, the locations 
of which had to be governed by economic 
factors of all-India importance, or which 
required high investment or technical skills. 
These were to be subjected to “central regula¬ 


tion and control’, with automobiles and 
tractors as one of them. 

The 1956 Industrial Policy Resolution did 
not classify automobiles under either 
schedule A or schedule B industries—which 
meant that the future development of the 
automobile industry would, in general, be 
left to the initiative and enterprise of the 
private sector. 31 

Thus, between 1945 and 1956 there was 
a gradual watering down of the intentions 
of the government in investment and inter¬ 
vention in the automobile industry. 

No doubt, private sector investment was 
controlled and channelled into desirable 
directions. The main instrument for doing 
so was industrial licensing. The automobile 
industry was included in the first schedule 
of the Industries (Development and Regula¬ 
tion) Act of 1951. Industries included in this 
schedule required a licence for carrying out 
manufacturing activity to optimise utilisa¬ 
tion of the limited resources of the country. 
The Act was applicable to undertakings 
which produced in factories of 50 or more 
workers with power and 100 or more workers 
without power. A licence was needed to 
establish an undertaking for manufacture of 
a new article, substantial expansion, change 
of location, and for conducting business if 
a change was introduced in government 
policies. 

The industries governed by the IDRA 
could till 1966 expand upto 10 per cent of 
the licensed capacity without obtaining a 
fresh licence. In 1966 this percentage was 
raised to 25, provided no additional plant 
and equipment, foreign exchange or scarce 
raw materials were demanded. Diversifica¬ 
tion of production by manufacture of ’new 
articles* upto 25 per cent of licensed capacity 
(by value) was also allowed under this 
scheme. 39 

In 1969, additional restrictions were 
placed on some firms under the Monopoly 
and Restrictive Trade Practices Act. This 
sought to regulate monopolistic and restric¬ 
tive trade practices and control concentra¬ 
tion of economic power. Companies with net 
fixed assets plus gross current assets of over 
Rs 20 crore or interconnected undertakings 
with combined assets of over Rs 20 crore 
would be considered MRTP companies. This 
limit was raised to Rs 100 crore in August 
1985. TELCO, for example, had to obtain 
clearance under the MRTP Act before its 
application for substantia] capacity expan¬ 
sion was approved in 1972. 

As a result of the Industrial Licensing 
Policy Enquiry Committee Report in 1969, 
the Industrial Licensing Policy of February 
1970 listed ‘core’ industries to which the large 
industrial houses were expected to confine 
their attention. Neither CVs nor any other 
automobile industry was included in this list. 
However, in February 1973 the Industrial 
Policy Statement amended the earlier policy 
and enlarged the list of “core industries of 
importance to the national economy which 
would be open for participation of MRTP 
companies, and also to foreign concerns and 


subsidiaries”. 40 CVs (but not private 
vehicles) were included in this list of 
‘Appendix I’ industries. 

The 1973 Industrial Policy Statement was 
followed by the Foreign Exchange Regula¬ 
tions Act of 1973, which became operative 
on January 1,1974. Under this Act, foreign 
holdings in Indian companies could not 
exceed 40 per cent. 41 This did not have a 
discernible influence on the CV firms (etcept 
ALL) since their foreign equity holdings 
were in any case less than 40 per cent. 

During the remaining years of the seven¬ 
ties and especially in the eighties, there was 
a gradual relaxation of controls for the CV 
industry, as also for the rest of the industrial 
economy. 42 On April 21, 1982, a liberal 
scheme for re-endorsement of capacity was 
announced. Under this scheme; the capacity 
indicated in the industrial licence could be 
re-endorsed upto 133 per cent of the best 
production of the previous five years pro¬ 
vided capacity utilisation was at least 94 per 
cent. 43 This facility was also available to the 
CV industry as well as to MRTP/FERA 
companies within it. 44 

In August 1984 automobiles (including 
CVs, cars, and two-wheelers) were included 
among those industries which would be sub¬ 
jected to ‘special regulation’. This implied 
that the 1982 re-endorsement scheme was no 
longer applicable to the CV industry. 

Three Other recent announcements have 
given automobile firms much room for 
manoeuvre. In January 1985, following on 
the policies begun in 1983, broad-bknding 
was extended to motorised four-wheelers. 
The motivation for borad-banding arises 
from the fact that similar industries may 
have common aggregates and design facili¬ 
ties, and that there is the possibility of 
achieving higher capacity utilisation in 
response to market trends. Thus, within sub¬ 
heading (5) of heading (7) of the first 
schedule to IDRA 1951, i e, on-road vehicles 
such as cars, jeep-type vehicles, and light, 
medium and heavy commercial vehicles, a 
firm could achieve any desired product 
mix. 43 In May 1985, motorised 
two/three/four-wheelers were exempted from 
the provisions of sections 21 and 22 of the 
MRTP Act. In other words, proposals from 
large industrial houses for substantial expan¬ 
sion or for setting up of a new unit were no 
longer required to seek approval under the 
MRTP Act, and could simply seek approval 
under IDRA 1951. 46 Finally, in May 1986 
the government announced a minimum 
economic scale of 25,000 for CV manufac¬ 
turers (including MRTP companies) and 
stated that it would actively encourage all 
undertakings to achieve this scale of opera¬ 
tions where the existing installed capacity fed 
short of it. 41 

Given its importance in terms of its 
linkages with the main automobile industry, 
the government in March 1985 announced 
delicensing of the automotive ancillary 
sector for non-MRTP and non-FERA 
undertakings, provided the Rem was not 
reservedfor small-scale industries ami die 


firm was not located within urban or 
municipal limits of cities. This facility would 
also enable it to keep pace with the evolvi ng 
requirements of the fast-changing main 
automobile industry. 41 Earlier, in April 
1982, “specialised automotive components" 
such as pistons, fuel injection equipment, 
auto electricals, spark plugs, and so on, were 
included in the list of Appendix I in¬ 
dustries. 49 Another policy of relevance is 
the reservation of some components for 
exclusive production by the small-scale and 
ancillary sectors, 50 with the upper limit of 
investment in plant and machinery of Rs 35 
and Rs 45 lakh respectively on the grounds 
of employment, ownership diffusion, dilu¬ 
tion of economic concentration, and so on. 
It should be pointed out here that these units 
are exempt from licensing requirements. The 
current list of automotive components 
reserved for the small-scale sector is given 
in Annexure I. 

Proiection and Other 
Industry-Specific policies 

Prior to independence, there were no 
quantitative import controls, any protection 
being only through tariffs. The industry 
seeking protection had to apply to the 
government, which appointed ad hoc tariff 
boards to examine the issue tf it felt that 
there was a pnmajacie case for protection. 
If, under this system, protection was granted 
to the industry, the existing revenue rates of 
duty were converted into protective duties. 51 
Motor vehicles were first included in the 
schedule of luxury goods in 1921, and an 
import duty of 11 per cent ad valorem was 
levied on buses, lorries and their accessories. 
I his was raised to 15 per cent in 1922, 25 
per cent m 1927-28, and 30 per cent 
(standard rate) in 1942. Thus, the duty rates 
rose steadily between 1921 and 1942. 52 

In 1947, the panel on automobiles and 
tractors recommended a graduated differen¬ 
tial in the customs duty levied on individual 
components, the differential depending on 
the time required to establish manufacture 
in India. It also recommended that raw 
materials, certain forgings and castings, and 
capital equipment be allowed to be imported 
free of duty by automobile manufacturers.’ 5 
No action was, however, taken on these 
recommendations. 

In 1949 it was decided to allow import of 
motor vehicles only in ckd condition, except 
in special cases. Also, further increase in 
assembling capacity beyond what was in exi¬ 
stence perior to 1948 was not encouraged. 54 
Customs duty on parts being manufactured 
or likely to be manufactured in the country 
in the next two yean was raised in April 1950 
to 60 per cent and 90 per cent respectively.” 
In June 1950, an Automobile Expert Com¬ 
mittee enquired into the duty structure for 
various categories of components and parts. 
The revised classification was accepted and 
enforced in March 1951. 

Other moves to promote development In¬ 
cluded restriedoos allowing “only three types 


ef can and trucks from each of the dollar Industry, the TC felt that it would be best 
*** *°** currency areas", 5 * with a view to to continue the existing import restrictions 
promoting standardisation. Assemblers not (i e, rationing of foreign exchange) in a 
having a manufacturing programme were ‘more intensitvef form and accord weightage 
not considered for foreign exchange alloca- in the import quota of manufacturers to the 
tjoa after 1952. Moreover, in 1951 and 1952, progress made by them. The weighted alloca- 
the two firms, HML and PAL, which had tion was also suggested because the TC 
made some progress in manufacture, were realised that a partially manufactured vehicle 
shown special consideration in the matter of would turn out to be higher priced than a 
foreign exchange allocation, and were also purely assembled one. 59 The government 
given orders after 1949 to supply trucks to accepted this recommendation in principle, 
the defence forces.’ 7 but retained flexibility in the allocation of 

The government had set up an Interim foreign exchange. 

Ikriff Board in 1945 in response to the need The TC also conducted separate enquiries 
for establishing a long-term tariff body. This into various ancillary industries. These 
functioned for two years and was later industries 40 were accorded protective rates 
replaced by the Ihnff Commission. Many of duty from the mid-fifties to the mid¬ 
observers feel that the real history of the sixties. As a result of the second TC report 
Indian automobile industry began with the in 1956, duties on many other ancillary 
submission and acceptance of the Report of industries were converted from revenue to 
the TC on the automobile industry in 1953. protective rates* 1 for a period of ten years 
The major recommendations were (i) firms (and the industry granted protection upto 
that did not have a progressive manufactur- December 31,1967), subject to a periodical 
ing programme should cease operations; review. Expressing its concern over the 
(ii) to stimulate demand and encourage relative position of manufacturers va-a-vu 
greater use of vehicles the import duty on pure assemblers, the commission recommen- 
all components should be reduced to a flat ded import quotas in ‘fair relation’ to 
rate of 40 per cent; (tii) the taxation system manufacturing progress. Thus, a combina- 
for road transport vehicles be rationalised; tion of protective duties (to provide for 
(iv) the types of commercial vehicles and incentives) and import control (to ensure 
cars for civilian requirements should be the “necessary take-off for the vehicles in 
restricted to four each; and (v) for economic which the components are to be used” and 
production army requirements should be to deter ‘slackness’ in fulfilling manufacture 
combined with those of civilian. These schedules 62 ) was advocated, in contrast to 
recommendations were accepted with some the approach of the earlier TC, which sug- 
modifications, the government aiming at an gested only the import rationing measure. 
avenge level of about 40 per cent import Other major recommendations of the 
duty on a complete ckd pack but maintian- 1956 enquiry included priority for the 
mg at a somewhat higher level the rates on manufacture of commercial vehicles and 
components within ihe manufacturing pro- dieselisation of medium and heavy commer- 
gramme. Accordingly the rates of duty on Cial vehicles, and replacement of the system 
components and parts were reduced to 50 of price control by a more flexible one, 
per cent in some cases and to 25 per cent wmch came to be known as ‘informal price 
in others. 58 control’. 

On the question of protection to the In 1959, an Ad Hoc Committee (with 


Tame 1. Commercial Vehicles Industry: Production and Capacity Utilisation 


Year 

Production 

No of Vehicles 

Year 

Production 

Capacity 
Utilisation 
(Per Cent) 

1950 

1891 

1968 

34940 

na 

1951 

2181 

1969 

35243 

na 

1952 

2681 

1970 

40972 

72 0 

1953 

2754 

1971 

41854 

na 

1954 

5300 

1972 

38703 

na 

1955 

9262 

1973 

44909 

na 

1956 

14301 

1974 

41874 

na 

1957 

16033 

1975 

43034 

66.7 

1958 

15230 

1976 

46761 

na 

1959 

20351 

1977 

41702 

na 

1960 

27518 

1978 

53470 

na 

1961 

25740 

1979 

596% 

na 

1962 

26894 

1980 

68311 

65.2 

1963 

28482 

1981 

89752 

87.2 

1964 

33517 

1982 

90246 

87.6 

1965 

37408 

1983 

87365 

84.8 

1966 

35127 

1984 

94660 

90.8 

1967 

32464 

1985 

101228 

47.8 



1986 

94885 

35.9 


Sources-. AIAM, The Automobile Industry, Statistical Profile; 1985; DGTD Reports (Annual), 
various years; Department of Industrial Development, Annual Report, 198647. 
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Filial equation log Y 3 68 i 0 04*! 

where Y - Output, t time, and ’implies statistical significance 


L K Jha as chairman) was set up to review 
the progress made in this sector The report 
re-emphaused that (a) commercial vehicles 
should be given priority; (b) taxation policies 
for automobiles should be influenced by 
long-term rather than short-term considera¬ 
tions, and (c) that efforts should be made 
to increase indigenous content and spur 
ancillary production. 

By the time the third TC instituted its 
enquiries in 1966, several ancillary industries 
had been ‘deprotected’* 3 The TC, however, 
stated that “m almost all such cases where 
government have ‘deprotected* industries in 
recent years quantitative restrictions on 
imports have continued and in addition to 
these the revenue rates of duty are in effect 
protective though not called by that 
name" M At the time ot writing, the main 
automobile industiy, including manufacture 
ol complete automobiles, was protected by 
quantitative restrictions, whereas the 
ancillary industry and some parts manufac¬ 
tured by the main industry were protected 
by both quantitative restrictions and protec¬ 
tive rates of duty The TC recommended that 
the protective lates of duty on components 
may be withdrawn, and that the revenue 
lates of duty imposed should be lower for 
those (few) components which were not 
likely to be manufactured in the near future 
However, since m its opinion, the industry 
had not yet matured, it recommended a 
continuance of protection by means of 
quantitative lestuctions Tor both the main 
and ancillary industries 1 ven if the industry 
had matuied (the FC slated), balance of 
payments considerations would have 
necessitated continuance of protection 

The commission also recommended that 
no fresh units be licensed in the industry 
until the existing manufacturers had reached 
an economic scale For issue ot import 
licences, it suggested that this be done in 
relation to both production and capacity 
(With licensed capacity acting as the ceiling) 
It sought to reduce progressively the overlap 
m production between manufacturers and 
ancillary units by calling for increasing levels 
of buying out on the part of manufacturers 

While accepting most of the recommenda¬ 
tions of the 1968 TC, the government con¬ 
tinued to levy protective duties on those 
components the domestic production of 
which was inadequate and which were there¬ 
fore partially imported. In its review of the 
ancillary industry in 1973, the TC recom¬ 
mended that a distinction should continue 
to be maintained for components not likely 
to be produced m the near future, those pro¬ 
duced but in insufficient quantities, and 
those produced in sufficient quantities. 
However, it recommended that imports 
necessitated by insufficient domestic produc¬ 
tion should not be penalised through high 
duties. 45 This was expected to ensure a 
more rational allocation of foreign exchange. 

In the eighties fresh collaborations (of 
Japanese origin) were permitted in the LCV 


preferences ot the Japanese collaborators 
resulted m a surge of component imports 
and a spate of fresh collaborations m the 
components industry To facilitate moder 
msation and keep down vehicle prices, the 
duties on components tor fuel-eflicient 
ICVs was reduced from 75 per cent to 50 
per cent, and subsequently to 3* per cent in 
1987, owing to a rise m the value of the 
Japanese Yen * # Once these components arc 
produced in India as part of the phased 
manufacturing programme, their import 
would be effectively banned Thu', the basic 
purpose remained the same as it was in the 
earlier decade, with added emphasis on 
modernisation 

In regard to import ot fully built-up 
(FBU) vehicles, this was virtually banned 
after 1949 Then, as now, exceptions were 
allowed only in special cases Currently, 
complete vehicles can only be imported 
under special circumstances like transfer of 
residence, or by foreign nationals and 
organisations, embassies, approved tourist 
hotels, physically handicapped people^ etc 47 
The total duty on various types of veh-cles 
ranges from 65 per cent for tractors and 
shuttle cars to 110 per cent for CVs to 200 
per cent for cars 

The basic premises of the policies adopted 
were: (a) protection via quantitative restric¬ 
tions and a graduated differential in customs 
duties on components; (b) encouragement 
to indigenous production while keeping the 
cost of essential imported components 
within limits; (c) priority for commercial 
vehicles over private transport; (d) incentives 
for ancillary producers; and (e) formal and 
informal controls on selling prices, depend¬ 
ing on the period to which they relate. 


IV 

Industrial lYrfornianrr and 
Structure 

Promt iion 

As we have seen, assembly ol c kd trucks 
began in 1928 Prim to th >1 date, undu tiled 
India import'd an annual average ot about 
6,600 vans, trucks and busts during (he three 
years 1923 26 to 1927 28 ' ,l ‘ llosstvei, there 
docs not seem to be anv discernible trend 
in the import figures, at least mini World 
War II Imports ol (ompHe vehicles peaked 
ill 1941 42 (28,355 ('Vs) and started falling 
off after 1948 49, is hen Indian lompames 
commenced then manufacturing operations 
Table 1 and the figure (which graphs the 
logarithmic value of output, the slope ot 
which indicates the percentage growth rate) 
clearly show the fluctuating fortunes of the 
CV industry In the decade ol the fifties, 
1957 and 1958 were lean years owing to the 
foreign exchange crisis in a period of other 
wise steady growth The years 1961 63 also 
witnessed poor pertounancc I hereafter, in 
1965-77, generally iccessu nary conditions 
prevailed, and production fluctuated bet¬ 
ween 31,000 and 47,000, although post-1970 
production was generally in excess ot 40,000, 
whereas the mean 1965 69 production was 
less than 35,000 I he boom yeats were 
1978-81 the 1981 output was more than 
double the output of 1977 This boom, as 
well as the current recessionary period, as 
pointed out in section II, is partly explained 
by the ups and downs in the performance 
of the railways In an attempt to boost 
demand, the government reduced the excise 
duty on fuel-efficient I XT Vs from 20 per cent 
to 10 per cent in December 1986, and in 
May 1987 reduced customs duty on com- 
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sector, and four new Arms emerged on the 
scene. The quality standards as well as 






ponents for these vehicles from SO per cent 
to 35 per cent. Over the entire period, 
19S0-85, the estimated growth rate of out¬ 
put is 4 per cent per annum (see Figure). 

One significant trend revealed by the 
Figure is the continuous decline in petrol- 
powered CVs. In 1950, only 9 per cent of 
CVs produced were diesel-powered. In 1984, 
99.4 per cent of production was of diesel- 
based CVs. Moreover, since 1973, when 
petrol-based production was 9,849, produc¬ 
tion declined even in absolute terms, being 
only 512 in 1984.® 9 Thus, the 1956 Tiriff 
Commission recommendation on progres¬ 
sive dieselisation 10 was implemented 
religiously. 

Priority for CVs was the other important 
recommendation of the 1956 TC. If we con¬ 
sider the relative production of CVs on the 
one hand and of cars and jeeps on the other, 
we see no long-term trend. In 1948 the 
number of CVs produced as a proportion 
of the total of CVs, cars and jeeps, was 60 
per cent, but was only 40.4 per cent in 1954 
and 41.7 per cent in 1955, rising to 53.7 per 
cent in 1963. This erratic trend continued till 
the 1980s when the advent of Maruti saw car 
production shoot up dramatically. From 60 
per cent in 1980, the ratio came down to 52.3 


percent in 1984. By 1986, the ratio (in terms 
of sales) was as low as 42.7 per cent. 71 

Concentration and Number of Firms 

In 1950, only two firms, PAL and HML, 
were producing CVs.. ALL started assembly 
production in 1950, TELCO in 1954,* and 
BTL in 1958, M and M and SMP1L began 
LCV production in 1963. 72 In 1985 and 
1986, following liberalisation in restriction 
on fresh investment and diversification, five 
new entrants emerged in the LCV sector: 
Allwyn (Nissan collaboration) began pro¬ 
duction in the financial year 1984-85; DCM 
(Toyota), Swaraj (Mazda), and TELCO in 
1985-86; and Eicher (Mitsubishi) in 1986-87. 
As of now, there are four producers of 
MHCVs and 10 producers of LCVs (three of 
which are common to both segments), total¬ 
ling 11. 

The changes in the concentration ratio 73 
over time (Ihbie 2) make interesting reading. 
There was a decline in concentration levels 
after the initial duopoly of PAL and HML. 
Owing to the progress of TELCO, the con¬ 
centration indec rose over the sixties and 
early seventies, and was 0.40 in 1975. In the 
eighties, there has been an almost unchang¬ 
ing level of concentration, varying between 


0.29 and 0.33. With the entry Of TELCO in 
the LCV sector, there Is no knowing whether 
the indec might increase again. 


Composition of Output 

Ihbie 3 gives details of the composition 
of CV output (production). We have already 
noted the progressive dieselisation of CVs 
(actually only LCVs, as the medium and 
heavy rectors produce only diesel vehicles). 

In the initial years after the inception of 
the automobile industry, production of CVs 
was focused on the LCV sector. HML and 
PAL concentrated their energies on com¬ 
pletely petrol-based vehicles of 1 ton to 3 ton 
carrying capacities. While PAL also produc¬ 
ed some MCVs, HML did not do so until 
1955. The entry of ALL in 1950 and 
especially TELCO in 1954, altered the 
balance dramatically in favour of MHCVs. 
During the period 1956-60, MHCVs accoun¬ 
ted for 75 per cent of CV output arid by 1975 
this had gone up to 85.3 per cent. The 
eighties witnessed the fust decline in MHCV 
shares to 70.1 per cent in 1980,65.3 per cent 
in 1985, and 60.7 per cent in 1986-87, 
resulting from fresh licensing in LCVs. Given 
that TELCO has also diversified into LCVs, 
coupled with possibly increasing efficiency 


Table 2: Market Shares (Percentages) of Manufacturers in Sales op All Commercial Vehicles and Concentration Indices 


Year 

Total 

Sales 

(Nos) 

TELCO 

ALL 

BTL 

M and M 

SMPIL 

HML 

Sales 

Market 

Share 

Sales 

Market 

Share 

Sales 

Market 

Share 

Sales 

Market 

Share 

Sales 

Market 

Share 

Sales 

Market 

Share 

1950 

1891 

_ 

_ 

_ 

__ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

1044 

55.20 

1955 

9262 

2338 

25.24 

670 

7.23 

— 

— 

7 

0.08 

— 

— 

2360 

25.48 

1960 

27518 

9665 

35.12 

2071 

7.53 

927 

3.37 

1429 

5.19 

— 

— 

7079 

2J.72 

1965 


17328 

46.32 

4285 

11.45 

1681 

4.49 

— 

— 

71 

0.19 

4891 

13.07 

1972 

38827 

22692 

58.44 

4130 

10.64 

3460 

8.91 

832 

2.14 

1326 

3.42 

2708 

6.97 

1975 

43340 

25725 

59.36 

7457 

17.21 

4500 

10.38 

706 

1.63 

773 

1.78 

1228 

2.83 

1980 

68392 

32156 

47.02 

13003 

19.01 

9766 

14.28 

3573 

5.22 

3491 

5.10 

4659 

6.81 

1981 

88017 

43674 

49.62 

15014 

17.06 

8615 

9.79 

7082 

8.05 

4459 

5.07 

5177 

5.88 

1982 

88507 

42965 

48.54 

IS028 

16.98 

11670 

13.19 

8474 

9.57 

4751 

5.37 

2865 

3.24 

1983 

90559 

47412 

52.35 

14372 

15.87 

9533 

10.53 

10274 

11.35 

5395 

5.96 

2193 

2.42 

1984 

90790 

43771 

48.21 

14419 

15.88 

12991 

14.31 

10570 

11.64 

5810 

6.40 

2276 

2.51 

1985 

98371 

48713 

48.92 

15113 

15.36 

13967 

14.20 

11583 

11.77 

4583 

4.66 

2286 

2.32 

1986-87 

100304 

50751 

50.60 

14964 

14.92 

13302 

13.26 

10242 

10.21 

2292 

2.29 

2318 

2.31 


War 

PAL 

SCL 

DCMT 

ANL 

EML 

SML 

Concen¬ 

tration 

Index* 

Sales 

Market 

Share 

Sales 

Market 

Share 

Sales 

Market 

Share 

Sales 

Market 

Share 

Sales 

Market 

Share 

Sales 

Market 

Share 

1950 

847 

44.80 

_ 

_ 

_ 

'_ 


_ . 





0.51 

1955 

3887 

41.87 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


0.31 

1960 

6347 

23.06 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.25 

1965 

9152 

24.47 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

0.31 

1972 

3679 

9.48 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.38 

1975 

2951 

6.81 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.40 

1980 

1229 

1.80 

515 

0.75 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.29 

1981 

3283 

3.73 

713 

0.81 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.30 

1982 

2756 

3.11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.30 

1983 

1380 

1.52 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.33 

1984 

953 

1.05 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.30 

IMS 

555 

0.56 

— 

— 

1013 

1.03 

1098 

1.12 





030 

1986-87 

53 

0.05 

— 

— 

2646 

2.64 

1084 

1.08 

1087 

1.08 

1561 

1.56 

031 


Note : * Herfindahl index * 25* where s, is the share of the ith firm in total sales, and i » TELCO, ALL, .. .SML. 

Prior to 1972, the data relates to production and not to sales. 

Sources: A1AM, Statistical Profile, 1985; A1AM, State-wise Sales Data for 1985 ahd 1986; A1AM, Production and Sales Data for March 1987, 
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of the railways, which affects the demand 
for long-haul, heavier vehicles, it is likely 
that die share of LCVs will grow further. 

Within the MHCV segment the trends 
differ somewhat for trucks and buses. Until 
the second half of the sixties, 100 per cent 
of MHCV output was in MCVs. In 1966-70, 
HCV buses and trucks (7.S ton and above 
payload capacity) accounted for 17.8 per 
cent and 1S.6 per cent of MHCV output 
respectively. In 1985, the figures were S7.9 
per cent and 84.8 per cent. Thus, there is an 
unambiguous and increasing consumer 
preference for heavy trucks, as compared 
with medium ones. In the case of medium 
payload buses, there is less of a (relative) 
decline in demand over time. 

Clearly, the changes in the composition 
of CV output are primarily a reflection of 
demand patterns, although also partly an 
outcome of production decisions and avail¬ 
ability. Since efficient production demands 
that buses be integrally produced rather than 
be made on a truck-type chassis, differences 
in the demand pattern between trucks and 
buses will have an important influence on 
the future operations of CV manufacturers. 

V 

Industrial Efficiency 

Domestic Resource Costs 

In evaluating production efficiency it is 
important to bear in mind the time taken for 
the learning process. The famous words of 
the president of the Bank of Japan in 1950 
come to mind when, in the true spirit of 
static economic allocation theory, he had 
said that: 

Promotion of exports should be attained on 

the principle of international specialisation. 

For instance, efforts to foster the local 


automotive industry are a sheer nonsense. 74 

Since the Indian automobile industry has 
been in existence for over three decades, it 
will be useful to attempt to evaluate its effi¬ 
ciency. The commonest economic measure 
used is that of Domestic Resource Cost 
(DRC). It measures the costs of earning or 
saving a unit of foreign exchange, indicated, 
for example; in rupees per dollar. 79 If the 
DRC is lower than the prevailing exchange 
rate, it then suggests that the product may 
be worth producing. 

Studies mentioned under (iM3) of Thble 4 
are too aggregative to be really meaningful. 
They find that transport equipment produc¬ 
tion was inefficient as judged by DRC 
estimates in the 1960s, since the official 
exchange rate was always lower. Krueger 
(1975) finds that assemblers of different 
kinds of vehicles were generally more effi¬ 
cient than ancillary producers. The DRC of 
the different assemblers is shown to be not 
too sensitive to varying assumptions on 
shadow rates of labour and capital. Even so, 
the DRCs are somewhat higher than the ex¬ 
change rate. The more recent ICICI studies 
show commercial vehicles producton of 
exporting companies 76 to be quite close to 
efficiency norms—the exchange rate used in 
both 1974-75 and 1980-81 having been 
Rs 7.96 to the dollar. Thus, in 1980-81, CV 
exports of the three companies concerned 
is judged to be efficient. The higher DRC 
of 11.1 for HCVs in 1974-75 is attributed to 
the “large expansion programme” under¬ 
taken by one of the manufacturers, the "full 
benefits of which will accrue only after some 
time”. 77 

Ibo much should not be read into analyses 
of this kind. They arc static in nature and 
hence cannot take into account important 
learning effects, including those on the rest 


of the economy. They do not address the 
issue of the relative incentive to produce for 
exports, and import substitutes. As such, the 
DRC should be used “more as a way of 
deciding which are promising fields for fuller 
analysis than as a good substitute for such 
analysis” 76 

Thus, the DRC-kind of analysis will need 
to be backed up by micro-level work to be 
able to judge the long-run dynamism of 
Firms and industry. Exportability and long- 
run strength of an industry depend on many 
factors other than those the DRC takes into 
account. Analysis of these factors will be the 
objective of our future work. 

Capacity Utiiisation 

Other indicators of efficiency like capacity 
utilisation, scale economies, factor producti¬ 
vity, capital output ratios, etc, will obviously 
influence value added per unit of output and 
hence also the measure of DRC. But these, 
are also important in themselves because 
they focus attention on particular issues. 

We could not locate capacity utilisation 
figures for disaggregated sectors for the 
1950s. In 1955, production as a percentage 
of installed capacity for automobiles other 
than two-wheeleis was 59 per cent. In 1956 
it was 71 per cent; by i960 it had gone up 
to 95 per cent. 79 

The 1968 TC reports utilisation figures for 
individual manufacturers for 1966. 60 This 
varied between 85 per cent for PAL and 27 
per cent for HML. TELCO and SMPIL had 
79 per cent and 65 per cent, respectively, 
followed by ALL with 52 per cent and KTL 
with 39 per cent The aggregate figures for 
the CV industry given in Ihble 1 show an 
erratic but generally rising capacity utilisa¬ 
tion between 1970 and 1984, from 72 per 
cent to 91 per cent. Given the current slump 


Table 3: Composition or Commercial Vehicles Production (Nosj 


ttar 



Buses 



Ttucks 



1 CVs 




MHCVs 

MHCVs 

MHCVs 

MHCVs 

MHCVs 

MHCVs 

MHCVs 

LCVs 

1 CVs 

LCVs 

Grand 


Tbtal 

Buses 

Buses 

Buses 

Thicks 

Thicks 

Thicks 

Total 

Petrol 

Diesel 

Total 



Medium 

Heavy 

Tbtal 

Medium 

Heavy 

Total 





1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1948-50 

764 

na 

na 

na 

764 

_ 

764 

11683 

11683 

— 

12447 


(6.14) 




(100) 


(100) 

(93 86) 

(100) 


(100) 

1956-60 

73064 

na 

na 

na 

73064 

— 

73064 

24452 

24452 

— 

97516 


(74.92) 




(100) 


(100) 

(25 07) 

(100) 


UOO) 

1966-70 

149805 

29510 

6384 

35894 

96177 

17734 

113911 

29161 

28673 

488 

1/8966 


(83.71) 

(82.21) 

(17.79) 

(100) 

(84.43) 

(15.57) 

(100) 

(16.29) 

(98 33) 

(16*) 

(100) 

1975 

36520 

4389 

7664 

12053 

6811 

17656 

24467 

61314 

1514 

4800 

42834 


(83.25) 

(36.41) 

(63.59) 

(100) 

(27.84) 

(72.16) 

<100) 

(14 74) 

(23 98) 

(7602) 

(100) 

1980 

47896 

6343 

8135 

14478 

6692 

26135 

33418* 

20415 

692 

19723 

68311 


(70.1) 

(43.81) 

(36.19) 

(100) 

(20.38) 

(79.62) 

(100) 

(29.89) 

(3 39) 

(9661) 

(100) 

1984 

61767 

1041 

13425 

21466 

8499 

31802 

40301 

32893 

512 

32381 

94660 


(65.25) 

(37.46) 

(62.54) 

(100) 

(21-09) 

(78.91) 

(100) 

(34.75) 

(l 56) 

(98 44) 

(100) 

1985 

66106 

9213 

12637 

21870 

6744 

37492 

44236 

35122 

311 

34811 

101228 


(65.30) 

(42.13) 

(57.87) 

(100) 

(15.25) 

(84.75) 

(WO) 

(34 70) 

(0 89) 

(9911) 

(100) 


Notts : Within mediumCVs, we include Leyland Comet and all other vehicles with a carrying capacity of 5 tonnes Vehicles with a carrying capacity 
of 7,5 tonnes and above are included in HCV. 

Figures in brackets are percentages; Column 2 and 9 percentages are with respfcct to 12; 3 and 4 with respect to 5, and 6 and 7 with 
respect to 8. 

Data on buses produced prior to 1966 are included In truck production. 

* Tbtal includes 591 Simpson’s Ford. Percentages are with respect to the total: 32827. 

Sourctr. ACMA Acts and Figures (1984, 1985 and 1986). 
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in demand and the newly licensed capacity, 
utilisation has fallen substantially, and was 
as low as 35 9 per cent in 1986 A view is 
held that the firms should have foreseen this 
situation According to this view, underutib 
sation is in large measure due to factors in 
ternal to the firm, such as inadequate plan¬ 
ning external factors like foreign exchange 
bottlenecks weic important constraints in the 
earlier years of development of the industry 

ECONOMIES OF SCAI E 

Operation at elficient economic scales u 
not one of the strong points of the Indian 
automobile industry However, in CVs, 
especially in the medium and heavy cate¬ 
gories, Indian production is somewhat closer 
to international norms 

Bible t shows the vehicle production of 
the worlds largest companies The three 
largest produce n excess of 1 million CVs 
Although TEIXO is not mentioned, it 
should be noted that in 1984 it produced 
more vehicles than nine of the 34 biggest 
manufacturers listed in the table Moreover, 
if we were to take a more disaggregated 
picture THjCO would surely be much higher 
in ranking of MHCVs alone But in LCVs 
the total Indian production of about 33,000 
is far lower than the minimum efficient 


Tabu-4 Domic tic Risoi nor Cost Estimates 
o> Ai roMOBius 


Product 

Year 


DRC 



(Rs/US S) 

1 Transport 




equipment 

2 transport 

1963 65 


1135 

equipment 

3 Transport 

1968 


1210 

equipment 

1964 65 

0 

14 35* 



u) 

8 19 b 

4 Assemblers of 




transport 

equipment 

1968 69 


7 8 5 1 

5 Commercial 




vehicles 

1974 74 



I ight 



810 

Heavy 



1110 

6 Commercial 




vehicles 

1980 81 


710 


Notes a Assuming steel to be imported 

b Assuming steel to be non tradeable 
and hence supplied domestically 
c Depending on assumptions on 
shadow rates, Krueger’s estimates 
generally fall in the range mention¬ 
ed The category of assemblers 
(whether CVs, cars, scooters) is not 
revealed Each of the & assemblers' 
DRC is given separately 
Sources 1,2 Panchamukhi (1978) Actual 
rather than shadow prices used 

3 Staelin (1974) Assumes shadow 
price of 0 3 for labour, 1 S for 
capital, and OS for other value 
added 

4 Krueger 1975 

5 ICICI (1977) 1 Assume shadow 

6 ICICI (1985)) price of 05 for 

labour 
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economic scale norms which are similar to 
those for passenger cars This is true not¬ 
withstanding the fact that introduction of 
flexible manufacturing techniques has 
drastically reduced the minimum efficient 
economic scale in the international auto¬ 
mobile industry" 

One of our findings from the table is that 
all the big producers of CVs are also major 
producers of passenger cars (or vehicles like 
jeeps) As the technology for both sectors 
is similar, there are clear possibilities for 
‘economies of scope', which are being ex¬ 
ploited by the leading international firms 
In the next phase of our study, this point will 
be examined more closely m the context of 
its possibilities and implications for Indian 
firms The announcement in January 1985 
by the government allowing broad-banding 
in the automotive industry is significant in 
this connection According to this, manufac¬ 
turers of motorised four-wheelers can con 
vert their licences into any desirable product- 
mix within the same category* 2 

VI 

Imports and Exports 

Imports 

As in ail developing countries, the 
automobile industry in India was established 
via a process of technical collaboration with 
leading international firms Becasuse the in 
duitry was built up as an import-substitute; 
imports of vehicles and parts were designed 
to decline over time Ikble 6 shows imports 
of different kinds of CVs and also special 
purpose vehicles 

In 1947-48, 12,217 CVs were imported into 
the country Between 1953-54 and 1955-56, 
the number of complete vehicles (with 
bodies) imported declined from 1783 to 195, 
as per the TC’s recommendations In 1960, 
imports fell to Rs 21 crore, down from 
Rs 7 6 crore m 1955-56 Given the ban on 
imports of complete vehicles except in 
special cases, it is only to be expected that 
the figures would not reveal a huge volume 
of imports In 1983-84, for example; the 
latest year for which DGCI and S figures are 
available; only 100 lomcs and five buses were 
imported As a proportion of total imports 
of automobiles and components, imports of 
CVs have been almost insignificant, being 
3 2 per cent in 1982-83 12 

These figures tell only a part of the story 
However, trade data do not permit a disag¬ 
gregation of component imports by sector 
of destination If thu were possible, it would 
have shown a substantial increase over the 
last three years in imports destined for the 
CV industry M 

Exports 

One indication of maturity of an industry 
is furnished by sustained and substantial et- 
port performance. Thble 7 shows that exporti 
of lorries, buses, »pedal purpose vehicles, 
and chassis rose from Rs 0.3 lakh in 1957 
to Rs 5 8 crore in 1969-70 and Rs 53,6 crore 


in 1982-83 The 1982-83 figure represents 
32 5 per cent of the total exports of 
automobiles and components of Rs 164 6 
crore 12 However, CV exports fell to Rs 33 3 
crore in 1983-84 The major markets in 
1983-84 were Uganda (214 per cent). Alpena 
(17 per cent), the USSR (99 per cent), 
Zambia (9 2 per cent), Sn Lanka (92 per 
cent), and Kuwait (7 9 per cent) M 

In terms of the international marketplace, 
however, India reveals itself as only a 
marginal exporter, as is shown in Ikble 8 
In 1984, CV export&of all market economy 
countries were $ 20,258 million, of which 
India’s share was 0 09 per cent, or $ 17 6 
million 17 Other developing countries with 
a higher share of world exports were Hong 
Kong, 11 South Korea, Mexico, Brazil, and 
TUrkey 

Another indication of marginal involve 
ment in export activity is indicated by an 
ICICI study, from which Thble 9 is drawn 
The low ratio of exports to sales (in fact, it 
is higher than m many other Indian in 
dustnes) indicates, at least partly, the altrac 
tion of the domestic market for the manu 
facturers The low export propensity occuis 
in spite of ICICI’s finding that in commer 
cial vehicles (and textiles) favourable fob 
realisation was found to be the major factor 
for entering export markets 

An analysis ot export behavioui, const 
raints, and future prospects will be a major 
objective of the next stage of this study 

VI 

Over\i«*w 

There is lute point at this stage m presen 
ting a summary of what has been essentially 
a factual account of the development of the 
commercial vehicle industry Instead we shall 
confine ourselves to a few general remarks 

It docs seem that many issues being raised 
today were also aired 20 30 years ago For 
example, the 1956 TC had drawn attention 
to the factors hampering the demand for 
CVs and referred to the handicaps of the 
road transport industry Even the possibility 
of commonalisation of production facilities 
was discussed as early as 1960 by the Ad Hoc 
Committee. Similar issues are being debated 
today Then, as now, the government is ex¬ 
ercised over problems relating to levels of 
indigemsation, quality of vehicles, prices, 
technical absorption and development 

These recurrent themes and the terms of 
reference of the Development Council for 
Automobiles and Allied Industries 19 are a 
pointer to the fact that the industry in 
general has yet to mature and become effi 
aent by international standards An analysis 
of the factors determining maturity and ef¬ 
ficiency will be taken up m the next stage 
of our study In doing so we will analyse; 
inttraOa, the contributions of the following 
factors in the process of attaining com¬ 
petitiveness; (t) technology transfer, absorp¬ 
tion. and generation; (ti) production struc¬ 
ture and inter-firm linkages and interaction 
0 c, vertical integration, relationships with 
component supplier's etc); (lii) industrial 



organisation, hierarchy and channels of 
communication and decision-making; 
(iv) international marketing and barrieis 
arising from international oligopolistic 
behaviour; and (v) human resources 
availability and development of skills. There 
is also the all-pervasive government pokey 
which affects each of these factors as well 
as ultimate performance of the industry 
Obvious examples are the nexus among tax¬ 
ation, prices, demand and production; licen¬ 
sing, scales, and efficiency; geographic loca¬ 
tion, standardisation, and quality, and so on 
Our attempt will be to analyse the past and 
the possible future role of government policy 
in the automobile industry’s drive towards 
greater efficiency and competitiveness 


Annexuie 1: list of Auto-Products 
Reserved for Small-Scale Sector 

Thick body building- Wooden structure 
Seats for buses and trucks 
Auto parts, components and ancillanes and 
garage equipment: 

Window channels—auto wiring harness 

Arms and blades of wind shield wipers 

Grease nipples 

Gun metal bushes 

Bulbnef horns 

Bus caps—auto 

Hose pipes and radiator hoses—auto 
Horn buttons 

Shackle pins—automobile use 
Auto leaf springs excluding tapered leaf 
springs 


Luggage carrier 
Ornament fittings 
Brake and pedal pads—auto 
Automobile radiaton (except for expansion of 
existing units on merits and induction of new 
units based on new/improved technology and 
excluding aluminium radiators. 

Radiator grills—auto 
Rear view mirrors—auto 
Seat cushions 
Steering wheels—auto 
Sun shades—auto 
Side lamp assembly—auto 
Spot lamp assembly—auto 
Stop lamp assembly—auto 
Bill lamp assembly—auto 
Ashtrays—car fittings 
Battery cables and fittings 


I -vBit 5 Worid Vehicle Production by Larger Companies 1983 and 1984 


C000) 


Company 

Country 


1983 



1984 


Passenger 

Cars 

Commercial 

Vehicles 

Total 

Passenger 

Cars 

Commercial 

Vehicles 

Total 

General morols 

USA 

6,(W9 

1,539 

7,638 

6,315 

1,755 

8,071 

Ford motor 

USA 

3,416 

1,312 

4,728 

3,686 

1,663 

5,349 

Toyota 

Japan 

2,381 

894 

3,275 

-2,413 

1,070 

3,483 

Nissan 

Japan 

1,9X4 

691 

2,626 

1,936 

791 

2,728 

Volkswagen 

W Germanv 

1,937 

151 

2,089 

1.914 

222 

.2,135 

Renault 

Trance 

1,983 

293 

2,276 

1,706 

277 

1,983 

Chrysler 

IJ C A 

1,016 

303 

1,339 

1,283 

601 

1,885 

Peugeot-Citroen 

France 

1,608 

185 

1,793 

1,564 

184 

1,748 

Uaz 

USSR 

780 

870 

1,650 

800 

875 

1,675 

Fiat 

Italy 

1,212 

290 

1,502 

1,256 

273 

1,529 

Mazda 

Japan 

862 

310 

1,171 

764 

369 

1,133 

Honda 

lapan 

913 

175 

1,088 

982 

145 

1,128 

Mitsubishi 

Japan 

524 

451 

975 

548 

547 

1,095 

Suzuki 

Japan 

138 

494 

631 

164 

526 

690 

Daimler Benz 

Germanv 

483 

195 

678 

469 

198 

667 

Daihatsu 

lapan 

185 

345 

530 

162 

404 

566 

Fujl-Subaru 

lapan 

230 

310 

541 

243 

307 

549 

BL 

UK 

445 

106 

551 

383 

88 

471 

Volvo 

Sweden 

382 

41 

423 

390 

47 

437 

Isuzu 

Japan 

lib 

275 

391 

89 

343 

432 

BMW 

W Germany 

408 

— 

408 

412 

— 

412 

American motors 

USA 

230 

113 

343 

215 

176 

391 

Seat 

Spain 

224 

26 

259 

255 

24 

279 

Skoda 

Czechoslovakia 

172 

48 

220 

173 

52 

226 

Moskvitch 

USSR 

200 

— 

200 

205 

— 

205 

Alfa Romeo 

Italy 

207 

3 

210 

200 

3 

203 

Polski Fiat 

Poland 

193 

- - 

193 

199 

— 

199 

Zastava 

Yugoslavia 

145 

9 

154 

175 

9 

184 

Zaz Zaporojetz 

USSR 

145 

— 

145 

150 

— 

150 

Hyundai 

S Korea 

93 

15 

108 

123 

18 

141 

Dabant 

E Germany 

123 

20 

143 

120 

20 

140 

S>,b-Scania 

Sweden 

96 

20 

K7 

102 

28 

130 

GAZ Volga 

USSR 

125 

— 

125 

130 


130 

Wutburg 

E Germany 

65 

20 

85 

65 

20 

85 

International Harvester 

USA 

59 

— 

59 


84 

84 

Kia 

S Korea 

— 

64 

64 

— 

75 

75 

Hino 

Japan 

— 

52 

52 

— 

61 

61 

Porsche 

W Germany 

48 

— 

48 

44 

— 

44 

Daewoo 

S Korea 

27 

8 

35 

34 

8 

42 

1MV 

Yugoslavia 

42 

2 

44 

39 

1 

40 

Tbtal 40 manufacturers 


29,210 

9,687 

38,896 

29,710 

11,266 

40,976 

Others 


757 

*102 

859 

8S6 

67 

923 

Dxal production 


29,966 

9,789 

39,755 

39,566 

11,332 

41,899 


Note : Figures may not add-up to total because of rounding off. 
Source: Financial Times, October 14, 1986. 

From CMIE (1986a) Worid Economy and India’s place in it. 


Table 6 Indias Imports of Commercial Vehicles 
(Qt> Nos. Value Rs *000) 



Note tpL transport. SP special purpose. 

Saute DGCI and & Moodily Statistics of Foreign Hade Annual Issues 



Battery cell teiter 
Electrical fuse boms—auto 
Electrical fuiei—auto 
Exhaust mufflers—auto other than double 
coil ex-haust mufflers 
Fuel tank caps—auto 
Fuel lines—auto 
Armature tester 
Battery terminal lifters 
Condensors and resistance testers 
Fenders spoons and hammers 
Feeler gauges 
Flat mg tools 
Gear flushers 
Puller of all types 
Ring expanders 
Ring compressors 
Screw extractors 
Spark plug taler and cleaners 
Stud removers—extractors 
Toe in gauges 
lyre valve pullout tools 
Hibe cutters 
Flanging tools 
Valve lifters 

Valve replacing and resetting tools 
Camber testing equipment 
Painting equipment like spray guns, etc 
lyre inflators—both hand and foot 
operated 

Elecrtric horns—auto 

Auto rubber components as follows: 

Break pedals 
Clutch pedals 
Dust covers 

Wiper blade components 


Windscreen bcedings 
Door channels 
Rubber beedings 
Rubber mats 

Spokes and nipples—other auto cycles than 
swaged type 
Sun visors—auto 

Sourer. Chakraborti (1986), Annex 7.2 


Ahbkeviaiions 


ACMA: 

Automotive Components Manufac¬ 
turers Association 

A1AM: 

Association of Indian Automobile 
Manufacturers 

ALL: 

Ashok-Leyiand Ltd 

ANL: 

AUwyn Nissan Ltd 

APIL- 

Automobile Products of India Ltd 

ARAL 

Automotive Research Association 
of India 

BTL: 

Bajaj Tempo Ltd 

CCS- 

Cash Compensatory Support 

ckd: 

completely knocked down 

CMIE: 

Centre for Monitoring Indian 
Economy 

CV/CVs- 

Commercial Vehicle/Commercial 
Vehicles 

DCMT. 

DCM Toyota 

DRC- 

Domestic Resource Cost 

EML. 

Etcher Mitsubishi Ltd 

GOI: 

Government of India 

HCV- 

Heavy Commercial Vehicle 

HM1: 

Hindustan Motors Ltd 

I'DRA: 

Industries (Development and Regu¬ 
lation) Act 

IPR- 

Industrial Policy Resolution 


LCVs: 

MCV: 

MHCVs: 

MandM: 

MRTP: 

PAL: 

SCL: 

skd: 

SML: 

SMPIL: 

TC: 

TELCO. 


Light Commercial Vehidet 
Medium Commercial Vehicle 
Medium and Heavy CVs 
Mahindra and Mahindra 
Monopolies and Restrictive Dade 
Practices 

Premier Automobiles Ltd 

Simpson and Co Ltd 

semi knocked down 

Swaraj Mazda Ltd 

Standard Motor Products of India 

Ltd 

Ihriff Commission 

Ihta Engineering and Locomotive 

Co Ltd 


Notes 

[This is a revised version oi a paper presented 
at a seminar organised by the Indian Council 
for Research on International Economic Rela¬ 
tions in December 1986. It forms part of a 
larger project, currently in progress, entitled 
“Industrial Competitiveness for Export 
Expansion in an Import-Substituting Large 
Economy", sponsored by the International 
Development Research Centre i am very 
grateful to A J C Bose for his help in the 
preparation of this paper. For their comments, 
I would like to thank K Ramachandran, 
N C B Nath, H K Sharma, K Snbramamam. 
Sanjay Bhargava and participants at the above 
seminar For expert help with computer opera¬ 
tions, 1 am grateful to Solomon Raj.| 

1 See, especially, chapter one, where 
Rosenberg finds that improvement in the 
design and production of machine tools 


Table 8- International Trade in Commtrual Vehri rs. Export 
(Us S 000) 


Major 


1975 



1980 


Lorries, 

1984 


Exporting 

Lorries, 

Buses 

2 t 3 

4 as 

Lorries. 

Buses 

6 + 7 

8 sis 

Buses 

10 t 11 

12 as 

Countries 

Trucks 



Per Cent 

Thicks 



Per Cent 

Ducks 



Pei Cent 





of Total* 




of Total* 




of Total* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Japan 

Germany, Federal 

1812172 

59532 

1871704 

16.91 

6208223 

466718 

6674941 

33 46 

6908517 

467668 

7376185 

36 41 

Republic 

1944333 

155075 

2099408 

18.96 

3297666 

484932 

3782598 

18 96 

1823972 

291132 

2115104 

10.44 

USA 

2086016 

116022 

2202038 

1989 

1596339 

86765 

1683104 

8.44 

1559617 

72832 

1632449 

806 

Canada 

999547 

14800 

1014347 

9.16 

2134749 

107793 

2242542 

1124 

4229991 

111983 

4341974 

21.43 

France 

791186 

58952 

8S0I38 

7.68 

1386502 

100764 

1487266 

746 

852595 

50016 

902611 

4.46 

Italy 

442908 

33651 

476559 

4.30 

715804 

77429 

793233 

3.98 

619058 

54755 

673813 

3.33 

Belgium- 

Luxembourg 

315599 

44843 

360442 

3.26 

61M81 

127805 

742986 

3.72 

446583 

110156 

556739 

2.75 

UK 

738453 

40875 

779328 

7.04 

1042466 

24667 

1067133 

5 35 

318138 

19953 

338091 

167 

Ireland 

7083 

209 

7292 

0.07 

10639 

754 

11393 

006 

5855 

1192 

7047 

003 

Netherlands 

164399 

2198 

166597 

1.50 

353318 

6112 

359430 

1.80 

237459 

19449 

256908 

1.27 

Sweden 

600928 

1355 

602283 

5.44 

1150314 

3237 

115355 

5.78 

971908 

3377 

975285 

4.81 

Spain 

63091 

18007 

81098 

0.73 

199984 

44635 

244619 

1.23 

133106 

7667** 

140773 

069 

Tbrkey 


6443 

6443 

006 

2794 

29097 

31891 

016 

1708 

26942 

28650 

0.14 

Brazil 

98252 

36973 

135225 

1.22 

354658 

75256 

429914 

2.16 

106501** 

4556** 

111057 

0.55 

Argentina 

33132 

15659 

48791 

0.44 

13537 

5912 

19449 

0.10 

1239 

8671** 

9910 

0.05 

Mexico 

4408 

1144 

5552 

0.05 

9866** 

2758** 

12634 

0.06 

26747 

G748** 

33495 

0.17 

India 

6106 

11636 

17742 

0.16 

7750 

25087 

32837 

016 

2573** 

14935** 

17508 

0.09 

Kores Republic 

612 

36 

648 

0.01 

39022 

4852 

43874 

0.22 

27283 

8027 

35310 

0.17 

Singapore 

6531 

479 

7010 

0.06 

23889 

1966 

25855 

01T 

11405 

495 

11900 

0.06 

Hong Kong 

574 

990 

1564 

0.01 

42686 

15546 

58232 

029 

190969 

24526 

215495 

1.06 


Notes : * indicates total market-economy exports. 

The value of • in 197S was 11071838; in 1980 was 19946137; and in 1984 was 20258292. 

** indicates provisional or estimated figure 

SITC number for lorries, trucks is 7821; for buses 7831 (in 1975, 7323 and 7322 respectively). 
Sourer. UN International Trade Statistics Yearbook, volume 2, Dade by commodities (1979 and 1984). 
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were imperative to the economic develop¬ 
ment of the US. The improvements came 
about through an Interactive relationship 
between the producer (machine tools) and 
user industries. On the need for machine 
tools for the Indian automobiles industry 
see the Mansukhani Group (1984) report. 

2 The first report of the Thrift Commission 
on the automobile industry in 1953 is quite 
emphatic on the benefits of a domestic 
automobile industry, see pp 46-47. 

3 See Baranson (1969), p 24. The demand 
structure in India is also more supportive 
of a relative focus on CVs as opposed to 
passenger cars. 

4 There seems to be skepticism over the claim 
of the Peninsular Motor Corporation that 
their sister company G Mackenzie and Co 
was the first to start assembling cars and 
trucks in 1926 at Calcutta. See Thriff Com¬ 
mission (1953) Report, page 6. 

5 HML (1966). 

6 National Planning Committee, Transport 
Services, 1949, quoted in HML (1966). 

pp 11-12. 

7 Ad Hoc Committee (1960), p 2. 

8 See also Section Ill. 

9 AIAM (1966), p 10. 

10 TC (1953), pp 6-7. 

11 HML (1966), p 47. 

12 TC (1953), pp 14-15. 

13 TC (1956), p 12. 

14 TC (1956), p 9. 

15 According to statistical tables put out in 
AIAM (1985), M and M entered the LCV 
market in 1955. A possible explanation for 
this is that the Jeep Station Wagon was 
reported as an LCV, a practice that con¬ 
tinued till 1986. Company sources clarify 
that commercial production of the M and M 
LCV began in 1965. 

16 TC (1968), p 2. 

17 See TC (1968), Appendix 1 for a list of these 
items. Also see pp 4-7 for details of pro¬ 
tection granted to various components. 

18 The 1956 TC had recommended expansion 
rather than setting up new units in commer¬ 
cial vehicles. The only new unit that came 
up after this was HTL. 

19 TC (1968), p 35. There was one other firm 
(Simpson and Co) engaged solely in the 
manufacture of engines for automobiles 
and tractors. APIL dropped out of the in¬ 
dustry during the Second Plan period and 
its manufacture of diesel engines was taken 
over by PAL during the Third Plan period. 

20 TC (1968), p 55. 

21 See TC (1953), p 57. 

22 A statistical inconsistency crops up in pro¬ 
duction data because although ordnance 
factory manufacture is not included in the 
statistics, production in civilian factories for 
defence needs (like in TELCO and M and M 
does get included. 

23 Car manufacturers like PAL and SMP1L 
were similarly advised to give up the 
manufacture of Dodge/Desoto/Plymouth 
and Standard Vanguard cars respectively. 

24 Ad Hoc Committee (I960), n 7. 

25 Auto Expo ’86 Catalogue, Introductory 
pages. 

26 Ibid. 

27 ARAI, "About Ourselves”. 

28 Extended up to 1968 for automobiles and 


a large number of ancillary industries at the 
request of the TC. 

29 The government had been receiving com¬ 
plaints that although prices were controll¬ 
ed, ancillary industry prices were not. See 
TC (1968), pp 5-6. 

30 TC (1968) and TC (1968a) respectively. 

31 TC (1968), p 38. 

32 See MRTT Commission Report (>971), 
pp 279-281. 

33 1 am indebted to Ashok Desai for this 
information. 

34 Simpson and Company’s project for pro¬ 
gressive manufacture of the Ford truck was 
deamdin 1979, and it did assemble/producc 
591 In 1980 and 820 in 1981. Subsequently, 
the company ran into rough weather and 
its reportedly tiny volume of production (if 
any) is not mentioned in AIAM statistics. 

35 Department of Industrial Development 
(1986-87) Report, p 87. 

36 Ibid, p 78. Even the projection of 1,95,000 
is considered by many to be an over-estimate. 

37 Statement of Industrial Policy, 1945, in 
Marathe (1986), Appendix 1, p 304. 

38 On the other hand, road transport (services) 
was put in schedule B amongst industries 
that were to be progressively state-owned. 

39 Chakraborti (1986), p 2.145. 

40 Ibid, pp 4.12-4.16 for the Statement. 

41 Unless the company was in the core sector, 
used advanced technology or was 
export-oriented. 

42 Far example; automatic growth of capacity 
upto 25 per cent in a Plan period was 
allowed in August 1975 m IS engineering 
industries (including CVs) subject to the 
usual stipulations and provided that the 
undertaking was not dominant in the line 
of manufacture: If import of capital equip¬ 
ment was involved in this process, the 


government would impose export obliga¬ 
tions. In August 1980 this list of industries 
was expanded and some of the stipulations 
made less rigorous. See CM1E (1986), 
pp 40-51 for details. 

43 The capacity utilisation stipulation was 
reduced to 80 per cent in March 1986. Ac¬ 
cording to the notification of Match 31, 
1986 (see Chakraboru (1986), Anneuire 
8.18), ‘motorised four-wheelers' were not 
eligible for this scheme of re-endorsement, 
but 'commercial vehicles and automotive 
two-wheders and ihree-whcden' were eligible. 

44 At the same time as this scheme was an¬ 
nounced (following the declaration of 1982 
as productivity year), the government, in its 
Industrial Policy Statement, enlarged the list 
of Appendix I industries to include; for the 
first time, personal transport vehicles. 

45 See Chakraborti (1986) p 2.382. The firms 
“may, if they hire, apply for change of 
description of item of manufacture on the 
letter of inteni/industnal licence from a 
particular type of vehicle to the common 
category”. 

46 Ibid, Annexure, 8.16. 

47 Ibid, Annexure, 18.1. 

48 Ibid, Annexure 8.13 and CMIE (1986), p24. 

49 Along with personal transport vehicles See 
Chakraborti (1986), part 4.5 

50 The ancillary sector is supposed to provide 
at least 50 per cent of its production as in¬ 
puts to other industries. 

51 Sec Marathe (1986), Appendix V. 

52 TC (1983), p 62 

53 Ad Hoc Committee (1960), p 2 

54 TC (1953), p 1. 

55 Pending an enquiry into the question of 
protection to the industry See Ad Hoc 
Committee (1960), p 2, and IT (1953), p 62 

56 TC (1953), p 2. 
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57 TC (1933), p 2 

58 See TC 09S6), p 4, and Appendix VII for 
a description of the component! The duties 
were reduced from existing rates of 94 3 per 
cent and 63 pct cent to SO per cent and 315 
per cent to 25 per cent 

59 See TC (1953), pp 60-62, 65-66 

60 Indian Customs "linff Schedule Not 75(12A), 
75(15), 75(16), 75(17) and 75(18) See also 
section II of this paper and TC (1968), 
pp 300-13 

61 ICT Nos 75(9), 75(10), 75(11), 75(12) and 
75(14) These worked out to 88 components 
mall See TC (1968) 

62 TC (1956), pp 98-99 

63 Only item Nos 75(9), 75(10), 75(11), 75(12), 
and 75(14) were on the protected list See 
p 305, 1C (1968) 

64 TC (1968), p 311 

65 Narayana et al (1987), p 32 

66 In December 1986 the government had also 
reduced the excise duty on these LCVs from 
20 per cent to 10 per cent 

67 bee Import and Export Policy , 1985-88, 
Vol I. pp 49 52 The categories of vehicles 
permitted for unport are cars, station 
wagons, jeeps, motor cycles, scooters, 
autocyclev, mini-cars, and mopeds No 
mention is made of commercial vehicles 
other than station wagons Of course, 
special purpose vein les not manufactured 
in India are allowed to be imported (e g, by 
the Oil and Natural Gas Commission) 

68 TC (1953), p 48 

69 AIAM (1985), p 7 

70 TC(1956), p 102 1 he commission’s finding 
was that from the viewpoint of foreign ex 
change and fuel economy, diesel operation 
of MH< Vs wouid be more efficient 

71 These ratios have been calculated from 
AIAM (1985) and AIAM’s state-wise sales 
data tor December 1986 

72 1 he dates given here do not always corres- 
pend with those given in AIAM statistics, 
vi/, the case of ALL and M and M Our 
information Is derived from the TC reports 
and company sources 

73 As the Herfindahl index approaches 1, the 
concentration level is increasing, and 
decreasing as the index approaches 0 

74 Quoted in Bell (1985) 

75 DRC - N d /Y f - (X f +N f +X,) x E 
where 

N d = Cost of indigenous non tradeable 
inputs inclusive of interest, 
deprcua non and wages, 

X t - Cost of indigenous tradeable inputs 
revalued at border prices (fob for ex 
portables and cif for importables) 
X f - Cost of all imported tradeable 
inputs less tariffs 

N, = Foreign Exchange outgo on account 
of interest and depreciation on 
foreign currency debt and equipment 
respectively, and royalty 
Y f = fob earnings. 

E = Official exchange rate. 

This is taken from ICICI (1985), p 85 Thus, 
the ratio of rupee expenditure incurred to 
net foreign exchange earned in the manufac¬ 
ture of the product concerned is multiplied 
by the official exchange rate to get the DRC 

76 3 HCV and 1LCV producers in 1974-75 and 
3 CV producers in 1980-81 

77 ICICI (1977), p IS 

78 Little and Mlrtlees (1974), p 365. Pages 


79 DGTD Reports, 1956-57 and 1960-61. 

80 TC (1968), pp 85-86 

81 See for example; Altshuler et al (1984) and 
Jones and Womack (1985) 

82 See Section III 

83 Calculated from ACMA (1986), p 108 

84 Of course, the foreign exchange expenditure 
of all CV manufacturers (obtainable from 
their respective balance sheets) can be added 
together to get an idea of the foreign ex 
change outflow owing to the CV sector 

85 ACMA (1986) , p 107 

86 Calculated from DGCI and S statistics for 
1983-84 

87 Figures for India are provisional 

88 In Hong Kong’s case; the share of re-exports 
in total exports may be quite high 

89 See Development Council for Automobile 
and Allied Industries, Perspective Plan for 
Growth of Automobiles Industry 1985 90, 
1984 
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The indal world is not Just aluminium. Today, 
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• a Chtor Alkali project m Haidia ; West Bengal. 

• A project for the manufacture of Printed Circuit 
Boards in Karnataka. 
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Limited to manufacture energy-efficient deodorisers 
for the edible oil processing industry. 

indal reaches out beyond aluminium. 



INDAL 


A lot more than aluminiu 
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Zilla Parishad Presidents in Karnataka 

Their Social Background and Implications for Development 

Amal Ray 

Jayalakshmi Kumpatla 

The paper reports on the newly emergent leadership structure of the zilla parishads by focusing on the social 
background of the adhyakshas (presidents). The caste composition of the local government leadership does not 
seem to have significantly changed The two dominant landowning castes, the hngayats and the vokkahgas, dominate 
us in the past, while the non-dominant backward castes have been able to maintain their strength, however 
insignificant compared to their shares in the state’s population. When, however, the totality of the resources which 
generally make up the political capacity of an adhyaksha is considered, the hold of the major castes in the governance 
of the zilla parishads is likely to be enormous In the absence of the Janata government’s will and ability to break 
the stranglehold of ‘semi-feudalism’ in the countryside of Karnataka, the newly treated powerful system of 
democratic decentralisation is unlikely to create substantial gains for the rural poor 


WITH the constitution ot alia parishads the 
newly established district government of 
Karnataka has come into active operation 
f lections took place in January 1987, and 
by the end of Match all /ilia parishads except 
one had elected then adhyakshas Only in 
Bidar the election could not take place as 
the Karnataka High Couit gave a stay order 
While the C ongrcss(I) is in power in three 
districts of Dakshina Kannada, '"hitradurga 
and Kodagu the Janata dominates all other 
districts It may be mentioned that /ilia 
parishads constitute the most powerful layer 
m the new panchayati sWtm of Karnataka 
Obviously, the development of the distuct 
government will depend in a significant way 
upon the chaiactcr ol the newly emergent 
political leadership 

This paper mas be seen as an initial 
attempt to report on the leadership structure 
ot the /ilia panshads bv concentrating on 
the social background of the adhyakshas We 
have thiee inter related objectives in view 
f irst a purpose is to understand what type 
of leadership, principally in terms of social 
and economic paiamcters, has come forth 
to assume authoi its role in the new district 
government Second, we wish to see in what 
manner this leadership differs trom that of 
the eat her principal rural self government 
institution in Karnataka, particularly during 
Oevaraj Uis’s regime in 1970s And, thirdly, 
a related purpost is to discern what implica 
tions the new leadership has for the develop 
ment of the tural poor Basic data for this 
paper were collected from information sup 
plied by the /ilia panshad adhyakshas on the 
basis of a structured questionnaire adminis¬ 
tered m the month of Mav We approached 
all the eighteen adhyakshas However, only 
twelve of them obliged us We tailed to get 
responses from several adhyakshas of the 
northern districts of Karnataka Neverthe¬ 
less, we were able to obtain caste informa¬ 
tion about all the eighteen adhyakshas Irom 
secondary sources 

PvotxirtON or District Government 

As is widely known, the new distnet 
government id Karnataka is patterned after 


the main recommendations of the Commit¬ 
tee on Panchayati Raj Institutions (will 
hencefotth be called the Asoka Mehta Com¬ 
mittees In the earlier scheme formulated by 
the Balvantray Mehta Study Team m 1957, 
only an advisory role for the distnet tier was 
recommended According to it, the basic umt 
of democratic decentralisation should be 
located at the block/samity level The Asoka 
Mehta Committee set up by the Janata 
government in 1977, took a hard look at the 
experience of democratic decentralisation 
and observed that “on account of growth of 
the span, spatial scatter and the complexities 
of the development activities, as also sigm 
Meant changes m the strategies, the context 
of institution building in rural India has 
undergone a change since the submission ol 
the Report of Balvantiay Mehta Study Tbam 
in 1957” 1 The Committee suggested that m 
the changed context district should be “the 
first point of decentralisation, under popular 
supervision, below the state level” J 

It may be mentioned that the erstwhile 
native state of Mysore had a long history of 
distnet government, although its democrat! 
sanon began in the later 1920s Between 1926 
and 1930 all district boards were allowed to 
elect non officials as presidents And, with 
this came the increasing awareness among 
the dominant castes, vokkahgas and linga 
yats, “of supra-local politics impinged on the 
district level ” ’ 1 1 1927 the three boards 
endowed with this right, had elected a 
Muslim and two brahmins as presidents But 
soon the two dominant communities wrested 
power tiom the minority communities By 
1930 seven of the eight boards had four 
hngayats and three vokkahga presidents 
This enabled the dominant community 
leaders to set up extended networks of 
patronage and influence m rural Karnataka 

However, when later as a result of states' 
reorganisation several erstwhile Bombay, 
Hyderabad and Madras areas, and the 
former centrally administered part ‘C sfate 
of the Coorg district were added to the old 
Mysore state, it was found that rural self 
government had no uniform pattern all over 
the enlarged state Naturally, therefore, 


the then Mysore government felt the need 
for a common legislation on local self 
government in the countryside They soon 
started working on this, and coincidentally 
the Balvantray Mehta Study Team were then 
touring the state And, so they had the 
benefit of consultation with the St ,dy Ieam 
in framing an appropriate legislation All 
these etforts eventually resulted in the 
Mysore Village Panchayats and Local 
Boards Act, 19S9 Under the Act the 
popularly elected taluk development boards 
were set up and came to constitute the prin¬ 
cipal rural centre tor organising and manag 
ing development activities But ui contrast 
the new distnet level local body christened 
the district development council, lacked 
popular base, and the deputy commissioner 
of the district was its ex officio chairman 
Although the district development council, 
under Section 189 of the Act, was em- 
po «red to approve the budgets of the taluk 
boards and to review their work, it was not 
assigned any lmpoitant role The Mysore 
Resources and Lconomy C ommittee, set up 
by the state government in 1960, said “we 
feel that the district level is not sufficiently 
emphasised m the scheme and that the 
district development eouPvil should be made 
the pnmc democratic local body m the 
state " 4 However, notwithstanding some 
efforts made m this direction m 1960s, 
nothing important emerged, and the 
Karnataka government seemed more con¬ 
cerned with strengthening the existing system 
rather than opting lor new experiments in 
decentralisation 

/ilia Parishad 

It was in 1983, when the Janata govern¬ 
ment was formed in Karnataka, a new mitia 
tive in decentralisation was taken From this 
emerged a new panchayati system with 
popularly elected alia panshads constituting 
the main tier Under the 1983 Act the 
panshad has extensive planning, administer¬ 
ing and momtonng powers in development 
Most important is its planning authonty As 
Abdul Naar Sab said, “We will have two 
planning processes hereafter One at ' 


district and the other at the state-level. The 
major schemes at the state-level are medium 
irrigation and major irrigation works, elec- 
•icity projects, etc. These schemes, in the 
nature of things, are centralised and will be 
formulated at the state-level. But the district- 
level schemes will be formulated by the zilla 
panshads"' The link document to the state 
government budget for 1987-88 actually 
indicated the list of schemes and the finan¬ 
cial transfers to the zilla parishads. These 
schemes are mostly the earlier district-level 
schemes and spread over 28 sectors of 
development. 

The parishad is also invested with wide 
power of supervising the financial and per¬ 
sonnel matters of the mandat panchayat, the 
next important tier of the new system. 6 The 
annual budget estimate, after approval of the 
inandal panchayat shall be forwarded to the 
zilla parishad for its approval. It <s 
obligatory for the secretary of the mandal 
panchayat to transmit to the parishad the 
yearly statement of accounts and the annual 
administrative reports. Besides, Section 126 
of 1983 Act gives the parishad sweeping 
powers in case of irregularities pointed out 
in the audit report. Moreover, the parishad 
has appointive authority. The secretary of 
the mandal panchayat is appointed by the 
parishad. Besides, for other administrative 
staff the panchayat is required to prepare a 
schedule of employees for submission to the 
zilia parishad ‘for information’.' 

Thus, under the 1983 Act a powerful 
district government has come into existence. 
Section 168 provides that “the adhyaksha 
shall be the executive head of the zilla 
parishad. and shall perform all the duties 
imposed and exercise ail the powers con¬ 
ferred on the adhyaksha under this Act and 
the rules made thereunder’’. The role of 
the upadhyaksha arises only when the 
adyaksha is absent. Section 169 says: “The 
upadhyaksha of the zilla parishad shall— 

(i) in the absence of the adhyaksha preside 
over the meetings of the zilla parishad; 

(ii) exercise Such of the powers and perform 
such of the duties of the adhyaksha as the 
adhyaksha may from time to time, and sub¬ 
ject to such rules as may be prescribed, 
delegate to him by order in writing". An 
adhyaksha has status and salary of a 
minister of state. The chief minister R. na- 
krishna Hegde said that the status was i >- 
sistent with the onerous responsibilities .he 
zilla parishad presidents were saddled with 
under the Act. 

Since the contours of the district govern¬ 
ment are not yet clear, and moreover, since 
the powers of the zilla parishads are not 
adequately defined, it is difficult to say what 
is really the extent of executive authority of 
the adhyakshas. A recent case is revealing 
in this connection. 

The Bangalore rural zilla parishad placed 
under suspension a government doctor on 
a complaint of misappropriation of money. 
However, the secretary to the department of 
health, Karnataka government, took a stand 
that the zilla parishads could not punish 


Group A and B officers, and the doctor in 
question was transferred to TUmkur district 
despite the action taken by the Bangalore 
rural zilla parishad. Thus the disputed ques¬ 
tion of powers of the zilla parishad vis-a- 
vis the state government, will have to be 
sorted out and a clear and comprehensive 
statement in this regard is expected to be 
made soon. Nevertheless, viewed in the 
context of the state government’s intention, 
the role of the head of the zilla praishad is 
likely to be important. The chief minister 
Ramakrishna Hegde, while addressing the 
zilla parishad presidents at the first meeting 
of the state development council, said that 
with the establishment of zilla parishads, 
‘district chief ministers’ had been created 
and the burden of responsibility on himself 
and his ministerial colleagues had been 
lightened. 7 Besides, indications are that 
several parishad presidents have already 
become possessive of their power and status. 
Although this has caused annoyance of 
some ministers in charge of districts, the 
chief minister and his senior colleagues have 
sensibly considered this situation as the 
natural outcome of the new system. 


Sex and Age Divisions 

Now we wish to analyse the basic data we 
collected about social and economic back¬ 
ground of the adhyakshas. Our data refer 
to various categories of social and economic 
status. Since caste has historically been the 
key factor in Karnataka politics, our analysis 
centres around it. An attempt will be made 
to relate caste to other important social and 
economic variables in order to have a com¬ 
posite socio-economic profile of the new 
district chiefs. 

However, a look at their sex and age 
divisions may be desirable before the factor 
of caste is analysed in depth. None of our 
twelve respondents is a woman. Even in the 
case of the other six adhyakshas there is no 
woman. This is notwithstanding the fact that 
under Section 142 of the Karnataka Zilla 
Parishads, Thluk Panchayat Samithis, 
Mandal Panchayats and Nyaya Panchayats 
Act, 1983, not less than 25 per cent of the 
number of elected members of a zilla 
parishad .'re reserved for women. This shows 
that women in rural Karnataka are not 
politically mobilised, and hence, have failed 
to take advantage of the reservation clause 
to push them into the key position. 

When we consider the age factor, we see 
that only four out of twelve respondents are 
in the age group of 40 or below, and as many 
as eight are SO years old or more. When we 
add to this the adhyakshas’ experience as 
members of the pre-existing principal rural 
self-government institution, an interesting 
picture emerges. Among our respondents 
seven were presidents of taluk development 
boards, one was vice-president of a board 
and one was a board member. Only three of 
our respondents, one kuruba, one scheduled 
caste, and the other thigalaru had no such 
pre-existing experience It may be mentioned 


that of these two are numerically minor and 
backward castes. 

It seems then' that the traditional rural 
leadership was not wiped out of existence 
through zilla parishad elections held in 1987. 
Actually an important segment of such 
leadership was able to retain its local 
dominance; and more important, was elected 
to authority role as adhyakshas in several 
districts. A new leadership seemed to have 
emerged only from amongst the minor and 
backward communities. 

Caste and Political Capacity 

Among twelve adhyakshas about whom 
we could collect data through completed 
questionnaires, six belong to the two domi¬ 
nant communities, vokkaliga and lingayat. 
Four of them are members of the former 
community, while the remaining two belong 
to the lingayat caste. For the remainder one 
each is from bestha (fishermen community), 
kuruba (shepherd community), thigalaru 
(vegetable and fruit sellers community), 
scheduled castes, kodava (coorgi) and jain 
communities. It may be mentioned that 
except the scheduled castes all these are 
numerically minor communities, and the 
first four including the scheduled castes, are 
officially designated as backward castes. 
When we add to this the caste information 
about six other adhyakshas obtained 
through secondary sources, the following 
picture emerges (see Table I). 

It is thus seen that the two dominant 
castes together head 10 out of 18 zilla 
parishads, while all non-dominant backward 
castes together were able to get chairman¬ 
ship only in four zilia parishads. And, there 
is only one scheduled caste adhyaksha. 

The caste-wise distribution of chairman¬ 
ship does not, however, accord with the 
caste-wise division of population in Kar¬ 
nataka. For example, the lingayats and the 
vokkaligas, constituting 16.92 per cent and 
11.68 per cent of the total population respec¬ 
tively could secure chairmanship in six and 
four zillq parishads, while the scheduled 
castes forming 15.86 per cent of the total 
population, could get only one chairman¬ 
ship.* Similarly, there is only one kuruba 
adhyaksha, although this caste numerically 
constitutes 6.92 per cent of the state popula¬ 
tion. The main explanation for this lies in 
the fact that the lingayats and the vokkaligas 
are spatially concentrated caste-groups, and 
hence, have enormous mobilisational 
manoeuvrability. While the former are able 


Table 1: Caste/Community Background of 
Adhyakshas 


Caste/Community 

Number 

Percentage 

Lingayat 

6 

33.33 

Vokkaliga 

4 

22.22 

Non-dominant 



backward castes 

4 

22.22 

Kodava 

1 

5.55 

Scheduled castes 

1 

5.55 

Jain 

1 

5.55 

Muslim 

1 

5.55 


to numerically command the northern 
districts of the state, the latter are concen 
trated in the southern districts of Bangalore, 
Hassan, Mandya, TUmkur antf Kolar But in 
the case of the minor castes this advantage 
of being areally concentrated is not there 
Fven in the case of the scheduled castes there 
is no such advantage as they are uniformaly 
spread all over the state Besides, the 
enormous influence of the vokkaligas and 
the lingayats in Karnataka politics emanates 
from their extensive economic power 

When caste politics operate within a 
framework of territorial representation, caste 
and territorial leadership tend to coincide 
For example, in a district, where a particular 
caste is numerically dominant, the overall 
leadership of the district government is 
generally occupied b> the members ot the 
same caste, although this is done frequently 
through coalition building with some other 
locally influential castes This becomes also 
convenient for the persons in authority role 
since the massive support of the dominant 
caste groups can be effectively mobilised for 
their decisions 

I his is, however, not the case tor all 
adhyakshas The adhyakshas, who are 
membeis of the non dominant baekwaid 
caste groups, are generally in the districts 
where their own castes aie not numerically 
the major ones 9 I he kuruba , dhyaksha is 
from a lingavat dominated district the 
scheduled caste adhyaksha is liom 1 vok 
kaliga-dominated district, the btstha 
adhyaksha is ftom a district wnere the idigas 
(toddy tappers) and bunts (landlords) are 
dominant, and the thigalaru adhyaksha is 
from a district where the lingayats, the 
vokkaligas and scheduled castes aie three 
numerically major communities This is in 
contrast to the adhyakshas belonging to two 
dominant castes While all vokkaliga 
adhyakshas are from the vokkaliga domina 
ted districts, the lingayat adhyakshas are 
from the districts where their caste domi 
nates This is significant from the point of 
view of an adhyaksha's effective rote pertor 
mance A non dominant backward com 
mumty adhyaksha has to work under an 
initial handicap In the absence of significant 
support from his own community, he is 
likely to be frequently dependent upon the 
support of the dominant community/com 
mumties in t£e district This will possibly 
erode his will and capacity for decision 
making 

Now we shall analyse the nature of the 
relationships which exist in the case of the 
adhyakshas between caste and other tmpor 
tant socio-economic variables This will, 
however, be confined to 12 adhyakshas who 
responded to our questionnaire In general, 
caste alone is not the determinant of a 
person's political capacity to influence and 
manipulate public policies in development 
The membership of a dominant caste-group 
!t lgives one an important initial advantage. But 
to convert this into a gain one has to acquire 
a certain political capacity, which, caste in 
association with several other factors such 


as education, landownership, etc, can create 
For example, as a dominant community the 
vokkaligas or the lingayats comprise several 
levels of educational and economic achieve¬ 
ment large numbers in the dominant com 
munmes are without much education and 
material resources, and many of them are 
in the midst of abysmal poverty Fscn during 
the pre Devaraj Urs regimes dominated by 
these two major castes, no significant 
benefits reached the poor amongst them As 
James Manor wrote, “ l he great skeleton in 
the closet of vokkaliga and lingayat raj in 
the state has alwavs been the exclusion from 
political spoils of a great many members of 
these two very groups” 10 At the same time, 
it is Seen that the iich and educated vok 
kaligas or lingayats use their community 
support effectively to significantly affect the 
public deosion making tor realising the 
patronage demands 

How the caste background is related to 
the level of education in the case of the 
adhyakshas, is described in Table 2 

It is seen that out ol twelve adhyakshas 
only three are not graduates One each s 
from the dominant vokkaliga caste the 
minor jun community and the non 


dominant backward thigalaru caste It can 
be further noticed that five out of nine 
graduate (including law graduates) adhyak 
shas belong to the two dominant vokkaliga 
and lingayat castes, and one is a locally 
dominant kodava (coorgt) fwo graduate 
adhyakshas are, however, membeis ot the 
minor backward castes, that is, kuruba and 
bestha and one is a scheduled caste member 
Again, importantly three out of four law 
graduates belong to the dominant vokkaliga 
community 

When wt consider the occupational back 
ground of the adhyakshas, it is found that 
by and large thev belong to the agricultural 
class Only one lmon/st (hem is engaged in 
fisheries Howtvti m (he case of four 
adhyakshas then is r ceitain overlapping 
between legal and ngncultural profession 
Nevertheless, all the tour law graduates men 
honed the latter as their prinupil and the 
former as then subsidiaiy occupation It is, 
moreover seen that bv and large they are all 
rich tarmeis I his is evident liom lablt 3 
This table bungs out som interesting 
revelations 1 he two adhv ik has having 
holdings in the si/c group ol 0 1 to 5 0 acres, 
belong to the non dumimiu bukward 
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Tabu 4 Casii/Commi nity Bac kckounp or 1 OB Phi sn>t ms 


Caste/Commuiuty _ 

1960 

In Per enlagc 
1968 

1978 


Lingayat 

43 55 

47 20 

10 85 


Vokkaliga 

27 60 

27 95 

30 85 


Brahmin 

616 

807 

7 42 


Non dominant backward castes 

1411 

10 55 

19 42 


Kodava 

122 

124 

1 14 


Bunt 

490 

2 48 

0 57 


Scheduled castes 

— 

— 

2 28 


Scheduled tribes 

— 

— 

1 14 


Jam 

122 

1 86 

171 


Muslim 

122 

062 

400 


Christian 

— 

— 

0 57 
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Ten Years of Bright Possibilities 

A decade ago we assumed office in West Bengal with a massive 
popular mandate. Thereafter people have renewed their verdict twice 
in our favour. The left Front Government has commenced work for 
the third consecutive term. 

All these years our endeavour has been to restore to people 
their democratic rights and privileges. West Bengal is the vanguard 
of democracy in India. We are committed to the task of fostering 
communal harmony, peace and order in the State. We shall uphold 
this tradition in the vitiated climate of the rest of the country. 

With people's cooperation we are now implementing our basic 
programme. We are trying our best to do away with the disparity of 
the village economy. Surplus land is being distributed among the 
landless. The rights of the rural poor are being safeguarded. The 
Panchayat Bodies have emerged as so many symbol of popular 
enterprise in the rural areas. 

Against deprivation and discrimination we are striving for the 
improvement of the industrial climate of the State. We shall continue 
our efforts relentlessly to revive sick industries, to increase small and 
medium units and to set up big industries. Meanwhile power situation 
has also improved. 

In the field of education, normalcy has been restored In the fields 
of sports and culture, as well as in other spheres, we are taking new 
steps towards progress. In the overall crisis currently facing the nation, 
the Left Front Government is determined to carve out a new course 
of action based on an alternate policy. And for all our endeavours 
we need people's active cooperation. 


Government of West Bengal 
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castes, and one belongs to the scheduled 
caste community. Out of five adhyakshas 
falling in the size group of 40.1 acres and 
above, four belong to the two dominant 
castes, vokkaliga and lingayat and one is 
kodava (coorgi). Only one adhyaksha, 
belonging to a backward caste, has land- 
holding in the size group of 10.1 to 20 acres. 
The jain adhyaksha also falls in the same 
category. But he belongs to a minor but not 
backward community. 

From the foregoing analysis it is possible 
to arrive at some significant inferences. 
Firstly, there is a greater convergence of high 
educational attainments and extensive 
landed property in the case of the two 
dominant caste adhyakshas. For the non¬ 
dominant caste adhyakshas this advantage 
is largely absent and hence, they are likely 
to have relatively inadequate role perception. 
If we bring in the additional dimension of 
their pre-existing experience in local politics 
and government, our inference is further 
strengthened. The political capacity resour¬ 
ces seem to be much more vested iri the 
dominant than in the non-dominant caste 
adhyakshas who, we have already seen, have 
little or no such experience. Secondly, for the 
two dominant caste adhyakshas there is an 
extensive caste support-base which the non¬ 
dominant caste adhyakshas cannot claim. 
This is because, as has already, been noted, 
the former are in the districts where their 
own caste people arc numerically dominant, 
whereas the latter arc in the districts domina¬ 
ted by the castes other than their own. 
Hence, the non-dominant caste adhyakshas 
have to work under a major disadvantage. 
For example, the kuruba adhyaksha, not¬ 
withstanding his excellent educational 
achievement and large landholding, has to 
work under a severe constraint, as in his 
district the lingayats are dominant and his 
caste is extremely weak numerically. Lastly, 
it is doubtful to what extent radical policy 
interventions will be possible through the 
newly created state development council 
(patterned after the national development 
council) of which all the zilla parishad 
adhyakshas are members. Can the Janata 
government hope to push effective poverty 
reforms through this forum, when it is seen 
that the vokkaligas and the lingayats, the two 
powerful landowning castes, have between 
themselves 10 out of 18 zilla parishad 
presidentships and sixteen out of 35 posi¬ 
tions in Hegde’s council of ministers? 

Pre-Existing Local Government 

Let us now sec how this leadership com¬ 
pares with that of the pre-existing local self- 
government system in Karnataka. Except on 
caste we do not have data on other social 
and economic parameters. Hence, the com¬ 
parison will be made solely in terms of caste 
Besides, the spatial level of the pre-existing 
system for the purpose of comparison is the 
taluk and not the district, since at this level 
alone a powerful local self-government insti¬ 
tution called taluk development board 
fTOB), was set up under the 1959 Act. The 
district deuelopment pound), it has already 


beds mentioned, was a nominated body with 
the deputy commissioner as chairperson, 
and was not assigned by the Act a major 
developmental role Elections to this institu¬ 
tion occurred three times, in I960.1968 and 
1978. It may be mentioned that Devaraj Urs 
was the chid minister in 1978. If we consider 
the caste/community background of the 
TDB presidents, the profile shown in Ihble 
4 emerges. 11 

It may be recalled that the lingayat- 
dominated Congress was in power in 
Karnataka in 1960 and 1968. Obviously 
therefore, the lingayats, as the TDB data 
show, were very much in the lead and ahead 
of the other dominant caste, that is, the 
vokkaligas. What is, however, more impor¬ 
tant is that the minor backward castes could 
not make a strong impression in elections 
to TDB presidents during pre-Devaraj Urs 
regime. Only during Devaraj Urs’s rule they 
could come up well and increase their tally 
from 10.55 per cent to 19.42 per cent. 

The lingayats, however, suffered a marked 
erosion in their representation as TDB 
presidents in 1978. The pre-existing major 
constituent in Karnataka Janata party, that 
is, the Congress(O), was relatively a lingayat- 
dominated party, although a number of the 
other major caste leaders also remained with 
the Congress(O) after the split of the party. 
When Devaraj Urs came to power in early 
1970s, systematic efforts were made to 
weaken the local bases of the Congress(O), 
the principal rival of the Congrcss(I). This 
overall political strategy could fit in with 
Urs’s personal ambition to build an indepen¬ 
dent base of power by extending Indira 
Gandhi’s rhetoric of socialism. In this 
endeavour while, on the one hand, he 
induced a certain mobilisation of the non¬ 
dominant backward communities, on the 
other, an important strategy of Urs was 
directed towards reducing the hegemony of 
the two dominant communities in Karnataka 
politics. However, he tried to win the support 
of a section of the lingayats, the sadar 
lingayats, who had frequently felt that their 
interests had not been attended to by the 
earlier lingayat-dominated governments. Urs 
gave them some benefit and secured their 
support for his government. By and large the 
other segments of the lingayat community 
were losers during Urs’s regime. For the first 
time since the commencement of reservation 
they lost the status of a backward caste. But 
for the other major community, that is, the 
vokkaligas, his policy was relatively on- 
ciliatory, as he could not afford to be equally 
hostile to both the major castes. Urs did not 
deny them the continued entitlement to the 
status of a backward class and thus ensured 
their continued enjoyment of various types 
of state patronage. Besides, he did not 
hesitate to sacrifice the well known harijan 
minister, B Basavalingappa in the case of the 
latter's encounter in 1973 with the powerful 
vokkaliga leaders on the issue of Kannada 
literature. 

Tkble 4 shows the impact of Urs’s discrete 
policies in regard to different castes. While 
the lingayats lost significantly, the minor 
backward castes gained substantially. 


Actually one major caste, that is, the 
vokkaligas gained and could secure as many 
TDB presidentships in 1978 as the lingayats 
could, notwithstanding the latter’s numerical 
superiority. However, the scheduled castes 
and the Muslims, the two non-dominant 
backward communities, could also gain. 

The Urs Regime 

When we compare Hegde’s with Urs's 
regime in the context of the local government 
system, not much difference is noticed except 
that the difference in representation of the 
lingayats and the vokkaligas in authority 
position increased in the former compared 
to the latter regime. However, the difference 
was not one of great magnitude reminiscent 
of pre-Urs regimes. For the minor backward 
castes there had occurred a marginal im¬ 
provement in their representation: a gain of 
three per cent was registered by them in 1987 
as compared to 1978. A very interesting 
development, however, was that whatever 
representation the brahmins had as elected 
TDB presidents during 1960s and 1970s was 
altogether lost in 1987 zilla parishad presi¬ 
dential election. As Table I would show that 
there is not a single brahmin zilla parishad 
adhyaksha. 

There is an extensively held opinion, enter¬ 
tained by some well known scholars, tltat the 
Devaraj Urs regime in 1970s was con¬ 
spicuous for its most effective assault on the 
lingayat-vokkaliga hold, and more impor¬ 
tant, for the ascendancy of the numerically 
minor, and socially and economically dis¬ 
advantaged communities in Karnataka. 12 
This requires a critical review. As our data 
show, the non dominant communities made 
some gains during Urs's regime. More 
important was their acquisition at the level 
of consciousness and confidence. Further¬ 
more. the lingayats lost significantly, while 
the scheduled castes and the Muslims 
gained. And. the Muslims were included by 
the Urs government among the backward 
communities. However, as has already been 
noted, the vokkaligas did not lose; actually 
they made a small gain. So Urs's attack on 
the major castes was not as effective as one 
was made to believe. Moreover, the Urs 
regime failed to bring about a thorough¬ 
going change in Karnataka politics by 
changing the rural power base from the land¬ 
owning communities to the rural poor 
through radical poverty reforms. However, 
it went to the credit of Urs that by attack¬ 
ing the myth that the dominant castes' hold 
in Karnataka politics would persist for ever, 
the kindled among the minor castes an 
awareness and a sense of destiny, and 
stimulated their political mobilisation. But 
all this did not have the effect of shaking 
the old fabric of power relations. 

Devaraj Urs lacked both the necessary 
perspective and wilt. He did not have clear 
idea about the complexities of the caste-class 
relationships and was brought up in the 
loose ideological and organisational tradi¬ 
tion of the Congress. He was therefore not 
aware of the supreme need for an appro¬ 
priate organisation building at the grass- 



roots, an organisational thrust from below, 
nor could he formulate a radical programme 
much beyond the rhetoric of socialism The 
parity which he headed, did not change 
structurally and culturally to become a fit 
instrument for radical social change With 
passage o! time his dependence upon the 
conventional bureaucracy and the locally 
powerful chtcs increased With no radical 
ideology as a normative framework for 
policy making and without an adequately 
trained and motivated party cadre, the newly 
created awareness among the non dominant 
submeiged castcs/communities, did not 
mature into a sustained political movement 
ncctssary for a social breakthrough This 
only helped the new entrants from the non- 
dommant communities to leadership role in 
the Karnataka politics to acquite new heights 
of powu and privilege While, these Icadeis 
became eventually a part of the ruling elite 
structure, their communities, however, in the 
absenLe ot anv major change in the rural 
power base, remained insignilicant Of 
course, for all this the entire blame cannot 
be put at the door of Urs, for he had to work 
under severe constraints, the most important 
of which were lndua Gandhi's continuous 
surveillance and suspicion of the powerful 
state leaders (Urs w is one of them) and the 
historical chaiactcr ot the ( ongress party in 
Karnataka 

All this prevented Uis from taking radical 
refomis in land relations Whatever tenancy 
reforms he undctiook through the 1974 
Amendment Act wtre not appropriately 
stiuctured to stnkc at the root ot the ruial 
powu stniuutc His intention was not to 
disturb the existing class relations, it was 
actually in attempt to make the system more 
effluent The Au favoured those who had 
the capacity to make heavy investment in 
private imgalion Ohviouslv, the small 
farmers were the losus Besides, unlike in 
West Benya) undci the legislation the burden 
to prove one s entitlement to land, tell on the 
tenant md not on the landlord It became 
very difficult tor the poor tenants to do so 
in a setting w here many of them were related 
to the iural gentry in a web of subordinate 
relationships 

I lus becomes di arly evident when one cv 
amines the composition ot the land tribunals 
which Urs set up to decide the tenancy cases 
as well as the lev* I of the oigamsation ol the 
tenants in Karnataka 1 tic local ML As, who 
were all m the tubunals win generally the 
members ot the dominant social and 
economic groups in the Karnataka’s mral 
souttv and had natuiaHy strong links with 
the top and middle Icstl otticeis ft was 
possible foi them losuccessfully manipulate 
the decisions of the tribunals chaired by the 
assistant commissionets, the prestnee ol one 
backwaid class representative for each such 
tribunal notwithstanding Anothei equally 
important factoi worth mentioning, is the 
absence ol extensive mobilisation of the 
tenants m Karnataka except in the 'Malnad* 
region The poor tenants m both southern 
and northern regions have little or no 
oigamsation 

Scholars, who went beyond the official 
implementation rates in their assessment of 
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the tenancy legislation, had expressed serious 
doubt about the official success story. 
According to them, in the southern region 
and also in Dharwar and Belgaum districts 
of the northern region "there was a very 
distinct possibility of the dominant class 
having benefited the most, often at the cost 
of the small holders” 15 However, they con¬ 
ceded that in the ‘Malnad’ region the major 
beneficiaries of the tenancy reforms were the 
small tenants This was possible mainly 
because many of the landlords in this region 
were absentee landowners Moreover, since 
the local landowning castes were not the 
segments of the Karnataka’s dominant 
castes, the Urs government encountered no 
majoi resistance More importantly, unlike 
in West Bengal, the Urs government did 
practically nothing to redistribute the surplus 
land to the landless lass than 43,000 acres 
or less than 9 per cent of the estimated 3 
lakh acres ot the surplus land had been 
redistributed, whereas in West Bengal the left 
government could redistribute 8 2 lakh acres 
or about 66 per cent out of the 12 5 lakh 
acres ot surplus land As a scholar pointed 
out, “with 'andlord dominates local govern 
ments and little or no partv organisation, 
the Urs regime was certainly in no position 
to pnisuc and appropriate suiplus land lor 
redistribution The land tribunals also 
did not add significantly to this capacity' 14 

J vn via Rt 11 

When the Janat i party came to powci in 
1987, the government decided to design a 
new system of democratic decentralisation 
m puisuaikc of their electoral ptcdec to give 
“power to the people” Although the relevant 
bill was sent lor president’s assent towards 
the end ol 1987 and received it onlv in Fuly 
ol 1983, Hcgde and his colleagues did not 
have time to antu ipatc the maior problems 
which the new decentralised model of 
development would face in the existing 
system of land relations in Karnataka Com 
pared to Urs, Hegdc was initially a little 
lottunate he had not to depend upon some 
national leader like Indira Gandhi for his 
maintenance in power, and furthermore, he 
was exceedingly popular with the electorate 
But he failed to perceive adequately the 
structural problems of rural poverty and to 
see dearly how the problems ol the rural 
poor -the landless, the sharecroppers and 
the marginal landholders —could be tackled 
merely through democratic decentralisation 
He did not emphasise the urgenev of the 
necessary land reforms along w uh the need 
for democratic decentralisation As has been 
noticed, about 36 per cent ol the /ilia pari 
shad adhyakshas are from ih- two dominant 
landowning castes although only 28 60 per 
cent of the state’s population are jointly held 
by them When the institutions of democratic 
decentralisation operate in a grossly inequit¬ 
able rural setting, the crucial question is how 
can planning and implementation of develop 
inent activities tor the rural poor be de¬ 
linked from the skewed rural power structure’’ 

Hcgde, like Urs heads a party which has 
a loose ideological and organisational set¬ 
ting Besides it has an incompatible leader¬ 
ship structure emanating mainly from dis¬ 


crete caste and pre-existing political back¬ 
grounds. The Janata party has no ideolo 
gical commitment to the poor; us ideology 
can be spelt out only in terms of some 
generalities like democracy and decentralisa¬ 
tion The hold of the dominant landowning 
castes in the party is enormous. Its policies 
and programmes are not therefore intended 
to imperil the entrenched interests of the 
propertied classes as a whole Hegde’s hope 
seems to be that the working of the new 
panchayati system will have the effect of 
mobilising and organising the rural poor 
The experience in India, as in other new 
states, is, however, that such optimism is 
generally groundless unless the ruling party 
involves itself in the struggle for poverty 
reforms and prevents manipulations of the 
new institutions by the rural rich For this 
it is necessary for the Janata party and its 
leadership to develop a definite ideological 
commitment to the demands of the rural 
poor and to re-design the organisation 
accordingly However, instead of facing 
boldly this arduous task and acquiring even¬ 
tually a vast constituency of the rural poor, 
Hcgde and his colleagues, to maintain their 
electoral support, seem to be making small 
and mainly cosmetic anti poverty measures 
and working on the popular psychology of 
'Karnataka for the kannadigas’ through 
direct state encouragement to primordial 
attachments to language 
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Give your vehicle the protection it 
deserves with INDROL Lubricants 





INDROL 

ST 80W/90 & D 8SW/140 

Recommended for gear boxes and 
conventional type rear axles. 


CASTROL GTX 

Internationally a very popular high 
performance multigrade engine oil 
meeting the most stringent specifi¬ 
cations of American Petroleum In¬ 
stitute —API SF. Castrol GTX — an 
oil that gives your engine the best 
protection. 



CASTROL SUPER TT 
High performance two stroke 
engine oil ensuring excellent en¬ 
gine lubrication and protection 
under the most arduous operating 
conditions. 


DEUSOL SUPER 
INDROL CRB 20W/40 

Both Deusol Super and Indrol CRB 
are high performance multigrade 
diesel engine oils. CRB is recom¬ 
mended for naturally aspirated 
diesel engines while Deusol Super 
serves turbo charged engines as 
well. 



ALLPURPOSE GREASE 


A multi-purpose high-melting point 
Lithium soap based grease suit¬ 
able for all automotive applica¬ 
tions, including chassis and wheel 
bearing lubrication. 


INDROL HYPOY 

Recommended for all types of 
hypoid rear axles under extreme 
load conditions. 

INDROL TQ 

An automatic transmission fluid re¬ 
commended for synchromesh gear 
boxes. 



CASTROL GIRLING BRAKE 
AND CLUTCH FLUID 

Suitable for all brake and clutch 
systems and recommended by 
Girling. 


All Indrol automotive lubricants conform to the stringent international quality 
standards of CASTROL—the lubrication specialist world over. 
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Designed for kingsize comfort on the road 


• Available in three models: Minibus -15 seats 
Microbus -12 seats, Station Wagon - 7 seats 

• 72 BHP Mercedes OM616 diesel engine: 
excellent fuel economy, silent operation 

• Spacious interior with high, curved roof 

• Large, airy windows and luxurious seats 


Tempo-Traveller. Anywhere else, 
they’d call it a Mercedes Transporter 
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And now two power-packed investment opportunities 


9% (Tax Free) Bonds — Special Highlights Scheme B’ — 13% Bonds — Special Highlights 


• Interest exempt from Income Tax without any limit. 

• Interest 9 9% per annum payable at six-monthly intervals for Non- 
rumulative Bunds. 

• Under Cumulative plan, total interest yield of Rs 1411/-. An annual 
return of 14.12%. 

• Redeemable at par after 10 yean. 


9% (Tax free) and 13% Bonds — Common Highlights 


• Investment totally exempt from Wealth Tax. 

e Choice of two interest plans — Cumulative and Non-cumulative. 

e Under Non-cumulative plan. Bonds will be issued alongwith 
post-dated interest warrants which can be encashed automatically 
on due dates. 

• Interest payable right from the date of realisation of 
application money. 

• Easily transferable by simple endorsement and delivery. 

• Buy-back at par after 3 yean for small investors. 

• listing at 6 major stock exchanges. 
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e Interest exempt from Tax Under Sec. 80 L of the I.T. Act, 1961. 

• Interest <|> 13% per annum payable at six-monthly intervals for 
Non-cumulative Bonds. 

e Under Cumulative plan, total interest yield of Rs. 1414^ An annual 
return of 20.21%. 

• Redeemable at par after 7 yean. 


Public Issue of 8,00,000 
Secured, Redeemable, 
Non-Convertible 9% (Tax Free) 
and 13% Bonds of 
Rs. 1000/- each for cash at 
par aggregating Rs. 80 crores. 


NATIONAL HYDROELECTRIC 
POWER CORPORATION LTD. 

(A Government of India Enterprise) 

Regd. Office: Hemkunt Tower, 98. Nehru Rises. 
New Delhi-110019. 
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Coping with Male Migration 

Male migration from poor peasant and landless labour households in 
selected villages in eastern and central UP had neither led to greater 
autonomy for women nor pulled the concerned families out of their 
poverty WS-47 

A different picture of the socio-economic impact of male migration on 
those members of the households, especially women, who are left 
behind emerges from a survey of some villages near Trivandrum from 
which migrant workers have gone to West Asia WS-41 

State and Subordination of Women 

Gender inequality is built into the state’s seemingly progressive policies 
A study of the Minimum Wages Act and the Equal Remuneration Act 
as well as policies for women’s education and the Hindu law of 
succession WS-34 
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Poverty in Rural Bengal 

C hanges in the levels of use of 
consumer durables, clothing and 
footwear bv rural households in 
three di*tncts of West Bengal 
between 1971 74 and 1985 86_ _WI\ 

Marx and Ambedkar 

The otherwise bleak political and 
intellertual scene in Maharashtra is 
enlivened bv the tradition of social 
science writing in Marathi A critical 
assessment of a recent work in 
Marathi seeking to place 
B R Ambcdkai on the radical 
side of tne social divide 1862 

Women, Society and 
Literature 

The issue of widow marriage 
convulsed upper caste Hindu society 
in late nineteenth century A study 
of the treatment of this theme in 
Bengali and Gujarati literature 
of the period WS-55 

Though Govardhanram Thpathi is 
often listed among refotmers m 
nineteenth and early twentieth 
century so-tal history ol Gujarat the 
central (heme in his works was the 
conflicts faced by an educated young 
man and the ideal wife was one who 
managed the house skilfully and 
even in adversity remained witty and 
cheerful Girls were to be 
educated to fulfil this role WS-63 

Expendable Tamils 

By the time the Indian army is 
through with peace keeping in Sri 
Lanka, hatred towards India may 
become the one common link 
binding the Sinhalese and the 
Ikmils in Sn L anka 184S 


Accountability and 
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Lack of internal autonomy in the 
system of higher education has been 
responsible for the loss ol 
accountability 1858 
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Ihe National Rural Employment 
Piogrammc specifies norms for 
calculation of workers' wages But 
art workers actually paid accoidmg 
to these nouns’ Case ol workers 
employed for repairing river 
embankments in Sunderbans in 
West Bengal 1849 

The government is on tht othei 
hand, actively helping rich farmers 
to exploit the drought to their 
advantage 1847 

Who Is Afraid of 
Radiation! 

Bhabha Atomic Research Centre 
would have us believe that higher 
radiation levels actually correlate 
with lower incidence of cancer 
Unfortunately, BARC’s data are 
deficient, its analysis is fautty and 
it has ignored a number of 
important contributory 
factors 18SJ 

Fading Federalism 

In the area of centre state relations, 
the Finance C ommtssion and the 
Planning Commission have pulled in 
opposite directions While the former 
has striven to promote the federal 
character of the Indian union, the 
Planning Commission has imposed 
umtaiy elements on the 
system m the name ol planned 
development 1865 









LETTERS TO EDITOR 


CRESSIDA Story: 

The Other Side 

WE place, on behalf of the present 
employees of CRESSIDA organised in a 
registered body, CRESSIDA Employees’ 
Association (CEA), the following data 
before the signatories to letters in EPW, 
September 19 and September 5. However, 
Calcutta-based renowned intellectuals like 
Sarbasri Satyajit Ray, the late Chinmohan 
Sehanobis, Sombhu Mitra, Chintamoni 
Kar, Premendra Mitra, Sipra Sarkar, 
Amalendu Guha, Dhirendra Nath 
Gangopadhyay and others, appalled at the 
uncertain future and possible disaster fac¬ 
ing the organisation, appealed, on the 
basis of their knowledge of facts, in 
March 1987, to the same ex-employees 
of CRESSIDA, to lift their sit-in¬ 
demonstration at the gate of one df the 
CRESSIDA offices, and to the chief 
minister, West Bengal, to intervene to save 
this Calcutta-based organisation of 
‘national status'. 

The agitating employees were only 28 
out of 85 as on 31.12.1986. If one likes to 
call the overwhelming majority of the 
employed workers ‘hand-picked’, that is 
one’s own choice. 

As regards funding, CRESSIDA started 
with two IJN projects with a total annual 
budget of Rs 5 lakh only in 1979. Under 
the overall umbrella of a comprehensive 
research into the Food Systems and 
Society in Eastern India, a number of UN 
agencies enabled CRESSIDA to expand 
rather too last through 1980/82. But there 
has been no new contract from the UN 
system from 1985/86, since our founder- 
secretary’s ill health rendered him 
medically unfit to sign up any major UN 
contract; and receipts from the UN system 
in the 1986-87 financial year became nil. 
The staff strength of CRESSIDA was 
reduced to only 85 from a high of more 
than 300 in 1985-86. Some recurrent 
grants on a three-yearly or five-yearly 
basis from the CS1R, ICSSR and the 
ministry of external affairs amounting to 
a total of about Rs 9 lakh per annum, 
came to and end on March 31 this year. 
Meanwhile. CRESSIDA secured a major 
programme from the Department ot Non- 
Conventional Energy Sources (DNES), 
Government of India, to set up a Biomass 
Research Centre (BMRC) in Purulia. 
Similarly, the Planning Commission, the 
NABARD, etc. had also offered some new 
projects. This provided an opportunity to 
redeploy the staff to these new projects. 
Accordingly, as has been the usual prac¬ 
tice with CRESSIDA so far, the entire 
staff was requested to apply indicating 


their options for various new projects. 
We, the overwhelming majority of the 
employees, applied, and have been work¬ 
ing. There has been no lock out. 

Rs 33 lakh of the BMRC project are for 
a period of four years, i e, roughly, Rs 8.33 
lakh per annum. The salary component 
is about half this amount. 

The distribution of employees by salary 
group in CRESSIDA as on 31.12.1986 was: 
Less than Rs 400 0 

Rs 401 to Rs 600 11 

Rs 601 to Rs 1,000 48 

Rs 1,001 to Rs 2,000 23 

Rs 2,001 to Rs 3,000 3 

The allegation that most of the employees 
earned between Rs 400 to Rs 600 is 
baseless. 

The agitation by a small section of 
employees in favour of the demand for 
immediate permanency in an organisation 
which has no permanent funding, led 
to virtual stoppage of work during 
November-December 1986. Repeated 
attempts by the working chairman, 
S K Mukherjee and the president, 
P N Haksar, for the restoration of nor¬ 
malcy through persuasion failed. Mean¬ 
while, the governing body of CRESSIDA 
adopted a resolution categorically promis¬ 
ing PF, gratuity, continuity of service; etc, 
provided funds were available from the 
funding agencies. The agitating employees 
went on to intensify their agitation, 
threatened openly to destroy valuable 
records, started abusing and threatening 
individual members of the majority 
Employees Association for not joining 
them and refused to apply for re-appoint¬ 
ment. This led to suspension of work in 
Calcutta offices for some time. 

To make things worse, the agitating 
employees resorted to continuous sit-in 
demonstration in front of the main office, 
opposite the secretary’s residence, preven¬ 
ting his entry into his residence for months 
and also of rest of the employees by lock¬ 
ing the doors of the offices. After the 
opening of one of the offices in Calcutta 
they continued their extra-trade union ac¬ 
tivities, viz, physical assault, intimidation, 
spitting and slander against us. Even 
women colleagues were not spared. 

Much to our dismay they did not even 
pay heed to the written appeal of the 
additional labour -commissioner, West 
Bengal, on 13.2.87 for “restoration of 
complete normalcy and cessation of 
house-to-house demonstration and sit-in 
before offices of CRESSIDA for restora¬ 
tion of healthy industrial relation and 
commencement -of discussions” in a 
“climate of peaceful bilateral discussion 
with the management". We have sought 


the intervention of the chief minister, Wst 
Bengal, in defence of our right to work 
peacefully. 

As for “police excess and lathi-charge 
on CRESSIDA employees” this is simply 
a cock-and-bull story. The ex-employees 
blocked the entrance of the office opened 
at our insistence; which was cleared by the 
police after prolonged persuasion. As far 
as we know, the local CPI(M) MLA had 
informed the speaker of the assembly that 
he had no knowledge of any police 
violence, as alleged by a lone CPI MLA 
from Midnapore. 

We appeal to the signatories of the let¬ 
ters to enquire impartially into what is 
happening in CRESSIDA and stand by 
us to save this organisation and the 
livelihood of the nearly 70 employees 
now working in the various offices 
of CRESSIDA in Calcutta, Purulia, 
Bhubaneswar and Delhi, from a pre¬ 
planned attack to capture or wreck the 
organisation, as evidenced in a long write¬ 
up in a Calcutta daily in November 1986, 
instead of supporting the denial of our 
essential human right to work peacefully 
by the utterly impermissible extra-trade 
union campaign of violence, slander and 
intimidation let loose by a small minority. 
Secretary, Bimal Pramanik 

CRESSIDA Employees’ Association, 
Calcutta. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Effective from October 1,1987 
Inland 

(including Bangladesh and Nepal) 


Institutions 

One year 

Rs 300 


Two years 

Rs 575 


Three years 

Rs 850 

Individuals 

Six months 

Rs 190 


One War 

RsSSS 


Two years 

Rs 495 


Three years 

Rs 695 


Concessional dates 

One year 

Teachers/Researchers Rs 175 

Students Rs 195 

Concessional rates arc available only in India lb 
avail of concessional rates, certificate from relevant 
institution is essential 

Remittance tv money order/bank ddt/postal order 
requested In view of revisiori of CbHectian charges 
ty banks, please add Rs 14 to outstation cheques 
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(alt countries) 

Institutions 

US$60 

Individuals 
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Air mail 
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$60 

$40 
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$70 
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Africa, Australia, 
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$85 
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America and 
New Zealand 

$ 100 

$90 

All remittances tote 
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ICONOMIC 

AND 

POLITICAL 



Indo-US Relations 


C omments on the prime minister’s latest visit to the US 
have generally suggested that the event is likely to mark 
a significant improvement in Indo-US relations. This is the 
view taken by both those who would welcome such a develop¬ 
ment as well as those who would regard it with more mixed 
feelings. The prime minister himself, naturally wishing to 
claim success for his visit, has encouraged such speculation 
through his comments on the outcome of his talks with US 
leaders. The fact, however, is that the visit has achieved 
nothing particularly dramatic and actually Indo-US relations 
have been on the upswing since 1985 after Rajiv Gandhi 
assumed office. 

In a talk to the FICCI in New Delhi on October 9, before 
the prime minister's visit to Washington, the US ambassador 
to India described in detail the development of relations 
between India and the US in different spheres in the last two 
years. He brought out how close these relations have grown 
even in defence and military matters, though till the other 
day Indian government spokesmen liked to pretend that such 
relations virtually did not exist at all. The US ambassador 
pointed out how exchanges between the US and Indian govern¬ 
ments had developed to such a point that in November 1986 
“for the first time in the history of our relations” an American 
secretary of defence, Caspar Weinberger, visited this country. 
In addition to the secretary of defence, the US ambassador 
listed visits by the US under-secretary of defence Ikle, air 
force secretary Aldridge, chief of naval operations Watkins 
and the two commanders-in-chief of US forces in the Pacific, 
Admirals Crowe and Hayes. He also pointed to the visit of the 
Indian chief of naval staff to the US earlier this year as well as 
to the numerous trips to the US of Indian defence technology 
teams led by the scientific advisor to the defence ministry. 

The plethora of high-level official exchanges has certainly 
not been in vain. As the US ambassador pointed out, in the 
first significant deal of its kind, the US approved the sale 
to this country of an advanced jet fighter engine, the same 
engine as used by the US in its top-line F-18 Hornets, for 
use in the development of India’s light combat aircraft. The 
US government also agreed to a ’mission area’ approach 
under which it approved the supply to India of other com¬ 
ponent technologies for this project. In September this year 
a licence was issued for India to acquire a powerful IBM 3090 
computer with appropriate software for use in the design and 
manufacture of the aircraft. Among other defence projects 
involving use of American components and technology, the 
US ambassador mentioned a new gas turbine engine for 
Indian destroyers and specialised radars. It is only now, after 



his return from Washington, that the prime minister has con¬ 
firmed that indeed the government of India has “approach¬ 
ed [the US] for certain [defence] items” and that “there are 
other items we are talking about”. 

The government of India had earlier deliberately chosen 
to draw a veil over the growing closeness of Indo-US rela¬ 
tions for internal political reasons and projected a public 
image of these relations which bore little resemblance to the 
actual state of affairs. Public attention was sought to be 
focused on alleged CIA attempts to destabilise the country 
and on the arming of a hostile Pakistan by the US. This was 
at a time when the prime minister and the ruling party were 
under pressure over the Bofors and other scandals and the 
resignation of V P Singh and the objective was to mobilise 
popular support for the government against the alleged 
destabilisation efforts by the US and to discredit the opposi¬ 
tion parties who by their campaign against the government 
were depicted as wittingly or otherwise playing into the hands 
of the imperialist destabilises. The opposition parties failed 
to counter this campaign and expose the hypocrisy of the 
ruling party’s allegations against the US in view of the 
government’s increasingly cosy relations with the Reagan 
administration. 

The prime minister’s visit to Washington has served the 
purpose of bringing out Indo-US relations in their true 
colours. It is to be seen if this will make for a more realistic 
assessment of the US role in India which will focus on the 
growing US penetration of the country's economy—as the 
US ambassador put it, Americans have invested more in 
India in the last two years than they had in the entire previous 
decade—and the military establishment for which the doors 
are being thrown open by the government. In other words, 
US involvement in this country has to be seen to be closely 
linked to the Indian government's own political-economic 
and defence policies. If, on the other hand, the focus remains 
on alleged destabilisation efforts of the CIA and on the US 
arming of Pakistan then it will always be open to the govern¬ 
ment and the ruling party, when it suits them, to upstage 
their critics and take over the leadership of the anti-US cam¬ 
paign, as they have done so often in the past. It does not 
appear, however, that the lesson has been learnt, even by the 
left parties whose immediate response to the prime minister’s 
talks in Washington has been once again to take him to task 
for accepting too readily the US leaders’ assurance that US 
intelligence agencies were not involved in any destabilisation 
campaign directed against this country and for ignoring the 
continuing threat posed by US arming of Pakistan. 
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SAT1 ORDINANCE 

Face-Saving Gesture 

ON October I, the Rajasthan government 
passed an ordinance to prevent 'sati'. The 
legislation seeks to strengthen the existing 
laws intended for the same purpose and also 
to provide for more effective prevention of 
the glorification of the act. The ordinance 
has been hailed by ail political parties many 
of whom, however, have pointed out that for 
it to be really effective the centre should take 
similar steps. 

Specifically the ordinance provides for the 
setting up of special courts to try offenders 
and makes the abetment of sati an offence 
punishable by death. It confers special 
responsibilities and rights on the collector 
and district magistrate who can now order 
the removal of temples or other structures 
“constructed fot the glorification of sati" 
and seize any property or funds collected 
for the purpose. In other words, sati in 
Rajasthan has been defined as a crime which 
is associated with a particular set of cir¬ 
cumstances. The existence of these circum¬ 
stances is sufficient reason to suspect foul 
play when the death occurs of the wife of 
the deceased. “Encouraging her [the wife of 
the deceased] to remain firm in her resolve” 
to commit the act is itself seen as “instigating 
her to commit sati” and is therefore an of¬ 
fence. There is no doubt that the ordinance, 
on paper at least, contributes to strengthen¬ 
ing the state's hand in preventing sati. But 
the irony is that the state has clearly shown 
its inability, or rather its reluctance, to use 
even the existing legal procedures. In the cir¬ 
cumstances, the ordinance is a face-saving 
gesture on the part of the Harideo Joshi 
ministry. It is part of the ritual which the 
Congressfl) government at the centre has 
become adept at practising: when in trou¬ 
ble pass a law or promulgate an ordinance. 
Given this, to suggest that the centre should 
also pass such legislation is an irrelevant 
demand. 

However, it has been argued by the large 
cross-section which has hailed the Rajasthan 
ordinance as a progressive and much-needed 
measure, that even though it was not the lack 
of legal means which prevented the state 
government from acting effectively, the 
lacuna has certainly been used as an excuse 
to justify inaction. But does that mean that 
the availability of the new provisions will 
make the Joshi government deal more effec¬ 
tively with the issue of sati and its glorifica¬ 
tion? To believe this is to turn a blind eye 
to the social, political and economic forces 
which have sustained the myth of the sati 
and which have today made it a focal point 
•of political and communal tensions in 
the state. 

The paralysis which affected the state 
government in the days following the 
September 4 event is directly related to the 
growing political influence which the 
Rajputs have wielded. Vote banks in'many 
areas are controlled in complex ways by 
Rajput leaders who have played an impor¬ 


tant role in all the elections. Traditionally the 
Rajputs have been supporters of the BJP and 
it is not surprising that the Congress(I) did 
not want to antagonise them. Equally, the 
state units of the BJP and the Janata have 
been reluctant to condemn the sati and have 
even supported the event. Moreover, apart 
from the political calculations, many of the 
state’s political leaders, whatever their affilia¬ 
tions, hail from the Rajput community 
which ensures their convergence of opinion. 
Rajput militancy in the wake of she ‘sati’ is 
not something which has emerged suddenly; 
it has been in the making for some time. The 
Deorala incident has merely provided a focus 
for rejuvenating a communal identity in an 
atmosphere of rtvivalism. Nor is it an acci¬ 
dent that the issue involves the ritual murder 
of a woman and its glorification. The com¬ 
mitting of sati has been projected as the 
ultimate goal of the ideal Rajput woman. 
Religious tevivalism necessarily requires the 
socialising services which only a woman 
steeped in the dominant cultural values of 
the community can perform in the family. 
And this is possible only when the concept 
of ‘sati dharma' takes root. 

Thus the glorification of sati is an integral 
tacct of growing communal and casteist 
forces. legislative acts are at best a response 
to the pressures from progressive sections 
and provide some leverage in influencing the 
government. A government which is very 
much a part of these socio-political develop¬ 
ments cannot be expected to implement 
these acts The vocal and violent Rajput op¬ 
position to the ordinance will no doubt en¬ 
sure that in the months to come the Joshi 
government will quietly forget that the 
ordinance was cvei passed. Unless, that is, 
a movement emerges which strikes at the 
very roots ot the concept of ‘sati’ and its 
glorification. 


CREDIT POLICY 

CRR vs SLR 

THE Reserve Bank governor’s customary 
meeting with the chairmen of scheduled 
commercial banks on the eve of the conven¬ 
tional busy season had added significance 
this year in view of the bleak economic 
situation as a result of the unfavourable 
weather conditions countrywide. The 
meeting therefore aroused more than the 
usual amount of interest. 

The Reserve Bank has acknowledged that 
because of the widespread damage to the 
kharif crop, even if the rabi crop turns out 
to be good, thc.GNP growth rate in 1987-88 
would be significantly lower than xhe ap¬ 
proximately 5 per cent rate achieved in the 
preceding two years. While the growth of 
liquidity—defined by the Reserve Bank as 
expansion in M 5 — at about Rs 8,300 crore 
in the first half of 1987-88 is lower than the 
expansion of Rs 9,200 crore in the cor¬ 
responding period of 1986-87, the increase 
in reserve money of Rs 3,600 crore has bedn 
seven times as High. This runaway expansion 


in reserve money, the Reserve Bank allows, 
may engender a rapid rise in M, in the re¬ 
maining pan of the year. Significantly, 
growth of M, during April-September 1987 
was only Rs 610 crore, about one-third of 
the rise in the same period of 1986. However, 
the Reserve Bank has chosen to lay greater 
emphasis on M, with a view to focusing on 
the sources of supply of resources to the 
banking sector which augment the banks’ 
capacity for credit creation. The Reserve 
Bank has also drawn attention to two rather 
ingenious ways in which banks have sought 
to increase their lendable resources; the 
recourse to so-called portfolio management 
operations in government and approved 
securities which no doubt explains the 
unusual fall in demand deposits; and the 
larger amounts of call money raised by 
the banks. In formulating credit policy 
measures, therefore, the Reserve Bank is ap¬ 
parently guided by the behaviour of demand 
and time liabilities rather than by that of 
reserve money or monetary aggregates. 

It has, of course, been reiterated that pro¬ 
vision of adequate credit for productive ac¬ 
tivities while preventing ‘excessive’ expansion 
of money growth continues to be the main 
objective of credit policy. In pursuit of this 
goal the Reserve Bank has announced, first, 
an increase in the Cash Reserve Ratio (CRR) 
by 0.5 percentage point to 10 per cent of the 
banks' total demand and time liabilities ef¬ 
fective from October 4 and, second, tighten¬ 
ing of selective credit control in respect of 
commodities such as -pulses, oilseeds, 
vegetable oils, sugar released for sale and gur 
and khandsari, besides bringing raw cotton, 
paddy, rice, cottonseed and cottonseed oil 
once again under the purview of selective 
credit control. Banks have been urged to give 
high priority to provision of timely and ade¬ 
quate credit for agricultural operations, 
particularly in areas affected by drought 
and flood. 

Given the Reserve Bank’s inability to 
influence the expansion of reserve money, 
the resort to raising of the CRR is the op¬ 
tion available to neutralise the impact of 
such expansion. The rise in reserve money, 
as noted earlier, has been unprecedented this 
year. Reserve bank credit to government, 
which is the principal source of reserve 
money expansion, has risen by as much as 
Rs 3,800 crore as against only Rs 1,300 crore 
last year. A significant part of the rise; it is 
possible, has been occasioned by additional 
expenditure on relief measure^ but the role 
of non-essential, avoidable expenditures 
cannot by any means be-ignored. It also 
bears emphasising that the budgetary and 
monetary indicators continue to behave in 
the same manner as of old, the acceptance of 
the Chakravarty Committee recommenda¬ 
tions for controlling them notwithstanding. 

Be that as it may, given the inevitable 
escalation of government expenditure this 
year, it would have been appropriate for the 
Reserve Bank to have used the Statutory 
Liquidity Ratio (SLR) to curb credit expan¬ 
sion. Raising of the SLR by one-half to one 
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percentage point may have served to (a) pre¬ 
empt banks* lendable resources, (b) channel 
resources to the government, thereby reduc¬ 
ing its dependence on the Reserve Bank for 
finance and thus slowing down reserve 
money expansion, (c) obviate the need for 
Reserve Bank to pay interest on enhanced 
cash reserve, and (d) prevent reduction of 
banks’ support to government for reasons 
of slower deposit growth The likely eflec 
tiveness of this instrument is underscored by 
the tact that reportedly many banks have 
already attained the maximum CRR of IS 
per cent prescribed under the Reserve Bank 
of India Act 

POl 1TICS 

Not Going to the Roots 

I HE national convention against com 
munalism and separatism organised by the 
CPI(M), CPI, forward Bloc and RSP lr 
New Delhi on October 12 could be a majoi 
step in Indian politics, provided the 
organisers sustain their proposed campaign 
and retain the active cooperation and sup 
port of the other Opposition parties like the 
Lok Dal (B), Congress(S), Ielegu Desam 
and the V P Singh led Jan Morelia who 
attended and spoke at the convention 

While one would surely agree with the 
mam points made in the declaration adopted 
by the convention—tht nst ol religious fun 
damentalism among different communities 
threatening the unity of the country, the con 
tmuation of casteism and untouchabilitv 
and the recrudescence ot obscurantist prac 
tices the threat posed b> Hindu communal 
torces, and above all, the acquiescence oi the 
ruling party at the centre in the aggravation 
of alt these trends—one would have expected 
the Left organisers to go beyond these well 
established symptoms of communalism and 
separatism, and come to grips with their 
basic roots 

The declaration harks back to the “great 
traditions of secularism and democracy that 
have come down to us from our struggle for 
independence’’ It is about time that we 
look closer at this so called tradition of 
secularism The term ’secularism’, m the 
history of our national movement, was never 
recognised as what it stands for A ’secular’ 
person, we understand from the dictionary, 
is one who is ‘sceptical of religious truth, 
or opposed to religious education, etc* The 
term ‘secularism’, we are further told, is used 
to describe the ‘view that morality and 
education should not be based on religion’ 
In other words, secular politics implies 
disengagement from religion In this sense, 
the leaders of our national movement were 
neither ’secular’, nor did they ever preach 
‘secularism’ For them, Hmdu-Muslim 
united action against the colonial rulers had 
to be based on a compromise between their 
respective religious attitudes and practices 
Such united action reached its peak durmg 
the non-co-operation movement in 1921-22 


The dismemberment of the Ottoman empire 
and the wrongs done to TUrkey by the Bnnsh 
were convulsing the Muslims in India, whose 
religious leaders were provoked by the threat 
to the religious authority of the ‘khalifa’- 
am authority which was to be rejected by 
Kemal Ataturk who fought against the 
obscurantist orthodox mullahs Gandhi 
accepted the Muslim religious movement in 
defence of the ‘khalifa’ and was thus able 
to bring together the Hindus and Muslims 
in the non cooperation movement At the 
same time, Gandhi stuck to his Hindu 
religion prejudices igainst Muslims Speak 
ing of his pact with Maulana Mohammad 
Alt and Shaukat Mi m 1920, he said ‘ we 
both claim to be devoted to our respective 
faiths In spite of the greatest regard for the 
[Ah] Brothers 1 would not give my daughter 
in marriage to one ot their sons and 1 know 
that they would not give theirs to my son 
(}oung India, October 20, 1920) Thus 
leaders of both the communities stuck stead 
fast to their respective social and religious 
inhibitions and mututal suspicions even 
when campaigning tor political unity The 
basic lacunae in such temporary political 
pacts were evident when immediately after 
the non co operation movement, nots bet 
ween Hindus and Muslims broke out all over 
India in 1924 The several unity conferences 
held in Delhi, Simla and other placts by the 
national leadcis following the nots, raised 
issues which remained at the level ot cow 
protection, music before mosques suddhi 
and tabhg —religious practices which tttided 
to sharpen differences instead of emphasis 
mg national similarities at the economic and 
political levels 

The Left—and other secular lorcts— 
should have the courage today to recognise 
that the roots of separatism and com 
munalism are embedded in these pa * 
oohtical practices which were entangled with 
ehgious obscurantist beliefs— beliefs which 
were never fought but were accommod tied 
in political pacts of expediency In con 
tmuation of that tradition, the Indian 
constitution -and the national political 
paitits too— appt it to intcipret scculansni 
as something that allows cotxistencc of 
religions with all their obscurantist md 
separatist ttndcnucs 

It is not ary tradition of secularism but 
one of political agreements based on pi i 
eating religious sentiments that still tulcs 
politics m India, and had often led even the 
Left in the past to compromise Sonic 
speakers at the Delhi convention mildly 
criticised the Left on this account which 
drew protests from the audience But the 
CPI(M) leader Haikishen Singh Surjtt 
reprimanded his followers who protested, 
reminding them that ‘self criticism’ should 
not be discouraged 

While agreeing that the organised torces 
of religious fundamentalism are represented 
by the BJP, RSS, Vishwa Hindu Parishad, 
Jammaat-e-Islami, Muslim United trnnt, 
Panthic Committee; as identified by the New 
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Delhi convention, we should also reckon 
with the fact that it is not confined to these 
overtly communal organisations, but also 
extends to socalled secular and democratic 
political paities, as evident from the ruling 
party’s penchant tor yagnas to save Rajiv 
Gandhi, the support to ‘sati by the 
Ratasthan Janta party leaders and, above all, 
the open collaboration with Hindu religious 
interests by V P Singh—who thundered 
against communalism at the New Delhi 
convention' 

INDUSTRY 

Dependence on 
Monopoly Capital 

HIT dilution of the industnal licensing 
system is moving ihcad apace The latest in 
the senes of measures is that companies 
coining undti the puiview of the Monopolies 
and Restrictive Trade Practices Act (MKTPA) 
and the foreign Exchange Regulation Act 
(TFRA) will not be required to obtain 
industnal licences tor select groups of 
industries if thev locate the unit in designated 
backward areas T he objeu.ve is to promote 
bihnced regional development 

Thi group ol industries which have been 
exempted from licensing have been divided 
into two puts Pm l has 28 groups of 
■ndusiiits which includt sponge iron and 
pclletisition vlvam turbines of or below 20 
MW and mini md microhvdel systems/ 
equipment power md distnbution trans 
forme i v powt re ip icitorv and switch gears, 
dtt cl fecncn'ing sets electronic com 
ponents cti I or ihtsc groups of industries 
nt liiuuts will be needed by MRTP/TERA 
comp lines u the plants aic located in any 
o' the sunnily deciaitd backward areas 
Pm II his a set of 24 groups of industries 
ih it include steel structural, cycles, 
ifcHculturtl implements hand tools, pressure 
eookcis cutlet v and steel fuimtute, fuel tf 
fiucnt stems tic No hetnees will be 
required by MRIP II RA companies pro 
vidtd the units arc set up in category A 
b ick vard dish lets Tor industries m pan II, 
he dclieuising facility will not be available 
toi eatcgoiv P and C backward districts 

Whcthtr it is tht obicetivc ol export pro 
mo'ion or investment in high technology 
areas the covcinmcnt has high expectations 
thi monopoly e ipital whcthti Indian or 
foreign will denser the goods Now the 
government his acknowledged its drpen 
deuce on nonopolv s tpitai for the develop 
mtnt ol industrially backward areas Uneven 
development is one ol tht b tsic < haraetenstics 
if capitalist growth tnd government incen 
lives can a'best only alley laic the problem 

I here have been t suics of changes in 
industrial licensing policy since 1980 A 
number ot industries have been dehcensed 
and for tho,c industries that have te 
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mained within the ambit of licensing, the 
facility of broad-banding has been intro¬ 
duced to allow them to make rapid 
changes in their product-mix without 
seeking fresh licences. A scheme of re¬ 
endorsement of capacity has been made 
available to all licensed units which 
achieve 80 per cent of their licensed 
capacity during any of the previous five 


BUSINESS 


STOCK MARKETS 

On the Wrong Track 

THE special ‘moorat’ session in the major 
stock exchanges on October 22 ushering 
in the new Samvat year (2044) turned out 
to be an altogether unexciting affair. The 
markets did wear a festive look but even 
a casual observer could not have failed to 
notice the lack of gaiety associated with 
the festival of lights. Relaxation of curbs 
on trading in specified scrips stipulated by 
the Dave committee under phase 1 which 
came into effect with the commencement 
of ‘moorat’ trading could not impart any 
liveliness to the market. Participation by 
the outside public as also by institutional 
investors was said to be confined to token 
ceremonial orders. Professional operators 
also preferred to maintain a low profile 
because of the limited scope for ‘free 
trading’ in specified scrips under the new 
dispensation. Equity prices, however, 
registered widespread losses under pres¬ 
sure of light offerings and lack of fresh 
support, with the Bombay stock exchange 
sensitive index for equities down by about 
2 per cent from its previous closing mark. 

Inferences drawn from one day’s move¬ 
ments in equity prices can be very mis¬ 
leading, unless, of course; these have been 
induced by some very far reaching events, 
including specific corporate news.'One 
could say that the subdued tone displayed 
by the markets during the special ‘moorat’ 
session reflected their concern over the 
biggest-ever crash in Wall Street and in 
other major markets the world over. But 
factors influencing the course of equity 
prices here and abroad are altogether dif¬ 
ferent; in any case, Indian markets ace 
almost completely insulated from hap¬ 
penings in stock markets abroad. It would 
also appear rash to interpret the stock 
markets’ performance during the ‘moorat’ 
session, characterised by poor turnover 
and the slide-down in prices, as an indica¬ 
tion of its profound assessment of the 
outlook tor equities m the new Samvat 
year. That the economic prospect is far 
from reassuring may, however, be readily 
conceded. The drought is likely to have a 
significant impact on the economic tempo. 


years. Units have been encouraged to 
expand their capacity upto the minimum 
economic scale in order to realise eco¬ 
nomies of scale. One wonders whether 
these general incentives would not make 
the more specific incentive of delicensing 
a set of industries for MRTP/FERA com¬ 
panies if the projects are located in 
backward areas less attractive. 


Most discussions on the stock/capital 
markets seem to betray confused think¬ 
ing, especially on the role of the stock 
market. Serious concern has been voiced 
from time to time in many quarters in¬ 
cluding the union finance ministry over 
the slump in equity prices. Very briefly 
stated, the Financial Express equity price 
index for Bombay which had recorded an 
all-time high of 472.26 about the middle 
of February 1986 when speculative mania 
had assumed menacing proportions 
touched a low of 360.58 on June 22,1987 
and it stood at 398.82 on October 22. At 
its June low the index showed a decline 
of 23.6 per cent from its peak level and 
on October 22 it stood 15.6 per cent below 
its all-time high mark. Now think of the 
recent crash on Wall Street and the other 
major stock exchanges the world over. The 
Dow-Jones industrial average dropped by 
a phenomenal 22.6 per cent in a single 
session on October 19—the sharpest-cver 
one-day fall in Wall Street—and the 
decline between October 9 and 19 has 
been of the order of 35 per cent. In just 
one day, Wall Street registered a decline 
which is almost equal to the decline 
recorded by Dalai Street over a period of 
16 months. The comparison may seem 
very odious but it is not irrelevant for 
emphasising the need for viewing the 
declining trend in equity prices in India 
in a proper perspective. It is quite perti¬ 
nent to ask as to what is one to make of 
the much-talked-about slump in Indian 
stock markets when hardly a fifth of the 
equities in Bombay's ‘specified’ list offer 
a yield of over 5 per cent. Many of the 
difficulties the stock market has had to 
contend with are attributable essentially 
to excessive speculation due to failure on 
the pan of the stock exchange authorities 
to ensure proper control and regulation. 

In view of the resources crunch faced 
by the term-lending institutions and the 
crucial role the capital markets are 
required to play in mobilising requisite 
resources for the corporate sector—public 
as well as private—the depressed state of 
the capital market becomes a matter of 
considerable concern. The government 
has had to resort to massive institutional 


support from time to time and drastic 
curbs were imposed on trading in ‘speci¬ 
fied’ scrips in order to arrest the declin¬ 
ing trend in equity prices with die main 
objective of toning up the capital market. 
These measures, however, failed to yield 
the desired results. This is amply borne 
out by the extremely poor public response 
to new issues. Investors have become very 
cautious and choosy and for very good 
reasons. They have had to pay very dearly 
for their indiscriminate purchases in the 
past when speculative mania had firmly 
seized the market. 

Meanwhile, the stockbroking com¬ 
munity has, of late; been getting increas¬ 
ingly restive because of the drastic curbs 
on trading in ‘specified’ scrips resulting 
in a marked decline in turnover which has 
adversely affected their private fortunes. 
It is common knowledge that speculative 
activity continues to be the mainstay of 
the stockbroking community, the enor¬ 
mous increase in the number of listed 
securities notwithstanding. 

The case made out by the stock ex¬ 
changes for the normalisation of trading 
in ‘specified’ shares as also the guidelines 
issued by the controller of capital issues 
to the Dave committee for going into the 
“current system of restrictions/regulations 
on trading” betray a lack of proper under¬ 
standing of the role of the stock market 
vis-a-vis the continuing sluggishness in the 
capital market. While it is quite natural 
for the stock exchanges to plead for the 
removal of curbs on trading for the 
benefit of their members, their argument 
that the restrictions had seriously affected 
the liquidity and increased the jobbers’ 
turn to the great detriment of the long¬ 
term interest of investor class is unlikely 
to carry any conviction with those who are 
reasonably familiar with the goings on on 
the stock exchanges. It is, however, really 
surprising that the CCI should have 
deemed it necessary to tell the Dave com¬ 
mittee that while recognising the problems 
that may be faced by the jobbers or 
brokers the government’s “primary and 
main concern is the overall health and 
future of the market and the legitimate 
interests of investors’*. Even more 
astonishing is the committees statement 
that it is an opportune time to review the 
sitqation afresh ‘‘primarily for protecting 
investors’ interest, reviving their con¬ 
fidence and strengthening the primary 
market from which larger resources can 
be raised’’. 

The entire Hsue relates to the relaxation 
of the existing curbs ( on trading in ‘speci¬ 
fied’ shares. There are. in all 125 scrips in 
the ‘specified’ group on the four major 
stock exchanges—Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi and Ahmedabad. Bombay has 70 
scrips in the ‘specified’ group whereas the 
number of listed securities exceeds Z2Q0. 
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The number of listed securities on the 
Indian stock exchanges exceeds 5,000. 
How is the liquidity in ‘specified’ scrips 
constituting hardly 2.5 per cent of the 
total number of listed securities relevant 
to the rest of the market? That the 
‘specified’ scrips account for an over¬ 
whelmingly larger proportion of the total 
turnover in the stock exchanges is an 
altogether different issue. 

It is well known that the sharp increase 
in the turnover in the secondary market 
has not resulted in the generation of 
liquidity in a proper manner. Over 60 per 
cent of the total turnover in equities is 
accounted for by hardly one per cent of 
the equities listed. Only about 15 per cent 
of the listed equities get traded in a day 
and about 50 pei cent of them get traded 
some time or the other in a year. There 
is practically no liquidity in preference 
shares and non-convertible debentures, 
particularly those which are issued initially 
as non-convertible debentures. Despite the 
enormous increase in the number of listed 
securities over the years, stock exchanges 
in India remain extremely narrow, lack 
depth and are growing more and more 
illiquid, day by day, in a large numbci of 
scrips. Malpractices like insider trading, 
rigging up of prices, creating false markets 
through spreading rumouis, getting mis¬ 
leading information published in news¬ 
papers, manipulation of closing quota¬ 
tions have unfortunately become a chronic 
feature of the working of the stock 
exchanges. 

The state of the secondary market being 
what it is, it passes one's imagination how 
relaxation of curbs on trading in a small 
number of ‘specified’ scrips can provide 
liquidity to the rest of the market, let 
alone protecting investors' interest, reviv¬ 
ing their confidence and strengthening the 
primary market—the objectives spelt out 
by the Dave committee. This is not to sug¬ 
gest that the curbs on trading are justified 
and need not be relaxed. Speculative acti¬ 
vity as also the rise or fall in equity prices, 
by themselves, do not need to be viewed 
witli serious concern so long as they do 
not pose any threat to the liquidity and 
solvency of the market. Speculative 
markets have an in-built mechanism for 
correcting errors of optimism and pessi¬ 
mism. The regulatory measures should 
therefore be concerned entirely with 
minimising, if not eliminating, the risk of 
payments difficulties. If the goings on on 
the stock market concerned only with the 
personal fortunes of professional specu¬ 
lators—be they bears or bulls—it would 
not really matter much. But occasions do 
arise when the overall behaviour of the 
market tends to vitiate the investment 
climate. 

The Dave committee has recommended 

a 

y*** October. 


phased liberalisation culminating in 
normal resumption of trading in ‘speci¬ 
fied’ scrips over a period of time, depen¬ 
ding on the satisfactory working of the 
proposed phases. Under phase 1, which 
became effective from October 22, free 
trading has been permitted with no carry¬ 
forward facility and subject to a three-ban 
limit on the range of daily two-way move¬ 
ment in prices as also the extent of the rise 
or fall in prices in any one settlement 
period. The next phase with limited carry¬ 
forward facility will be introduced after 
watching the market’s performance during 
the first phase. Liberalisation under the 
first phase has failed to appease the 
stockbroking community. Apprehending 
boycott of trading by a section of brokers 
and jobbers, the governing board of the 
Bombay stock exchange had to issue a 
warning that it would take strict and 
disciplinary action against members 
found guilty of interfering with the 
normal functioning of the market under 
the new dispensation. 

By far the most significant aspect of the 
Dave committee’s report is that relating to 
effective surveillance of the regulatory 
measures. The committee has recommen¬ 
ded that the surveillance divisions at the 
stock exchanges should be suitably streng¬ 
thened and fully equipped to detect all 
malpractices well in time. Another sugges¬ 
tion relates to meting out deterrent 
penalties to erring members to ensure 
requisite discipline. Equally welcome is the 
recommendation that any misbehaviour 
of a member with a client by way of delay 
in payment or in delivery of securities, 
misappropriation of funds, etc, should be 
brought within the disciplinary ambit of 
the exchange and the member made liable 
for disciplinary action. There are quite a 
few other valuable suggestions for stream¬ 
lining the functioning of the stock ex¬ 
changes which should help inspire con¬ 
fidence among the investor community. 

The union finance ministry’s concern 
about the overall behaviour of the stock 
market reflects essentially its worry about 
the depressed state of the capital market. 
The link between the two markets is, 
however, not all that strong as is often 
made out. If equity prices are inclined 
upward, public response to new issues 
tends to improve. That is about all. But 
the stock market cannot be made to fluc¬ 
tuate to order. Much depends on the 
overall performance of the economy and 
more particularly of the corporate sector. 
The economic and political environment 
is not conducive to any significant upsurge 
in equity prices. Perhaps the only redeem¬ 
ing, feature is the availability of large 
investible funds with institutional in¬ 
vestors and the setting up of mutual funds 
for mobilising household savings. ' 

3!, 1987 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 

EPW, October 28, 1967 

The Governor of the Reserve Bank 
appears to be preparing the ground for 
an expansionary credit policy in the com¬ 
ing busy season... Obviously, the 
Reserve Bank is still exercised mainly over 
the total volume of bank credit and the 
part of it that it will be called upon to 
provide. But estimating aggregate credit 
demand is a game at which the Bank has 
not done too well in the recent past; it 
got burnt rather badly in the last busy 
season.. It is useless for the Reserve 
Bank to start the busy season with con¬ 
trol of aggregate bank credit as its main 
objective. Far more important than 
tinkering with liquidity ratios and slab 
rates of refinance is to decide on the 
sectors and industries whose needs must 
be met—in other words, to have a dear 
idea of priorities. 

* * * 

If there is any point in observing 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel’s birthday 
(which falls on October 29), it is surely 
that he alone, of the generation of leaders 
gone, knew when to take decisions and 
how. Not for nothing was he called the 
Iron Man. There ar two aspects to this 
known strength that bear discussion... 
One was the organisational genius, which 
he showed early in his own district to 
such lasting effect that he was ever after¬ 
wards remembered by it.. Secondly, 
more important than his oiganisational 
genius was his swiftness in taking deci¬ 
sions. Not for him the doubts of a 
Nehru, the vacillations of a Hamlet. . 
Today, when the centre is dithering on 
every important issue—on Nagaland, or 
the boundary dispute between Maha¬ 
rashtra and Mysore, or the Krishna River 
waters—the swift decision-making 
powers of the Sardar and his method of 
follow-up on an executive order come 
most to mind. 

* * * 

Morarji Desai’s visit to Nepal, brief 
though it was, must be considered 
against the wider background of a new 
desire on the part of government to mend 
relations with immediate neighbours. 
This trend has been obvious for some 
time; it is of the same cloth as the Prime 
Minister’s visit to C'eylon which has been 
described—not too prematurely, one 
hopes—as an unqualified success... We 
may not, with Morarji, consider it our 
’duty' to the Nepalese (who arc some¬ 
times not mindful of reciprocal obliga¬ 
tions) to help them, but it is certainly 
good politics. It is pleasant to find that 
the political cards have been played well 
in Kathmandu 
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Excerpts from the speech of Shrl J. H Saptu, Chairman, I.T,C 11 
at the 76th Annual General Meeting held on Id 10.1987 
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ShnJN Sapnt 


ImoDucnoN 


The year 1986/87 has been a diffii ill and disap 
polnnrw one for the country both on the economic 
and political fronts It is indeed ironical that at a 
tune w|pn we need to bury ourdifk rentes and pul 
our shoulders together to ukle the senous no 
namic situation on a war faxing we seem to be 
indulging in sell flagellation and mutual dentgra 
non and in me process doing mon harm than 
good to the image of the nation In these cucum 
stances we need to ask ourselu s what go. xi it any 
is being achieved by amtshmg the image of the 
industry and luitlxt vdiethtr the nation s eco 
nomit problems ui being sohed or wtxsened b) 
denying the most productive and contributing sec 
tor of the industry its growth ind development 
through blacklisting cm alkgctions still to he 
proved and mote often than mx caused by 
ambigurxis and misccxwiutd fival legisUum 

It is my ft rvc nt appeal that iiWc kJ of an antago 
nistx and advctsitive approach between Govern 
ment and industry a much grtater collaborative 
and mutually apprcciinvt appro xh needs ro he 
adoptedtosolvetlu mmy fait ted problems of the 
Indian economy Here the kadi in only and must 
come from the Gove mmt nt 

Excisf " 


I am sure you are all concc mtd jlxiut our difiert n 
ces with the hxtise Authorities volume ckalwith 
it first As you are perhaps awirt Reunite Aulhtin 
ties have allegedevasionof Excise I Hits of a sug 
getting Rs HOI ’H crews fix iht pt mxl 1st March 
I9R3 to2HthFebruary IDT 

As I have repeatedly staled your Company has 


nut ever evaded Excise Duties nor knowingly 
transgressed the law The allegations rest on a grave 
misconception of facts and law 

In brief the Excise case rests on the unwarranted 
and unjustified allegation that Excise Duty must be 
paid 01 . the street level prices charged bv the 
million odd retailers in the country and IIT col 
luded with them to sell cigarettes at prices higher 
than those pnnted on the cigarette packets and 
thus evaded duty It is also being insidiously sug 
gested thn retail overcharging i« unique to your 
Company s products not acknowledging the cross 
industry character of this phenomenon Fuither 
face ise Authorities in fact do not and cannot allege 
that anv pan ol the extra profits made by the retail 
ers through overcharging accrued to your Corn 
party 

The Show Cause Notice thus runs totally counter 
to the evidence presented to the Public Accounts 
Commmec in 1986 by the same Authorities on 
identical issues In written evidence before this 
Committee the Mmistiy of Finance stated Only if 
there is evidence to show that the difference 
between the declared price and the higher price 
charged by the retailer or any wholesaler nows bac k 
to the manufacturer the question of application 
of the Centril Excise Law would arise Ibis repon 
was placed before both Houses of Parliament on 
30th April 1906 but the tuihonties are now adopt 
mg an attitude diametrically opposite 

What is of great c oneem is that the Excise Author 
ines have mounted an extremely well orchestrated 
public itv campaign with the intent to cause preju 
dice to your Company ics reputation and standing 
ut the world ol commerce Ibis publicity was 
resorted to within hours of the search and seizure 
operations and still persists This is notwithstand 
ing the tuts that such publicity is contrary to 
declared Government policy and the issues are 
subjudxe 

In my speech at the last Annual General Brxly 
Meeting I had said in the context of your Com 
patty s Excise problems,and I aurxe I am happy to 
be able to report that due laigely toa vetv pragmatic 
met positive approach by the Government much 
progress has been made m the resolution of dis 
putol Excise nutlets spanning a decade the spec 
trum of issues has been narrowed substantially but 
I am hopeful that an amicable solution of the restd 
ual issues is within reach However the Excise 
Authorities ate now seeking to resile unilaterally 
from commitments made which resulted in your 
Company making payments of some Rs 113 cmras 
It is indeed a nuner of great regret that an alleged 
demand of Rs27 crab has been raised by the 


Collector of Central Excise Bangalore to recover a 
purported c laim that has already been settled and 
paid by your Company over a year bock 

In the unpredictable climate your Company had 
no option but to approach the Honble Calcutta 
High Court and the Hon ble Madras High Court 
respectively against the Show Cause Notice and the 
impugned demand from Bangalore In both instar 
ces appropriate intenm stay orders have been 
passed by the Hon ble High Courts 

Even though the cigarette industiy is one of the 
most efficient and productive generators of 
revenue for the nation the relationship between 
Excise and the Industry has been a saga of mtsm 
terpretauons and litigation Despite numerous 
memoranda and letters from the Industry and your 
Company in particular Excise legislation has been 
extremely ambiguous and capable of almost capn 
cious interpretation As an attempt at eliminating 
these the Hon ble Finance Minister stated in 
Parliament on 28th February 1983 With a view to 
ending the room for uncertainty once and for all I 
propose to fix specific rates of duty in respect of 
cigarettes Despite this unequivocal statement 
ambiguity and uncertainty continued to be created 
and it required the Pnme Minister to finally remove 
them by introducing a totally new Duty structure in 
the last Budget 

It is a very sad commentary that issues of such 
magnitude are so easily capable of a multiplicity of 
interpretations almost on the basis of opinion and 
influence rather than on the hasis of understanding 
and mutuality I must however reassure you and 
through you all investors (hat your Company shall 
take ail steps to protect the interests of all stake 
holders The fact that your Company continues to 
operate effectively and efficiently is ample proof of 
its determination to stand and fight without saenfic 
ing good business practices its pursuit of prosper 
tty and growth and its abiding quest for excellence 

The final result in our opinion is not in doubt 
and we are confident that our stand will be vindi 
rated, because we are convinced that the Rule of 
law will continue to prevail 

Performance highlights ~ 


In spue of a difficult and trvtng year your Com 
panys performance has been good Your Com 
panv s turnover crossed the 8s 1 OOOcrorejnarkftx 
the first lime and^ai Rs 1032 crons registered a 
12 (>% increase over the previous year Net rales 
realisations after payment of excise and other 
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duties atRx3iOitores recorded a 19%growth and 
profit before taxation and extraordinary excise 
items at Rs4236 crores showed a significant 
improvement over last year Trading results at the 
end of the first quarter of the current year also 
reflect a vetyhealtny improvement and this steady 
improvement In corporate results over the past few 
years has enabled your Company to keep well 
ahead of the rate of inflation Consequently your 
Directors have been pleased to recommend a dm 
dend of 30% subject to tax which is the highest 
ever in your Company s history 

In the past ten years your Company has directly 
earned over Rs437 crores of foreign exchange for 
Che country through both exports of traditional and 
non traditional items and through its owned and 
leased hotels In 1986/87 alone it earned Rs 53 03 
crores and even after deducting outgoings under 
various heads the net accretion to rhe nation 
amounts to over Rs46 crores which represents 
over 1$% of your Company s turnover net of Excise 


(Usances) 

| Gross Income 

1 Payments to Exchequer 


i m uni ivm i xr 

In terms of Duties and Taxes to the national 
exchequer your Company has contributed over 
Rs4600 irons in the past len years of which in 
1986/87 alone its contribution was over Rs767 
crores Your Company is the largest Single corpo¬ 
rate contributor to the national exchequer in the 
private sector 

The continued thrust of modernisation in the 
tobacco businesses will enhance your Company s 
productivity through the induction of latest tech 
nology The introduction by Government, Irom 1st 
March 1987 of an Excise Duty structure related to 
the length of the cigarette has enabled industry to 
effect marked predict improvements Neverthe 
less, with the floor price of cigarettes having been 
raised substantially as a consequence of the Duty 
Increase the industry volume is-20% lower uxlav 
than the peak volume achieved m 1984 The 
cumulative effect of years of increasingly heavier 


taxation of die domism cigarette industry has 
resulted m a glut of low quality tobacco to the 
detnment of tobacco formers and the country s 
tobacco exports The mam beneficiary of the 
decline in cigarette volume has been tula, which 
today outsell cigarettes 10 to 1 It is liowever of 
considerable satisfaction that the preference for 
your Company s brands continues to be favourable 
and we maintain our leadership in all segments of 
the cijprette market 

Wekomgroup Maurvi Sheraton in New Delhi 
has firmly established itself as the market leader in 
the capital s highly visible and competitive market 
Welcomgnxip'Windsor Manoi at Bangalore had (he 
distinction oi tv ing chosen to host tl e Heads ol 
State rnd Coven ments during the seeond SAAR( 
summit further in pursuanee of ITC s group phi 
losophy to draw the best out of human resources 
through training and development Wekomgroup 
has set up a Graduite School of Hotel Adrmmstra 
non signing up with the Dr TM.A Pu Foundation 
in Manipal affiliated in Mangalore University This 
college will be the first ot its kind in India 

OTHER BUSINESSES 

Your C ompany his acquired 511 shareholding in 
IK International the re niainmg share haloing 
has been acquired bv Non Resident Injuns 

Meanwhile the fashionable Bukhara restaurant 
owned by Jus Comp iny continues to do we II in the 
highly competitive New York markd and I am 
pleased to advise that ITC International has rc-achi d 
agreement to operate and manage a resUurint in 
downtown Chicago 

I am also pleased to tdvise that Surya Tohacc > 
(ompanyPvt Ltd Ncpil in which jour Comp m> 
has 49% shareholding has got off to a good start It 
has successfully hunched and established three 
brands and steps are now being taken to augment 
its installed capacity 

\our Company s promised enterprise Bhad 
rarhalam Paperboards Lid further consolidated us 
position It stepjisd up the dividend to 20% from 
12 5% in the previous sear and subsuntially rein 
forced its reserves However a tcxallv unexpected 

C :r crisis in Andhra Pradesh for tour months 
April 1987 affected its operations which have 
now been normalised and the outlook for rhe resr 
of the year should be satisfactory 

Looking ahead 

IN CONTINUED PURSUIT OF 
NATIONAL PRIORITIES 


Now as always your Company has integrated us 
corporate objectives with national needs There 


lore ITT elected to grow in two greenfield areas 
Hotels and Pulp and Paper 


Your Company Is embarking 
on its third major leg 
of diversification in a field... 
of national priority and of 
growing consumer needs. 


The knowledge and expertise gained from ITC s 
strong rural presence and Association with tobacco 
formers is now being applied towards diversifying 
into edible and non edible oils which offer both 
export and domestic potential of considerable 
proportions In addition to ere uing jobs in rural 
and semi urban are is this activity will also re suit in 
bringing about a better quality of life for formers 

Whin we consider the country < innual import 
bill on edible oil is -ippimmutely Rs 1200 < rotes 
pe r annum import substitution to the exienr possi 
ble and export of ny pttxlucts makes eminent 
sinse fix t company with I PCs philosophy and 
ITC s standing 


Conclusion 


I am sun. th lhave been ilildoc invintt you that 
your (ompany Has never and will never evade 
exust and (hi allcg moils mule tre misconceived 
andthit xir si ind will lx vindicated Ihe resolve 
with which employee sat all levels have withst xxl 
this unnecessary and unwminted diversion is a 
tribute to the ir deda iti m rnd eommitim x 

Your (omp inv h is e mharked on a new \ enture 
of consukrihlt national importance and I have 
every reason tohelicyethu we tre on the path to 
lunhcr achievements 

I would like to take the opportunity in condu 
sion of thanking you foi vout unwast ring support 
and bellive you should look forwa/d to the future 
ofvourCompiny with confidence 

Thank you 


This dues not purport to hi a report uj theprt*evtl 
trips of tht ifith Annual bvneral Meeting 
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STATISTICS 


Variation (per cent) 


Index Numbrm of holcsale Prici 

■8 

Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1970 71 100) 

Weights 

Week 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 


(10 10-87) 

Month 

Year 

28. 1987 

86-87 44 

85 86 + 4 

84 85 

83 84 

All Commodities 

1000 

407 6 

-02 

58 

78 

48 

58 

7 1 

95 

Primary Articles 

417 

388 4 

-0 2 

79 

119 

57 

21 

48 

110 

Food Articles 

298 

374 9 

08 

75 

98 

72 

79 

64 

13 5 

Non tood Articles 

106 

387 8 

-27 

23 8 

21 3 

67 

-10 3 

- 23 

151 

Fuel, Power 1 ight and I ubricants 

85 

634 5 

— 

24 

1 3 

67 

119 

26 

76 

Manufactured Pri ducts 

499 

385 1 

-0 3 

50 

63 

47 

72 

60 

87 
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Cost of Living Index 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 






Base 

Month 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Month 

Year 

1987 

86 87 

85 86 

84 85 

83 84 

For Industrial Workers 1 

I960 - 100 

736* 

1 7 

95 

73 

87 

65 

64 

12 6 

For Urban Non Manual 1 mployecs 

60 100 

658 7 

20 

82 

53 

73 

79 

81 

10 3 

I or Agricultural 1 abourers 

July 60 to 

621* 

28 

78 

84 

48 

48 

02 

114 

June 61 100 
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Money and Hanking 


I atest 

Over 

Over 

Over 






Unit 

Week 

last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(25 8 87) 

Month 

Year 

27, 1987 

86 87 4 4 

85 86* * 

84 85 

83 84 

Money Supply (M.) 

Rs crore 

1.48,894 

1,648 

21,361 

8,266 

21,627 

14.423 

16,058 

13,031 




01) 

(16 7) 

(5 9) 

(18 3) 

(13 9) 

(18 7) 

(17 9) 

Net Bank < ledit to Government Sector 

Rs ciore 

78,824 

1,340 

13.618 

7,475 

12 822 

6.555 

8,445 

5,757 

Bank Credit to Commctcial Sector 

Rs crore 

95,407 

251 

11,098 

2,331 

10,576 

10,963 

10 809 

8,830 

Net foreign I xch Assets ol Banking Sector Rs croie 

4,155 

117 

862 

-570 

1,251 

13 

1 419 

104 

Deposit ol Schcdultl ( omtnuual Banks 

Rs crore 

109,600 

1,478 

16,002 

6,856 

16,723 

13,160 

11,519 

8,550 




(14) 

(171) 

(6 7) 

(19 6) 

(18 2) 

(19 0) 

(164) 

loreign Fxchanfec Assets'* 

Rs eiotc 

6 510 

117 

46 

1,108 

604 

197 

1 319 

1,233 







(8 6) 

(0 8) 

(24 0) 

(28 9) 

Index ’Numlii rs of Industrial 

Weights 

1 atest 

Average of 






Production 


Month 

Months* 


Variation (per cent) 


(1970 100) 





In 

In 

In 

In 

In 




1986 

1985 

1986* * 

1985 4 

1984 

1983 

1982 

iieucral hides 

100 00 

222 0*° 

217 5 

204 4 

61 

64 

66 

42 

45 

Basic Indusl ics 

33 23 

288 7 10 

272 6 

250 9 

77 

87 

10 8 

5 5 

80 

Capital tioods Indusliics 

14 98 

235 I 10 

2310 

224 I 

24 

3 1 

66 

5 3 

09 

Intermediate Ciocids Industncs 

21 33 

187 1 ,n 

187 7 

179 2 

60 

47 

61 

68 

1 9 

Consumer Goods Industncs 

30 46 

174 4 I0 

173 1 

1619 

53 

69 

26 

06 

5 8 

Durable Goods 

3R1 

303 l 10 

286 7 

246 3 

14 0 

17 4 

17 8 

10 

36 

Non Duiablt Goods 

26 65 

156 0*° 

156 9 

1501 

34 

45 

02 

05 

65 

foreign trade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month 

—* 

— 








(fulv 87) 

1987 88 

1986 87 

1986 87 

1985 86 

1984 85 

1983 84 

1982 83 

1 sports 

Rs crore 

1,097 

4,792 

3,815 

12,550 

11,012 

11 855 

9,872 

8,90b 






(140) 

( 71) 

(20 0) 

(10 8) 

(14 2) 

Impetus 

Ps crore 

1,815 

6,906 

6,007 

20,063 

19,766 

17 173 

15,763 

14,356 






(15) 

(15 1) 

(8 9) 

(9 8) 

(5 0) 

Balance ot Ii nlc 

Rs crore 

718 

-2,114 

2,192 

7 513 

8,754 

5 318 

5,891 

5,448 

Employ mi nt 1 \i hangi Statistics 

Unit 

I atest 

C umulativc for* 








Month 

“ 









(June 87) 

1987 

1986 

1986 

1985 

1984 

1983 

1982 

Number of Applu u ts on 1 »c Rc isters 

3 housand 

30 525 

30,525 

27,812 

30,131 

26,270 

24 861 

23,034 

19,753 

(as at end ot pc nod) 





(109) 

(60) 

(7 9) 

(16 6) 

(10 7) 

Number ol Rcgisti Hums 

I housand 

670 

2,656 

2 396 

5,473 

5,824 

6 220 

6,756 

5,862 






( 60) 

( 64) 

( 8 0) 

(15 3) 

( 66) 

Numbtr ol Vic mens Notilud 

1 housand 

50 

317 

298 

616 

683 

707 

827 

820 






( 100) 

( 3 4) 

( 15 5) 

(09) 

(-8 4) 

Number ot Place incuts 

Thousand 

32 

180 

182 

356 

388 

4117 

486 

474 






(-8 2) 

( 47) 

( 16 3) 

(2 5) 

( 61) 

Income 

Unit 

1985 £6 

1984 85 * 

1983 84 

1982 83 

1981 82 

1980 81 

1979 80 

1978 79 

Citoss Domestic Piodllct (current prices) 

Rs crorc 

2,15 024 

1,90,888 

1,72.704 

1,45,961 

M0 770 

1,13,548 

95,358 

87,214 

Chocs Domestic Prodticl (1970 71 puces) 

Rs crort 

64 988 

61.838 

59.541 

55,068 

53,470 

50,623 

47,191 

49,619 

Per Capita Income (1970 ’I prices) 

Rupcts 

798 

775 

764 

721 

720 

698 

664 

717 


* loi current >ear upto latest month lor which data are available and for corresponding period of last year 
'* Fvcluding gold and SDRs 
4 Upto latest month tor which data are available 
f i- Provisional data 

Notes (1) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure relates, e g, superscript* indicates that the figure is for January and so on 
(2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over previous period 



COMPANIES 


INDIAN RAYON 

Joint-Promoter for 
Mangalore Refinery 

INDIAN RAYON AND INDUSTRIES, 
formerly Indian Rayon Corporation, has 
been chosen by the government as a joint 
promoter of the Rs 1,050 crore Mangalore 
refinery project, which is slated to have a 
refining capacity of 3 million tonnes of 
crude per annum, to produce LPG (satura¬ 
ted and unsaturated) naphtha, motor 
gasoline, distillates such as HSD, kerosene, 
ATE, fuel-oil, bitumen, sulphur, fuel-gas etc. 
The project will also have a naphtha crack¬ 
ing facility to produce ethylene, propylene, 
butadine and other related products. The 
project is being promoted jointly with 
Hindustan Petroleum Corporation. A 
memorandum of understanding to this effect 
has already been signed. Indian Rayon is 
also pursuing an application for grant of in¬ 
dustrial licences to manufacture acrylic fibre 
and photo and X-ray films. A letter of intent 
has been received for expanding capacity of 
the grey cement plant at Malkhed from 5.4 
lakh tonnes to 10.8 lakh tonnes per annum. 
The Week's Companies 


The plant is expected to be oDeaa|jfttial by 
the end of 1989. 

A polyester filament yam plant with a 
capacity of 15,000 tonnes per annum is pro¬ 
posed to be set up in Jhagadia taluka of 
Sharuch district in Gujarat. The collaborator, 
Toray Industries of Japan, is well known for 
its cost-effective technology which also in¬ 
cludes know-how for various speciality 
yarns, at present imported. The company is 
setting up a ceramic unit in UP to manufac¬ 
ture sanitaryware and wall tiles with a 
capacity of 10,000 tonnes and 12,000 ton¬ 
nes per annum, respectively. The technical 
collaborators for sanitaryware is Villeroy 
and Boch of Federal Republic of Germany 
and equipment for manufact ure of tiles will 
be supplied by SITI of Italy. The plant is, 
expected to be commissioned within 18 
months of receiving government approvals. 
As a vertical expansion of the two insulator 
units, the. company proposes to extend 
manufacturing facilities to include lightning 
arrestors, condcnsor bushings, coupling 
capacitors and current transformers. The 
construction of the 20,000 tonnes per annum 
carbon black plant has proceeded. on 
schedule at Renukoot in Mir/apur district 

(Rs Lakh) 


of UP. the plant is expected to be commis¬ 
sioned during the second quarter of 1988. 
Construction work on the 80,000 tonnes per 
annum white cement plant in Jodhpur 
district of Rajasthan is nearing completion. 
The plant is expected to be commissioned 
by March 1988. 

Meanwhile, the company has suffered a 
sizeable decline in profit margins despite 
higher sales during 1986-87. This was due 
to the demand recession in rayon yam and 
cement as well as rise in the cost of inputs 
without a commensurate increase in sales 
realisation. Ibtal sales increased from the 
previous year’s Rs 158.36 crore to Rs 172.90 
crore, but gross profit slipped from Rs 15.26 
crore to Rs 13.25 crore and net profit from 
Rs 7.32 crore to Rs 4.52 crore. The unchanged 
dividend of 20 per cent is covered 2.29 times 
by earnings as against 3.75 times previously. 

BOMBAY DYEING 

Leading in Exports 

BOMBAY DYEING AND MANUFAC¬ 
TURING COMPANY has stepped up total 
dividend for the 18-month period ended 
March last to 22 per cent from a mere 7 per 



Indian Raynn 

Bombay Dyeing 

Hindustan Brown Hoscn 

ing improved performance with widened 
margins. Turnover has been Rs 308.42 crore 


latest Year 

last Year 

latest Year 

1 ast Year 

Latest Year 

l ast Year 

against Rs 134.06 crore previously and gross 


30-6-87 

30-6 86 

31-3-87 ’ 

30 9-85 

30-4-87 

30-4-86 

profit has amounted to Rs 26.59 crore 

Paid-up Capital 

795 

795 

1124 

1124 

547 

440 

against Rs 6.32 crore. With depreciation re- 

Reserves 

6140 

6152 

4001 

3171 

2143* 

1007 

quiring Rs i7.25 crore (Rs 3.06 crore), there 

Borrowings 

19248 

9043 

14939 

14472 

2763 

2936 

is a net profit of Rs 9.34 crore compared to 

of which Term Borrowings 

15652 

5957 

11599 

9125 

511 

200 

Rs 2.76 crore of 1984-85. The enhanced divi- 

Gross fixed assets 

18523 

17694 

23310 

8605 

2935 

1803 

dend is covered 3.78 times by earnings as 

Net fixed assets 

12796 

10457 

17384 

11242 

2068 

1049 

against 3.49 times previously. The company’s 

Investments 

2364 

6 

225 

229 

27 

36 

cloth production for the 18 months was 

Current liabilities 

4149 

2327 

5562 

3673 

2788 

2755 

1,772.31 lakh su mtrs (1,126.32 iakh sq mtrs). 

Current assets 

15171' 

7854 

8018 

5501 

6148 

oU54 

The company maintained its leading posi- 

Stocks 

4236 

3841 

4651 

3337 

2448 

2108 

tion among textile exporters in the inter- 

Book debts 

2562 

2383 

2089 

1484 

3186 

3489 

national markets and its export sales were 

Net sales 

17290 

15836 

30842 

13406 

9380 

7565 

Rs 37.33 crore. The capital expenditure of 

Other income 

266 

222 

476 

239 

232 

82 

textile division has been of the order of 

Raw material costs 

6020 

5490 

12202 

6296 

6621 

5141 

Rs 14.96 crore. A major portion of this 

Wages 

2168 

1942 

4220 

2518 

1029 

868 

investment was in 6 schlaflorst open end 

Interest 

1226 

1230 

2449 

570 

560 

485 

spinning machines and 60 sulzer shuttleless 

Gross profit (+)/loss (-) 

1325 

1526 

2659 

632 

390 

315 

weaving machines which are working satis- 

Depreciation provision 

793 

794 

1725 

306 

125 

109 

factorily. The DMT plant is operating satis- 

Tkx Provision 

80 

— 


50 

83 

63 

factorily at its rated capacity. Market 

Net profit (+)/loss(~) 

452 

732 

934 

276 

182 

143 

demand for DMT improved only from 

Investment allowance reserve 

700 

— 

— 

50 

8 

33 

mid-1986 and has subsequently shown an eti- 

Thmsfer to reserves 

Dividend 


528 

687 

147 

98 

47 

couraging trend. The company’s DMT con¬ 
tinues to be widely used by the polyester in- 

Amount P 

12 

12 

— 

— 

3 

3 

dustry. The company has received govern- 

E 

192 

192 

247 

79 

73 

60 

ment’s approval for re-endorsement of its 

Rate (per cent) P 

10 to IS 

10 to 15 

— 

— 

8.57 

8.54 

DMT capacity to 1,00,000 tonnes per annum 

E 

20 

20 

22 

7 

16 

15 

and is acting upon it. 

Cover (times) 

Ratios (per cent) 

2.29 

3.75 

3.78 

3.49 

2.43 

2.33 

HINDUSTAN BROWN BOVERI 

Gross profit/sales 

7.64 

9.63 

8.62 

4.71 

4.16 

4.16 

Venturing into 
Electronics 

Net' profit/capital employed 

8.82 

19.04 

18.22 

6.42 

10.56 

9.88 

Iifventorles/sales 

24.50 

24.25 

15.08 

24.89 

26.09 

24.79 

Wages/sales 

12.54 

12.26 

13.68 

18.78 

10.97 

11.47 

HINDUSTAN BROWN BOVERI (HBB) 


* Includes 9.67 crore on account of revaluation of land and buildings; + 18 months. 
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has performed well during 1986-87. Its turn- 
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over has gone up from previous year’s 
Rs 75.65 crore to Rs 93.80 croie and in line 
gross profit has increased from Rs 3.15 croie 
to Rs 3.90 crore Net profit is Rs 1.82 crore 
(Rs 1.43 croie). Dividend has been raised by 
a point to 16 per cent and is. covered 2.43 
times by earnings against 2.33 times pre¬ 
viously. There has been an increase of about 
20 per cent in the sale of own manufactured 
goods. 

The company's new projects at Mysore in 


Karnataka for the manufacture of EPABX 
and electronics products are making satisfac¬ 
tory progress. The commercial production 
of EPABX is expected to commence shortly. 
The infrastructural facilities for the com¬ 
pany's joint sector projects with GIIC, viz, 
Gujarat Prime Movers for the manufacture 
of industrial turbines at Halol in Gujarat 
and National Switchgears for the manufac¬ 
ture of medium voltage switchgears at Rae 
Bareli in UP with P1CUP, are mostly in 


3 


IN THE CAPITAL MARKET 


B and A Sacks 


NHPC 


THE NATIONAL HYDROELECTRIC 
POWER CORPORATION (NHPC) has 
decided to raise Rs 80 crore through a 
public issue of bonds. The issue will 
open on November 6, and close on 
November 17. 

The two categories of bonds are being 
issued to the public: 9 per cent tax-free 
bonds with maturity period of 10#ears 
and 13 per cent bonds with maturity 
period of seven years. The interest in¬ 
come under 9 per cent scheme will be 
totally exempt from Income Tax under 
Section 801.. The bondholders under 
both the categories will be entitled to opt 
for cumulative interest pltn or non- 
cumulative interest plan. Under the 
cumulative plans, the annual interest 
yield will work out to 14.12 per cent for 
9 per cent bonds and 20.21 per cent for 
13 per cent bonds. The intetest under 
non-cumulative plans would be payable 
at six monthly intervals. 

This will be the second time NHPC is 
going to the public for raising financial 
resources for its ongoing projects and 
new schemes. During 1986, NHPC had 
raised about Rs 89 crore through public 
issue and Rs 55 crore by private place¬ 
ment with financial institutions, etc. 1 he 
first issue of the corporation was sub¬ 
stantially oversubscribed and the cor¬ 
poration had been permitted to retain the 
entile amount. 

NHPC is also constructing a large 
number of transmission lines associated 
with its various projects as also lines for¬ 
ming part of the national grid. It has 
already erected more than 2,50() ckt kms 
lines. It has also been asked to inspect 
a number of hydroelectric protects in dif¬ 
ferent pans of the country. These pro¬ 
jects are likely to be taken up for execu¬ 
tion during the subsequent plan periods. 

NHPC is planning to add 1,000 MW 
of power to the national grid during the 
Seventh Five-Year Plan. Accordingly, the 
Seventh Plan allocation to it is being 
raised from Rs 1,500 crore to Rs 2,843 
crore. During the Eighth Five-Year Plan, 
it is proposing to add more than 3,000 
MW ot power and by the end of the 
century the total installed generating 
capacity created by NHPC will reach 
10,000 MW. 


B AND A SACKS, of the B and A group 
ot companies weft entrenched in the tea 
business, has announced its decision to 
put up the first of its kind project to 
manufacture multi-wall paper sacks. The 
company has secured a technical know¬ 
how for its project and product design, 
market seeding from DRG Sacks of the 
UK which is also participating in the 
equity capital. The project involving a 
capital expenditure of Rs 6.6 crore will 
be located in the ‘no industiy' district of 
Balasore in Orissa. It is expected to start 
commercial production in May 1988 and 
achieve a sales turn-over of Rs 8 crore in 
the first year of operations and over 
Rs 19.9 crore in the following year. 

Out of the total project cost of Rs 6.6 
crore, term loans from 1FC1,1DB1 and 
ICICI will total Rs 4.1 crore, including 
foreign exchange component of Rs 1.9 
crore. Industrial Promotion and Invest¬ 
ment Corporation of Orissa Ltd, will 
subscribe Rs 30 lakh to the promoters’ 
equity of Rs 1.16 crore. A public issue of 
equity shares of Rs 1.09 crore will be 
made in November. 


Mysore Cements 


MYSORE CEMENTS, a Birla company, 
has embarked on an expansion and 
modernisation programme involving a 
capital expenditure of nearly Rs 120 
crore. The programme covers expansion 
of its Damoh plant at Madhya Pradesh 
from about 6 lakh tonnes to 1.1 million 
tonnes at a cost of Rs 95 crore. This will 
be completed shortly. The modernisation 
of the Ainmasandra plant at Bangalore 
will involve a capital outlay of approxi¬ 
mately Rs 25 crore: This will be com¬ 
pleted by December 1987. The programme 
once completed would raise the com¬ 
pany’s aggregate cement capacity to two 
million tonnes from the present capacity 
which is little over one million tonnes, 
authorities. 

The company expects that its gross 
block will more than double in the next 
couple of years. The company has au en¬ 
viable record of paying dividends con¬ 
sistently for the last 20 years and has also 
made a bonus issue of 2:5 in 1984-85. 

The company is now entering the 
capital market with an issue of secured 


place and both the units are expected to 
commence manufacture of the products in 
the next few months. Integra Hindustan 
Control has been set up for implementing 
the relay and signalling equipment project 
in collaboration with Integra of Switzerland. 
The new company has been incorporated 
in January last. For implementing this pro¬ 
ject, land has been acquired at Halol in 
Gujarat and the factory building is under 
construction. 


convertible redeemable debentures of Rs 
125 each, totalling Rs 16.25 crore. The 
issue is proposed to be offered to Non- 
Resident Indians, Indian public and to 
the existing shareholders of the company. 
The public issue is slated to open some 
time in November 1987. 

Uttam Galva Steels 

UTTAM GALVA STEELS has set up a 
plant to manufacture 35,000 tpa of 
GP/GC sheets. For this purpose, the 
company has entered into a technical 
assistance agreement with John Lysaght 
of Australia. The project, set up at a total 
capital outlay of Rs 18.80 crore, has been 
implemented well before the scheduled 
date and production is slated to com¬ 
mence by the end of October 1987. 
Under agreement with John Lysaght, 
Uttam Galva will use the world famous 
‘Lysaght technology’—a unique modern 
technology developed by John Lysaght 
for manufacturing galvanised products. 
This technology has many advantages 
over the existing ‘dry flux' and ‘furnace 
process’ technologies, and has been suc¬ 
cessfully implemented in five plants 
operating in Malaysia (2), Indonesia, 
Philippines and Thailand. All the above 
plants have capacities similar to that of 
Uttam Galva (35,000 tpa) and are opera¬ 
ting at 100 per cent capacity utilisation. 

The company’s plant is located in a 
centrally notified backward area, 90 kms 
from Bombay. The company is eligible 
for state subsidy and fiscal concessions 
from financial institutions. The plant’s 
close proximity to Bombay port will help 
the company save substantially on freight 
costs. Further, the company's plant is 
within a radius of 50 kms from Kalam- 
boli village in New Bombay, where the 
country’s main steel market has been 
recently shifted. Thus the plant will have 
locational advantages with respect to raw 
materials and savings in freight costs on 
account of its proximity to the market. 
The company has already got an exten¬ 
sive nationwide distribution network of 
Miglani family at all leading consuming 
centres in the country, which will be used 
for distribution of the company’s product. 

1b part-finance its project, the com¬ 
pany is entering the capital market with 
an issue of 26,30,000 equity shares of 
Rs 10 each for cash at par. The issue is 
scheduled to open on November 16,1987. 
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Calcutta Diary 

AM 


What is now happening in Sri Lanka is known in the language of 
commerce as subcontracting. The Sri Lanka president has 
subcontracted the job of restoring law and order in his country to 
our prime minister. The Indian fire-power, once it has succeeded 
in killing off a few thousand Thmil activists, would perhaps be 
able to enforce a kind of silence in the island. The discontent will 
smoulder inside though, and peace and amity will remain distant 
entities. Hatred toward Indians and the Indian regime will be the 
only common point binding the Sri Lanka Sinhalese and the 
Sri Lanka Tamils. 


HYPOCRISY spilleth over. Over the years, 
the good and honest government of India, 
with a little prodding from the chief minister 
of Tamil Nadu, had supplied the Liberation 
Tigers of Tamil Eelam with all the aims and 
equipment they have felt the need for, 
including broadcasting and telecasting 
transmitters. A. few months ago, when a 
Director-General of Police in Tamil Nadu 
had his wires crossed and seized some of 
these equipment, he was given quick mar¬ 
ching orders, and Tamil Nadu’s chief 
minister, no doubt with the support and con¬ 
sent of New Delhi, arranged for the post¬ 
haste rctuin of the transmitters to LTTE 
personnel 

I loved her once, but that was in another 
country; besides, the wench is dead. No, the 
wench is not dead. 1 he LTTE has outlived 
its utility, the government in New Delhi has 
cultivated other friends. It has signed an 
accord with the Sri Lanka'ptesident; that 
accord is uber alles. There is thus the feign¬ 
ing of shock and outrage at discovering 
transmission equipment with the LTTE 
cadres. This is known as percentage play in 
both cricket and tennis; you take your 
chance, people may not remember that, 
originally, it was you who had provided the 
transmitters to the boys now being shot 
down like dogs in the streets and camps of 
Jaffna and THncomalee. 

Authoritarianism slides into militarism, 
and none within the country is seemingly 
much concerned. The fact that our troops 
ate in Sri Lanka and killing Tamil young 
men at the invitation of the established 
government in the island is neither here nor 
there. Since when have we adopted a foreign 
policy which asserts that, whenever an 
external power calls upon us, we will supply, 
gratis, our forces so that they might suppress 
insurgents bothering it? What is happening 
is known in the language of commerce as 
subcontracting. The Sri Lanka president has 
subcontracted the job of restoring law and 
order in his country to our prime minister. 
Our troops«re carrying out the assignment. 
Perhaps no bill will be sent either. The 
Americans did this on a somewhat grander 
scale in Vietnam twenty-five years ago; they 


had the alibi of being invited in by this presi¬ 
dent Diem or that general Thieu. 

The Vietnam analogy is of course 
somewhat imprecise. The US troops did not 
mow down in that country anyone who was 
of American extraction. We have done bet¬ 
ter; we have taken on the task of exter¬ 
minating persons of Thmil extraction. All in 
the line of duty; has not our prime minister 
signed an agreement with the Sri Irinka 
president? The terms of the agreement are 
sacrosanct; whoever stands in the way of the 
agreement being implemented will be 
liquidated without compunction. This is 
officially declared policy in New Delhi, 
much acclaimed by president Jaycwardene. 
The opposition leaders, so vociferous over 
Bofors and corruption, have suddenly lost 
their voice; jingoism is a great leveller of par¬ 
ty distinctions. Some amongst the opposi¬ 
tion are cheering along our troops because 
they have suddenly discovered an inter¬ 
national conspiracy within LTTE ranks. The 
American administration and the British 
establishment too are all for the Indian 
offensive; president Jaycwardene, it is more 
or less on record, first had cleared it with 
Washington before inviting the Indians in. 
It is therefore a formidable joint front, made 
up of president Reagan, the Indian jingoes 
and, finally, the Indian ideologues. The 
agreement has to be saved. If that means 
obliterating the dose-to-three-milHon Tamil 
citizens, ah, well, it cannot be helped. The 
Nazis had a term for such ventures: the final 
solution. Our jingoes and ideologues would 
like to call it by a different name: it is restora¬ 
tion of peace, and therefore very much a part 
of the movement to usher in peace fot, and 
solidarity with, the working masses all over 
the world. The Americans too, after all, had 
intended to return Vietnam to tranquillity 
But at least the Americans had the 
foresight to tag it on to a grander cause: sav¬ 
ing the world from communism. In our case, 
it is only our prime minister's credentials 
that are at stake. The Tamil boys have to die 
exejusively on that score. The agreement was 
not to the liking of the LTTE. There is 
general recognition that the Liberation 
Tigers command the loyalty of overwhelm¬ 


ing sections of the Thmil commumty, other¬ 
wise neither country’s government would 
have allowed them a majority of seats on the 
Interim Administrative Council proposed 
for the northern and eastern provinces. The 
majority of Sri Lanka Thmils, it obviously 
follows, are against the agreement. But so 
what, the Indian prime minuter wanted to 
sign it, the Thmils do not matter. The princi¬ 
pal leader of LTTE was flown to New Delhi 
and kept in semi-detention until he would 
agree, with reluctance, to announce to the 
world that while his heart was not in it and 
he would not sign the accord, he would not 
actively oppose it either. In the light of fur¬ 
ther developments, he and his people have 
now decided to oppose it Such insubordina¬ 
tion cannot be tolerated. They must be 
taught the lesson of their lives. 

Is it impermissible for the LTTE to have 
a mind of its own, and not to sign on the. 
dotted line notwithstanding the Indian prime 
minister and his retinue wanting it to? The 
devolution of powers and resources to the 
proposed lamil-dominatod province is left 
undefined in the agreement, but the govern¬ 
ment of India, about everybody knows, is 
trying to persuade the Sri Lanka authorities 
to accept the pattern of devolution settled 
for our own states in the Seventh Schedule 
of the constitution. Given the experience of 
the states heic, it would be utterly suicidal 
for the Sri Lanka Tamils to accept the 
formula being offered to them. The Con¬ 
current l.ist in our constitution is a sham, 
for, in regard to each item covered by this 
List, the voice of the Union, the constitu¬ 
tion says, must prevail l he State List too 
can be played aiound with impunity; a state 
government cannot enforce even a land 
teform legislation without the centre’s con¬ 
currence, irrespective ot the garrulity of the 
State List. It they fall foi the trap of the 
Indian model, the Sii Lanka Thmils would 
be unable to run their broadcasting and 
television programmes. The reservations 
felt by the L'l TE about what the Indian 
authorities would like to force down their 
throat are thus both understandable and 
justified. 

Has New Delhi, besides, any locus standi 
to sign an agreement which concerns Sri 
Lanka’s internal affaiis? Our prime minister 
presumed to append his signature on behalf 
of the island's Thmil population. Because he 
and his mother had provided shelter and 
various kinds ot othei assistance to the 
insurgent Tamils, he tegards it his prerogative 
to take decisions on their behalf and pin 
them down to these decisions. If they would 
not be pinned down, he would shoot them. 

Theic is no provision in the United 
Nations (hartci ot Human Righ s which 
allows him such a privilege. If the Thmils 
would not listen to him, he could have 
simply asked their to clear out of Indian soil 
and try to shape their destinies elsewhere. 
He could have considered the investment on 
the LI IT as a dead loss and left it there. He 
could have informed the Sri 1 anka president 
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that, sorry, he was unable to make the Hunils 
see reason and observe the terms of the 
agreement, so he, president Jayewardene, was 
welcome to take whatever measures he chose 
to take. But, despite the opposition parties, 
with tails demurely between their legs, sup¬ 
porting him, our prime minister had no 
business to indulge in the exterminating 
operation he has at the moment embarked 
upon. 

The rejoinder perhaps would be that, had 
our troops not gone in and quelled the 
"Ihmil insurgency—an insurgency which our 
government itself had initially fuelled in 
order to curry favour with "Ihmil Nadu’s 
chief minister—the Sii Lanka president 
would have called US troops in, and we 
could then be indirectly held responsible for 
American intrusion in the region. Wishes 
however are not horses, not even president 
Jayewardene's horses. President Reagan and 
the Republican administration have for the 
present enough on their hands. Nicaragua 
and the Gulf arc claiming their harassed, 
undivided attention. After Iranscan, it would 
for some time be pretty impossible for the 
US government to engage itself militarily in 
any other part of the world without the 
explicit sanction of the Congress. With a 
presidential election coming up next year. 
Congressmen and Senators would have never 
agreed to be involved in such a dubious cause 
as Sri Lanka. The American administration 
had, after all, already done its arithmetic and 
had accordingly suggested to the Sri tanka 
president that he better get his dirty work 
done by the Indians; New Delhi would have 
been kept fully informed of the advice 
tendered by the Americans. 

Therefore our prime minister marched his 
troops —our troops—only to satisfy his ego. 
He and his advisers live by the day, and are 
incapable of seeing beyond their noses. By 
going into Sri Lanka, we may have made the 
island’s president, who is ruling by emergency 
decrees, happy. But to the rest of the Sinhala 
population—and this would certainly 
include important lunctionaries of the 
government itself—our name is mud. It will 
now take decades before the Sri Lanka 
population would once more be prepared to 
consider us ns anything but aggrandisers; no 
people like to he interfered with. The 
Sinhalese heap scoin on the accord and are 
outiaged by the Indian presence. The Ihmils 
dislike it with equal vehemence. The Indian 
fire-power, once it has succeeded in killing 
off a few thousand Ihmil activists, would 
perhaps be able to enforce a kind of silence 
in the island, r he discontent will smoulder 
inside though, and peace and amity will 
remain distant—indeed, very distant— 
entities. Hatred toward Indians and the 
Indian regime will be the only common 
point binding the Sri tanka Sinhalese and 
the Sri tanka "Tamils. 

By our adventure in Sri Lanka, we have 
handed over to the Pakistan authorities a 
bonus propaganda point: if India could do 
it in Sn tanka, next time she would be temp¬ 
ted to do it in Bangladesh, or Bhutan, or 


Nepal, or the Maldives. Some of these 
nations, much in the manner of Sri tanka, 
will keep their fear and distrust of us within 
themselves and even accept our gifts. They 
will nonetheless continue to hate India with 
a cathartic glee; and wait for the first op¬ 
portunity to do us in. Big brothers, more 
particularly big brothers who practise the 
dictum of heads-l-win-tails-you-lose, are not 
popular in any neighbourhood. 

On the other hand, the people who should 
worry the most are the Chakmas of the 
Chittagong Hill Tbacts in Bangladesh. They 
are being squeezed out, the Bangladeshis 
from the plains want to settle in their lands, 
they are fleeing in droves and seeking shelter 
in TVipura and some of the other states and 
union territories in the north-east. Occa- 


1N September 1986, Barber Conabie, the 
new president of the World Bank, outlined 
the priorities that were hereafter to guide the 
Bank's lending and other activities. These 
arc, and I quote, “to maintain and strengthen 
the Bank: 

—as a central force for development and 
in the struggle for poverty; 

—as a major influence for economic ad¬ 
justment and growth, for debt re¬ 
scheduling, and trade liberalisation; 
—as a steady source of project leading, 
especially in advancing agriculture 
beyond subsistence levels; 

—as a sensitive advocate of the impor¬ 
tance of population, environmetnal, 
and women’s concerns ip the develop¬ 
ing world and in the development pro- 
ces; and 

—as a responsive institution, quick to ad¬ 
just to new nepds and to adapt its 
strength to new challenges!’ 

These arc very laudable objectives, and 
perhaps it would be useful to remind 
ourselves, the World Bank, and indeed social 
scientists the world over that the very cons¬ 
cience and sincerity of the developed 
world—in regard to its approach to develop¬ 
ing nations—may in a sense be judged by 


sionally they have been receiving some boun¬ 
ties from the union government. But they 
should be watchful. One of these days, 
the Indian prime minister may feel like 
signing an accord on their behalf with the 
Bangladesh government. They might not like 
it, they would not be given a choice. And 
if they give vent to any funny intentions, 
maybe Indian troops would be invited into 
Bangladesh territory to take care of their 
intransigence. The glory of the imperium 
that is India would remain intact. The prime 
minister’s more than loyal opposition would 
nod approving heads. They would oppose 
him, but only on issues which do not affect 
the nation’s imperial interests. The Hunils 
and the Chakmas and suchlike are expen¬ 
dable, a great nation soon learns to rise 
beyond these petty concerns. 


the performance of the World Bank in 
regard to each the above five major 
priorities, set by the Woiid Bank president. 

But first, it may be instructive to examine 
the total volume of lending by the Bank. In 
this context, one searches in vain, in the main 
text of the World Bank Annual Report for 
1987, for figures of net lending by the 
Bank/I DA to the developing world. It does 
not require much intelligence to realise that 
as far as the developing countries are con¬ 
cerned, it is net lending to them which is im¬ 
portant, not the figure of gross lending, 
however impressive the latter figure may ap¬ 
pear to be. Fortunately, while the text of the 
Bank's annual report glosses over this minor 
detail, the Bank’s balance-sheet and income 
and expenditure account reveal the tell-tale 
-figures. 

The total volume of loans disbursed by 
the World Bank, during the year ended June 
30, 1987 was- $ 11.41 billion, but loan 
repayments were $ 5.78 billion. In other 
words, the net total of loans disbursed by 
the World Bank during the year was $ 5.63 
billion. Not as impressive as $ 11.4 billion, 
but still a tidy sum. But wait. The interest 
income of the Bank dqring the year was as 
much as $ 5.88 billion. In other wonts, bet- 
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Between repayment of past debt and interest payments on 
outstanding loans, the developing countries actually paid out a net 
amount of $ 0.25 billion to the World Bank in the financial year 
ended June 30, 1987. Even taking the World Bank and IDA 
together, the net leading by these institutions during the year was 
less than $ 3 billion. 
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ween repayment of the principal amount of 
paat loans and interest on the outstanding 
loans, the developing countries actually paid 
out a net amount of $ 0.2S billion to the 
World Bank during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1987. Due; the IDA disbursed 
S 3.49 billion during the year; in turn, the 
service and commitment charges on outstan¬ 
ding (highly concessional) IDA credits 
amounted to $ 0.27 billion. The net amount 
of lending by the World Bank and IDA taken 
together, during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1987 would thus be seen to amount 
to S 2.97 billion, or less than $ 3 billion. 

This is the sum total of net lending— 
in a year of crisis for many developing 
countries—by the Bank/IDA taken together. 
The administrative expenses of the Bank, for 
this amount of net lending, amounted to 
$ 433 million during the year. 

Let us turn now to the new initiatives 
taken by the Bank management “to lessen 
the pervasiveness of poverty in the develop¬ 
ing countries’’. The “Bank's approach today 
is to integrate the core of the poverty con¬ 
cerns of the 1970s into the growth‘and 
market-oriented concerns that have marked 
the first half of the 1980s”. The farewell to 
the MacNamara vision could not have been 
put more elegantly. Of course, the process 
had already begun under A W Clausen, 
Conable’s predecessor. But what is the lat¬ 
ter’s response to the very first priority 
outlined by him? It is the “establishment, 
in December 1986, of a special 'poverty task 
force* composed of senior staff .. Its 
recommendations will be fully discussed 
with the executive directors of the Bank in 
fiscal 1988!’ Much like the government of 
India appointing a committee m order to 
shelve a problem. 

The next set of priorities before the Bank 
is “economic adjustment and growth, debt 
rescheduling and trade liberalisation”. The 
last, namely, trade liberalisation, has already 
been the theme of the World Development 
Report which preached, inter alia, that even 
if the developed countries were to pursue 
restrictive trade practices—which they 
should not—it would still be in the interest 
of developing countries to liberalise their 
import policy, and to pursue 'outward look¬ 
ing’ economic policies. 

The annual report of the Bank accepts 
that two groups of countries, namely, the 
heavily indebted ones and the low income 
countries of sub-Saharan Africa, have been 
particularly hurt by the recent economic 
climate in the world. The annual report also 
reminds us that despite various efforts, “the 
international economic environment con¬ 
tinued its deterioration”. The Bank report 
also concedes that the “overall picture on 
cfcpital flows remains disappointing”. What 
the Bank report does not mention is that 
debt rescheduling has been the prerogative 
of the Paris Club and that it is this (infor¬ 
mal) institution that'decides on the problems 
faced by a large number developing coun¬ 
tries, net the World Bank, much as the 
‘Group of Tfen’ (and not the IMF) decides 

* 
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on the future of world liquidity, of the pro¬ 
blems of balance of payments adjustments 
and of international monetary reform. Even 
though the voting power in the IMF/IBRD 
rests overwhelmingly with the OECD coun¬ 
tries, they have evolved their own indepen¬ 
dent forum, outside of these international 
institutions, for taking all the vital decisions 
relating to international finance. 

lb the credit of the Bank it must be stated 
that its latest annual report does mention 
that the “unfavourable world economic 
climate—slow growth in industrial countries, 
rising protectionism, increasingly adverse 
terms of trade for developing countries, 
uncertain currency markets, and volatility in 
interest-rate movements—has been a prin¬ 
cipal cause of the generally slow growth 
of the highly indebted middle-income 
countries”. 

We may pass over this area, where the 
Bank report acknowledges, indirectly, the 
general helplessness of the Bank, and the 
limited influence it can wield—together with 
the IMF—on this problem. But the “picture 
in sub-Saharan Africa, too, remains disap¬ 
pointing”, according to the Bank report, and 
this is less easy to gloss over. The tragedy 
here is the insistence of the international 
institutions that these countries introduce 
‘structuiai reform’ without adequate sup¬ 
port. Indeed, if there is one glaring instance 
of the failure of the international 
community generally and of the World Bank 


in particular, it is in sub-Saharan Africa. 

What is the objective condition there? 
Perhaps there is no more graphic descrip¬ 
tion of the dreadful conditions there than 
in a recent (illustrated) article entitled 
'Africa’s Stricken Sahel’ in the National 
Geographic (August 1987). lb quote a few 
telling bits from this well documented 
expose: “A wave of sand laps a shore of 
grass where dune meets pasture in Niger. 
Inevitably, goats will devour the remaining 
bushes; the dune will advance. And more 
pastoralists will give up their life, seeking 
refuge in the cities”... “As for stopping 
desertification... the effort... has been a 
spectacular failure' 1 ... 'If the present rate of 
desertification continues, by the end of the 
century they may not be able to get firewood 
closer than 900 miles from some major 
cities, such as Khartoum', Iblba told me. it 
is a worldwide problem, and to stop it 
throughout the world would take 20 years 
of concerted effort at a cost of 4.S billion 
dollars a year. The poor countries, such as 
those in Sahel, would require an additional 
2.4 billion dollars" (emphasis added). Speak¬ 
ing of Mali and Chad, the article continues 
with graphic illustrations, “throughout the 
Sahel, wind and water have swept top soil 
away. Regeneration might take 20,000 years. 
Remaining subsoils shiug off water, and even 
if rainfall increased, the land is unable to ab¬ 
sorb moisture. Each year the slippage ac¬ 
celerates. For each acre brought under 


Table I: Commodity Prices and Iniirfst Rmis 


Average Annual Percentage Change 
T9BI-1953 -1984 ~ ~I9B3-1985' 

Commodity prices in normal 
dollars 


Total non-oil 

106 

48 

23 

122 

1 3 

Petroleum 

- 8.9 

-98 

20 

3.0 

49 0 

Commodity prices in real terms * 

Total non-oil 

93 

76 

41 

13.0 

14 8 

Petroleum 

76 

7.4 

0J 

- .3 9 

57 I 

Average cost of funds 

In nominal terms 

10.3 

89 

89 

8.3 

72 

In real terms** 

18.2 

116 

101 

11 3 

86 


Notes : * Deflated by the G 5 Manufactures Unit Value Index 
** Average interest actually paid by 31 countries. 
Source • World Bank Annual Report 1987, p 48. 


Tabu 2: Medium and Long Term Debt oe Devh oping Counirii s 

(Billions of US dollars unless otherwise specified) 



1970 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

Debt outstanding and disbursed (DOD) 

(1) Oil-exporting countries 

14 

181 

194 

203 

201 

(2) Other developing countries 

53 

450 

479 

525 

514 

Interest payments and amortisation 

(1) Oil-exporting countries 

2 

31 

36 

36 

35 

(2) Other developing countries 

7 

60 

64 

72 

81 

Interest payments and amortisation as a 
percentage of exports of goods and services 

(1) Oil-exporting countries 

18.3 

27.8 

29.7 

31.2 

41.8 

(2) Other developing countries 

13.3 

16.7 

16.3 

18.5 

18.6 

DOD as percentage of the GDP 

(1) Oil-exporting countries 

16.3 

36.4 

37 5 

38 2 

44.5 

(2) Other countries 

13.1 

28.6 

301 

33 5 

29.6 


Source. Worl Bank Annual Report 1987, p SI. 
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cultivation,, another deteriorates for lack of 
upkeep. Population rises 2.7 per cent a year, 
but grain production only 1.5 per cent. ‘The 
challenge in Africa today is not even really 
to develop', says one African relief worker, 
*it’» to hold on to what we have*." 

One could go on, but it is pointless to do 
sa The problem of sub-Saharan Africa is 
not merely a sign of the failure of the World 
Bank; it is a sign of ‘aid weariness’ of 
developed countries, of increasing collective 
selfishness oi entire groups of people, of 
growing insensibility to human suffering. 
The failure of the World Bank (and other 
international institutions) in this context is 
not their inability to remedy the situation— 
they do not have the resources—but their 
insistence on ‘structural reform’ in these 
countries. It is this abject surrender by the 
new management of the World Bank to the 
indifference of the developed international 
community, the insistence of the Bank on 
'structural reform' by sub-Saharan Africa, 
of trade reform by other developing coun¬ 
tries as a precondition to Bank lending 
which one finds to be really objectionable. 

One need not waste too much time or 
space on the problem of trade liberalisation 
which the “Bank has actively supported... 
through its adjustment tending”. In other 
words, while the Bank is totally helpless to 
prevent trade barneis being set up by 
developed countries, it has been subtly and 
effectively pushing developing countries to 
unilaterally open up their economies to im¬ 
ports from developed countries, as a condi¬ 
tion of Bank loans granted to them. It is, 
as of old, 

The simple plan, 

That they shall have who have the power 
And they shall keep who can. 

The Bank’s efforts in regard to the issues 
of population the environment and women 
in development read much like the public 
relations literature one is used to from the 

Tabif 3: IBRD'IDA Disburm MrNis, b\ 
Soijrc t os Suppiv 

(Percentages) 

IBRD IDA 

(Cumulative (Cumulative 
to June to June 
1986) 1986) 


Developed countries 
France 

7.3 

93 

Federal Republic 
of Germany 

12.6 

10.9 

Italy 

6.7 

5.2 

Japan 

160 

15.1 

UK 

8.4 

14.1 

USA 

22.2 

13.3 

Tbtal (including 
other developed 
countries 

890 

83.7 

Developing countries 
India 

0.4 

18 

Tbtal developing 
countries 

11.0 

16.3 


Source: World Bank Annual Report, 1987, p 38. 


government of India; a lot of words adding 
upto nothing. And typically, president Con- 
able announced, in May 1987, that an “en¬ 
vironmental department... would be 
created in the Bank to help set the direction 
of Bank’s environmental policy, planning 
and research work..Very similar to the 
response of the government of India which 
has now created a department of environ¬ 
ment with an (idle) full cabinet minister in 
charge. A convenient way of shunting out 
a senior colleague, currently out of favour. 
For the African countries where, to quote 
from the Bank report, “deserts are 
spreading, forests are vanishing, and soil is 
eroding, Bank staff are being asked to 
draw up a special programme of technical 
studies..!’ (emphasis added). Curiously, 
one of the priorities in this connection is that 
“of designing a broad, long-term, inter¬ 
national project to improve and strengthen 
the environment of the Mediterranean 
region...”. An admirable project; but one 
would haw expected the Mediterranean 
countries to pay for cleaning up their own 
waterfront fouled up by their oil tankers. But 
then, the Shangri La of the affluent has to 
be kept pristine by the World Bank. 

The problems of developing countries are 
manifold, two of the major problems fac¬ 
ing them being the decline in commodity 
prices, and the crushing burden of debt 
repayments in a world of stagnant (or declin¬ 
ing) demand for their exports. Let us 
reproduce here some of the tell-tale figures 
from the annual report of the Bank (see 
Table 1). The burden of debt repayment— 
the overhang of the debt outstanding and 
disbursed (DO D)—may also be seen, as a 
reminder of the real problems facing 
developing countries, to which attention 
needs to be focused (see Thble 2). One fur¬ 
ther interesting point emerges from the pro¬ 
curement of goods and services against 
IBRD loans/lDA credits. These figures are 
briefly summed up in Thble 3. It may be 
noted that the figures in Thble 3 include the 
procurement of services under IDA credits 
for local construction programmes. 

It would be seen from Thble 1 that the 
terms of trade have not only moved sharply 
against oil-exporting countries but also 
against all other commodity-exporting coun¬ 
tries since the early eighties. At the same 
time, the external debt of the oil-exporting 
countries is now at a dangerously high level, 
and debt service payments more than 40 per 
cent of export earnings. The problems of the 
oil-exporting countries are somewhat 
unique; but the other developing countries 
(all of them taken together) are also in a 
highly unsatisfactory position, debt servicing 
being as much as 19 per cent of current ex¬ 
port earnings in the aggregate Of course, 
the situation varies significantly as between 
the debt-ridden Latin American countries, 
the desertified sub-Saharan African coun¬ 
tries, the poverty-ridden South Asian coun¬ 
tries, and all other developing countries. The 
problem here is not so much that the Bank 


is unable to provide the finance required for 
even the ‘rolling over’ of the outstanding 
debt of some of the heavily indebted 
countries—which are also hit by the adverse 
movement in their terms of trade—but that 
the Bank insists on all these countries pur¬ 
suing *structural adjustment’ and reform 
policies (which are likely to create large-scale 
unemployment and also otherwise run 
counter to the interests of the large masses 
of the population in these countries). Or 
liberal import policies even when the exports 
of these countries face non-tariff barriers in 
developed countries. 

Indeed, the problems faced by developing 
countries today are somewhat unique to each 
country. The annual report of the Bank does 
bring out some of these problems. What it 
fails to bring out is a satisfactory response 
to these widely divergent but acute problems 
of a large part of the world. Incidentally, 
where the real rate of growth of output varies 
between zero and five or six per cent per 
annum, and the return on investment is not 
significantly higher, can external borrowing 
at real rates of interest varying between 8.6 
and 11.6 per cent (even leaving out the 
exceptional rate of 18.2 per cent in 1982) be 
viable or substainable? The emphasis of the 
World Bank on Bank loans being used essen¬ 
tially as a lever to raise funds from the 
private capital market is likely to raise the 
average rate of interest, and thereby the debt 
service burden, for developing countries. 
Again, is the World Bank really helping 
developing countries attain self-reliant 
growth when even local construction pro¬ 
grammes (e g, for water supply) financed 
under IDA credits are thrown open to global 
competition, thereby making Bank loans/ 
IDA credits another means of financing the 
exports of developed countries? 

Whichever way one looks at the perfor¬ 
mance of the World Bank, one is left with 
the sinking feeling that despite significant 
increases in the volume of gross Bank len¬ 
ding (and the size of the Bank staff and ex¬ 
penses thereon), the conquest of world 
poverty remains-a distant, dream. 
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REPORTS 


Government Helping Rich Farmers 
Profit from Drought 

BM 

By keeping foodgrain releases for the food-for-work programme to 
the minimum, by encouraging export of farm commodities and by 
giving in to pressures to raise procurement prices, the government 
is actively helping rich farmers to make the most of the opportunity 
for making additional profits provided by the drought. 


A REMARKABLE quality of the prime 
minuter, Rajiv Gandhi, is his equanimity 
bordering on smugness. Its recent display 
was in his interview to the Newsweek 
magazine before his visit to the US. He said 
in response to a question on the Indian 
economy: “we have done very well”. This he 
said after declaring that “we have the highest 
growth rate in industry we have ever had, 8.7 
per cent this year and an average of 8.2 per 
cent over the pa.t three years”. He is also 
reported to have greatly impressed the 
Japanese government with the statistics of 
industrial production in India when during 
his stop-ovei at Ibkyo he got additional 
credits of two hundred million dollars from 
Japan for drought relief. This, together with 
the special World Bank aid of 300 million 
dollars for drought relief, has evidently made 
the drought recede from the prime minister’s 
mind. He interrupted his highly publicised 
drought relief campaign first to be in New 
Delhi when the Bofors team visited the coun¬ 
try and subsequently to go on one more 
foreign excursion. 

Meanwhile, the euphoria painstakingly 
cultivated during the last three years over the 
signal achievements in farm production and 
productivity has suddenly disappeared 
among official circles. The concern over the 
embarrassment of riches in the form of 
burgeoning stockpiles of farm produce, not 
only of wheat but also other commodities 
such as cotton and tabacccs etc, is giving way 
to panic in the government. The union 
cabinet secretary clearly hinted the other day 
at proposals for the import of one to three 
million tonnes of wheat to tide over the 
critical situation caused by the floods and 
drought—even ten million tonnes to replenish 
the buffer stock. Whatever has happened to 
the stockpile of 23 million tonnes of food- 
grains which was supposed to be an effective 
insurance against precisely such a contin¬ 
gency? Hints have been thrown about that 
the effective stock of wheat in hand is hardly 
eleven million tonnes and that this level of 
stock is just not adequate A part of the food- 
grains stock is supposed to have become unfit 
for human consumption, thanks to the in¬ 
efficiency of the Food Corporation of India. 

There are in addition reports about return 
to the infamous PL 480 arrangements for 
the import of foodgrains and edible oils 


import from other sources. It has been sub¬ 
sequently explained that edible oil supplies 
from the US will be handled by voluntary, 
agencies on both sides under Title 2 of 
PL 480 and will not be on government 
account. This will be international charity 
simple and pure for the unfortunate victims 
of drought and flood in India. How is it that 
India has suddenly plunged to this sorry 
state after the boastful claims till recently 
of the green revolution? The first inkling was 
provided when the union minister of agricul¬ 
ture told Lok Sabha at the end of a lengthy 
debate on floods and drought that the 
government had been advised against liberal 
releases of foodgrains from the buffer stock. 
The government has since been very tight 
fisted with the releases of foodgrains for the 
victims of floods and drought. 

Niggardly Foodgrain Releases 

While the spectacle of the prime minister’s 
hurricane visits to the drought-hit states was 
staged with fanfare and the central teams 
took their own time leisurely to assess the 
need of these states for central assistance for 
drought and flood relief, the central govern¬ 
ment has so far released barely half a million 
tonnes of foodgrains during the last four 
months for the food-for-work programme 
when millions of landless farm workers and 
poor peasants have been without gainful 
employment on parched lands. The govern¬ 
ment has found it more convenient to 
mobilise additional financial resources 
through fiscal measures for drought and 
flood relief than use the real resources in the 
form of foodgrain stocks in its hands to pro¬ 
vide immediate and effective relief to the 
starving populations and use idle labour 
power to build new assets and generate new 
employment and income in the economy. 
Ironically, there has been a feverish effort, 
side by side; to find export outlets for surplus 
farm commodities, including foodgrains 
from government stocks. Contracts have 
been entered into for the export of nearly 
a million tonnes of wheat, twice the quantity 
that has been released for the food-for-work 
programme in the country, during the cur¬ 
rent year itself. These exports entail losses 
and have to be heavily subsidised because 
of the relatively low price of wheat in the 
world market. There is evidently more to the 


export of wheat which has to be subsidised 
than merely earning of foreign exchange at 
a high cost. The government has also en¬ 
couraged export of sugar, cotton, onions and 
other farm commodities on a similar basis. 

Looked at more closely, it will be seen that 
the export of farm commodities is not in¬ 
spired merely by the desperate need to earn 
foreign exchange which in a large part is 
simply frittered away on inessential imports. 
The compelling reason, in fact, is the 
demand for creating and maintaining at all 
costs a profitable market for commercial far¬ 
ming which is a relatively small segment of 
India’s farm sector on which 70 per cent of 
its population subsists. Commercial farming 
has beat vigorously promoted by government 
policies since the mid-sixties. The rich 
farmers constituting about 3 per cent of the 
Indian peasantry who are engaged in com¬ 
mercial farming have in the eighties acquired 
powerful economic and political clout to dic¬ 
tate their terms at the cost of farm workers, 
poor peasants and the mass of urban con¬ 
sumers, besides the needs of balanced 
development of the national economy. Presi¬ 
dent Reagan took much relish the other day 
in his UN address in paying rich compli¬ 
ments to India’s achievements on the farm 
front. Significantly enough, he placed this 
achievement in the wider frame of the 
triumph of the market principle in India’s 
farm policy which by the American presi¬ 
dent’s ideology and philosophy deserved 
special support and encouragement. India 
is presently given special consideration by 
the ruling classes in the developed capitalist 
countries, above all the US, for the bold pro¬ 
motion of the market principle in its plans 
for the modernisation of the Indian economy. 
The farm sector presents in this context the 
biggest challenge and opportunity. The effort 
of the government to observe the market 
principle and give a spur lo commercial 
farming even in the face of severe and wide¬ 
spread drought and floods, it would appear, 
deserved plaudits from president Reagan. 

Growth of Commerc ial AGRicuLruRE 

Improvements in production and produc¬ 
tivity in the farm sector, if broad-based, 
result in improvement in the consumption 
of the farm producer and only a relatively 
small part of the incremental production 
would come to the market. This would not 
serve the purpose of either import-substitu¬ 
tion in some farm commodities or satisfac¬ 
tion of effective demand in the urban market 
for some others, the objectives with which 
the government has been concerned since the 
launching of the new agricultural strategy 
in the mid-sixties It has, therefore, gone all 
out to assist those farmers who are in a posi¬ 
tion to produce marketable surpluses which 
they can be induced to sell to the govern¬ 
ment or in the open market. The small 
farmers, even if they produce more per acre 
by intensive use of labour than the bigger 
ones who deploy modern technology and 
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from the US, in addition to their commercial 
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machinery and produce more per person 
employed, would keep a major part of the 
incremental production for self-consumption 
and generate marketable surpluses only on 
a relatively modest scale The small farmer 
was, therefore, cast aside in the official 
scheme of things ordained for Indian agri¬ 
culture. Reform of land relations and re¬ 
distribution of land in favour of the landless 
and the small landholders logically ceased 
to have priority in the drive for promoting 
commercial agriculture Incentive procure¬ 
ment prices and subsidised inputs for the 
farmers producing for the market have 
become the credo of government policy. 

Policies which enlarge the scale and sweep 
of commercial farming have, therefore, 
tended to be pursued. On the other hand, 
measures such as increase in the proportion 
of payments in kind, that is in the form of 
foodgrains, under special employment pro¬ 
grammes or higher subsidy for sale of wheat 
to vulnerable sections under the public 
distribution system have been proposed with 
extreme reluctance and half-heartedly. This 
has not been at all fortuitous, rhe impressive 
strides that commercial agriculture hds made 
has created such powetful vested interests 
that the market for foodgrains has to be 
managed to subserve their interests. That 
was the reason for scuttling of the food-for- 
work programme in 1980 and this is what 
has stood in the way of its revival in spite 
of the rising levels of bufferstocks in recent 
years A massive food-tor-work programme 
by generating new employment and incomes 
improves the bargaining power of the work¬ 
ing people in the rural economy. It also 
stabilises the food market and prevents 
surplus farmers from rigging up prices dur¬ 
ing periods of shortages as they are doing 
at present. Reports from Punjab and 
Haryana suggest that market arrivals are 
normal but it is the private trade which is 
picking up these arrivals at prices higher 
than the procurement prices fixed for public 
purchasing agencies. The public purchasing 
agencies aie sitting back at present and will 
presumably move when the price level for 
rabi grains in themaiket settles down. With 
no special steps foi public agencies to pro¬ 
cure rabi grains, it is on the cards that the 
buffer stocks of rice may well deplete con¬ 
siderably and impoit of foodgrains may 
become unavoidable. It is temarkable in this 
context that the demand for what is euphe¬ 
mistically called remunerative prices for the 
farm produce is becoming more and more 
stiident and all political parties represented 
in parliament—whatever their ideology and 
leanings, light or left -are vying with one 
another to extend full throated support to 
this demand as the most pressing in the con¬ 
ditions of drought. 

Farm Price Lobby 

The question of remunerative price for 
farmers had assumed importance as part of 
the new agricultural strategy launched in the 
mid-sixties for promoting commercial far¬ 
ming and extracting adequate marketable 
surpluses to meet the demand of the urban 
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economy for farm produce. When the overall 
shortage of farm produce, especially of 
foodgrains, was overcome by the mid- 
seventies, the procurement prices for farm 
produce became support prices to protect the 
surplus farmer from a possible crash of 
prices in the open market. The price of any 
commodity, becomes relevant and meaning¬ 
ful only in a structure of relative prices and 
incomes. The demand for hikes in procure¬ 
ment prices when they in fact are support 
prices has to be judged accordingly. What 
needs to be kept in mind also is the fact that 
pnees of agricultural commodities are not 
fixed or controlled. All that is done is that 
public authority offers to purchase market¬ 
able surpluses in the farm sector at fixed 
support prices to prevent distress sale by the 
farmers in the open market in conditions of 
‘glut’ arising in the main from ineffective 
demand for want of adequate purchasing 
power in rural and urban areas. For the rest, 
the surplus farm producer is free to sell his 
produce at any price he can get in the 
market. He is doing precisely that during the 
current kharif marketing season. 

What about, cost of production? The cost 
of production used to be at one time worked 
out by the Agricultural Prices and Costs 
Commission by taking into account ‘paid 
out* costs of the producers plus computed 
value of family labour. This was satisfactory 
enough for the vast majority of the Indian 
farmers and gave them a fair return. With 
the launching of the new agricultural 
strategy and switch to commercial farming 
by the upper stratum of farmers, however, 
other cost items, including rental value of 
land and interest on owned fixed capital, 
have also been taken into account to take 
care of the interests of nch farmers who may 
not themselves cultivate land but might only 
be supervising their farm operations and the 
marketing of their surplus production. In 
fixing the procurement/support prices for 
farm produce, the government has often 
gone beyond the cost of production so com¬ 
prehensively calculated. 

lb demand still higher prices than those 
recommended by the Agricultural Prices 
Commission and fixed by the government 
is to violate all rational economic criteria to 
promote the interests of a small upper 
stratum of rich farmers. The fact, after all, 
is that less than 10 per cent of agricultural 
households own over 55 per cent of agricul¬ 
tural land. More than 50 per cent of irriga¬ 
tion facilities are also controlled by these 
households. In addition, much of the institu¬ 
tional credit as well as modern inputs and 
machines that go into the agricultural sector 
are monopolised by them. It is this upper 
stratum of farmers which produces the 
bulk—nearly two-thirds—of the marketable 
surpluses in the agricultural sector and 
which is so vociferously demanding higher 
and higher procurement/support prices. Side 
by side, however, there is the growing number 
of poor farmers and landless farm workers 
who not only do not produce for the market 
but have actually td buy year after year a 
sizable part of their consumption needs from 
the surplus farmers to be able to survive. It 


is the position of poor farmers and landless 
farm workers which becomes vulnerable in 
the face of increases in procurement/support 
prices of farm produce, especially food- 
grains, particularly in drought conditions. 

SPURIOUS ARGUMENT 

It is obvious that the cry for so-called 
remunerative prices for foodgrains subserves 
the interest only of rich farmers and exposes 
small farmers and landless farm workers to 
intensified exploitation both as consumers 
and wage earners. The idea that the question 
of remunerative prices for farm produce is 
a matter of interest, or rather clash of in¬ 
terests. between rich urban consumers and 
the rural producers, in which the latter being 
weak deserve special consideration is indeed 
spurious. Equally spurious is the argument 
advanced by the rich farmer lobby that once 
surplus farmers get remunerative prices for 
their marketable surplus, they would pass on 
their gains to the poor farmers and landless 
farm workers. This is a variant of the so- 
called trickle down theory which has been 
cynically used increasingly to cast the 
burdens of development on the most vulner¬ 
able segments of society. The growing dis¬ 
parities and concentration of economic 
assets and power both in agriculture and in¬ 
dustry during the last four decades testify 
to this position. 

It is totally impermissible, therefore, for 
anyone who claims to be a leftist to talk of 
the effects of drought on the rural economy 
and loss of farm incomes in the aggregate. 
So far as official policy is concerned, it has 
been committed since the mid-sixties on the 
side of a small upper stratum of so-called 
viable farmers engaged in commercial far¬ 
ming and unreservedly promotes its interests. 
The fact indeed is that the Congress(l) 
leadership has been anxious after its debacle 
in the 1977 elections and its triumphant 
return to power in 1980 to outbid Charan 
Singh and others like him as a champion of 
the farmers. Hence the amendments in the 
terms of references of the Agricultural Prices 
and Costs Commission and the decision to 
nominate representatives of farmers on it so 
that it ceases to be an expert body and 
becomes an open lobby of the rich farmers. 

The APCC so long as it was an expert 
body always objected to the prices of farm 
produce mooted by the state governments. 
This has been a marked feature over the 
years of the administered prices of sugarcane. 
It appears that a similar position is being 
created in the case of foodgrain prices with 
announcement of special bonuses by state 
governments over and above the minimum 
prices recommended by the APCC. The 
Punjab government has announced a special 
bonus of Rs 17 per quintal for paddy. The 
Haryana government could not lag behind. 
Other state governments mav follow suit. 
The competition for winning over the rich 
farmers constituency between the ruling 
party and the opposition parties and 
populist politics generally are bound to 
queer the pitch for sane economic policies 
and for political contention on their basis. 





Where Have the Workers’ 

Wages Gone? 

Repair of River Embankments in Sunderbans 

Mahasveta Devi 


While the financial allotment for schemes for repair of river 
embankments in Sunderbans in West Bengal are determined 
according to the work norms adopted for the National Rural 
Employment Programme, the workers are being actually paid on 
the basis of more onerous norms and are thus being deprived of a 
part of their legitimate wages. Complaints right upto the highest 
levels of the West Bengal government have brought no succour to 
the poor workers. 


SUNDFRBANS, in ihe south of South 
24-Parganas district, is interlaced by rivers 
and raised earth-embankments protect (he 
appioach areas on both sides ol the nv.eis 
In October 1985 the river embankment 
areas were scveiel* damaged bv a cyclone 
Ihe department ol ungation, government 
ot West Bengal, picpared details ol 
estimates, including iabonr/wage compo¬ 
nent statement sheets, in connection with 
repair and restoration of nvei embank 
ments damaged by the cvelonc Repair and 
restoration of liver embankments is ac¬ 
tually digging the earth and carrying the 
same to the embankment Also, only eight 
to ten feet high embankments arc repaired 
and restoicd The olticial procedure is as 
follows, the irrigation engineers make 
detailed schemes and plan-estimates The 
executive irrigation engineers send the 
plans to various irrigation department 
sub-divisional oificers or SDOs. The zilla 
parishad sabhadhipati sends moncydrafts 
to the said SDOs with clear-cut directives 
towards implementation, supervision and 
check-up ol the schemes Wage rate is as 
per the National Rural Employment Pro¬ 
gramme (NREP) rate and one man-day is 
counted when the labourer cuts 60 eft of 
earth within 50 feet distance from the em¬ 
bankment, 50 eft from 51 to 100 feet 
distance and 40 eft from 101 to 150 feet 
distance. The wage rate per man-day is 
twelve rupees in cash, or eight kilos of 
wheat or six rupees and four kilos of 
wheat. This rate was introduced in 1986 
and has remained the same m 1987. 

For implementation of the scheme, 
every panchayat (the final and ultimate 
implementation authority) should form a 
beneficiary committee consisting of 
members from the panchayat samiti, zilla 
panshad, representatives of both the local 
MLA and the local MP. The panchayat 
pradhan will implement the schemes with 
help from ihe members of the beneficiary 
committee, and advice from th^ block 


sub assistant engineers and m igation 
department overseers In 1986 full duet 
lion to the SDOs, irrigation department, 
was sent by the /ilia parishad v ide memo 
No 3005(3)/FP/NRfcP dated 3011986 
and a seheine foi Rs 60,75,777 was 
giantcd for the Basmti panehavai sain it i 
area alone, and the /ilia patishad handed 
over, in phases, Rs 26,10,000 rupees and 
9,000 quintals ol wheat to the Basanti 
panchayat sanuti Probably the entire 
amount was released to the twelve pan 
chayat piadhans under the said samiti of 
which the Basanti panchayat samiti is also 
one But when it came to actual work, a 
very different proccduie was followed, 
flouting the guidelines 100 c(t ot eaith 
work went to make one man-day Ihe 
guidelines nowhere mention 100 eft earth 
work lhc poor laboureis were deprived 
of forty to fifty per cent of the legal 
wages 

It became known the way the aborntna 
bly poor laboureis were being cheated ot 
their rightful dues Sunderbans is vciv 
backward, very poor and drinking water 
scarcity is a peimanent feature of the 
locality though there is a scpaiatc 
Sunderban Development Coi potation 
Educational and communication facilities 
are primeval 1 he people are mostly poor 
When the labourers piotested. thev were 
warned in no uncertain terms that piotests 
might lead to ‘no work* Abdus Satnad 
Mandal, a member of the panchayat 
samiti and also oi the beneficiary commit¬ 
tee, informed all the relevant authorities, 
including the chief minister and Benoy 
Chowdhury, the highly respected minister 
for land reforms and panchayats The ap¬ 
peals did not receive any response The 
irrigation officeis are said to have pleaded 
their inability to take any step to redress 
the matter The block development officer 
is said to have replied that he could 
not do anything either as the ultimate 
authority lay with the sabhapati of the 
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panchayat samitis and the various pan¬ 
chayat pradhans. Abdus Samad Mandal 
along with some deprived labourers filed 
a case with the Calcutta High Court 
(C R No 1240(W 1987) out of sheer 
desperation so that the labourers could get 
their due share of wages The case is sub- 
judice now, but the complainants are 
prepared to withdraw the case if the 
labourers get their back-pay 

in 1987 dnectivcs and scheme-plan- 
cstimates have been issued as per rules as 
in 1986 1 he executive engineer, irrigation 
department, loynagar division, sent direc¬ 
tives to the SDO irrigation, Basanti, to 
picpaie schemes and plan-estimates for 
repair and icstoration work on the river 
embankments with labour rate as per 
ungation dcpaitmcnl rate and send 
ihe same to the panchayat samitis on 
19 6 1987 1 he SDO ungation granted, in 
the first phase, a schem* for lour lakhs 
ol rupees and sent tht amount to the BDO 
and others 1 he BIX) icviscd the rate as 
per BDO memo No 1079 dated 20 7.1987, 
conceited it to NR1 P iai- as in 1986, 
made a scheme lor nineteen lakhs of 
lupees and icquested the SDO irrigation 
to vc* the scheme Ultimately the SDO 
ungation, Basanti, made a scheme tor 
approximately thirteen lakhs of rupees 
with laboui wage late according to NREP 
uitc got the scheme gtanted, and sent it 
to the BDO on 241987 As in 1986, this 
seat too. the different sninities have 
leceived guidelines for embankment repair 
work as pet “Ieclinical (midehnes and 
Schedule of Work of Rural Development 
Works, c invei nment of West Bengal'* This 
year too benefit lary committees have been 
toimcd Monty has come Work is going 
on 1 his sear l here is no pros ision for cut¬ 
ting and cairying 40 eft of earth fiom a 
dislanct ol 101 to l'O feet from the em¬ 
bankment involved 

If the panchavats this year pas the 
laboureis as pci guidelines, thev admit 
induectly that in 1986 they cheated the 
labourers ol then dues So, in 1987 too, 
m the Basanti panchayat samiti area the 
labourers aic made io cut and cariy 100 
clt of earth per man dav 1 lie itiles are 
being flouted both distance wise and ctl- 
wise Th< laboureis ate losing in man- 
days, wages and toodgiams every day 

So the pool labouieis of the Sunder¬ 
bans art losing But vv ho are making col¬ 
ossal pi of us out of their losses’ Well, it 
might well be the same people with the 
same political clout who piofited in 1986 
It might not be In this state it is extremely 
difticult to unearth chaiges of misuse of 
funds Either the entire mattei is kept 
buried on a thousand pretexts, or there is 
a stony silence regarding poor people’s 
complaints. The bureaucrats admit their 
helplessness and the panchayats are fast 
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becoming power-bastions, it is sadly true 
of this state that the administrative system 
is reduced to a state of almost non¬ 
functioning as the ultimate controlling 
authority lies with the political parties. 

This year the labourers are raising 
voices of protest. This year too, they are 
receiving the usual threats. This year too, 
the complainants of yesteryear are ap¬ 
proaching the same authorities and receiv¬ 
ing the same replies. The bureaucrats are 
helpless and the panchayats are the 
ultimate gods. Even in the mythologies 
not all gods are benign and benevolent. 
As this year’s added bonus, some pan- 
chayat pradhans are asking the labourers 
to continue working as they would be paid 
the full amount later Let us not enter into 
the mystery of how this earth cutting is 
measured. The savant, Ramakrishna, had 
said long ago, what seems to be earth is 
money. This is very true today. Earth 
cutting, digging, loading, unloading, 
keeping, is more profitable than any 
construction work. 

We have no doubt that a careful audit 
might prove that the allegations are not 
untrue. The central and state governments 
are so keen to eradicate poverty and there 
does not seem to be any paucity of funds. 
1 his money is spent too. But where is the 
reflection of the expenditure upon the soil 
or in the life of the target beneficiaries? 
Sunderbans river embankment restoration 
and repair work is in its second year. 
Maybe it will continue for more years. It 
needs serious looking into how the pan¬ 
chayats could ignore the guidelines and 
made their own guidelines as to the eft of 
earth cutting and carrying . And what is 
the answer to “where have the man-days 
gone and the wages?” The labourers lost 
in man-days and wages last year. Why did 
the authorities totally ignore their ap¬ 
peals? This attitude of the authorities 
forced Abdus Samad Mandal to take to 
the high court. Despite this, this year 
too, the same fate is suffered by the 
labourers. How much money, for how 
many labourers? And wherefrom came 
the 100 eft measurement of earth? The 
guidelines never mention this measure¬ 
ment. And how is it that the bureaucrats 
can do nothing in cases of such gross 
discrepancy? Have they been totally 
robbed of their powers? 

What I have written here applies to river 
embankment work under Basanti pan- 
chayat samiti alone and that too upon 
A S Mandat's report which 1 have found 
to be true after making enquiries! One is 
so reminded of the old 1PTA song! 

How to count the names of the cheats 

When everyone is a cheat 

The malik cheats, the moneylender cheats. 

And God is the worst of them all. 


I wish the state government would make 
a thorough enquiry into the matter and 
put things right. It is not enough to listen 
to the givers. It is more urgent to listen 


THE government has lately been releasing 
official documents on important policy 
areas. The latest one to emerge is one on 
India's water resources. Though it was ap¬ 
proved at the second mening of the 
National Water Resources Council on 
September 9. it has yet to be circulated 
outside limited government circles. This 
is a bit surprising as it is a small docu¬ 
ment of only IS pages. 

The Press Information Bureau has in¬ 
stead concentrated on publicising the 
prime minister’s eloquent speech on the 
occasion. In a way, it is good. For, the 
PM’s eloquence gives some clue to the 
newness of the water policy. The policy 
document makes rather drab reading, not¬ 
withstanding its comprehensiveness in 
touching upon various pertinent issues. It 
is, of course, not very fair to expect ef¬ 
fusiveness in a policy document. Nor one 
should quarrel with it because it fails to 
give an inkling into the practical dif¬ 
ficulties of operationalising the policy 
prescriptions. 

Strictly speaking, there is hardly 
anything new about the policy prescrip¬ 
tions which are already to be found in 
various reports of committees, commis¬ 
sions, study groups, individual scholars, 
etc. If at all there is anything new, it is the 
idea of transferring water from one river 
basin to another. Though the issue is 
mentioned on a low key in the main docu¬ 
ment (para 3.4, p 6), the prime minister 
spotlighted it as follows in his speech: 

Another significant conceptual achievement 
is the recognition that the development of 
river basins need not always be directed only 
at the people living within that basin. Our 
men are bountiful and if properly harnessed 
many of these riven can meet adequately the 
requirements of the people living in the basin 
and still have something left over for others 
less fortunately placed (emphasis added). 
In India, we already have a few 
exantples of inter-basin transfer of water. 
The Beas-Sutlej link diverts some Beas 
water to Sutlej river beeause ill 'the upper 


to the rightftil grievances of the benefi¬ 
ciaries. And this is only one story of how 
Sunderbans is being developed to what 
benefit for the truly poor. 


reaches Beas happen* to flow about 1,000 
feet above the Sutlej level. Likewise, there 
are three/four cases in the western Ghats, 
in which the streams have been diverted 
eastwards to the water-deficit Deccan. I 
think the most promising scope for intef- 
basin transfer exists in the Western Ghats 
whose west-flowing streams carry over 21 
million hectare-metres of water, of which 
only 3 million hectare-metres can be 
utilised in the narrow (but long) coastal 
region of Malabar and Konkan. It is true 
that there is likewise a lot of water 
available in eastern India. But it cannot 
be transferred to the water-deficit Deccan 
plateau situated about 2,000 feet above the 
river levels of the east. This is a pipe 
dream. In point of fact, the whole idea 
of transfer of Himalayan waters to the 
southern peninsula, either via the Ganga- 
Cauvery link or the Garland Canals of 
Captain Dastoor, is outside the practical 
realm, notwithstanding its political appeal 
in terms of the north supplying water to 
water-short south. Actually, it is symp¬ 
tomatic of an inadequate understanding 
of our water bounty even in well-educated 
circles. The author was astounded to hear 
from a well-meaning agricultural scientist 
(with some claim to eminence in agri¬ 
cultural economics) when he suggested at 
a meeting of senior scientists that all the 
river waters of Punjab be allocated to 
Rajasthan, and Punjab be made to de¬ 
pend on its groundwater reserves only. 
While he showed awareness that produc¬ 
tivity of water is greater the more dry a 
region is, he revealed an absymally poor 
understanding of the nature and sources 
of groundwater resources. It is such 
people with inadequate knowledge about 
their resources who arc a great obstacle 
in resolving problems of water sharing 
even within the same river basin, not to 
mention of inter-basin transfer. 

The policy document emphasises water 
resource planning at river basin level 
rather thus in terms of state or district 


Towards a New Water Policy? 

B D Dhawan 


There is little that is new in the National Water Policy adopted by 
the National Water Resources Council last month, except perhaps 
the idea of transferring water from one river basin to another. 

The technological and political limitations to such transfer need to 
be better appreciated. 
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boundaries. Since the basins of .major 
riven of India cover more than a single 
state, problems of reconciling inter-state 
interests arise. The greater the scarcity of 
water in relation to land, the more intense 
can be the conflict in sharing the waters 
among the states of the basin. Here, as a 
result of the past history of water dispute, 
such as that in the United States, rather 
acceptable principles for sharing river 
waters have emerged. For example; sharing 
water in proportion to the contribution to 
river flow by the catchment area of each 
state is a gfeod working principle. Yet, 
negotiations in practice can be quite 
acrimonious, partly for genuine reasons 
(e g, unequal burden of disruption costs 
due to submergence of land by a reservoir) 
and partly for lack of a correct understan¬ 
ding of the complex nature of the water 
resource on the part of people at large. 

The bountifulness of our water resources, 
especially groundwater resources, needs a 
clearer appreciation. When it comes to 
inter-basin transfer of surplus waters, the 
very concept of surplus water needs pro¬ 
per understanding. About half the river 
flows in India arc not tappable for techno- 
economic reasons, an assessment that has 
been reaffirmed in the policy document 
(para 1.2, p 1). The states, whose waters 
are contemplated for diversion to other 
states, may readily condescend if un- 
exploitable waters constitute a large 
fraction of their water resources. Unfor¬ 
tunately, rivers with such abundance of 
unexploitable water as the Brahmaputra 
and Gandak in the east are mis-situated 
with respect to water deficit basins of the 
west and south. Within the water deficit 
basins, the estimated proportion of un¬ 
exploitable water is very low, that is, they 
cannot be deemed to be bountiful enough 
to spare substantial quantities for other 
water-deficit basins even if technical 
possibilities do exist. 

The insufficiency of our water resources 
needs some expounding, especially for the 
benefit of those readers who think there 
is plenty of groundwater underneath the 
land. Groundwater is indeed more plenti¬ 
ful in natural occurrence than is surface 
water (excluding sea water that is unfit for 
irrigation purpose). But this comparative 
ranking of the two water sources is in 
stock terms. In order to sustain irrigated 
farming in perpetuity the stock concept 
of groundwater resources is irrelevant. 
Instead, we have to go by the flow con¬ 
cept, whereby groundwater potential for 
irrigation purpose is assessed in terms of 
annual additions to the stock of ground- 
water. Evidently, depletion of ground- 
water resource can be avoided when an¬ 
nual withdrawals of groundwater tend to 
equal annual, replenishment. That is to 
say, we overdraw on groundwater reserves 
during bad rainfall years but underdraw 


during good rainfall years so as to com¬ 
pensate for the excessive withdrawals 
during bad rainfall years. 

In flow terms, our endowment of 
groundwater is far less bountiful than that 
of surface water. Official estimates reveal 
that the ultimate irrigation potential of 
groundwater in India is for about 42 
million hectares of crop area, which con¬ 
stitutes about 3S per cent of the total 
irrigation potential of the country that is 
attainable with full exploitation of our 
exploitable water resources. Those who 
plead for according high priority to the 
development of groundwater-based irriga¬ 
tion must appreciate the limits in this 
regard. Firstly, there is the natural paucity 
of this resource. Secondly, we have already 
tapped nearly three-fourths of the 
ultimate groundwater potential of 42 
million hectares. In other words, the un¬ 
tapped groundwater potential is now barely 
one-fourth of the total untapped irriga- 


JHARGRAM is an area where the economy 
is still predominantly based on forest and 
agriculture, literacy is extremely low and 
industries are only few. Different ethnic 
groups live side by side. Among the ttibals 
santals, politically and numerically, 
occupy an important position. The 
kurmis, a non-schcduled community, by 
raising a demand to be included under the 
scheduled list, have created a new position 
for themselves by their interactive 
behaviour both with the tribals and non- 
tribals. Lodhas, generally known as 
criminal tribe, have become a cause of 
social conflict by their acts of cognitive 
offence. On the other hand, the persecuted 
life of the lodhas is an illustration of ad¬ 
ministrative aggression in the name of 
conflict management. Finally, the Hindu 
middle class through its organisation of 
power and acquired advantages has been 
infiltrating into the land of both tribal and 
non-tribal inhabitants creating physical 
and psychological antagonism. 

The santal-lodha interaction arises out 
of value-ridden social incompatibility. 
Lodhas’ criminal activities in the form of 
burglary, robbery, mugging, etc, creates 
strong resentment in santal society. 
Sometimes santals make organised attack 
on the lodhas resulting in mass killing and 
destruction of property. The coercive ad- 
mini$trative action has pushed the entire 
Iodha community into a condition 


tion potential of the country. Therefore, 
irrespective of the superiority of ground- 
water over surface irrigation, we have to 
persist with the development of surface 
irrigation works for meeting our irrigation 
needs. 

To conclude, there is no doubt that a 
fair implementation of the water policy is 
going to be no easy task. Water being a 
state subject in the Indian constitution, 
states may resist, more for political than 
for genuine economic considerations, cen¬ 
tral interventions at implementation stage. 
Success in this area cannot be ensured by 
argument and tribunals. The outcome will 
be shaped by the extent of give-and-take 
•spmt.among states. To foster such a spirit 
we have to work on a wide front, including 
‘extension’ education in the realm of 
water resources. No less impoitant is the 
professional engineers’ will to assert 
themselves in the face of their political 
masters. 


of psychic pcisecution producing a 
disastrous effect on their social behaviour. 
They have developed a tendency to 
withdraw from the modern society and do 
not display interest in acquiring tools of 
urban-industrial society in the form of 
education oi vocational skill Very few of 
them are willing to do manual work. This 
is a fwm of non-participation of the 
group in the social process. As long as this 
psychological withdrawal continues they 
will suffer from inoie intense persecution 
and continue to indulge m criminal 
activities 

Santal non-tribal frictions arise out of 
deep socio economic structural mal¬ 
adjustment. kooted in the historical fac¬ 
tors of land relationship it has become a 
multidimensional problem. Tribal percep¬ 
tion of hindu middle class expansion from 
the newly developing urban-industrial 
centres and giadual transfer of landed 
property from the tribals fo the industrial 
workers has created an extremely sensitive 
conflict situation. As a result the tribals 
have become intensely political. With the 
advent of urban-industrial middle class 
tubal politics has become mote aggressive: 
The real and perceived damage due to 
transfer of land from the tribals to the 
non-tribals has become the principal iden¬ 
tifiable source of tribal unrest. There is 
gradual expansion of non-tribal settle¬ 
ment of new immigrants from urban in- 




Ethnicity and Conflict in Jhargram 
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Social tensions are running high among tribals in Jhargram. Not 
only arc there conflicts developing between the tribals and the new 
urban-industrial middle class, but among the tribals themselves. 
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dustrial centres who come to this area 
either after retirement or buy land before 
retirement with a plan to settle here later. 
Ihbals have reacted strongly to this almost 
as intensely as the Bengalis do against the 
Marwari settlers in Calcutta. In the pro 1 
cess a social and political movement has 
been generated. This has had the effect of 
stimulating a feeling of oneness among 
the tribals. This collective feeling, 
however, does not arise out of spon¬ 
taneous emotive impulse. It was created 
with a definite political motive. The iden¬ 
tifiable source of discontent has been 
mystified with the introduction of the 
concept of Mu or aliens, lb the tribals 
anybody coming from outside is a Mu. 
Diku domination is identified with non- 
tribal administration. The demand for a 
tribal Jharkhand state is an extension of 
tribal feeling of separation from the non- 
tribals. In fact the diku symbol is more 
important for the preservation of conflict- 
condition than the diku as a social fact. 

The tribal movement for a separate 
state was built on two issues—exploitation 
by the non-tribals and exclusiveness of 
tribal culture. A strong sentiment was 
created on the issue of exploitation which 
finally culminated in political extremism 
of physical annihilation of rich peasants 
in early 1970s. An attempt was made to 
develop an intense ethnic antagonism 
against the rich peasants—the symbol of 
exploitation. 

The symbol, however, was not proved 
very effective. Political extremism failed 
to strike roots in the society. The failure 
can be partly explained by the fact that 
extremism came here primarily as a 
political doctrine and had no real relation 
with the life style. Extremism came here 
as a means to the path of ‘revolution*. This 
concept of revolution does not agree with 
the worldview of the tribals. 

The kurmis occupy a paradoxical posi¬ 
tion. On the one hand they are shown in 
the census as a caste under hindu com¬ 
munity which they deny. Their alignment 
with the tribals on many issues has created 
new structural tensions in the society. On 
the other hand, as a non-scheduled com¬ 
munity they do not belong to the in-group 
of the tribals. Most of the rich peasants 
belong to the kurmi community. Again 
they were the catalyst of extremism in the 
area. Intellectually their leadership is con¬ 
sidered valuable: But when some rich 
peasants of this community were killed by 
the extremists the kurmis began to oppose 
extremism, lb them community was more 
important than class. 

The symbol of ethnic cultural identity 
has an enduring effect. Culture con¬ 
sciousness and interactive role differentials 
have produced a sense of separation 
among the tribals. U is also to be noted 


that the ethnic cultural identity is also in¬ 
fluenced by some external factors inter¬ 
acting directly with ethnic life. The forest 
is one of those factors. Living in a stag¬ 
nant isolated forest economy tribals were 
not much exposed to competition. With 
the breakdown of the forest economy and 
the gradual development of modern 
urban-industrial economy a condition of 
competition has been created. This ele¬ 
ment of competition in the social struc¬ 
ture exposes tribal weaknesses and inade¬ 
quacies. This situation has cumulatively 
produced a restive condition. 

With the expansion of the non-tribal 
settlement in the area the persecution 
psychology has been increasing and as a 
result the ground of conflict has been 
widened. 

Partly dominance in the local self- 
government like panchayat has seriously 
affected the power of the bureaucracy and 
opened new grounds of conflict and fric¬ 
tion between the political leadership and 
the bureaucracy. The qualitative difference 
between the officials and the public 
representatives to the local democratic 
bodies is creating a problem of adjust¬ 
ment. Gradually the distinction between 
rational and non-rational action is 
ignored. In a small traditional society 
every group tends to come under political 
shelter. So political intervention and 
pressure on bureaucracy has become a 
part of the political culture. As a result 
conflict with bureaucracy has become in¬ 
stitutionalised and ritualised. 

This was shown when five villages in 
Jhargram subdivision totally and silently 
boycotted the last parliamentary poll. 
These villafes have been demanding an 
approach read to their villages. Political 
parties proved useless in the face of 
bureaucratic inaction. The people 
themselves decided to adopt election- 
boycott as a new instrument. The 
villagers’ response to this was total. This 
act of the villagers implies two things: 
One, the rejection of political parties as 
the guardian of peoples interest, and two, 
rejection of routine methods as in¬ 
struments to bring pressure. It is also a 
quest for a new institution for the protec¬ 
tion of people’s interest. 

The racial situation has become 
tension-ridden due to cleavages in the 
value system of the tribals. The lodha pro¬ 
blem has no easy Solution. Marked by a 
deep sense of social alienation they live 
a peculiarly isolated life leaving no scope 
for interaction at the social level. The pro¬ 
blem becomes more complicated due Jo 
the .community’s limited absorbing 
capacity of normative values. The ques¬ 
tion that has been raised a number of 
times but has remained unanswered is how 
the lodhas can be brought under normal 


social activities. They show no political in¬ 
terest or ambition. So their participation 
in the political process has remained very 
low. They have not produced any popular 
leader, as the santals. have, who can 
politically or otherwise lead them to the 
fold of accepted social process. Ad¬ 
ministrative coercion has been pushing 
them further away from the social process. 
The crimes that they have been commit¬ 
ting so far are not of very serious nature. 
This is perhaps because they do not know 
the use of fire arms. If they gradually 
learn to control the fire arms they may 
turn into bigger and more dangerous 
criminals like the dacoits of the Chambal 
valley. The socio-psychological climate is 
conducive for them to move towards that 
direction. 

On the other hand, conflicts that arise 
out of ethnicity of the santals and other 
tribes and their asymetrical relationship 
with the urban-industrial middle class will 
tend to become politically more violent. 
Empirically it has been proved that any 
encroachment on the settled community 
from outside is resisted. The infiltration 
of non-tribal middle class people in the 
settled life pattern of the people of this 
area is creating tension m the social 
structure. 

On the other hand government as a col¬ 
lective agent of conflict prevention can 
change the socio-economic condition by 
formulating some workable programmes. 
By doing so it may neutralise the factors 
responsible for generating frictions. But 
it is to be noted that with the growth of 
population and their mobility the settle¬ 
ment pattern at every geographical point 
is likely to face very rapid change. As a 
result widespread friction and tension are 
likely to develop. Infiltration of non-tribal 
population in this area has been graduallv 
compelling the tribals to withdraw to 
remote areas. While the urban-centres are 
gradually sprawling with newly migrated 
middle class, tribals living inside the 
notified urban areas are increasingly 
showing signs of deprivation. For exam¬ 
ple, census reports indicate that literacy 
among the tribals is lower in urban areas 
than in rural areas; and landholding of the 
tribals in the urban areas has reduced to 
insignificance. These are some strong fac¬ 
tors for an intense structural conflict. 

The kurmis projecting themselves as an 
interest group keep their conflict within 
tire legitimate limit. They maintain a flex¬ 
ible attitude keeping pace with the chang¬ 
ing situation. They are becoming moder¬ 
nised more rapidity than the others. So far 
the kurmis have shown a tendency to take 
a bargaining position in the political game 
and keep their options open. At the same 
time their proclivity towards rational 
political conflict leaves limited scope for 
violent behaviour. 
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Stale and Subordination of Women 

Padmini 5 warning than 

This paper examines the wav in which the stale contributes to women’s subordination. The review of the nature 
of policies affecting various aspects oj women's lives lays bare the mechanism by which policies reproduce sexual 
divisions, the wav in which the issue of equahtv for women has been defined by policy-makers and the effect 
of measures designed to achieve greater equality between the sexes 


II in very difficult to reach a balanced 
assessment of the changes in the position of 
women since the beginning of this century 
While the decline in fertility, access to bet 
ter education and employment oppoitumties 
and to public office have theoretically 
resulted in a blurring of sexual divisions, 
these have often been balanced by attitudes 
and beliefs which have served to reinforce 
those divisions while at the same time the 
ideology of domesticity has been refor 
mutated I he expansion in the employ ment 
of women is combined with beliefs as to 
what women ate suitable for and capable of, 
this along with the restrictions imposed on 
women by the changed sexual division of 
(about within the home has ensured the con 
fincmcnt of women to the lowct end of any 
job hierarchy 

Women have always worked 1 he tact that 
the last twenty or thirty sears have led to an 
in reasc in the number of working women 
rests on a particular definition of work, one 
that excludes household work fiom con 
sidcration Noi only is house work not 
assessed as economic activity but also 
mothering home working and woik in 
family business often escape the official 
statistics of women workcis Resides, theen 
trance ol women into the work plait has not 
radically attend women's domestic respon 
sibihties, nor lias it genciated rnaior changes 
in family support systems 

Women's relation to capital is most 
obvious in then role as wage labouicis 
However the specificity of their position 
economically and ideologically within the 
capitalist sphere ol production is predicated 
on their role as reproducers ol labour in the 
‘family’, oigamsed thiough the sexual divi 
ston of laboui which under capitalism lakes 
the extreme form of the separation of the 
general economic process into an industrial 
and a domestic unit The separation between 
the economic and the social became conven 
tionally established, also established was the 
principle in which the primary breadwinner 
was the male, while wives and daughters 
entered the economic realm as secondary 
contributors The placing of the ‘economic’ 
outside the lamilv gave wage labour a 
sharply diffeient social meaning from 
domestic production While t he pi imary role 
of males in the economic world of wage 
labour gave them a dominant position in the 
family, women's primary responsibility for 
unpaid domestic laboui made their entry 
and continued stay in the wage labour 
market a highly unstable phenomenon 
from the perspective of employers women 


could thetefore function as a secondary 
labour forte less demanding with respect to 
both wages and job security than men 

Despite the participation of women in 
production in large numbcis, despite mucus 
ing state inteivmtion and the penetration of 
the home by commodities, it has become 
dear to feminists that domestic duties do not 
vet require women’s attention ‘only to a 
minor degree’ Despite the phenomenal 
increase in household equipment and (dated 
goods and seivices there has been no 
documented drop in the aveiagc woik week 
of the full time housewife fVanek, 1980 
275 291) Mothering has also become a more 
time consuming aclivity lor women “In the 
nineteenth century, mother’s woik appeared 
at first to be the relatively simple tasks of 
seeing that children learned certain moral 
standards were led were kept clean and 
slept regulai horns This century motheis 
have gndually conic to be responsible for 
building ixrsonalnv too Dtcv mu t develop 
capabilities til then childnn during cailv 
childhood that will be compatible with 
demands ol the school, the workplace and 
political life Motheis ate responsible for 
the happiness of their children as well as 
then general fitness for life in a capitalist 
sck lets ’ (C.la/u, 1980 260 261) 

The sexual division of labour is taken tor 
granted in a rathci diftercnt wav in the argu 
ment tor 'wages lor housework which car 
ncs an implicit position on the socialisation 
ol domestic labour The argument here is 
that wages are due to housewives as they are 
already invoivtd in social production But 
w hile demanding wages for house work can 
be seen as a demand tor a sort of ‘righting’, 
it still leaves women doing the same wrork 
in isolation 

From the point of view of women, thus, 
“women are trapped into a material depen¬ 
dence upon a man by lack of access to a de¬ 
cent wage, the absence of services to make 
full-time waged work and childcare compati¬ 
ble, the ideological and social pressures to 
marry, and the almost complete absence of 
any alternative to the family as a way of life, 
a learned sense of inferiority, and the per¬ 
sonal effects of isolation and overwork” 
(Mackintosh, M et al, quoted in Bland et 
al, 1978) 

Our primary concern in this paper is to 
examine the way in which the state con¬ 
tributes to women’s subordination The ex¬ 
amination of the nature of policies affecting 
various aspects of women’s lives lays bare 
the mechanism by which policies reproduce 
sexual divisions, the way in which the issue 


of equality for women has been defined by 
policy makers and the effect of measures 
designed to achieve greater equality between 
the sexes In large part the pursuit of equality 
has been confined to the area of paid 
employment That gender inequality is built 
in(g seemingly progressive policies we hope 
to show through a short discussion ot the 
women’s educational policy and thiough the 
Hindu I aw ot Succession Our major con 
cern, howcvci, will bean examination ot the 
Minimum \\agcs Act. 1948, and the Fquol 
Remuneration Act, 1976 Our conclusion is 
that given the assumptions on which these 
Acts are premised, the extension ot the scope 
of these Acts (even theoretically) to cover a 
laigtr numbci of women will make onlv a 
marginal ditlerence to women’s exploitation 
while the issue ot gcndci oppression remains 
outside the scope ot these Acts 

DlHIKrNtlAl Ct RRKl IA IOR Boys \ND 
GlRt S 

C onsequent upon women’s reproductive 
function there has always been a tendency to 
consider all sexual divisions to be ‘naturally’ 
founded on biological facts This concept ot 
the ‘natural’ (combining the biological roles 
of child bearing and home making) finds 
constant expression from the earliest dif 
fcrential expci icnccs ot boys and girls in 
schools, through to the design of policy 
shaping women's jobs and earnings 

Social reformers in India, be they modei 
nising liberals or revivalists emphasised the 
crucial importance of education of women 
to improve their status in society However 
when we look into their justification for this 
departure from tradition then prevalent in 
the country, we realise that the reformers 
were interested m women’s education not so 
much to make women more efficient and ac¬ 
tive units m the process of socio-economic 
or political development, but to make them 
more capable of fulfilling their traditional 
roles in society as wives and mothers Educa¬ 
tion for women was regarded as a means to 
improve their status within the family and 
not to equip them to play any role in the 
wider social context Starting with the 
Hunter Commission of 1882 most govern¬ 
ment committees on education accepted the 
need for a separate curricula for girls which 
would be in line with the different roles 
assigned to men and women in society, and 
given the intellectual inferiority, lack of ap¬ 
titude and physical weakness of girls. It was 
only in 1959 that the National Committee 
on Women's Education recommended com- 



mon curricula for boys and girls with no dif¬ 
ferentiation on the basis of sex which was 
later endorsed by the Education Commis¬ 
sion m 1966 In spite oi the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Education Commission, many 
Indian states still continue to prescribe dif 
ferent curricula for boys and girh at the 
school level This has had an adverse Effect 
particularly on the teaching of mathematics 
to girls Many girls’ schools still make no 
provision for the teaching oi science sub 
jects This has also resulted in a lack of ade 
quate number of women teachers in these 
subjects (government of India Towards 
Equality, 1974, 274 275) 

Hindu l aw oi Inhlritani r 

Inequality and therefore the continued 
status of dependency oi the women is also 
achieved thiough the law of succession As a 
sort of illustration we will confine ourselves 
to a brief discussion ot the Hindu law of sue 
cession Pre independent India had a 
number of different systems of succession 
among Hindus but in most of them, the 
position ot the women was one of depen 
dense with bare , any proprietary lights 
Even where they enjoyed some rights ihcv 
had only a life interest and did not enjoy full 
ownership With the object ot bringing m 
uniformity and in conformity with the 
norms of the post constitution period the 
Hindu Succession Act was passed in IUS6, 
the ugh after stiff resistance tiom the 
traditionalists 

The Act rtcognises the right of women to 
inherit equally with men and the abolition 
of the fife estate of ftinak heirs 1 he Class 
I heirs of a man today arc widow mother 
son, daughtei widow ot a predeceased son 
and sons and daughters of piedeceased sons 
oi daughters 1 hese heirs take the properly 
in equal shares and as absolute owners But 
the one major factor which has conn ibuted 
to the continuation of inequality between 
sons and daughters is the retention of 
the Mitakshara Coparcenary (Under the 
Mitakshara law, the law oi succession is 
intimately connected with the special 
incidence of coparcenary properties In 
coparcenary propet ties a son, son's son and 
a son's grandson acquire a right by birth 
Thus only males can be copaiceners) The 
Act made an effort to make some provision 
for the nearest women members of a pet 
son, that is, Class I heirs The compromise 
arrived at was that if a male member of a 
coparcenary dies then for the purpose of en 
sunng that his heirs get a share of the pro 
perty, his share of the coparcenary will be 
demarcated, as if there had been a partition 
and that share will be divided among his 
heirs It means that, if there is a coparcenary 
of a father and two sons, the share a father 
would have got on partition would be one- 
third This will be divided among his Class I 
heirs The consequence of this is that two 
sons in addition to their original interest as 
coparceneis, will get equal shares of the 
father's property with the mother,, grand¬ 


mother and sister, etc. This naturally results 
in an unequal treatment between brother 
and sister 

The retention of coparcenary has also 
meant the continuation of two rights both 
of which affects the rights of female heirs 
detrimentally The first is the right ot a 
coparoener to renounce his right in the 
coparcenary On such renunciation, the 
release is deemed to have separated him from 
the joint family though this will in no way 
affect the joint status of other members of 
the coparcenary The result ot this is that on 
his death he will have no interest in the joint 
property which could be distributed among 
the Class I heirs This deprives the female 
heirs of anv share The second of such 
characteristics is the right to convert self 
acquired property to copaicenary propel ty 
This is often resorted to reduce the burden 
of income tax But the effect of this is that 
the share of a female heir is reduced because 
in the sell acquired property she would have 
had (he right to inherit equally with the male 
mctr.be>s as Class 1 heirs 

Another discriminatory provision in the 
Act is the one relating to the right ot m 
hentincc to a dwelling house It provides 
that where a Hindu dies intestate and his 
property includes a dwelling house whollv 
occupied by the mcmbeis ot the farmlv then 
the female heirs are not entitled to claim par 
tition of it unless the male members choose 
to divide then shares in the dwelling house 
female heirs are entitled to only the right 
ot residence bven in this there is a dis 
crimination as this right is restricted to 
unmarried and widowed daughters or 


those deserted by or separated from their 
husbands A married daughter enjoys no 
such right (government of India Tbwards 
Equality, 1974 135 138) 

Minimum Wages Acr, 1948 and rm 

FCJUAL Rl MUNERATION ACT, 1976 

I he beginning of legislative attempts to 
regulate relations between employers and 
labour in private industries began in the 19th 
century The establishment of the Inter 
national labour Organisation in 1919 gave 
worldwide publicity to labour conditions in 
different countries, provided a forum foi 
discussing labour problems and aroused a 
degree ot awareness regarding Ijbour ques 

tions in this country also When labour 
legislation began in India women con 
stituted a sizeable proportion of workers in 
industry lute, textiles mints, plantations 
were the predominant industries in the 
modtrn sector and each of them employed 
a substantial member of women The con 
ditions of women workeis thcieforc called 
for special attention The II O’s special con 
corn tor protection ot women workers, in 
dicated m its various conventions was sup 
ported by Indian labour representatives, and 
were reflected in (he Indian laboui laws 

Wc take up for discussion two ot the 
legislations for some detailed discussion 
Our concern is not so muih with legislations 
per sc but the philosophv/assuinpuons 
underlying these legislations and the 
mechanisms bv which these policies rein 
fotec female subordination l coking at the 
issue from another angle wc hope to show 
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that when equal opportunities are extended 
to individuals who because ot their inability 
to fight against oppression in their families 
are not m a position to stait equal, the rights 
gained are likely to be formal rather than 
substantive 

In 1948, government of India issued an 
Industrial Policy Resolution which among 
other matters emphasised the need to (i) fix 
statutory minimum wages in sweated 
industries, and (u) promote fair wage 
agreements in the more organised ones The 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948, attempted 
statutory regulation of wages and some con¬ 
trol of working conditions of labour in these 
occupations The passing of the above Act 
was preceded bv considerable debate and 
discussion and has a fairly long history 
beginning with the Minimum Wage Fixing 
Machinery C onvention, 1928 (No 26) of the 
1LO The purpose of minimum wage fixing 
has been laid down as 

(1) to eliminate the ‘sweating of labour’ 
through very low wages and bad condi 
tions ol employment gencially 

(2) not so much to bung unduly low wages 
up towards the gtneial Icvtl as to cxeit 
upward pressure on the gcneial level 
itself 

(1) a desire to eliminate unfair' competition, 
there is a stiong suppoit for the view 
that, while produceis should be free to 
compete m matters of pi ice, design and 
quality of product and so on such com 
petition should not be at the expense of 
workers and should not involsc unfair 
labour standards whether in some ab 
solute sense or in a relative sense, 

(4) while serving as an instrument to improve 
conditions toi low paid workers, 
minimum wages should also be used as 
an instrument of a more general policy 
aimed at rapid giowth and equitable 
distribution of the national income 
(IIO 1970 19) 

Many governments have sought to give 
guidance to those responsible for minimum 
wage fixing bv formulating certain criteria 
to be boinc in mind when deciding what 
rates to be fixed Most ol the criteria for 
mutated m different countires arc sauants 
of one oi the oth.i ot thrte propositions 
namely, that account should be taken of 

(a) the needs of workets (with or without 
special mention ot the needs ot their 
families), 

(b) capacity to pay, 

(c) wages paid toi comparable work 
elsewhere in the tconomv or more 
generally, the standard of living of other 
social groups (II () 1970 I9j 

Towards the end of 1948, the Indian 
government set up a I ur Wages Committee 
to determine the punciples on which fair 
wages should be based and to suggest the 
lines on which those punciples should be ap 
plied The committee besides laying down 
the criteria, tor what should normally con 
stitute a fair wage, defined three broad wage 
concepts namely, minimum wage, living 


wage and the fair wage. The living wage pro¬ 
vides not only for a bare physical sustenance 
but for the maintenance of health and 
decency, a measure of frugal comfort and 
some insurance against the more important 
misfortunes The minimum wage must pro¬ 
vide not merely for the bare sustenance of 
life but for the preservation of the efficiency 
of the worker bv providing for some measure 
of education, medical requirements and 
amenities The fair wage has the minimum 
wage as its lower limit, while the upper 
limit is set by the capacity to pav of the 
industry concerned (Committee on Fair 
Wages 1914 30) 

The Minimum Wages Act, 1948, does not 
define the term 'minimum wage 1 or what 
precisely should be its content The 
Minimum Wage Advisory Committees set 
up under the Act have not, therefore, been 
following any unifoim set of principles while 
fixing or revising minimum wages 
Const lerable debate has .entred around 
the necessity to define “the needs of 
workers” whether it be to fix the living wage, 
fair wage or minimum wage and it is this 
which has important implications for women 
in the work place and tor legislative and 
institutional action outside the work place 
The Report of the Textile Labour Inquiry 
( ommittee (government of Bombay, 1941) 
devoted considerable time and space to ar 
rive at the notion of the living wage stan 
dard It dealt with, what it considered, two 
impoitant questions 

The first is the number ol earners per 
family to be allowed in our calculation and 
the second is the question ol supplementary 
earnings The consideration of the first ques 
non is made easy by our adopting the natural 
Janulv* as the basis ot our calculations In 
such a familv the question can refer only to 
the earnings of the wife the dependents or 
children can obviously not be expected to 
earn anything Should any allowance be 
made lor the possible earnings ot a wife 7 It 
has been argued that, under a proper inter 
pretation of the term living wage standard, 
a wife should be spared for the duties of thi 
household and for looking after the children 
Sht cannot be and should not be expected 
to supplement the earnings by extra paid 
woik 1 ht conclusion we arrive at is that 
an adult male should be hold to have to sup 
port the family without the help ol any sup 
plemeniary earner or any other source of 
income (government of Bombay, 1948 "8 
and 80 emphasis mine) 

Deliberating further on the question of 
wage differentials based on gender, the com¬ 
mittee opined 

Should the.mmimum level of earnings for 
men and women, whatever be their occupa 
tion, be the same 7 We believe the answer is 
inevitable, they will base to be different A 
considerable gap, in fact, exists today bet 
ween the lowest wages earned by men and 
women in the industry Any violent distur¬ 
bance of the existing differentiation is bbund 
to affect the proportion in the employment 
offered to the two classes Of Workers The 


trade board may reduce the differential bet¬ 
ween the basic minima for men and women, 
but this can only be a gradual process We 
have (already) noticed that m countries where 
the hying wage basis is adopted for fixing a 
minimum wage, the standard of respon 
■abilities for the calculation of a woman's 
wage is defined in a different manner from 
that of an adult male A similar difference 
may have to be postulated for the textile 
industry m this Province and an independent 
standard will have to be fixed for a woman 
worker’s earnings This will be an important 
and necessary part of the work of the trade 
board (government of Bombay, 1941 94, 
emphasis mine) 

The Committee on Fair Wages (1954), 
relying heavily on the arguments put forth 
in the Textile Labour Inquiry ( ommittee, 
went fuither and stated that 
if minimum wages, and consequently fair 
wages are to be calculated on the basis ot 
the requirements of the worker and his 
family there is iserv justification for ratirg 
the standard fumils at a lower number of 
consumption units in the case of a woman 
worker than in the case of a man for she 
will not be expected to support at any late 
her husband even though she mav hast other 
dependents and encumbrances According to 
this line of reasoning the wages ot a woman 
worker should be based on two consumption 
units if those of i male worker are calculated 
on three (C omnuttec oil lair Wagis 1914 
20 emphasis mint) 

It would be pcitment to record at this 
point the fact that while the C ommittee on 
lair Wages quotes extensively from one pto 
vmtial inquiry committee (in this cast lilt 
Bombay textile labour Inquiry Committee) 
to justify the application of varying stan 
dards tor the fixation ot different minimum 
wages toi men and women the reports of 
other provincial inquiry committees not 
necessarily supporting the above viewpoint 
do not hnd a place lor example, m the 
Award ot the Industrial Tribunal on the con 
ditions ot Labour in the Madras Presidency 
(government of Madras 1974), Rao Bahadur 
M Venkataramayya stated 

With regard to wages women are in my 
opinion paid very low and this is an 
undeserved discrimination There is no 
reason why a woman should not be paid the 
same wages as a man and the rates must be 
the same for both let the lowest wages paid 
to a woman is much less than the lowest 
wages paid to a man When this was brought 
to the notice of th<* Coimbatore mill owners 
they have said in answer ‘they (women) are 
kept there more from philanthropic and 
charitable point of view than from any real 
purpose of getting work from them and are 
in the nature of old age pensions' 1 do not 
believe that the Coimbatore mills are employ¬ 
ing women in consideration of charity or of 
old age pensions They are employing them 
to extract labour and work and thev are 

•Natural family refers to a family of four per¬ 
sons, that is, a man, his wife and two 
dependents who would ordinarily be children 
under 14 



doing the work quite strenuously... If they 
are too old and unfit for employment why 
are these mills allowing them inside the mills? 
They could as well keep them inside their 
houses and pay them... Every woman 
worker shall be paid the same rate as a man 
in all the mills and if for waste picking a 
woman has to be employed, she must be paid 
Rupees 26 the lowest wage (government of 
Madias, 1947 : 30). 

Similarly in the Report of the Court of 
Enquiry into Labour conditions in Beedi, 
Cigar, Snuff, Tobacco-curing and Tinning 
Industries (government of Madras: 1947), 
B V Narayanaswami Naidu observed: 

[Finally] it may be added that the dreams 
of the idealist school, that women should 
never drudge themselves for earning the daily 
bread will not be realised within any con¬ 
ceivable distance of time. Nor will the hope 
of the second school, that women workers 
will cease to work if wages of male workers 
are raised sufficiently to meet the cost of a 
reasonable standard of living be ever realised. 
Because, with the rise in wages, the tempta¬ 
tion of women workeis to engage themselves 
in beedi work will increase rather than 
diminish. Further, 'he desire of the modern 
women, educated and advanced or otherwise, 
to be economically independent, will be 
strengthened with the march of time. 
Remunerative employment will be coveted by 
women no less than men. In these circum¬ 
stances, it is too much to hope that women 
will drop out of the hcedi industry of their 
own accord. 

As a concession to prevailing views on 
wage differentials based on gender, the 
Committee on Fair Wages agreed to take 
cognisance of the principle of equal pay lor 
equal work but laid down that this principle 
applied primarily to piece-rates. “We sug¬ 
gest, (therefore), that where employment is 
on piece-rates or where the work done by 
men and women is demonstrably identical, 
no differentiation should be made between 
men and women workers regarding the 
wages payable. Where, however, women are 
employed on work exclusively done by them 
or where they are admittedly less efficient 
than men, there is every justification for 
calculating minimum and fair wages on the 
basis of the requirements of a smaller stan¬ 
dard family in the case of a woman than in 
the case of a mart' (Committee on Fair 
Wages, 1954: 22; emphasis mine). 

It is not only assumed that a woman has 
lesser rcquirements/responsibiliiies but also 
that a woman’s efficiency can at the most 
equal a man’s but never surpass it. 

The principle of ‘equal pay for equal 
work* for both men and women was ac¬ 
cepted and embodied in the Constitution of 
India as a Directive to State Policy. Although 
India ratified the ILO Equal Remuneration 
Convention 1951 (No 100) (which requites 
ratifying countries to promote the applica¬ 
tion of the principle of equal remuneration 
for work of equal worth regardless of sex) 
as early as September 1958, the government 
promulgated the Equal Remuneration 


Ordinance only on September 26, 1975, 
which subsequently became an Act of 
Parliament on February 11, 1976. 

The Minister of Labour while moving the 
Equal Remuneration Bill in Parliament 
inadvertently spoke of the inadequacies of 
the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 and therefor 
the need for the Equal Remuneration Act- 
The Act [the Minimum Wages Act, 1948] 
does not [however] specifically provide that 
wages to be paid to men and women workers 
should be equal. Consequently, different 
rates of wages were laid down in several cases 
at the time of initial fixation of minimum 
wages. Besides, there is no restriction on the 
fixation of different rates of wages for similar 
occupations covered by the Minimum Wages 
Act; in particular wages evolved as a result 
of bipartite or tripartite negotiations or 
adjudication or arbitration and awards could 
be different for men and women for similar 
jobs. While over the years there has been 
some narrowing down of the different es in 
wages of men and women workers, wage 
disparities on grounds of sex still exist in the 
counttv, even after 17 years of the ratifica¬ 
tion of 'he ILO Convention (government of 
India, Lok Sabha Debates, 1976: 170-171) 
According to the Equal Remuneration 
Act, 1976, it is the “duty of the employer to 
pay equal remuneration to men and women 
workers for same work or work of a similar 
nature". “Same work or work of a similar 
nature" means work in respect of which the 
skill, effort and responsibility required ate 
the same when performed under similar 
working conditions by a man or woman and 
the difference, if any, between the skill, ef¬ 
fort and responsibility required of a man and 
those of a woman are not of practical im¬ 
portance in relation to the terms and con¬ 
ditions of employment. The Act was to come 
into force “on such date not being later than 
three years from the passing of the Act", and 
“different dates may be appointed for dif¬ 
ferent establishments or employments". 


The Equal Remuneration Act was never 
meant to give equality to all women workers; 
indeed it is impossible for most women to 
achieve equal pay ewn within the limited 
terms of the Act. In a majority of cases 
women's work is in a small range of jobs at 
the lower end of the job market where there 
is no male counterpart with whom they can 
claim equality of work. It would be perti¬ 
nent to r&ord here the experience of the 
‘First Industrial Nation' as far as the Equal 
Pay Act is concerned. The Equal Pay Act 
was introduced in Britain in 1970, but five 
years were allowed before it was finally made 
operative. During these five years, employers 
were supposed to make plans for the imple¬ 
mentation of equal pay within their own 
wage sttucturc. This period of leeway, in fact, 
gave employers the opportunity to restruc¬ 
ture and rerefine jobs, and circumvent 
the terms of the Act. A report published 
by the Office of Manpower Fconomics in 
August 1972 gave evidence ol deliberate cir¬ 
cumvention ot regrading, the separation of 
inen and women workers with union agree¬ 
ment, general lack of progress, and a 
widespread attitude among employers 
that they would wait fot the Act to be 
enfotccd befotc doing anything (Bland, Uicy 
ct al, 1978: 68) 

At this juncture we are in no position to 
generalise on the expel lence of the working 
ot the Equal Remuneration Act in India. But 
a labour bureau study of the socio-economic 
conditions of women workers m plantations 
(government of India- 1980) revealed that the 
differentials m tune wages of men and 
women plantation woikcis arose mainly 
from two factors, namely, assigning women 
workers the lighter task and thereby fixing 
•ower wage rates for them and secondly, 
from the gradation of jobs. The study found 
that the time tate prevalent in the plantations 
industry is not a simple time-rate system but 
is linked with a fixed task. The main reason 
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for paying lesser time wages to women, as 
put forward by the employers, was that the 
task fixed for women for earning a full daily 
wage was slightly lighter than that for men 
workers However, this does not seem to be 
in consonance with the spirit of the Equal 
Remuneration Act According to the clari 
fication of the Law Ministry on the exact 
meaning of the ttrin “same work or work 
of similar nature", nature of work and not 
the output of men and women workers, 
where task work is involved, is to be the 
criterion for determining whether the work 
is similar or not Lven for plucking in some 
cases, the task fixed for earning a lull daily 
wage was slightly less in the case of women 
workers 1 his piactice of assigning a lighter 
task to women is disadvantageous to them 
particularly m the beginning and at the end 
of the flushing season during which they 
cannot earn extra incentive wages in pluck 
mg operation 

In all the sampled plantations m Karnataka 
state, the study found that the various field 
jobs were observed to have been classified 
into twogiades, namely (trade I and Grade 
II, the latter grade c lining lesser wage rates 
than the former As almost all the women 
workers were found to have been classified 
undci (trade II category and men mostly 
under (trade l category, wage rates of 
women were obviously lower than that of 
mtn Though in operations like coflee pick 
mg. tea plucking and i ubbei tapping women 
were generally paid Gride I wages yet it. 
othci field jobs were paid Giadc II wages 
even when ihcv sometimes pertormtd 
Grade I jobs like trinspoiling, fencing etc 
On the othci hand Grade I workeis who 
were mostly men got (trade I wages even 
when they weie put on (trade II lobs 
I he paucity ot evidence, notwithstanding, 
regarding the ictu il expelicnei ol the work 
ing ot the I quil Remuneration Act 1976 
the Act cannot but be a still bom progressive 
measure eonsideiing the stiuetun ol the job 
market for women m this country Partiei 
pating in the debate on the I qual Rcmuneta 
tion Bill, a woman Mtmbct ot Parliament 
pointed out 

Thirc ate 2M million women in this coun 
try Haidlv SI 3 million in working women 
and out ot that is 8 million lie agneultural 
workeis and 9 1 million are cultivators Wc 
are excluding these women horn this Hill 
What is the numbei of women you are cover 
mg’ It is only those women who are in the 
organised sector lhat is all, this Bill will be 
covering only 2 million women out of the 31 
million who are supposed to be working 
women And there are four million women 
working in the unorganised sector How are 
we going to prelect them* All the jobs 
women do at piesent are unskilled and semi 
skilled, lhat is all they can reach (goscinment 
of India Lok Sabha Debates, 1976 181) 
While the sue ot the organised sector has 
been growing steadily over the last few 
decades, the proportion of women employed 
in this sector formed only 6 per cent ot the 
total women workers m the country as per 


the 1971 census, 2.7 per cent being m 
industry and 3 3 per cent in the tertiary 
sector Within the organised sector two 
trends are clearly visible 

(a) the concentration of women in the pro¬ 
fessions of teaching and medicine (in the 
latter specially as nurses), 

(b) recognition ot certain low prestige jobs 
in the clerical services as particularly 
suitable for women and a consequent 
concentration of women in these occupa 
tions (government of India, Towards 
Equality, 1974 204) 

Technically, (hus, women do not do 'like 
work' with men and this anomaly is not 
challenged by the Equal Remuneration Act 

Another serious shortcoming of such an 
Act (explicitly stated in the British Equal Pay 
Act, not stated in the Act enacted in India) 
as pointed out by feminists in Britain is that, 
according to the Act, a woman is entitled to 
equal pay, if her job, although not the same 
or broadly similar to a nun’s has been rated 
as of equivalent value to a man’s job under 
a job evaluation scheme Neither in Britain 
and more so in India not only is the 
possibility of an employer undertaking such 
an evaluation remote, but remoter still is the 
possibility ot a trade union taking up cudgels 
on behalf of women, given, firstly, the 
generally depressing employment situation 
and second, and more important, the at 
ntude of male dominated trade unions, 
which have traditionally fought for a famuv 
vs age 

Marriage has remained, or, at least has 
been made out to be the normative expec 
talinn of women of all classes And policy 
makers in 'he late 19th and 20th centuries 
assumed that all married women would be 
dependent on iheir husbands and that the 
husbands would fulfil their legal obligation 
to maintain Policy makers at once expected 
and assumed the existence of a lamilv wage 
ignoring the reality that a considerable pro 
poit ion ot the population was unable to rely 
on a man s wage 

\n argument which is olten raised in 
debates regarding womens employment is 
lhai then employment deprives men of jobs 
that they need to support their families It 
is assumed that all women who work are only 
supplementing the family income to ensure 
a higher standard of living These theorists 
have never tried to investigate how mary 
women who work are sole or mam earners 
in the family The majority of working 
women whom we met were supporting either 
their parents and younger brothers and sisters 
or their own children (government of India 
Towards Fquality, 1974 ’’03) 
lhis discrepancy between patriarchal 
ideology and the reality ot women’s lives is 
a phenomenon not just of this country As 
Eisenstein points out 

Although all women are defined as 
mothers (and non workers) almost 45 per 
cent of the women in the US—38 6 million- 
work in the paid labour force and almost all 
labour in the home. Nearly a quarter of aU 


working women are single, 19 per cent are 
either widowed, divorced, or separated, and 
another 26 per cent are married to men who 
earn less than S 10,000 a year (Eisenstein, 
1979 29) 

It has been argued that the sexual divi¬ 
sion of labour between husband and wife 
may be interpreted as the best way of max 
lmising the welfare of the working class 
family, and certainly the struggle for a 
family wage benefited working class families 
to the extent that it raised the wages of the 
male bread winner However, the struggle 
was conducted at the expense of the women 
worker, and within the family, the family 
wage system benefited men dispropor 
tionately because they gained the full tune 
household services of their wives The sexual 
division of labour and society remains intact 
even with women in the paid economy 
Ideology adjusts to this by detimng women ' 
as working mothers And the two jobs 
get done for less than the price ot one 
(I isenstein, 1979 30) 

The Equal Remuneration Act, 1976, also 
provides for the constitution of one or moit 
advisory committees to advise the govern 
ment with regard to, among other things, 

“ the need for providing increasing 
employment opportunities for women 
including part time employment, and such 
other relevant factors as the committee may 
think fit" (emphasis added) Even the Com 
mittee on the Status ol Women in India sug 
gested that “for women who need employ 
ment to augment family incomes, and whose 
inability to arrange child care oi home 
responsibilities, make full time employment 
a burden on then physical and i.vental 
resources, pan lime employment could he 
a boon provided it eairied adcqualt 
remuneration and greaici senility and pio 
teuton than it does at present” (government 
of India Towards Equality 1974 227) 

Part time work thus appears to and often 
does offer a solution for women in that they 
can combine paid employment with domestic 
responsibility But the existence ot part time 

paid wotk is premised on women's primary 
role within the family, and therefore rein 
forces the sexual division of labour that 
makes women primarily responsible for the 
home and the children Further women suf 
fer if they work for less than the stipulated 
hours of work as then they are not covered 
by the same terms of employment as full 
time workers 

Conclusion 

To recapitulate the salient points of our 
argument 

(1) Although the sexual division oflabour 
and society antedates capitalism, it has been 
increasingly institutionalised and specifically 4 
defined in terms of the nuclear family 
because of the needs of advanced capitalism 
Its form and structure are-more clear than 
what obtained >» precapitalist societies 

(2) With the separation between the 



economic and the social, the principle of the 
male being the primary breadwinner has 
been established and forms the basis for 
almost all policies even though a con¬ 
siderable proportion of the population 
cannot rely solely on a man’s wage and/or 
do not have a man to rely on 

(3) The participation of women in produc¬ 
tion has no doubt increased but their post 
tion as a paid worker is defined in terms of 
being a woman which is a direct reflection 
of the hierarchical sexual division in society 

(4) State policies reproduce sexual divi 
sions Inequality is in-built be it m the 
advocacy of differential curricula or the law 
of inheritance 

(3) While the term ‘minimum wages’ con¬ 
notes a floor level for wages irrespective of 
sex, the conception, formulation and enact 
ment of the Act has premised itself on the 
assumed differential responsibility and 
therefore lesser needs of women 

(6) While the Equal Remuneration Act 
should herald at least economic equality for 
women, what prevents it from becoming a 
reality is that it does not take into account 
the structural inequality in which women are 
placed before they enter the wage market 

v7) To advocate part-time work as a 
solution for women is to reinforce women's 
primary responsibility for home and children 

Other policies crucial to women's welfare, 
not pursued in this paper, also require 
careful study, and must be understood in the 
context of the policy maker’s assumptions 
regarding the family— assumptions which m 
most cases have remained imarticulated and 
must be inferred 

It needs to be recorded, even at the pain 
of repetition, that the two crucial policies 
discussed above, namely, the Minimum 
Wages Act, i948, and the Equal Remunera 
tion Act, 1976, with all their shortcomings, 
do not touch the bulk ol the ‘unorganised’ 
sector where the majority of the women of 
this country and those in many other third 
world countries work As has been pointed 
out (Kalpaggm 1983), a growing pheno 
menon of the development of capitalism m 
the labour surplus multi-stuctural context of 
India has been in the process of ‘infor 
malisation’ or ‘disorganisation’ of produc 
tion units with a view to exploit the cheap 
labour that is available, female labour 
forming an important constituent of this 
cheap labour 

The supposed docility and natural agility 
for repetitive and minute jobs has led to the 
increasing employment of women (specially 
young) m the export processing units set up 
by multinationai corporations in free trade 
zones But this labour docility is created by 
coercion; worse labour control is actually 
guaranteed by third world governments 
Given the massive unemployment all round, 
these women workers m the free trade zones 
consider themselves privileged to hold a job 
at all, but such jobs besides paying very 
little are characterised by a high degree 
of instability 


The expansion of the ‘organised’ sector 
(which is generally believed not only to pay 
higher wages and have better working 
conditions but also governed by certain 
statutory rules and regulations in the 
interests of labour) has not only been a pain 
fully slow phenomenon but has occurred 
along with and more often than not has 
triggered the development of the *un 
organised’ sector also At one level, as shown 
m our discussion earlier, policies formulated 
even for the miniscule minority of woman 
engaged in the ’organised' sector of produc 
tion cannot and do not create *equality’ for 
women workers vis-a vis male workers It is 
even futile therefore to hope that a transi 
tion from an ‘unorganised’ to an ‘organised’ 
iorm (which in any case is not noticeably 
taking place) will at least equalise the 
exploitation of men and women 
At another level, whether ‘organised’ or 
‘unorganised’ women are never central to 
state policies On the contrary, the state 
through its policies appears to aggravate or 
create female subordination The state's 
po'icies stabilise society ‘thiough the family 
while it organises a realm ol work, domestic 
labour for which there is no pay (house 
wives), or limited pay (paid house workers), 
or unequal pay (in the paid laboui force)' 
(Eisenstein, 1979 30) 

How far gender itself can explain in 
equality in the labour market and in employ 
ment, the author is not in a position to state 
emphatically but one thing that stands out 
clear is that the ‘structured’ labour market 
and the social factors that perpetuate the 
Stiucture when examined bv gender show 
inequalities And the stale’s capacity to 
mitiate/cnact policies had far teaching 
implications in constructing/reintoreing 
gender relations and ideologies 

[This paper was initially presented at the 1 hud 
National Conference of the Indian Association 
for Women’s Studies held at Punjab Univeisitv 
Chandigarh, in Octobei 1986 I am grateful to 
U Kalpagam and Nasir Tyabji for their com 
ments and suggestions on an eailicr draft ot 
this paper ] 
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From the* Ashes 

I HI earthquake that hit Mexico City in 
Septembe r 1985 reduced much ol the city to 
pile of nibble, but out of the ruins emerged 
a women’s garment union The “September 
19th Seamstresses’ was formed by women 
workers who survived the earthquake but 
lost their livelihood when their 20 or so tex 
tile faculties were destroyed 1 ike most of 
the uts’s poor and disadvantaged, the 
workers had no protections against the 
natural disaster and many now are left 
jobless, homeless and hungiy 

Since October 1985, the workers have 
pressed the government and the factory 
management for the following demands 
compensation tor the families of the killed 
wotkers, reopening of their woikplaces or 
compensation for unemployed workers, and 
recognition of their union 
Not surpusingly, the government and 
management have been unresponsive and the 
workers have received little public support 
With most Mexican unions “yellow”, or 
government-controlled, independent unions 
fight an uphill battle for recognition 
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Coping with Male Migration 

Leela Gulati 

Based on a study of thirty-seven households from villages on the outskirts of Trivandrum from which migrant 
workers have gone to the Middle East, this paper assesses the socio-economic impact of male migration on those 
members of the households, especially women, who are left behind. 


THIS paper presents the summary results o£ 
an in-depth study of thirty-seven migrant 
households, i e, households from which 
migrants have gone. The purpose of the 
study was to assess the socio-economic im¬ 
pacts of male migration on those members 
of the household, especially women, who are 
left behind. These impacts have been 
discussed under two broad headings: 
(I) dependence, (2) coping with the migrant's 
absence. There is, no doubt, considerable 
overlap between the two, but we have tried 
to cover the ground with minimum of 
repetition. 

The state of Kerala is estimated to account 
for between one-third to one-half of the one 
million migrant workers from India cur¬ 
rently in employment in different parts of 
the Middle East. The bulk of the migrant 
households we studied belong to a village 
on the outskirts of Trivandrum. The village, 
Alakad, is now a sub-ward of Trivandrum 
City Corporal ion. We could locate in this 
village a group of households from where, 
preliminaiy enquiries revealed, one or more 
persons had migrated, or were trying to 
migrate, from practically every family to the 
Middle East. This group consisted of thirty- 
one households, all Muslim; from these 
households, as many as twenty-three 
persons- twenty-two men and one woman— 
were actually living in the Middle East. 
These 23 migrants were drawn from seven¬ 
teen households. We should add that out of 
the 31 Muslim households of Alakad, as 
many as 17 had contributed to the migrant 
outflow. Of the 250 Hindu households of 
the same village only six had sent workers 
to the Gulf. Thus, as far as Alakad village 
is concerned, our study covered each and 
every migrant household. The rest of the 
fourteen households studied were selected 
from the other outlying parts of THvandrum. 
These fourteen households had sent twenty 
migrants to the Gulf (see the Table). 

The selection of the households from 
other parts of Trivandrum was done pur- 
posively but not to redress any statistical im¬ 
balance in our coverage from Alakad but to 
get some idea of the migrant households 
somewhat different from those in Alakad. 
Thus, we chose nine households from 
Bhimapally, a village adjacent to Alakad, 
because migrant workers from this village 
were engaged in fishing before migrating to 
the Gulf whereas the migrants from Alakad 
were engaged cither in cycle-transportation 
of fish from the neighbouring fishing village 
to the city market, or in coir-related manual 
work. Of the 43 migrant workers from 
Alakad and Bhimapally villages, except for 
two, both from Alakad, employed in skilled 


jobs, all the rest were'engaged abroad in 
semi-skilled or unskilled jobs. The rest of 
the selected households were taken up for 
study because they had sent to the Gult 
workers with skills or professional qualifica¬ 
tions. In all, the studied households had sent 
out fifty pcisons to the Middle East. This 
number included one woman, a housewife 
who had accompanied her engineer husband 
from Alakad. 

1 

Deprodfiuf 

It is safe to start with the general com¬ 
ment that the migration of any one male 
member of a household to the Middle East 
seems to have a major impact on the 
members left behind. This seems to be the 
case irrespective of marital status, age, rela¬ 
tion or caste of the male migrant. In all of 
the families studied, people slaying behind 
had to make major adjustments in their life 
styles as a result of the migration of a male 
member. 

The impact of migration to the Middle 
East begins to be felt long before the migrant 
actually leaves home. It starts the moment 
a husband or son decides to try to migrate 
to the Middle East and starts seriously 
preparing for it. He has to mobilise various 
social networks both at home and abroad 
and this he does with the support and 
involvement of the adult members, men and 
women, of his immediate family, including 
not only his wife and parents but also sibl¬ 
ings, as well as other relatives; friends and 
neighbours too get involved. 

Relatives, friends and neighbours have to 
be approached for: (a) contacting the right 
agent who will, at the minimum cost, ar¬ 
range for the aspiring migrant's work per¬ 
mit and take care of the various formalities 
which need to be completed before depar¬ 
ture; (b) collection of funds needed for the 
purpose and pooling of information on how 
additional funds could be raised from out¬ 
side the circle of various networks one has 


access to; (c) knowledge regarding persons 
already working in the Middle East, so as 
to apptoach them for reco nmendation 
regarding the most reliable agent, but also 
on several occasions for securing the work 
permit directly. 

A work permit obtained without an 
agent's intermediation is considered the least 
expensive and the most dependable. But in 
the families we have studied, very few—two 
out of fifty- migrants could manage to 
obtain their work permits without going 
through an agent. Still, information with 
regaid to the right agent can be very impor¬ 
tant. A migrant fathei may not be able to 
secure a work permit for Ins son, but his son 
certainly can benefit ft cm the information 
and experience the lather had ol agents. 

The practice of disseminating information 
on work opportunities, formalities to be 
completed, agents to be contacted, monies 
to be raised, etc, among relatives, friends and 
neighbours was quite common. Naturally, 
those closer to the people who had already 
migrated had access to gi eater and more 
reliable information. 

tt Vl'sINt, I'UNIIS 

When down payments ol between Rs 15,000 
and Rs 20,000 have to be made to obtain a 
wotk pet mit and meet other costs, an aspir¬ 
ing migrant from a low income family, with 
tew or no assets, has necessarily to depend 
on relatives. It iends and neighbours. Barr¬ 
ing a few exceptions, most of the fifty 
migrants studied could make it only after 
spending substantial sums of money. Most 
of these migrants came from households 
which did not have much of either cash or 
assets. The major asset owned by the 
families studied was a piece of residential 
land. Then there was the gold jewellery 
belonging to their women. 

In the case of the recently married 
migrants (i e, those who gel married within 
three to four years before migration) there 
was also some cash in addition to land/or 
jewellery that the migrant’s wife might have 
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Tabu : Distribution of Households by Vii i.agf and Nuvibfr of Migrants in Gut t' 


Family Members 

Alakad 

Bhimapally 

Other Farts of 
Trivandrum 

Total 

Only one member 

19 

5 

4 

2R 

IWo members 

3 

3 


6 

Three members 

— 

I 

1 

2 

Fbur members 

— 

- 

— 

— 

Five members 

1 

— 

... 

1 

Total 

23 

9 

5 

37 


Note : Includes only immediate family members and not extended relatives. Excepting for two 
migrant households all others had at least one or more extended relative(s) in the Gulf. 
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brought in dowry, and which the migrant or 
his family might have set apart to meet his 
migration expenses. In practically every case 
of a married migrant, the assets which the 
wife had brought as her dowry- and which 
the family still held, were either sold or mor¬ 
tgaged (in most cases, the latter) to raise 
funds so as to meet the migration expenses. 
In several cases, the wife's dowry was the 
major source of such funding. In one par¬ 
ticular instance, a migrant’s marriage was 
fixed only after making sure that the bride's 
parents had the ability and willingness to pay 
for the groom’s migration expenses. 

Where migrants were not married at the 
time of migration, the mother invariably 
contributed to the funding of her son’s 
migration expenses by letting her jewellery 
be pawned for the purpose. Indeed, in 
several of the cases studied, mothers gaVc 
away their jewellery tor the purpose even 
when the migrant was married and could 
avail of funds obtained as dowry. 

f-ven sisters and sisters-m-law were found 
to conti ibute their jewellery. So also did 
aunts and cousins. Of course, the unwritten 
understanding in all such cases is that the 
migrants will pay back in cash so that each 
and every relative thus contributing can 
retrieve her jewellery fully. Does this 
understanding extend even to the migrant's 
wife? It is difficult to answer this question, 
although in several cases the wife did suc¬ 
ceed in more than compensating herself for 
the jewellery she had given away for sale or 
mortgage at the time of the husband's 
migration Still, it cannot be established that 
like other women relatives or friends con¬ 
tributing to the pool, the wife too has a clear 
claim to be reimbursed for her jewellery or 
for other contributions. 

WOMLN'S SUPPORIIVL ROI F 

The question remains whether women’s 
supportive role in the matter of male migra¬ 
tion was voluntary or not. Our evidence 
shows that women are more than merely 
passive supporters. The older a wife was, the 
more actively supportive she was of the 
decision of her husband to migrate. Even the 
mothers had worked actively for their sons’ 
migration by making their personal contri¬ 
butions and also by raising funds from other 
sources. Where the migrant has worked 
abroad for a sufficient length of time, say 
more than four years, the wife possessed a 
great deal more jewellery than she did before 
the husband’s migration. However, the more 
distant a relative was the earlier she tended 
to be pud back. Buying jewellery for the 
wife followed later. 

Barring a few exceptions, almost all the 
migrant households had depended upon 
casual wage labour in one form or the other 
as the principal source of household income 
It is a type of work where one is perennially 
uncertain about the job next morning. 
Often, there is a seasonal pattern to the 
availability of work opportunity. In fishing 
- and activities related to it, for instance the 
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element of job seasonality can be quite high. 
The Economic Calculations 

Assuming a man was so engaged, he was 
possibly earning not more than Rs 50 0 per 
month on an average before migration. After 
he succeeded in migrating to the Gulf, he 
would start making Rs 2,000 a month in a 
totally unskilled job. Thus a man could 
make at least an income four times larger 
should he migrate to the Gulf. Also, it was 
known from the experience of those who 
were already working in the Middle East that 
men tended to save close to three-fourths of 
their incomes. So it seemed to make sense 
to the women we spoke to that their men 
should want to migrate. “Yes, we have heard 
that conditions of work are hard, the 
weather is oppressive and the treatment 
meted out to workers feudal. Still if in four 
years’ time one can hope to make major ad¬ 
vances in one’s economic situation it is worth 
one’s while going through all the trouble 
involved. Who wants to be poor all one’s life 
and eke out a bare hand-to-mouth existence, 
if there is a way out?" The women we 
studied perceived clearly the scope for a 
major improvement in their economic con¬ 
ditions as a consequence of the migration 
of their men to the Middle East, and that 
too within a short period. It is then a matter 
of no surprise that they participated actively 
in the preparation for their men’s migration. 

Famiiy Neld for Protection 

While the family the migrant leaves 
behind participates actively in the prepara¬ 
tion for his migration, often separation from 
the migrant imposes on the family new 
and/or added demands, demands that the 
women members, in particular, have seldom 
before been called upon to cope with. In 
meeting these demands, the family has to 
frequently draw upon its social network. 

The belief that all women need a protec¬ 
tive male umbrella is quite widely held. Out 
of thirty-three migrants’ wives we studied, 
only five lived independently, i e, they did 
not share the same house with any other 
relative or family. All these five wives had 
children and were in the age-group of 30 to 
40. Of these five; only one had arranged with 
a male relative living close by, and much 
senior in age, to stay with her. It is necessary 
to bear in mind here that most of the 
migrant families we have studied stayed 
within their own groups. Thus the Alakad 
Muslim families, migrant or non-migrant, 
stayed in a cluster of their own, as did the 
Alakad Hindu families. This held for the 
other families too. 

Wives 20 years or less in age and who had 
no children stayed with their own parents or 
the patents of their husbands. Four out of 
five stayed with the latter. Excluding those 
under 20, out of the migrant wives who did 
not stay independently, nine lived with their 
own parents, seventeen with husbands’ 
parents and two lived with their married 
sisters. 


Revealed vs Desired Residence 
Pattern 

Between living with the wife's own parents 
and with her parents-in-law, the revealed pat¬ 
tern found by us was clearly in favour of the 
latter. For every wife staying with her own 
parents, two stayed with their pajents-in-law. 
There can be several explanations. Part of 
the reason could be the fact that the Wife’s 
parents stayed in a town or village different 
from where she had been staying before her 
husband's migration, so that shifting to her 
own parent's house would have involved a 
■major shift for the wife and her children. 
Part of the explanation lay in the wife’s 
understanding of her husband's preference 
regarding where his family should stay 
during his absence. Whether the husband’s 
preference was based altogether on his own 
independent judgment or was also influenced 
by his parents is an additional question to 
which we could not get a clear-cut response: 
Some of our respondent wives staying with 
their parents-in-law did however indicate 
that il their circumstances had permitted, 
they would have liked to live closer to their 
own parents 

Does the length of the migrant's stay 
abroad make any difference to the wife’s 
living? Our study seems to suggest that with 
the passage of years as wives leatn to 
manage things on their own, they tend more 
and more to take independent decisions on 
many matters, and in the process want to be 
less and less dependent on relatives. They 
also gain in confidence so as to live 
independently. Of the migrants’ wives we 
studied, five were staying independently. Of 
these five, in the case of as many as four the 
husband had stayed abroad tor a period of 
three years or more. In the case of the fifth 
household, the wife was already over thirty- 
five years old when her husband succeeded 
in his attempt to migrate. Also, she had six 
surviving children. Furthermore, the hus¬ 
band's parents were staying withiir easy 
walking distance In the circumstances, while 
neither the wife herself nqr her husband 
thought it necessary for the family to move 
in with the latter’s parents, the question of 
moving away to where the wife’s parents were 
living did not arise 

The situation in regard to joint living can 
of course change over time We came across 
a few instances where a migrant’s wife starts 
by staying with her parents or parents-in-law 
but moves to an independent house after a 
few years, or where a migrant’s wife starts 
by staying with her parents-in-law and subse¬ 
quently moves to her own parents. 

Regardless of whether a migrant’s wife 
lives separately or not, her dependence on 
close relatives, in the absence of her hus¬ 
band, goes much beyond her need for a male 
physical umbrella. Her need for help and 
guidance is the greatest in the period im¬ 
mediately after the migrant’s first departure 
for the Middle East because she has to start 
handling matters and taking decisions she 
possibly never took before, Such matters 
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range trom daily shopping to investment of 
funds to day to day care of children, to tak 
ing them to doctors in the event of sickness 
and to the extent and type of schooling foT 
each ot the children 

II 

Coping with Migrants' Absence 

1 hough women are much in\olved in the 
preparation ot their men to migrate, their 
involvement does not quite end there It is 
onlv the beginning of an involvement which 
van extend to several years Women have 
almost mv iriably to take on considerably 
gicatci responsibilities tn the wake of their 
men s migt it ion The issue is how they eope 
with the new situation they get plaecd in 

(a) iou/if, K/io with no children 

I tt us siart with th voung btides These 
ineluds (0 gills whose husband, migrate 
within a vt ir ol the in unagt and who have 
not had time to eoneeive ot beau ehild and 
(2) girls who are mauled oil to gull boss’, 
i e to men iheidy woikiilg in the Middle 
L tst and who get mairied in the eouise ot 
one of then hon t visits usually ol i short 
duutionol lour to eight weeks These vtils 
hardly hive time to know their men befote 
thev disappear ftom the seene lor long 
pet tods Die tew weeks then men spend with 
them are soeially vet v heetie but emotionally 
least rewarding In one ease, the girl spent 
just one week with her husband She moved 
into a totally new soeial environment, where 
she felt as if she was under constant watch 
bv her in laws Still, the girl felt she had to 
keep evervone in her husband’s house in 
good humour That is what her own parents 
had advised hei to do Since she hardly knew 
her husband, the only way she could make 
eei lam that her marriage lasted was to keep 
her m laws happy If she had known her 
husband longer, or had conceived a child 
ftom him, things would have been somewhat 
dilfcrent But now she had to rely altogether 
on her in laws’ goodwill 

Unlike the one week old bride we have 
spoken ot who came from a Muslim house¬ 
hold, the two young Hindu (Nair) brides we 
studied opted to stay with their own parents, 
of course, with the consent of their hus¬ 
bands Both these girls had got married with 
dow ncs, but that did not come in the way 
of their patents agreeing to their girls con 
unuing lo slay with them after marriage 
Among Nairs, a matriarchal caste, it is possi 
ble for the girls to continue to stay with their 
own parents even after marriage Both these 
girls have a decided advantage over the 
Muslim girl in the sense that they arc 
living in a familiar and friendly social 
environment 

(b) Hives with thildren 

Women, older in age and with children, 
who, a* we have noted above, mostly stay 
with their in laws, are better equipped than 
the young brides to cope with the problems 
of separation from husbands At least, the 


environment is not unfamiliar whatever their 
relationship with their in-laws Also, coping 
with children (without the support of the 
father) could take up a lot of time and 
energy of these women so that they have less 
of both to feel emotionally deprived 

From amongst those who stay with the 
husband’s parents, a distinction needs to be 
made, however, between relatively younger 
wives and those somewhat older in age 
Often where a wife is relatively young she 
has to submu more to the control of her 
mother in law than a wife older m age We 
know of at least one such wife, married for 
three years yet without a child Not having 
conceived so far was in itself a sort of stigma 
she was supposed to be under She had to 
observe increasing number ot fasts and other 
religious ntualv her mother in law pre 
scribed Although she heard regularly fiom 
hei husband and received a bank draft in her 
name, Ihesc did not seem to be enough to 
lift hei spirits 

1 lie position of wives with young children 
is decidedly bellu They Teel more secure and 
have a clear tole to play within the husband's 
familv Cnveri their access to funds, they feel 
moil free to spend Also their movement 
outside the house is far less constrained 

1 hat these young wives with children ad 
just with the husband’s family better than 
wives without children goes without saving 
The feeling that they fully belong to the 
household they live with is obviouslv impor 
taru Not that conflicts do not arise with tile 
m laws Wives with children have been able 
lo eope with them with grealcr confidence 
Also they do not have to suppress their ten 
sions 1 hey therelore tend to be' more secure 
m their relationships with their husbands 

It would nonetheless be erroneous to give 
the impression that wives, young or old, fullv 
overcome (he feeling ot insecuuty once they 
have children Among Muslims divorce is 
permitted and quite easy bo Muslim wives 
have to continuously remind themselves that 
it could happen to them In one of the cases 
studied, a wife with three children faced the 
threat of divot te trom her migrant husband 
following a dispute between him and hei 
father over a piece of property supposed to 
have been given to him in dowry but not 
actually passed on It must be added, 
however, that of the Muslim couples we 
studied this was the only one instance of 
threatened divorce 

Women with somewhat older children, say 
above ten years of age, and who were able 
to live independently appeared to be advan 
tageously placed Not only age but having 
relatively grown up children too gave these 
women a great deal of confidence. With the 
help of their children they could take care 
of seveial chores independently of relatives 

It is obvious from what we have said above 
that wives feel more secure and uninhibited 
in their actions when they have children than 
when they are without But to want a child 
or two ts not the same thing as wanting or 
having several children The fact that the 


couples remain separated for long periods 
cannot be overlooked either At the aggregate 
level, we noted some evidence of younger 
couples having fewer children but whether 
this was because husbands were away trom 
their wives for long stretches or because of 
the general climate of opinion is regard to 
family size in the state of Kerala needs to 
be gone into closely But the long absences 
of husbands have certainly widened the 
inter birth interval 

(c) Other women oj the household 

So tai we have spoken mostly of wives of 
migrants There are however other women 
in migrant households, mothers, unmarried 
sisters and, of course, daughters They too 
share with the migrant’s witc most, if not 
all, of the stresses and strains that his 
absence entails just as they share with her 
most of the gains resulting from the house¬ 
hold's increased prosperity All the same, it 
is worthwhile to examine the special implica¬ 
tions, if any, for these other women in the 
households of the actual migration 

In the households ot unmarried migrants, 
it is the mother who bears the buiden of 
whatever strain migration, and its aftermath, 
entail It is the mother’s personal assets 
which are principally tapped for raising the 
amount needed to finance the cost of migra 
tion of the son It is also the mother who 
usually receives (he remittances trom her 
migrant son She has to shoulder (he respon 
sibility ol managing the funds, with the sup 
poit, of course of her husband if alive She 
has also to look lot a suitable bride lor the 
migrant son and ensure that he gets suitably 
married 

As we have noticed, a large maionty of 
migrant wives tend to stay with their in laws 
Given this fact, even when migrants are 
married, the involvement of the migrant’s 
mother in ihc household has to be much 
more than marginal and this will be so 
regardless of whether the migrant sends back 
bank drafts in the name of his wife or his 
mother In almost all cases of married 
migrants we studied, it is the wife in whose 
name the bank dratt comes, not the 
migrant's mother, even though the two are 
living together In one particular instance, 
where the migrant had been married for 
three years, the mother nonetheless retained 
almost total control over the management 
of the funds that he remitted to his wife 
While this could be an extreme case, it will 
not be unreasonable to say that in the 
majority of cases where migrants' wives stay 
with their m laws, the mothers enjoy 
considerable say in financial as well as 
other matters 

Migrants’ wives are, it appeals, less sub 
ject to pressures and interference when they 
live with their own mothers than when they 
live with their mothers in law We have come 
across a tew instances where the wife moved 
after a few years from her in laws' to her own 
mother’s house but not one instance where 
it was the other way lound 







We found that migrants, regardless of 
whether they arc married or not, consider 
it as one of their principal obligations to ar 
range the marriage of their unmarried sistets 
and the finances necessary for the purpose, 
including dowry It goes without saying that 
the migrant feels equally responsible, if not 
more, with regard to arranging the m image 
ol his own daughters if and w hen thev reach 
the age 

It was not unheard of that an unmarried 
migrant would defei his own marriage so 
that the family first attends to his sister's 
marriage It has also happened that a 
family's search lor the right household to 
many fht sistw into and in laying by enough 
funds for dowiy and other expenses, much 
time was lost In the process the unmarried 
migrant’s own mai nage got detened It must 
be added, howeser, that our overall data docs 
not show that the age at marriage was higher 
in migrant households compared to non 
migrant households 

We came across a numbci ol instances 
where migrants helped then brothers and 
brothers in law to migiate Indeed the most 
widely pievalent belief is that the route to 
migiation to the Cmlf his through one's wile 
il one does not hive a biothtr or lather 
working in the Middle Fast 

1 111 Ni i a ton l in rsc y 

L ven though a migrant s Iannis has access 
to support fioin people within the family 
network and even ftom those in the outer 
neiwoik comprising ot neighbours and 
friends the abihtv ot those left behind by 
the migrant especially womtn depends 
ctuically on their own capabilities 

One maioi dett rminant ol these eapabi 
lilies is lunacy I he oserwhelmmg majonty 
ol ihc migrants wt studied had themselves 
done only ten yeats of schooling 01 less I he 
literacy level ol the wives of migrants was 
lower than th it ol the migrants themselves 
^htle (he median average for the migrants 
was nine veais ot schooling, lor the wives 
it was only sis years The numbci ol those 
with ltss than two yeais ot schooling was 
twice as laigc tor wises as for migiants 

One of the serv fust things a migrant does 
on teaching his place ot work in the Middle 
Last is to send a message back home that 
he has retched satclv He follows it up with 
lettcis Usually, the tntgiants we found, 
communicate on a regular basis So within 
a lortmght to one month ot a migrant’s 
depat ture, the need anses to read his letters 
and respond to them Bclore the contingency 
arose a woman may have hardly ever written 
a letter even when she may have received or 
read one, assuming that she could lead and 
write Verbal communic ttiou with then men 
was all that they had experienced before 
Since manv ol the wises and mothers wtre 
only marginally literate, if not altogether il 
literate, they had to depend on neighbours 
and friends to help them not only write but 
also read letters Where their children could 
read and write, women did not have to 


depend on others Indeed the need to be able 
to read and write is felt so strongly that when 
asked what in their view the community 
effort should be directed at, the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of wives chose adult literacy 
classes for women 

When a migrant's wife receives a bank 
draft from her husband within a month or 
two of his departure, the immediate thing 
she has to do is to go to a bank and open 
an account in her name None of the 
migrants wives in Alakad or elsewhere m our 
beat had ever before even entered a bank’s 
office Now they operate accounts there 
Those who wuc illiterate and could not sign 
their names were issued identity cards They 
also had to lease a passport size photograph 
with the bank something thev would not 
have done earlier 

In the migrants' households we have 
studied, the remittance was generally 
received in the form of a bank draft Remit 
tance through non bank channels, it it was 
taking place, was not revealed to us A bank 
ing office was set up in Alakad in the late 
seventies It started with twelve accounts in 
W70 The number of accounts had risen to 
16" 7 in 1984 The bank has now a separate 
window which serves women customers 
exclusively 

It is probably tiuc ot the vast maionty of 
imgiants themselves that they get exposed 
to banks lor the first time at the time of, 
or immediately after, their migration The 


statement is true for the wives and mothers 
of migrants. The exposure of women from 
migrant households to banking of course 
increases their awareness of banking opera¬ 
tions as such, it also serves to broaden their 
vision on matters involving finance They are 
now increasingly aware of the trade off 
between keeping money in the bank and 
placing it in other forms, be it as a loan to 
a relative, friend or neighbourhood shop¬ 
keeper or as contribution to a chit fund 

Wbmen in migrants* households—mothers, 
wives, sisters and daughters—have a stronger 
recognition now than before of the need to 
be belter educated, there is clear evidence 
that this urge is being translated into prac¬ 
tice Women trom the households we studied 
demonstrated great enthusiasm to avail of 
every opportunity to pick up reading and 
writing or improve their existing skills 

MANACjLMLNT oi Tunux 

The sums flowing in the wake of migra 
tion to the Middle East of even unskilled 
workers are, relatively speaking, so large that 
their magnitude itself can be said to have 
create an altogether new situation for 
the women from the migrant households 
Regardless of whether the remittance is 
received through banking or non banking 
channels, the exposure ol women to huge 
amounts of money would not but have 
posed majoi new challenges 
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One such is the management of funds 
which they receive from the migrants The 
remittances wives and mothers receive are 
usually large m relation to not only the 
amount needed for day to day expenses at 
the level of consumption which the migrant 
household was used to before the migrants' 
departure but also in relation to the amount 
tliey would tequire even after the household 
considers it prudent to raise its living stan 
dard TVo things need to be noted straight 
away Frrstly, the management of day to day 
household expenses is never the exclusive 
responsibility of a woman where the house 
hold is headed by a man present on the 
scene But in the absence of the husband, 
the woman takes on a lot more responsibility 
than she never shouldered before Secondly, 
whatever improvement takes place in the 
household’s consumption standard im 
mediately following the migrant’s depai lure, 
the decision where to effect such improve 
ment and where to go slow is almost entirely 
the woman’s At least in the lirst few vears 
following the departure of the migrant, 
iamities have tended to be cautious m regard 
to their daily expenses in view of the 'enor 
mous’ debt the family incurs to finance the 
migration expen es the debt which accor 
ding to out studs most tamilies have tended 
to repay within the first two years or 
thereabouts 

A distinction is ntcessaiv to dtaw between 
what the migrant remits to his wife mother 
and what he remits to his own account or 
retains with himself 01 , in some situations, 
remits directly to other people It is with 
respect to the amounts remitted to women 
directly for household expenses that women 
enjoy a considerable measure of freedom 
They mostly decide what amount to spend 
on current consumption and what amount 
to save 1 he usual pattern, we found, is that 
the migrant sends to his wife or mother such 
amounts as would meet the household 
expenses and also enable her to pav back 
small debts from the past The migrant 
himself does the repayment of maioi debts 
contracted by him on the eve ot, or for the 
purpose of, his migration Piactically every 
migrant household we studied spoke of the 
migrants' non-resident account to which he 
was known to remit funds from time to time 
as part of his saving 

What is remarkable is that while knowing 
fully that the migrants either retained with 
themselves m the Middle East or remitted 
into their special deposit accounts jp India 
substantial amounts, often close to SO per 
cent of their earnings, the women invariably 
expressed themselves m favour of economis¬ 
ing on day to day household expenses Nor 
did they seem to be under presure from the 
migrants either to spend in a particular 
manner or to save However, migrants were 
often said to have urged wives to spend 
liberally on education, clothing and food for 
then school-going children, it also emerged 
that several migrant households urged their 
expectant wives to go to private nursing 
homes for delivery, Most women we talked 


to nonetheless claimed to be able to save part 
of the remittances they received Over these 
savings they exercised tull control Several 
women said they had used these sasings to 
release the jewellery that had been pawned 
off to raise funds needed by the migrant 
before his migration Women did not, 
however, seem to keep much of then savings 
with the bank, a lau continued by the bank 
management in Alakad 

The pattern appears to be similar tor all 
the migrant households studied, regardless 
ot whether these were Muslim or Hindu 
households Nor was any major difteience 
noticed bet wet n households of prolcssional 
and non professional migrants 1 he gentral 
pattern was (1) for the migrant to remit 
some funds rcgulatly to his wiic/mother to 
meet the con umptmn needs ot the house 
hold and (2) lor the women receiving remit 
lances to enjov considerable freedom in the 
disposition ot the funds thus entrusted to 
them 

ith their men living abroad, women’s 
awareness increases considerably regarding 
the langc ot goods and services for purchase 
or use I heir awareness of the alternative 
possibilities of placing savings loo is en 
larged Earlier, not only were they not cx 
posed to banks but they were also generally 
unaware of most other forms ol deposit 
keeping and lending In the past, women ol 
the migrant households we studied had at 
most known of and participated in, local 
‘chitties’, making small contributions to a 
pool which one ol the members ot a shuts 
would then bid for or take in rotation Now 
when asked for the reason tor not keeping 
their savings in bank accounts, they rcadtlv 
speak of the adsantage of placing the sav 
ings with the local shopkccpci since lie is 
willing to pav a much higher interest without 
risk This attitude is true of most women 
regardless ot the level ot their litcracv 

( Mil DC MCI 

With improved finances, the general 
availabihtv ot items of daily consumption 
improves considerably from almost the time 
of the verv first remittance It was observed 
that in whatever upgradation hi the house 
hold’s living standard took place during the 
yeais following the migration, childcare oc 
cupied the pride of place Particular atten 
tion was given to food, medical caie and 
education ot children Migrants th -mselves 
reportedly enquired of children’s health and 
education and urged qualified medical at 
tention in case a child tell sick and additional 
tutorial help in case a child would, as a 
result, do better in school 

COMMUNIC At ION BtTVSLLN HUSBAND 
AND Witt 

One would ordinarily assume that com 
mumcation between husbands and wives 
suffers in consequence of the husban'd's 
migration to a distant land The reality, 
strange to say, seems to be different 

The migration of men appears to have im 


prosed the understanding between husbands 
and wives According to the views expressed 
by Alakad Muslim women from migraflt 
households, when their mtn were on the 
scene they rarelv got to sec and talk to them 
1 hey left the house for the mosque early tn 
the morning and went to work from there 
itself, taking their bieaktast on the way If 
they had time in the evening for recreation, 
it would be spent in the ba/aai in the com 
panv of other men Seldom would they 
return home to spend an hour or two in 
leisure with the wises andfoi children 

Women seem now to be able to make a 
much greater impact on the husband's think¬ 
ing and decision making than before Accor 
ding to one stoiy nat rated to us, it was the 
wile who took the initiative and suggested 
tn her husband that their savings might be 
invested in an auto nckshaw and that she 
would supervise the renting ot the vehicle 
for hire Wives olien wntt to their husbands 
about the thildrtn's education and health 
I hev also write about the purchase ot land 
and the constitution oi it pair of houses On 
the w hole, husbands appear to take the con 
tents ol thin wivts’ letters surticientlv 
seriously and try to aicointnnddtt the v lews 
conveyed in the decisions Ihcs base to 
take Probablv, the long separation and 
distance help 

There is no question that it is t remarkable 
change Gixcn the temporariness of the 
migration and t ikmg into account the nthei 
tactois women, except possibly those voung 
in age and/oi with no children seem to con 
sidcr the migration ol then husbands as a 
maioi gain However younger md newlv 
man led wives would tonsidci no gam large 
enough to nrakc up lot the sepiraiion ihev 
have lo imdci go 

Rot 1 ol Rl l K ion 

Wc have vein above what is involved in 
prcpaiine lo go to the Middle Last Things 
ire unccitain till the vuv end Lvtn when 
everything works out smoothly it takes a 
migrant sis months to a seat to make it And 
this does noi include the time a person 
spends to obtain his passpott which, of 
course is the least arduous and tune 
consuming formality to complete It is not 
just the migrant himself but his whole family 
including dose relatives who are intimately 
involved in the preparatory work before 
migration Given the uskv and uncertainties 
involved, it is not altogether suipusiiig that 
people should turn to religion Special 
praycis and oltcnngs at cvctv step in the 
migrant's preparation have become usual 
Both men and women perhaps turn to pro¬ 
pitiating the gods to ensure migration, but 
women appear to plav the leading role here 
1 his we found to be true in the ease ot both 
Muslim and Hindu migrant households 

Not that people tut n to religion only in 
the initial stages when they face uncertainty 
about migration itsell It is true though that 
once a person has made it to the Middle 
East, the chances of his losing his job and 
returning are not great At least, this is the 
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impression we received In fact, most 
migrants in our sample have been able to 
extend their stay beyond the period of the 
original contract Even so, migrants not only 
suggest a substantial donation to be made 
to the mosque/temple and chanty out of 
their first remittance but they continue 
making donations subsequently as well 
Occasions for these subsequent donations 
are religious festivals, major property tran 
sections such as purchase of land and star 
ting and completion of house construction 
marnages and deaths 

While the practice of making donations 
is widespread, it is our broad impression 
that Muslim men make more substantial 
contributions to religious institutions 
and charities Everyone in and around 
Alakad remarks how the mosque there has 
prospered in recent years The building 
complex has expanded and it celebrates the 
various Muslim festivals on a scale never 
witnessed before 

Whatever the level and frequency of dona 
tions to a religious institution, it is obvious 
that these donations are often made m the 
migrant's absence from the scene Women, 
therefore, have a major role in such dona 
tions, particularly those made on the spot 
when solicited for special occasions by the 
mosque or temple administration 

Given the circumstances in which women 
from migrant households find themselves, 
th<* tension of living jointly with other 
relatives, difficulties over managing the 
children or tmotional strains that overwhelm 
them from time to time- it is somewhat 
understandable that women tuin to religion 
and at frequent intervals 

It must be said to the ciidit of the Alakad 
mosque that its management has not been 
unmindful of the emerging needs of the 
women devotees from migrant households 
Ordinarily, Muslim girls do not go to the 
madras (school run by the mosque manage 
ment for the teaching of Holy koran) after 
the age of twelve Since women from migrant 
households now need to read and write in 
the local language, the mosque management 
is planning to conduct literacy classes for 
grown up women in a private house 

We did not hear of any similar plans spon 
sored on behalf of the Hindu temple Of 
course, while more than halt of the Muslim 
households m Alakad had migrantsltj the 
Middle East, the proportion for the Hindu 
households worked out to a mere three per 
cent It is thus understandable that the 
mosque management would show greater 
sensitivity to the needs of the migrant 
households Whether, in consequence, the 
influence of religion will become greater on 
Muslim households than on Hindu house¬ 
holds of Alakad may be a legitimate ques 
tion At the same times however, religion 
itself gets influenced by the changing 
demands of the devotees as is demonstrated 
by the fact that the Alakad mosque manage 
ment has shown its readiness to undertake 
tasks it had shunned thus far 


III 

Concluding Observations 

On the basis of our work done among 
migrant households the following majer 
conclusions emerge with regard to the 
impact of the migration of any one male 
member to the Middle East on women 
left behind 

We found that migration has its impact 
quite some time before the migrant actually 
leaves the country for the Middle East The 
decision to migrate is a decision in which 
family members including women are 
actively involved Women of the migrant's 
immediate family play an active part in both 
motivating and facilitating male migration 
Dependence on immediate family members, 
other relatives friends and neighbours of the 
households is considerable in preparing 
for migration and after the migration 
actually materialises 

Dependence seems to increase all round 
in consequence of the migration of even one 
male member ol a family The kind ol 
dependence male migration leads to is of dif 
lerent types There is dependence lor funds 
tor management of funds in terms of repay 
ment of loans md investment in real estate 
foi protection of women and for child eaie 
Dependence for funds to be laised for the 
financing of migration usual!) extends to i 
wide circle including not only immcdi ite 
family membeis but also distant relitives 
friends md nvtghbouts On the other hand 
for the managenieiii of migrant s funds pro 
tcction ot v omen and child care depen 
dcncc is usuallv confined to close relatives 
like perents ot p irents in law of the migrant 

Where the migrant s children aie younger, 
the dependence for protection is generally 
greater on relatives than when the migrant’s 
wife is relatively old and the children arc suf 
fluently grown up The latter tend to be 
more or less self reliant Also with the 
passage of time women become more self 
reliant than they were immediately after the 
migrant’s first departure for the Middle East 
The kind of impact migration has on the 
famhly is closely related to the age of the 
wife and the stage of the family life cycle 

The migration impact on the family is a 
dynamic process which keeps constantly 
changing with the length of the migrant's 
stay Women gradually take on increased 
responsibilities for the running of the 
households on their own, for the health and 
education of children and for the manage 
ment of their funds and properties In the 
process, it breaks down women’s isolation, 
increases their mobility, and brings them into 
contact with a wider network of institutions 
that were hitherto outside ,heir experience 
This results in their gaining confidence in 
themselves with the length of the stay of the 
migrant away from home 

This is not to suggest that the process is 
easy or without hurdles—indeed there are 
many problems—but time seems to be a 
great resolver of difficulties for most of the 
women we have studied Failures are far 


fewer to come by than successes in coping 
with the situation This is valid regardless 
of whether the migrant is a Muslim or 
Hindu Of course, family and other net¬ 
works, including religious networks, play a 
generally supportive role But the major 
effort is usually that of the women im 
mediately affected in coping with the 
absence of male support 

Our overall impression is that women 
from the migrant households start with a 
number of handicaps, to overcome which 
they need considerable support from not 
only immediate relatives but also a whole 
network of relatives, friends and neighbours 
Their dependence on this network certainly 
increases in the migrant’s absence and on the 
whole it can be said that the networks have 
stood by these women It is also remarkable 
how well the women have copid with the 
situation created by the long ihscnce abroad 
of husbands ind/or sons be it in !ht matter 
of running households management ol 
funds ehild e ire and edueition 01 then 
own loneliness 


Linking Up via Computer 

WORK! RS on strike in a remote third woild 
counl r y now have the possibility of 
generating quick solidarity action from 
fellow organised woikcrs in other eountnes 
by sending information and appeals through 
electronic mailbox Similarly human rights 
groups can set in motion a pressure cam 
paign in time to prevent the torture or killing 
of a victim, again with the help of telctom 
mumcaiions technology interdoc is work 
mg to enable such groups to use basic com 
puters to communicate more effectively 

Interdoc is a network of NGOs in Africa 
Asia, North America, Europe and latm 
America who are explonng together the use 
of telecommunications as a cheaper and 
faster alternative to communicating by post, 
telephone or other traditional methods 
Through sharing information and technical 
skills, members atm to learn more about 
information technology without having to 
rely on “experts” and to coordinate quick 
responses to government, corporate or other 
abuses 

At a meeting held in April 1986, Interdoc 
decided to open up membership to other 
interested NGOs who are already network 
ing informally with current Interdoc 
members Through Interdoc, groups can 
receive training workshops on computer 
skills and a monthly newsletter exchanging 
experiences m information handling 
Women’s groups that use computers in their 
operations, or want to And out more about 
computerisation or linking with other 
groups via computer should write to Inter 
doc, c/o I DOC International, Via Santa 
Maria deH’Amma 30. Rome 00186, Italy 

—ISIS International 
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Impact of Male Migration on Rural Females 

Surinder Jetley 

Male out-migration from the rural poor over extended periods greatly increases women's work burdens and 
compounds their difficulties of basic survival. The additional source of income through remittances does not 
substantially change the economic status of family nor helps it come out of its subsistence level. A little more 
food and a few basic needs to reduce their poverty is all they get in return for prolonged displacement of family 
life, emotional deprivation and insecure future, except for a possible bridge for their children to go to the big 
city. The women in these de facto female-headed households project themselves as the 'behind-the-scene' decision¬ 
makers, while trying to live according to the expectations of the patriarchal ideology, conferring, the role of major 
decision-maker on the absentee husband. Thus male migration from the poor peasant or landless households 
by itself neither L ■ is to greater autonomy for women nor pulls the family out of its poverty. 


THE sixteen saw a breakthrough in 
agriculture in most of south amt south-east 
Asia, thanks to the discovery of high 
yielding seed varieties and their commercial 
application But this technological pheno¬ 
menon has wider social implications The 
disquieting feature of the modernisation 
process is its role in accentuating inequalities 
[Tinker, 1976a; Mazumdar, 1979; Boserup, 
1970}. Developing societies achieved a fair 
amount of success in technological advance¬ 
ment, but because uf neglect to secure social 
justice by effectively implementing institu¬ 
tional measures for the equalisation of op¬ 
portunities to all section' of the society, 
development with its accompanying rapid 
social change has in fact been instrumental 
in widening the gap between the rich and the 
poor Furthermore, when development intro¬ 
duces or increases inequality within rural 
societies, women—at least the poorest 
ones—-become doubly underprivileged, first 
as members of the rural poor and then 
as women. 

For many people in the rural areas, the 
only alternative is to seek a living outside 
the village. The ‘push’ factors from the 
village are even more forceful than the pro¬ 
mise of a good life in the cities. Until 
recently all internal migration was con¬ 
sidered beneficent, but this is not so now [see 
Ibdaro, 1976]. In the study “Migration from 
Rural Areas” inequality is considered the 
most important single variable underlying 
both “push" and ‘puli’ factors, the former ap¬ 
plying to the poor and the latter to the af¬ 
fluent in the rural society [Connel et al, 
1976]. But the book confines itself to the 
migrant and his characteristics. The rural 
family whom the migrant leaves behind has 
not been studied. There are, however, some 
useful points mentioned in the study: the 
majority of the migrants are male, married, 
have more education, and come from self- 
employed or non-agricultural households, 
perhaps agricultural labourers (who con¬ 
stitute only S.4 per cent of the male migrants 
to urban areas in this study) migrate to other 
rural areas, where there is a high demand for 
labour. The villages from which they come 
have land shortage, low fertility, skewed 
distribution of land and a high proportion 
of landless labour. 

Existing studies of migration tell us about 
the destination, occupation, income, visits 
home and other characteristics „ of the 


migrants, but there is hardly any concern 
with the village-based family. Furthermore, 
different patterns of migration are seen 
among certain castes, groups, regions, etc. 
From some regions only males migrate,, 
while from others whole families do so. 
There are various social and cultural factors 
that explain the variations in the migration 
•treams to major cities. Emotional attach¬ 
ment tt< village, home and land, sex segrega¬ 
tion and immobility of females (except 
migiation subsequent to marriage and 
migration due to pi inciples of patriarchy and 
village exogamy, which account for 58 pei 
cent of the total female migration), the con¬ 
cepts of punty and pollution and the norms 
regarding work in different castes may pro¬ 
vide part of the explanation. ‘Male-only’ 
migration has been a traditional feature of 
internal migation in India from regions 
where local employment opportunities are 
scarce to places with greater economic 
opportunities. The women remain at home. 
There is much more evidence in the oral 
tradition and folk-songs than m social- 
science literature of the sufferings and 
depiivations of the women of such families 
whose men have gone to cam a living in the 
city. I he phenomenon of migrant families 
dates back to the pie-industiial period, 
though migration has increased with 
industrialisation I he folk-songs called 
‘bidesia’ and ‘bnha’ of eastern Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar, two areas with a high concentra¬ 
tion of male migration to cities, refer to the 
beloved Using in a far off ‘country’ and 
reflect the unhappy and lonely existence of 
the women who arc left behind [Saxena, 1977]. 

One universal feature of the process 
of migration in the village is tha* pre- 
established ways undergo changes; there are 
rises in the levels of aspiration and values 
of the members of the family, changes in the 
occupational structure and economic status 
and a revision of intercaste relations. The 
outcome may be enrichment of the village 
due to remittances from the city on the one 
hand, and impoverishment of the village due 
to the absence of a large number of able 
bodied young men, who leave the village to 
the very young, the very old and the women, 
who sometimes have to face great challenges. 

The migrant from the tower stratum sets 
out to find work in the city without any 
specific abilities. He is seldom in a position 
to support the village-based family which 


maintains itself with whatever work is 
available in the village. The woman who 
remains behind has to assume, in addition 
to her own familial and domestic respon¬ 
sibilities. the role of sole bread-winner; the 
older daughter takes over the household 
chore and plays the role of a ‘little surrogate 
mother’ to her brothers and sisters. 

The migrating man also suffers harrowing 
experiences; he works hard, struggling to 
save something to send home to his family, 
but is caught in the vicious cycle of staying 
in the city to find a job and doing a job in 
oidcr to continue staying in the city. 

Rural-to-urban migration has been par¬ 
ticularly male-selective and furthermore the 
pattern seems to be “rich student, poor 
worker" [sec Dasgupta, 1978]. But we have 
little information on the consequences of 
male migration on the family in the village: 
We do not know how male migration affects 
the structure of roles, division of labour bet¬ 
ween the sexes or the forms of dominance 
m the village production system. There is 
little data to show how women face the situa¬ 
tion created by the absence of males within 
the family and in the larger community. 

C hanges in labour demands, the increasing 
vulnerability of women, the widening access 
to developmental and political processes, 
the conflicting social demands and the 
economic compulsions may all be critical 
factois affecting the lives of such women. 
While we have some idea about the economic 
and social deprivations of these women, we 
have little knowledge about the precise 
extent of exploitation and suffering they 
undergo, or about the views they have on 
their situation. 

Some observations from a pilot study 
made by the author in a village in western 
Uttar Pradesh may be typical of a wider 
region [Jetley, 1979]. 

The introduction of advaned methods in 
agriculture, achieved through labour-saving 
mechanical technology and/oi land-saving 
biological and chemical technology, substi¬ 
tutes other inputs for land and labour. Thus 
the traditional activities performed in the 
subsistence economy are affected by the im¬ 
proved technology, rendering much rural 
labour surplus. Many had to migrate for 
seasonal employment in brick-making— 
these arc truncated families of a man, his 
wife and some very young children, while 
older children are left behind, in the care of a 
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teen-aged daughter or very old grandparents. 

Some of the hypotheses with which the 
enquiry was initiated were: 

Socio-economic inequalities accentuated 
by the process of modernisation lead to male 
migration from the poorer strata. 

The females in the families, whose males 
migrate to the city, have to bear heavier 
burdens within the family by having to work 
harder to assure the family's economic sur¬ 
vival, among other things. 

The longer the duration of stay of the 
migrant in the city and the greatei the 
distance between his home and place of 
work, the weaker are his tics with his rural 
family and the greater the insecurity of the 
woman at home. 

The kind of work that the women of these 
families can get is low-paid, dull, repetitive 
and hazardous. These arc most likely the 
activities that are the first to be rejected by 
men when simplified, mechanised opera¬ 
tions are introduced. 

The females suffer from inadequate and 
insecure income, uncertainty of life, and 
exploitation (economic and sexual), and they 
have no protection regarding wages (paid on 
piece-work basis rather than on an hourly 
or daily basis), working conditions, social 
security, etc. 

Most of their earnings are likely to be 
spent on food, leaving little for education 
of children or improvement in the living 
standards of the family. 

The self-perceptions of these females are 
of helplessness and lack of control over their 
lives, as any efforts towards self-reliance or 
self-employment are'thwarted owing to lack 
of capital investment, state recognition of 
their role and therefore absence of pro¬ 
grammes recognising their special needs, 
capacities and problems. 

The state programmes for women are 
most likely to be welfare measures rather 
than schemes for increasing their earning 
power. 

The central concern of this research is not 
with the process of migration as such, but 
with the broader objective of understanding 
the impact of rapid social change on the life 
and work of rural people, especially of rural 
females when the males in their families 
migrate because of urbanisation—a necessary 
adjunct to modernisation. The findings arc 
expected to enrich our understanding of the 
sociology of the family in general and the 
problems of women in particular. 

AREA OF SlJpY 

lb undertake the study of rural families 
whose males have migrated to the cities, the 
capital of India was selected to trace the 
male migrants to their rural homes. By a 
snowball-sampling technique, the male 
migrants were asked to name other fellow 
villagers working in Delhi. Ninety-seven 
migrants' families were traced to three 
villages in eastern Uttar Pradesh. The state 
of Uttar Pradesh is the most populous as 
well as one of the most backward states of 
India. It has a high density of population, 
a highly disproportionate sex ratio, the 
highest crude tygritt and death rates, low 


levels of per capita income, literacy, 
industrial development, female work par¬ 
ticipation, etc Though primarily an agrarian 
state, its development in agriculture is tardy. 
Both caste and agrarian hierarchies *are 
sharply defined. 

With an area of 573 km, the Union Ter¬ 
ritory of Delhi forms only 0.05 per cent of 
the total area of India. The density of 
population is high, with 2,738 persons per 
km. The partition of India in 1947 saw a 
great influx of refugees from the western 
wing of the new state of Pakistan. Between 
1941 and 1951, Delhi almost doubled in size. 
Later migration is due to the capital city's 
perceived opportunities and the social and 
economic changes taking place in the coutry- 
sidc. It is the fastest-growing city of the 
country; its population increased frbm 1.5 
million to 2.36 million between 1951 and 
1961. After another decade it stood at 3.6 
million and was 5 million at the time 
of the study. 

Most migrants to Delhi belong to the 
lowest strata of society, and most of them 
arc classified as workers in category IV, 
‘other services? Among those who come 
without their families, four larger groups can 
be identified along with the region from 
which they migrate to Delhi. These are: 

Gardeners and watchmen, employed in a 
large number of public parks and big private 
houses. They come from the eastern districts 
of Uttar Pradesh. There are many watchmen 
from Nepal too. Peons in the offices, a large 
contingent belonging to the Kumaon region. 

Road construction/repair gangs of public 
works departments, unskilled labourers at 
construction sites and loaders in the whole¬ 
sale market, hailing from eastern Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar. 

Factory workers from nearby Haryana 
and other states. 

The sample of male migrants was taken 
from one state, Uttar Pradesh. They were 
mostly gardeners. 

The technique was to talk to groups of 
gardeners and ask them where fellow- 
villagers worked. By using the technique of 
snowball sampling, the number decided on 
(i e, 100) was enlisted. Although an effort 
■was made to select the gardeners from ont 
village and one district, this was noi possi¬ 
ble. Thus ninety-seven male migrants from 
three villages in three districts of the eastern 
and central regions' of Uttar Pradesh were 
selected for the sample, and the women 
members of the family were contacted 
in the villages. The selected villages and 
districts were: 


Region District Village 


Eastern 

Eastern 

Central 


Jaunpur Amawan Kalan 
Pratapgarh Bhojpur 
Rae Bareli Bewal 


It takes a minimum of twelve hours to reach 
the nearest and fifteen hours to reach the 
farthest of our selected villages from Delhi 
by rail. The data were collected from secon¬ 
dary sources, personal interviews, observa¬ 
tion, group discussions and case studies. 


Migrant Characteristics 

Male migrants in the sample are mainly 
from two castes—peasant castes (58.7 per 
cent), and low castes (38.1 per cent)— 
traditionally held untouchables (but refer¬ 
red to as ‘harijans’ and listed in the Indian 
constitution as castes scheduled for special 
protection. The remaining few are from a 
low caste (but ritually held clean) engaged 
in parching grains (bharbhuja)i 
The peasants are from two castes—kurmi 
and koiri. The former are cultivators and the 
latter specialise in growing vegetables. They 
are very industrious and are known for their 
skills with land. They have small holdings, 
which never exceed two hectares per family 
and some are even smaller than half a hec¬ 
tare. Almost all of them lease some land and 
sometimes work as agricultural labourers 
too. Forty-six migrants are drawn from the 
families that report cultivation as their main 
occupation. 

The low castes arc chamar, passi and 
dhobi, Traditionally they have been pro¬ 
viding agricultural and non-agricultural 
labour and other services, and arc by and 
large landless. Froty-fivc migrants afe from 
families whose main livelihood comes from 
wage employment (Table 1). 

Mig ranis - Families 

An analysis of the family in the village, 
with the broad objective of observing the 
effects of male migration disturbs the tradi¬ 
tional balance of intra-familial dependence, 
increases the responsibilities of women for 
the subsistence of the family and confronts 
them with frequent economic crisis and 
emotional insecurity. Does it also bring 
about an improvement in their control and 
power over the family’s resouices and an 
increasing role in decision-making? Is migra¬ 
tion of the male instrumental in the upward 
social mobility of the family? Is migration 
the only alternative to cope with the pro¬ 
blems emerging from rapid social change? 
These are some relevant questions that may 
be difficult to answer within the scope of 
this study but have been kept in mind in the 
analysis of the data presented below on the 
family in the village. 

The total population of our selected 97 
families is 650 persons, the average size of 
the family being 6.7 persons. The sex ratio 
is disproportionate (308 females for 342 
males) in spite of the migration of several 
males. The imbalance is observed in all but 
the age-group 35-60. A little more than a 
quarter of all the females are below 14 years. 
The largest group is between the ages of 14 

* Census of India, 1961, Vol XIX Delhi—Part 
U-C Cultural and Migration Tables; Table D- 
IV Census of India 1971. Series 27, Delhi, 
Part II-A General Population Tables; Jhuggi 
Jhopri Settlements in £>elhi Part II. Town 
and Country Planning Organisation. Delhi, 
Mimeograph, 1975. The nine industrial 
categories are: cultivators, agricultural 
labourers, livestocks, mining and quarrying, 
industry (household, and other than house¬ 
hold), construction, trade and commerce, 
transport, etc, and other services. 


and 35 yean. The dependent (non-working) 
female population (girls below u and 
women above 60 years of age) form 26 6 per 
tent of the total female population, the cor 
responding figures for males being 29 5 This 
indicates that the women start working at 
an early age and continue to work longer 
as compared with the men Only 4 8 per tent 
of the women are literate But male literacy, 
at 25 7 per tent, is higher than the state 
avetage Only seven girls are in school, as 
compared with fifty boys at ditferent educa 
tional levels None ol our female respon 
dents (wife/mother of the migrant) has ever 
cone to school 7h, structure of the selected 
families show' t 1 viriations 


T\pe one Incomplete simple family made 
up of wife and unmarried children only, the 
husband having migrated to the city and re¬ 
maining there for the major part of his life 
T]/pe two Incomplete extended family with 
migi ant’s wife and unmarried children as 
well as married sons and their families 
Type three Incomplete extended family with 
migrant's wife staying with own children as 
well as his parents, brothers and sisters 
In our sample, 12 pci cent.ol the families 
arc ol type on The females arc in late 
middle age with married daughters and sons 
separated with their families Some of these 
families (one third of them) have very young 
females with small children Even if a simple 
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incomplete family has a physically separate 
residential unit, it is very much a part of the 
kinship network with its associated obliga¬ 
tions and rights This is best observed during 
marriages, festivals and situations of crisis 
Evrry family has an avefage of 2 5 earners, 
with 1 0 female and 1 5 male earners per 
family In the selected families, the largest 
number of persons is engaged m agricultural 
labour (57 per cent ot the females and 36 5 
per cent of the males) 1 hose who combine 
cultivation with wage labour are 33 8 per 
cent of the males and 18 per cent of the 
females Cultivation as the only means of 
work is reported by 25 per cent of the 
females and 22 3 per cent ol the males. 



Number 


Years in the f ity 



of 

Migrants 

Up lo 4 

JlO 

10 20 

Above ; 

C IMt 

Peasants 

57 

2 

14 

23 

r 

Scheduled tastes 37 
Others 3 

11 

12 

2 

6 

1 

6 

Total 

97 

14 

29 

30 

23 

Principal 

occupation of the 

r imil> 





C uluvation 

46 

6 

11 

9 

20 

Agricultural 

labour 

44 

6 

16 

20 

3 

lradilional 

6 

3 

2 

1 


Tola! 

97 

14 

29 

30 

23 

Operational 
holding (hectare) 

None 

2/ 

5 

9 

10 

1 

I-ess than 1 

35 

6 

11 

13 

4 

1 2 

23 

4 

3 

4 

12 

2 and above 

12 

- 

6 

3 

3 

Iota! 

97 

|4 

29 

30 

23 

Age gioup 

20 25 

11 

12 

1 



25 30 

30 35 

30 

16 

3 

26 

2 

1 

14 


35 40 

13 

— 

— 

12 

1 

40 45 

20 

— 


3 

17 

45 50 

4 


- 

— 

4 

50 45 

1 

— 

— 

- 

1 

Total 

97 

14 

29 

30 

23 

Education 

Illiterate 

71 

6 

20 

24 

20 

Primary 

Secondary 

18 

6 

3 

4 

7 

S 

3 

College 

2 

2 

— 


—- 

Total 

97 

15 

29 

30 

23 

Education 

Illiterate 

71 

6 

20 

25 

20 

Primary 

18 

3 

7 

5 

3 

Secondary 

6 

4 

2 

— 

— 

College 

2 

2 

— 

— 

- 

Tbtal 

97 

IS 

29 

30 

23 

Status before 
migration 

Student 

8 

8 

— 

— 

~ 

Farmer craftsman 36 

1 

7 

II 

17 

Wage-earner 

39 

2 

12 

19 

6 

Jobless 

14 

4 

10 

— 

- 

Ibtal 97 

By whom advised to 

15 

29 

10 

23 

come to city 

Village friend 

17 

— 

3 

12 

2 

Esther 

11 

7 

4 

— 

— 

Relative 

43 

8 

18 

10 

7 

Own decision 

26 

— 

4 

8 

14 

Tbtal 

97 


29 

30 

23 


* 
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Number 


Seals in the City 


of 

Migrants 

Up to 4 

4 10 

16 25 ' 

Above 20 

-’ “ - —* 

— 

-- - 

- —— 

— — — — 

— — — — 

With whom came 

10 CUV 

\iltagc triend 

is 


7 

6 

2 

ialher 

11 

7 

4 


- 

Relative 

Other person 

40 

21 

S 

18 

14 

9 

9 

12 

Total 

97 

14 

29 

30 

23 

With whom stayed 
in the citv 

Village Icllow 

20 


8 

10 

2 

Father 

11 

7 

4 

— 

- 

Relative 

Own arrangement 

41 

24 

8 

17 

11 

9 

5 

16 

Total 

97 

14 

29 

30 

23 

Amount earned (Rs) 

Less than 200 

6 

4 

2 


— 

200 240 

26 

9 

8 

5 

4 

240 300 

36 

1 

9 

14 

12 

Above 300 

29 

1 

10 

1! 

7 

lotal 

97 

14 

29 

3 

23 

Amount send 
home (Rs) 

Nothing 

17 

8 

4 

3 

2 

Upto 40 

38 

4 

12 

12 

10 

40 100 

24 

1 

8 

9 

5 

100 and above 

P 


4 

6 

6 

Total 

97 

14 

2" 

30 

23 

Attitude towards 
present job 

Happy 

61 

14 

20 

16 

10 

Partially happy 

15 


7 

4 

4 

Satisfied 

11 

— 

2 

3 

6 

Do not mind 

10 


— 

7 

3 

Total 

97 

15 

29 

30 

23 

Frequency of 
visits to village 

No visit 

14 

12 

1 

- 

1 

Once a year 

7 


- 

4 

3 

TVvice a year 

19 

-- 

5 

10 

4 

1 bnce times a ycai57 

3 

23 

16 

15 

Total 

97 

14 

29 

30 

23 

Plans for the future 

Permanent return 

to village 

67 

5 

15 

27 

20 

Do not know 

26 

10 

14 

2 

- 

Bring family 

to city 

4 

— 

- 

1 

3 

Ibtal 

97 

15 

29 

30 

23 
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Finally, 7.4 per cent or the males are in 
regular service. 

The position regarding the female respon¬ 
dents reveals that nine of them do not work 
at all; they are cither too old or the economic 
improvement of the family led to their 
withdrawal from the workforce. Those who 
live by agricultural labour are 37 per cent 
and those who combine it with other kinds 
of labour and cultivation arc 46 per cent. 
Only 13 per cent rcpoit working on their 
own holdings. The remainder are engaged 
in traditional occupations (washer women, 
grain-parchers). None of our respondents 
has any other skills. 

Employment in the village is not available 
throughout the year. During the peak 
season, as in sowing (one month) and 
harvest of paddy (fifteen days) and wheat 
(Fifteen days), work is available for about 
sixty days. Duiing the rest of the year, they 
may work at weeding, hoeing, cleaning 
foodgrains, grinding spices and plastering 
floors and walls with cowdung. The 
maximum they earn is Rs 5 a day and that 
during the short harvest period. On an 
average, they earn around Rs 2.50 a day. Die 
employers claim that they pay Rs 5, the 
minimum wage fixed by the state, but 
the women workets deny this and report 
that the wages in terms of gram have not 


changed at all. 

All the families own houses, which are 
‘kutcha* (made of mud and thatch) with the 
exception of one ‘pucca’ house made of 
cement and brick. Sixty-two per cent of the 
houses have only one room. The total area 
covered is rather small. Every house has a 
small courtyard and/or verandah where food 
is cooked, cattle are tied and a dozen daily 
chores are performed. A separate kitchen is 
reported by only 30 per cent of our respon¬ 
dents. The remainder have no separate place 
to cook. A corner of the courtyard is used 
for this purpose. In the rainy season, cook¬ 
ing is done inside the room. None of the 
houses has electricity. Counting the material 
possessions of the families, one is struck by 
an extremely low standard of living. The 
only items they possess are bicycles (65 per 
cent) and transistor radios (30 per cent). It 
was observed that it is only after at least ten 
years of working in the city that a migrant 
is able to purchase such items. In several 
families, even with males living in the city 
foi twenty years, hardly any luxjry items arc 
visible. Items such as a cycle, transistor or 
watch are purchases for the use of males. 
There is very little evidence of transfer of 
the urban way ot living to the families of 
the migrants. 

But for three families that have a hand 


Tahic2: Summary Virwoi Risponses Given as frMAti Responijinis 



Number ot 
Migrants 

Up to 5 

Years in the (Tty 
‘5-10 10-20 

Above 20 

Purchase of tood 


a 




(Rs per month) 

No expend! lute 

8 

6 

2 

— 

— 

Up to 50 

43 

9 

18 

12 

4 

50-100 

34 

- 

9 

13 

12 

100 and above 

12 

- 

— 

5 

7 

Iota) 

97 

15 

29 

30 

23 

Purchase of clothing 
(Rs per annum) 

Up to 50 

16 

9 

5 

2 

— 

50-100 

35 

6 

17 

1 

11 

Above 100 

46 


7 

27 

12 

Total 

97 

15 

29 

30 

23 

Tlavel (Rs per annum) 

Up to 50 

23 

— 

11 

10 

2 

Above 50 

54 

— 

13 

20 

21 

Tbtal 

77 

- 

24 

30 

23 

Education fees 
(Rs per month) 

Up to 5 

15 

1 

5 

7 

2 

Above 5 

6 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Tbtal 

21 

2 

7 

9 

3 

Stationary 

Up to 4 

26 

1 

9 

10 

6 

Above 5 

13 

— 

2 

9 

2 

Total 

39 

1 

11 

19 

8 

Postage (Rs per month) 

I to 3 

36 

1 

3 

19 

13 

Above 3 

17 

1 

2 

9 

5 

Total 

S3 

2 

5 

28 

18 

Health and medicine 
(Rs per annum) 

Up to 20 

44 

8 

17 

13 

6 

20-30 

16 

1 

2 

6 

7 

Above 30 

14 

1 

3 

4 

6 

Tbtal 

74 

10 

22 

23 

19 


pump each, all families obtain water from 
a common well. Women have to fetch water 
from the wells for cooking, washing of uten¬ 
sils and drinking and for cattle. This involves 
considerable physical labour. A large portion 
of the cash income is spent on food. 

Cash savings, if substantial (i e, more than 
Rs 1,000) are spent on the purchase of cattle 
This is a high priority item, but is optional 
compared with such exigencies as celebra¬ 
tions of a marriage or the birth of a son, 
and events life the death of an old parent; 
all these call for a feast for the castemen. 
In spite of poor economic resources, social 
ceremonies have an important place in their 
life. They even borrow money for these 
events. Fifty-five per cent of the families 
report having celebrated ceremonies, the 
average expenditure coming to over Rs 600 
per family per annum. It is reported that 
only 40 per cent of the expenditure comes 
from the family's own resources, the rest is 
borrowed. The femalearrange this loan with 
the prior permission ot the migrant or other 
important members of the family. The rate 
of interest varies from 75 to 100 per cent per 
annum. They nevei borrow from an institu¬ 
tional source, but mostly from a money¬ 
lender, who is a big landowner in the village. 
Such loans arc easily available, as a migrant 
has a regular souice of income and the 
monevlender can also pressure the family to 
send someone to work on his fields on his 
terms. Sometimes the male migrant arranges 
for a loan in the city. Though they avoid bor¬ 
rowing from a relative, since this brings loss 
of prestige, a neighboui or a friend may be 
approached for small sums. 

The majority of the rural-based families 
(73 per cent) receive some remittances from 
the city regularly, while a few (27 per cent) 
do not. Some families have more than one 
person (out selected migrant) working in the 
pity and sending remittances. On an average 
the amount sent home by male migrants is 
Rs 94 per month, the minimum being Rs 25 
and the maximum Rs 2S0, depending on the 
earnings of the migrant. Those who earn less 
than Rs 200 cannot afford to send any 
money at all. Beyond that is their surplus 
from the bare minimum standard of living 
they maintain in the city. 

The women in the village do not count the 
distance to Delhi in terms of kilometres, but 
in terms of time. The nearest of the sample 
villages is 624 km and the farthest 762 km 
from Delhi. They know that it takes one 
night and a few 1 hours more to reach there. 
Asked when the migrant First went to the city 
they recall associated events like the birth of 
a child, or a marriage in the family, or some 
natural catastrophe like a flood or drought, 
but not the exact year. Some women said 
their husbands were already working in 
Delhi when they got married. Thus no 
speciFic replies were given. They are more 
certain in their replies regarding what the 
men were doing before they went to seek 
employment outside the village. While a 
negligible number had been studying in the 
village before going to the city, nearly half 
of them had been trying to support the 
family by combining cultivation of their own 
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smalt plot of land with whatever other alter¬ 
native was available, such as share cropping 
and agricultural labour. More than one-third 
tried to survive in their own labour, but work 
was not available throughout the year. One- 
tenth were engaged in providing services to 
the village at the dismally low customary 
payments in kind. For example, a washerman 
gets 5 kg of foodgrains twice a year, at the 
time of the harvest, from the family or 
tamilics he works for. He may work in this 
way for ten to fifteen landowning families. 

1 here is no cash payment for any kind of 
labour or service. On computing the value 
oi payment in grains, the wage received was 
equivalent to Ks 1 to 1.23 twenty years ago. 
Today it is Rs 2.50. The payment varies from 
IS ‘chatak’ to 6 ‘pao’ (less than 1 kg to 1.3 
kg). The pi ice of foodgrains has gone up, 
and in that ratio the wages has increased. 

I here is, howevei, higher payment ior the 
'harwaha' (ploughman), who may get Rs 4 
and some food at the stait of the day, as well 
as a small piece of land f his has to be sur¬ 
rendered when he ceases employment with 
the landowner 

In the initial ycais of struggle m the city, 
a migrant docs casual work and thus going 
home means th loss of dailv wage. It is only 
when they obtain regular work that the 
migrant start visiting the family, at least once 
a year. Holt (a festival in which people play 
with eolouis) maik the end of the hat vest 
season and offers an on avion on which 
most migrant pay a visit to the village. A 
hfilc after I loll is the wedding season; so 
they combine the two occasion. Since the 
female respondents were inteiviewed only 
two months aftei the festival, 63 pel cent 
reported that the husband 'son had visited 
them a couple of months before. The visit 
may last lioin fifteen days to a month. Those 
who have permanent employment come 
once a year but tor a longer period. Those 
w hose employ nient is not secure come more 
frequently but stay for shorter periods. 
Death of a relation, a major illness of a 
member of the family, a serious quarrel with 
a neighbour, a summons from a court of law, 
necessitate an emergency visit. These were 
reported by only nine respondents. 

Women expect the migrants to bring 
presents for the family. They like to show 
off all that is brought. It is the measure of 
the migrant's success in the city. One-third 
of the women said that their men bring 
clothes when they pay a visit. They also 
bring utensils, perfumed soap, oil, plastic 
buckets, etc. From the city, five per cent 
reported that the migrant never brought any 
presents with him when he visited the 
village, as he was still struggling to get 
a decent salary. 

There is a discrepancy between male and 
female reporting about remittances. While 
one may expect differences in the average 
amount of remittances there is no such scope 
for those who did not send or receive any 
money at all. Whereas only seventeen 
migrants stated that they do not remit any 
money home, twenty-seven of the females 
reported that they have never received any 
money. The migrants may have purposely 


misinformed the researcher, as the sociM ' 
expectation from a male is that he shouU* 
maintain his family. It cannot bMAryror 
them to admit that they are not able to fulfil 
this obligation. There are also differences in 
the two versions about the amount remitted. 
Whereas thirty-eight migrants reported 
sending Rs 50 per month, only twenty-four 
females mentioned receiving that much. But 
more females than males report that the 
remittances are between Rs 30-100. Again 
those women who reported having received 
more than Rs 100 are fewer in number than 
the migrants who reported thus, '[his may 
be due to the fact that in many cases the 
money is not received by the females at all 
and their information is only secondhand. 

Male migration is viewed as unavoidable, 
and the women ate reconciled to it, especially 
as it means regular employment for the man 
and a cash income for the family. Onc-third 
are positively unhappy about the arrange¬ 
ment and half of them regret the long 
absence of the male member of the family. 
Tradition bats these women from expressing 
personal emotions towards the husband. It 
is in fact considered shameful and immodest 
to express love for the husband and to com¬ 
plain of loneliness in his absence. Yet 43 per 
cent said they felt lonely. They feel helpless 
in this situation, as they do not have any pro¬ 
spects of turning the husband or of his com¬ 
ing permanently to the village, as long as he 
is fit to work in the city. There were, however, 
21 per cent who were positively happy that 
their husbands were in the city; they enter¬ 
tained the hope that some day they too 
would migrate to the city. At least one case 
was reported of a young bride who refused 
to return to her husband's home from her 
natal village; her husband has not visited his 
village for the last three years. None of the 
women complained of men’s faithlessness in 
spite of their long residence in the city. 

In half of the families, the females, in 
most cases the wife of the migrant, shoulder 
the major responsibility of taking care of the 
children. They manage the several minor and 
some major crises in the family, sometimes 
single-handedly. Though agriculture is a 
familial activity, there is sexual division‘of 
labour for various agricultural activities. For 
example, preparation of soil, ploughing of 
land, arranging inputs for land and other 
purchases *re undertaken by males, while 
transplanting, hoeing, weeding, husking and 
winnowing of foodgrains and storage are 
typically female activities. Men and women 
work together during harvest. Produce is 
carried to the house by males, "fending cattle 
is shared with females, males look after 
bullocks, and females take care of milch 
cattle The repair to houses and equipment 
is undertaken by males, while females cook 
the food, wash utensils and clothes and fetch 
water for domestic use and for cattle in 
addition to arranging fuel and fodder with 
the help of children. In the absence of males, 
the work-load for women and children is 
increased, as they have to take over many 
male-specific activities. 

Because of lack of security and credit- 
worthiness, only nineteen families reported 
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liavirmollt/UbMKttedii. This was usually 
kfrradged by a male member of the family; 
only four females took the initiative in doing 
so. lb supplement their meagre resources, 
the peasant families hgve been taking land 
on lease from bigger landowners. At the time 
of our inquiry, only seven families reported 
having taken some land on lease. There is 
some degree of underreporting regarding the 
amount leased, either for fear of the lan’d- 
owers refusing to renew the contract for the 
following year or because there is an actual 
decline in the amount of land being offered 
for lease. The fields are generally irrigated 
by rainwatci, though some families irrigate 
their land cither by private wells or by pur¬ 
chasing water from rich cultivators' tube- 
wells, or from the state canal. Women 
seldom decide what crops are to be sown. 
This is done by the men in view of the 
availability of family labour. Since most 
families keep cattle, chafi-cutters are a 
common implement in these families. 

None of our selected respondents are 
members ot any village organisation. In fact, 
there were no women organisations in any 
community. This docs not mean that they 
have no occasions for coming together. 
There may not be any specific put pose, but 
women do tend to sit together and exchange 
gossip during, as well as after, work. 
Numerous social ceremonies also provide 
occasions for coming together. There is 
increasing emotional interdependence and 
physical co-operation between neighbours. 

Since most of the male respondents left 
the village family early m life, the females 
cannot recall if thev had ever helped in 
taking .are of the children. Home remedies 
and medicines ate used to cure minor 
ailments A doctor may be consulted for 
more serious problems, and for this a 
distance of 3 to 10 km may have to be 
covered. The commonest problem cited by 
our respondents is financial. They somehow 
cope with the problems regarding household, 
children and others. But coping with poverty 
is a major problem and to overcome it they 
borrow from the cultivator-moneylender 
on his terms. 

There is, however, mutual help extended 
between neighbours, kinsmen and relatives, 
since so many families have a male member 
in the same city. Yet a migrant who is better 
off than others may be the cause of jealousy, 
and his family may then face much hostility 
in the neighbourhood. By and large, there 
is a common sympathetic bond between 
families in which male migration has 
taken place. 

There are hardly any material possessions 
in these families. The major worry is 
physical survival. When the family can 
afford it, they may buy clothes, utensils or 
other articles of necessity and, if they are 
lucky, cattle. Even items like kerosene oil and 
spice are considered a luxury. Since the deci¬ 
sions are forced on women by circumstances, 
they are hardly significant of their position. 
In the absence of males, women have control 
over what they earn in kind, but it is doubt¬ 
ful they gain any substantial power in the 
family. More often it is the male who decides 
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the expenditure on different items. 

Women take great interest in match¬ 
making for marriages. It is the daughters- 
in-law and the married daughters who sug¬ 
gest eligible bachelors in their respective 
families. But here, too, the decisions tegar- 
ding the amount of expenditure on marriage 
and the amount of money to be borrowed 
are taken by the males. Distress loans for 
food arc negotiated by the females. They 
borrow foodgrain too, and pay off with their 
wages or when the migrant remits money. 
Thus the long absence ol these m does not 
perceptibly alter the authority structure of 
the family. 

Working outside the home, whether on 
one’s own or another’s farm, means an early 
start. Before beginning work outside the 
home (by 7 am in summer and 8 am in 
winter) women have to make some arrange¬ 
ment for food for the family. The day begins 
for them at 5 am when they have a breakfast 
of parched gram or rice and some salt. 
Sometimes left-over bread from the previous 
evening is eaten with pickles T hey work in 
the fields for four to five hours. In the after¬ 
noon, they go home and cook ticc lor the 
family, which is eaten with some lentil soup 
(dal), or with salt and pepper. Those who 
work at a distance from their home cannot 
go home; for them food is brought to the 
fields by some member of the family, usually 
a woman. The main meal is cooked in the 
evening which is again rice and/or ‘chapattis’ 
with lentils (rarely a vegetable) and/or salt 
and chillies. Older girls look after younger 
siblings when the mother goes out to work. 
Younger daughters-in-law do the bulk of the 
housework. Young boys take out the cattle 
for grazing. Girls help the mother inside the 
home while the boys work outside. Other 
males work as labourers if they are from 
landless, or on their own landholdings when 
they have any. During the slack season one 
can see clusters of men, women and children 
languishing in the afternoons. 

The male migrant is home for a fortnight 
or a month. He too helps in the fields, 
especially during harvest time, which is in 
fact fhe period when the migrants visit their 
families. They seldom help in the household 
duties, though they all do their own cook¬ 
ing, washing, cleaning, etc. in the city. 

Conclusion 

Social change is a complex phenomenon 
in Asian societies historical traditions 
vestiges of colonial rule, development 
experiments, modernising forces and a host 
of other factors disrupt the societal balance. 
One outcome is the movement of population 
from one region to another. The increasing 
pressure on land had led to outmigration 
from all classes from the village. Where as 
in the upper landed groups the desire to 
migrate is facilitated by a certain level of 
education and other skills and prompted by 
the wish to strengthen the capital base in the 
rural area, the lower marginal landowners 
and landless migrate with little skill and for 
marginal gains or sheer survival. 

Usually males migrate without their 
families. This has significant implications 


for both the community of origin and the 
point of destination. The concern here is 
with the families left behind and the females. 

The selected male migrants in the study 
are the migrants from the backward ehstern 
region. Not all of them are from the poorest 
strata of society though 40 per cent come 
not only from the poorest landless agri¬ 
cultural category, but are also place at the 
bottom of the ritual-caste hierarchy. The re¬ 
maining are from the poor peasantry. Since 
the age of marriage is low, all of them are 
married, nearly illiterate and employed as 
gardeners or watchmen with cash incomes 
ranging from Rs 200 to Rs 600 per month. 

The migrants are closely tied to the rural 
roots, and even a lifetime of urban residence 
does not lend them urbanity. But there are 
several push factors for migration. For the 
landless agricultural labourers from the 
harijan caste they are the extremely low 
wages, the lack of available work throughout 
the year, and the social oppression. For the 
small peasants they are the diminishing 
availability of land that can be taken on 
lease to augment the yield from their own 
dismally small holdings, the inability to use 
the advanced technology for cultivation of 
land, and the desire to improve the standard 
of living or at least to maintain the same 
level with a growing family. 

The pull factors aie the economic oppor¬ 
tunities arising from Delhi’s unprecedented 
physical expansion, with its emphasis on 
huge building complexes, sprawling lawns 
and gardens and unending construction 
activity, both private and governmental. 
There is no waiting period for the unskilled 
and semi-skilled labour in the city. Daily- 
wage labour is procured through the caste/ 
kinship network. In due course regular 
employment is ensured. Living in congested 
quarters in Delhi's new settlement colonies 
(earlier in improvised huts) since 197S, they 
lead a dull life, flocking together and sav¬ 
ing every paise to provide basic maintenance 
for the family, arrange family social 
ceremonies, buy cattle and, if they ate lucky 
enough, purchase a little land. 

We may, therefore, say that male-only 
migration from the rural areas of eastern 
Uttar Pradesh in India has accelerated 
because of advanced agricultural technology, 
land-reforms measures, and the general 
social oppression resulting from the inegali¬ 
tarian social structure. The underutilisation 
of the manpower (and womanpower) in the 
countryside may contribute to an increase 
in male migration to urban areas as well as 
to the increase of female-headed and females 
in it shoulder a double burden. Private 
ownership of major economic and techno¬ 
logical resources and their restricted use will 
continue to accentuate inequality. The male 
migrants are attracted to Dethi for the 
perceived benefits in its expanding labour 
market. Living at a subsistence level in the 
city, they try to save as much as they can to 
send remittances to the family in the village 
Yet the net improvement in the family’s stan¬ 
dard of living is minimal. The ability to 
survive is perhaps their major achievement. 

For the females in the family, work is not 
a privilege but a traditional hardship. Living 


in highly congested, dreary and ill-ventilated 
dwCliing places with no amenities and 
facilities, these women spend most of their 
lives in finding food, fuel for cooking, and 
fodder for cattle. They have very few 
material possessions and only few new pur¬ 
chases made by the families in the previous 
year. Social obligations and basic needs may 
force them to incur expenditure far beyond 
their earning power, for which they have get 
into debt. During the first few years of 
migration, the males are hardly in a posi¬ 
tion to help the family. It is the women who 
assume the additional responsibility. 

A lifetime of loneliness and struggle for 
bare survival by these women is interspersed 
with short visits by their husbands, when 
many important decisions are taken. In their 
day to day life, the wives cope with problems 
related to children, other members of the 
family, financial breakdowns and complica¬ 
tions regarding employers, neighbours, rela¬ 
tions, etc. 

The migration of males not only increases 
the burden on women, but affects even the 
children. Their educational opportunities do 
not increase. In fact, in the village they help 
the family and in the city then are, at best, 
absorbed in the unskilled labour force: Most 
of the young boys hope to migrate to the city. 

The husbands and sons maintain a visiting 
relationship with the women and exercise 
authority in major decisions in the family. 
The females seldom visit the city. The 
leasons are segregation of the sexes, desire 
by the older members to keep the male 
migrant tied to village home (which is possi¬ 
ble if the wife and children continue to live 
in the village) and the perceived inability of 
the females to get work in the city. The most 
commonly available work in Delhi is that of 
domestic servants. The harijans have a sym¬ 
bolic inferiority as untouchables and do not 
offer their services for cooking food and 
wahing utensils, while the peasant women 
think that such a mental task pollutes their 
ritual purity. There seems to be some kind 
of satisfaction in working the land, which 
is perceived as more dignified. 

in spite of the long absence of males there 
is little change in the authority structure of 
the family, and major decisions regarding 
purchase of household items, cattle, inputs 
or land, credit, expenditure on ceremonies, 
etc, are postponed till the migrant’s visit. 
Women, however, take decisions on problems 
regarding the daily subsistence of the family, 
and keep it fsom slipping into deeper 
poverty. Whatever wages the women get are 
of use value whereas the migrants’ remit¬ 
tances have exchange value Thus the power 
base remains with the males. 

The contact with the male migrant is one 
way, the females spending most of their lives 
managing the home front, in many cases 
single-handedly. Since .the family does not 
have enough of a material base of withdraw 
her from the workforce, she continues to 
work till she is quite old, though the adult 
sons assume the power and authority. 

The community life is punctuated with 
ceremonies, which they can ill afford, yet do 
not grudge performing. The boredom of the 
daily routine is broken only by these occa- 



sions. These, however, eat up a substantial 
portion oi the remittances sent by migrants. 
The poorest consume most of the additional 
income by way of food, whereas the peasants 
may be able to improve thcii land and 
buy cattle. 

Both for the male migrants in the city and 
for the family in the village, the caste/kin¬ 
ship network proves highly functional. For 
the former, it provides a buffer against the 
urban encounter, as well as an entry point 
into the occupational stt ucture, whereas for 
the latter it provides emotional and social 
support in adversity. There is, therefore, an 
increase in the degree of dependence on 
family, kin and neighbours, who are often 
helpful in offering motal support, being 
themselves in no better position financially. 

There is no denying the fact that the long- 
tcim male migration improves the economic 
prospects of the family, and this is the prime 
motive behind the decision to migrate. But 
lot the poorest, it only means that the family 
manages to fulfil the minimum needs at the 
sost of family disintegration. I here may be 
some improvement in regatd to the educa¬ 
tion of the male children. Foi the daughters, 
however, a male migrant is expected to spend 
mote on her wedding than a non-migiant in 
the community, thus increasing his financial 
bmden The chamars have yet to realise the 
potential o( government pioteUion in educa¬ 
tion and jobs intended tor them I he pea¬ 
sant who stay away lor a lifetime in ihe hope 
of acquiring more land, have never been able 
to do so. 

T hus, the root ol the problems of male 
migration and female suffering lies in the 
structural inadequacy of the tural society. 
For this reason, the solution to the problems 
must also be found in (he rural areas. It is 
there that the human power, both male and 
female, should be better equipped with new 
skills to become patt of the development 
process. India is basically a rural country. 
Any plans tor development must emphasise 
the modernisation of rural society in a 
manner that promises increased oppor¬ 
tunities for all strata. Catering to the landed 
groups will only push targe number of per¬ 
sons out of the village, and India’s urban 
industrial complex is inadequate to absorb 
this influx. When such a trend affects the 
rural family, the women in the village suf¬ 
fer the most; they are forced to lead a 
life of prolonged hard work, loneliness 
and powerlessncss. 

[This paper is a shorter version of the hill report 
on the research project which was part of a 
cross-cultural study of 'Impact of Male Migra¬ 
tion on Rural Women in Five Asian Countries: 
Bangladesh, India, The Philippines, South 
Korea and Thailand'.] 
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Conflicted Beliefs and Men’s Consciousness 

about Women 

Widow Marriage in Later Nineteenth Century Indian Literature 

Sudhir Chandra 

Seeking to understand the manifest at relation to the miplu.it and the unstated—the unconscious of the 
conscious—this paper focuses on the elusiveness of social consciousness in a transitional colonial society with 
a rich heritage of its own. Hie issue chosen for examination is that of widow marriage and the period is confined 
to the last three decades oj the nineteenth < entui \ Progtessi\elv convulsing the upper caste, mainly middle class, 
Hindu society, the issue was one that epitomised the interplay of conflicting emotions, values and ideas that 
characterised men's consciousness about women dunng this seminal phase of Indian history. 


THE historians ot social change in modern 
India are familiar with the dichotomy bet¬ 
ween belief and action that coast a shadow 
between the profession and practice of most 
of social reformers. Confined not only to 
those who felt impelled to articulate the need 
to rcstructuie their society, the dichotomy 
was typical of social consciousness among 
the educated sepments of society dui ing the 
later nineteenth and eaily twentieth cen¬ 
turies. This was largely a function ot the 
traditional modes of socialisation backed by 
the effective socio-religious sanctions that 
the orthodoxy still wielded in a society in 
which caste continued to be the centre of 
man’s universe. 

Because it is discerned, and tro/cn for 
purposes of analysis, at the point of action, 
the dichotomy necessarily reflects only the 
surface of social consciousness. It creates the 
impression that while beliefs constituted 
internally congruous units, divergence from 
them occurred in the course of their transla¬ 
tion into action. A deeper probe, however, 
suggests the working of an unresolved ten¬ 
sion within the structure of belief itself, of 
which the dichotomy between belief and 
action was but a manifestation. 

Seeking to understand the manifest in 
relation to the implicit and the unstated— 
the unconscious of the conscious—this 
paper focuses on the elusiveness of social 
consciousness in a transitional colonial 
society with a rich heritage of its own. The 
issue chosen for examination is that of 
widow marriage and the period is confined 
to the last three decades of the nineteenth 
century. Progressively convulsing the upper 
caste, mainly middle class, Hindu society, 
the issue was one that epitomised the inter¬ 
play of conflicting emotions, values and 
ideas that characterised men’s consciousness 
about women during this seminal phase of 
Indian history. 

Concentrating on contemporary Bengali 
and Gujarati literatures, the paper assumes 
that in matters relating to mentality the 
literary construction of a given reality can 
offer richer insights and 'data' for its 
historical reconstruction than can the 
‘harder’ source materials conventionally 
relied upon by historians. Indeed, the very 


discovery of the conflicted nature of beliefs, 
which is central to this paper, was initially 
made possible by some literary texts as 
distinguished fiom the formal historical 
documents of the period which go no deeper 
than the surface dichotomy between belief 
and action. 1 ] he selection of Bengali and 
Gujarati, lepiescntmg two very different 
regions in the east and west of India, should 
indicate tor the paper a validity that cuts 
acioss regional specificities. 

I 

All the major Indian language literatures 
entered their modern phase, at ditferent 
points in time though, during the mid- and 
later nineteenth century. Without quite get¬ 
ting severed from them, creative writers 
tended to drift away from the time-honoured 
literary conventions of theii society. They 
experimented with new foims and adapted 
some of the old forms for new purposes. 
Imbued, almost without exceptions, wl,h 
varying degree ot patriotic fervour, they con¬ 
sidered writing an instrument for the realisa¬ 
tion of social and political goals. Con¬ 
sequently, the literature they left behind 
abounds in writings dealing, among other 
problems of the day, with the question of 
widow marriage. 

Once the practice of sad —concremation 
of the wife on the funeral pyre of her decea¬ 
sed husband—was abolished in 1829, it 
seemed logical that widows should be per¬ 
mitted to remarry. More so as, given the 
prevalence of infant marriage and the fairly 
common practice of older men getting 
married to girls in their minority, many of 
these widows used to be virgins whose 
marriages had not consummated. Theirs was 
usually a life of grim austerity that meant 
curtailment of even the basic requirements 
of survival. Satisfaction of natural physical 
desires, of course, was taboo for them. Such 
austerity, naturally, led to the material and 
emotional-sexual exploitation of widows, 
and produced a variety of social evils. 

In 18S6 marriage of Hindu widows was 
legally sanctioned. The man who contri¬ 
buted most significantly to the creation of 
public and official opinion in favour of this 


legislation was lshvarchandra Vidyasagar 
(1820-1901). The two pamphlets that he 
wrote m January and Octobci 1855, esta¬ 
blishing the shastru- validity of widow 
marriage, prepared a viable case for its 
legislation. More than that, they forced and 
set the lines for a debate that raged within 
the Hindu society for many decades. Osten¬ 
sibly the debate was confined to the ques¬ 
tion whether—despite the ‘enabling’ legisla¬ 
tion of 18J6—it was proper for upper caste 
Hindu widows to marry again. In fact, as 
the following sections will show, it involved 
larget issues on which hinged the position 
of women in society. 

II 

Widow marriage figured, during the later 
nineteenth century, in a wide variety of 
literary writings in differeilt Indian 
languages. Besides works which dealt with 
them parenthetically or partially, whole 
works were produced with widows as their 
pivotal concern. In Marathi, for example, 
Baba Padmanji (1831-1906) wrote the 
Yamuna Paryatan (1857), a novel that por¬ 
trayed the typical miseries and hardships to 
which widows are subjected. Similarly, in 
Hindi, Pratap Narain Misra (1856-94) wrote 
the Bharat Durdasha Rupak, a kind of nar¬ 
rative play that provided a la Vidyasagar, a 
shastric defence of widow marriage. But 
however well-intentioned, these works ten¬ 
ded to be more propagandist than creative. 

It was two great intellectual-litterateurs of 
the period who wrote literary masterpieces 
with widows as their theme. They were 
Bankimchandra Chatterjce (1834-94) and 
Govardhanram Madhavram Tripathi (1855- 
1907). The foremost Indian novelist of the 
century, whose works began to be translated 
and plagiarised in his own life-time, Bankiin 
excelled in the depiction of the existential 
plight of widows. A formidable thinker and 
the maker of modern Gujarati fiction, 
Govardhanram dealt with the question of 
widow marriage at a scale that remained un¬ 
paralleled in nineteenth century Indian 
fiction. 

In two of his fifteen novels— Vishabriksha 
(1872-73) and Krishnakanter Will (1878)-— 
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Bankim had widows as his central concern. 
In a number of his non-fictional writings, 
too, he wrote about widows and discussed 
the question of their remarriage. So seminal 
and continuing became the influence of his 
fictional depiction of widows that no sub¬ 
sequent Bengali novelist oi note, including 
great figures like Rabindranath Tagore 
(1861-1941) arid Sharalcliandra Chatterjee 
(1876 1938), could ieel tree from its weight 
while dealing with this theme. For example, 
in his Chokher Bali (1902), the first work 
to surpass Bankim’s depiction of widows, 
lhgoie alludes to Vishahriksha more than 
once as an aid to characterisation, using it 
symbolically to denote and in the course of 
the narrative ncuttalise a particular attitude 
towards widows, lhat Chokher Bah was the 
first in a scies ol serious creative attempts 
to refute this attitude is illustrative of the 
later writers’ anxiety to right the wrong suf¬ 
fered by widows in Bankim’s fiction. 1 

The thrust of his influence in this respect 
does not, however, warrant the inference that 
Bankitn's treatment was a caricature or con¬ 
demnation of widows. It could not h^vc, in 
that case, oppressed subsequent wi iters like 
it did. it commanded attention because of 
its underlying sympathy for the tragic 
destiny of widows and its understanding of 
their emotional world. But it also evoked a 
feeling of disquiet. 

1 he tension inherent in Bankim’s attitude 
towards widows accounts tor such an im¬ 
pact. He seems to have been torn all along 
between a sensitive artist and a stern 
moralist; both operating in a colonial milieu 
that affected the possible direction of social 
innovativeness. From the resultant un¬ 
certainty he sought a sembdlancc of release 
by tilting the balance in favour of the 
moralist. Hence his worry lest the creative 
wtiter in him should get the better of the 
moralist and produce, thiough appeal to sen¬ 
timents, an effect that might damage the 
social fabric, f hus in Vishahriksha (‘poison 
tree’) the opening gambit ot christening the 
novel was intended to pre-empt the pos¬ 
sibility of readers getting cairied away by 
moving descriptions of the cheerless exis¬ 
tence of widows. The effect of the moralistic 
tell-tale title is deepened in the first three 
chapters which build up an atmosphere of 
impending doom with the help of ominous 
occurrences like storm, death and a dream 
that encapsulates the imminent tragedy. 

The story of Vishahriksha moves along 
a triangle comprising Nagendra, a hand¬ 
some young /.amindar owning large estates, 
Suryamukhi, his charming devoted wife, and 
Kunda, a beautiful young widow of great in¬ 
nocence. Baldly stated, the narrative has 
Nagendra and Kunda drawn into a bond of 
attraction that Suryamukhi cannot bear. 
But, as a self-sacrificing Hindu wife, she 
arranges to have them married and quietly 
slips out of the hoqse immediately thereafter. 
This shocks Nagendra out of his passion for 
Kunda. He leaves her alone to go out in 
search of Suryamukhi. Kunda languishes 


away, ever wondering what she had done to 
deserve such a fate. Finally, Suryamukhi and 
Nagendra are reunited. Kunda poisons 
herself, leaving behind Nagendra and 
Suryamukhi to mourn her death. 

Kunda is portrayed with great tenderness. 
Oiphaned as a young girl and widowed at 
eighteen, after five years of marriage with 
a non-descript school master, she knows 
little of the ways of the world and barely 
comprehends the turmoil inside her. She 
lacks even the will to want her own welfare. 
The pace and the pattern of events are 
always decided for her. All that she does is 
to submit and suffer. Her sole initiative 
comes towaids the end when she poisons 
herself to clear the way for Nagendra and 
Suryamukhi; the only gain being the posthu¬ 
mous restoration of a love she had vainly 
aspired for as Nagcndra’s wife whi'e she was 
alive. 

This may seem sentimental today. But that 
is Bankim most of him at any rate—and 
also much ol nineteenth century Indian fic¬ 
tion wait its tountain-souice in a certain 
kind of English fiction. It must be read in 
its own terms. Taking its sentimentalism for 
granted, what is striking about Vishahriksha 
is the sympathy with which the sadness ot 
an innocent widow’s life has been brought 
out in spite of the moral relentlessness that 
runs through the novel. Equally striking is 
Bankim’s boldness in going farther than the 
avowed advocates of widow marriage who 
held a brief almost exclusively for virgin 
widows. Obsessed as they were with akshai 
yoni (an unde flowered vagina) they would 
not ask for more. But Bankim showed the 
remarriage of a woman who, having been 
widowed at eighteen, had known consum¬ 
mation in her first marriage. 

Vishahriksha permits an alternative 
reading which would suggest that Kunda’s 
tragedy was the lesult of intertwined oppos¬ 
ing emotions in which no moraty stigma 
attached to any of the three constituents of 
the human triangle, it could be seen, in this 
reading, either as the tale of a happy couple 
with the ‘other’ inevitably entering the scene, 
or as a social novel directed against the con¬ 
temporary evil of polygamy. But in terms of 
its author’s intention—an important factor 
in any analysis that approaches a given 
literature for understanding historically 
specific social attitudes—this reading is 
ruled out by the tact that, as a co-wife and 
the source of Suryamukhi’s ordeal, Kunda 
need not have been shown a widow unless 
Bankim intended Vishahriksha to be con¬ 
cerned with the state of widows. The extra 
complication caused by her widowhood 
could hardly have been foituitous or pur¬ 
poseless. Vishahriksha may be seen as a 
story about the external triangle. It may also 
be interpreted as an attack on polygamy. But 
it is foremost a novel about widows qua 
widows. And it is here that it becomes an 
ambiguous text. 

Assuming that the widowhood of the 
’other’ woman has a functional validity in 


the novelist’s choice of characters, the well- 
defined moral tone of Vishahriksha seems 
directed against widows perse. Besides the 
relationship between Nagendra and Kunda, 
there is yet another ‘poison tree’ in the novel. 
This, too, involves a widow. Her name is 
Hira Dasi. A vivacious and attractive lady, 
she belongs to the same caste as Nagendra 
in whose household she works as the chief 
of maid servants. Unlike Kunda, she knows 
what assails her inside. For long she spurns 
all temptations, but Anally succumbs to 
natural passions. When she does deviate 
from the path of virtue, in terms of the 
novelist's morality, it is in the belief that the 
man she is sleeping with is in love with her; 
little suspecting that he, a handsome 
lecherous zamindar, is a proficient seducer. 
This, however, docs not entitle her to any 
compunction from the author who condemns 
her as a ‘sinning woman’, though a stronger 
epithet is reserved for the seducer who is 
called—presuming such a possibility—a ‘sin¬ 
ning animal’. 3 The two meet their nemesis 
and die in excruciating circumstances. 

This lends further credence to the supposi¬ 
tion that the choice of widows in the novel 
is designed, and that it is against them that 
its moral wrath is directed. It is significant 
that, except for providing a more convinc¬ 
ing object than Kunda lor this wrath, the fall 
of Hira Dasi is in no way integral to the 
narrative. Not that the tenderness ot Kunda's 
portrayal exempts her from moral reproba¬ 
tion. But the novelist seems unwilling to take 
chances. Conflned to Kunda alone, this 
moralism could get diluted by sympathy for 
her. Hence the aesthetically extraneous 
moral need to show Hira’s degeneration. 

Five years latci, in Krishnakunter Will, 
Bankim comes back to the Hindu widow. 
Once again she is the ’other’ woman in a 
triangle. This time she—Rohini is her 
name—is more self-conscious, assertive and 
stronger willed. Not prepared to be wafted 
along as others wish, she seeks to optimise 
the little manoeuvrability she is left with as 
a widow. In her, for the first time in Indian 
fiction, the widow struggles to stand up as 
a person. Which is w hat leads her to doom. 
The doom does not root in her desire to be 
more than what the society expects her to 
remain, it seems, instead, from the novelist's 
uneasiness with respect to such desires. 

Living in strained circumstances with her 
old uncle, Rohini is first introduced as a pre¬ 
possessing lady with considerable strength 
of mind and character. Even the scheming, 
disinherited eldest son of the affluent local 
ramindar cannot fool her. He wants her help 
in replacing his father’s will with a counter¬ 
feit that entitles him to a substantial share 
at the expense of his first cousin, Govindalal. 
The bait he offers is marriage with Rohini. 
This is more than the widow, desirous of a 
full life, can resist. But she refuses to touch 
the money that is given as a reward. Later, 
when the job is done and she discovers that 
she had been inveigled by a false promise, 
she more than matches the crafty son. She 
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knows her price. Anything less she will not 
accept. 

The supreme temptation of mairied life 
excepted. Rohini is a person of integrity. She 
is worried by thtf prospect of Govindalal 
being cheated of his inheritance. Replacing 
the will once was risky enough. Moreover, 
there was then the propelling force of promi¬ 
sed liberation from the oppressive bondage 
of widowhood. Putting back the genuine 
will, with all the risks and no recompense, 
requires character and self-less courage. This 
is what Rohini eventually decides upon. ,$he 
is caught during the attempt. As a sequel, 
she and Govindalal, for whose sake she had 
dared the attempt, come emotionally close. 

Ibngues wag eloquent as their mutual 
attraction ripens, and exaggerated accounts 
start reaching Bhramar, Govindalal’s wife. 
Soon the triangle is in full operation. Tired 
of the endless complications and stung by 
a message from Bhramar, Rohini tries to end 
her own life. This only brings her and 
Govindalal closer. They leave the village and 
start living together incognito. Then follows 
the denouement. Suddenly and inexplicably 
—inexplicable in terms of her characterisa¬ 
tion in the non l— Rohini appears as an 
ungrateful degenerate who, while attempting 
infidelity, is killed by Govindalal. Bhramar, 
her health corroded by her husband's deser¬ 
tion, prays for an early death. Her ptayers 
are answered; and answered as they ought 
to be for a faithful Hindu wife. She dies in 
the presence of her husband who appears 
in time for the dying wife to take the dust 
off his feet and seek his pardon. 

in its attitude towards widows Krishna- 
kanter Will resembles Vishabnksha. There 
is compassion for them, but also an uneasi 
ness. Obtrusive enough in Vishabnksha, 
moralism becomes particularly strident in 
Krishnakanter Will. The significant variable 
to which this stridence may be ascribed is 
the difference in the personalities of Kunda 
and Rohini. The less a widow’s acquiescence 
in the demands made upon her by society, 
the sharper her condemnation in these 
novels. The pattern is discernible in Visha- 
briksha. Hira, described very favourably so 
long as she rises above temptations, is 
unmitigatingly condemned as a sinner the 
moment she seeks gratification with the man 
she loves. But it is Rohini, determined to 
stake her claim for life, who receives the 
most pitiless reprobation. It is noteworthy, 
in this context, that she is treated sympa¬ 
thetically until her elopement; particularly 
moving being the description of her despair 
following the failure of her suicide bid. 

Because; thereafter, despair gives way to 
desire for life; she is metamorphosed into a 
picture of evil, one incapable of any human 
goodness. The first time she is shown as a 
hide-away with Govindalal, she bears like¬ 
ness to a courtesan without being one The 
appearance; with the usual paraphernalia, 
is not enough of a fall. Despite having 
remained faithful to Govindalal, she is 
shown falling for the first gentleman she sets 
eyes on m her isolating existence. Without 


much delay she arranges a tryst with him 
that proves fatal for her. 

However unconvincing it may be aesthe¬ 
tically, Rohini's post-elopement metamor¬ 
phosis is sociologically important. In living 
with her incognito, Govindalal observes 
exemplar, fidelity, behaving better than he 
had tow:>'ds his wile. After being virtually 
cuckok' ‘i. he stresses this in his outburst 
prior n illing Rohini. But how had she 
behaved.' And with whom? She had betra¬ 
yed the man who, having given up his 
wealth, wife, religion and character, had for 
her sake courted exile and treated her with 
such devotion and love. 4 

The aibitrary contrivance of Rohini's in¬ 
fidelity apart, there is much that she could 
have said in her defence. That is tilled out 
because within the scheme of this contri¬ 
vance, her degeneration has to be total and 
letroactive. The moral is clear. Aimed at 
widows in general and those among them 
in particular who possess the will to live, the 
moral is indirectly, but unmistakably, con¬ 
veyed in the violent scene leading to Rohini’s 
death. It is hkciy to appeal all the more 
because a sinner here meets with the death 
she deserves. The moral is drilled home 
subsequently when, in a passage strongly 
reminiscent of the ‘poison tree’, the authorial 
voice contrasts the poison Govindalal got 
from Rohini to the elixir Bhramar, his wife, 
hall given him. 5 

What is implicit in the contrast between 
Govindatal’s constancy and Rohini’s in¬ 
fidelity must have been explicit to Bankim's 
contemporary readership with its caste 
Hindu sensibility of which his aggressive 
moralism was but a manifestation. It implied 
an attack on a major reformist premise- 
first articulated by Vidyasagar*—that 
because coercing them into celibacy was pro¬ 
ductive of such repugnant practices as 
adultery and foeticide, widows must have the 
right to remariy. What Bankim had the good 
sense to merely suggest was explicated by one 
of his contemporaries. In a text that leaves 
scope for much ambiguity, Bharatendu 
Harishchandra (1850-85), one of the 
pioneers of modern Hindi literature, shows 
a character arguing that even remairiagc 
would be powerless to prevent widows 
indulging their lascivious urges if they so 
desired. 7 

Reflecting within the space of single texts 
the operation of diametrical pulls, Bankim’s 
fiction throws into sharp relief the underly¬ 
ing tension of his attitude towards widows. 
A similar tension is reflected in his non¬ 
fiction also. Though with a difference. 
Rationalised almost beyond recognition, 
moralism assumes in his non-fiction the 
form of an apparently grudging acceptance 
of the constraints by immediately transgress¬ 
ing which no social reform can really be 
effected. There is great sympathy for 
widows. The case for their remarriage is 
admitted. But doubts are raised about its 
practicability in the immediate present. And 
they are nearly philosophised in terms of the 
pragmatism of social change. 




In Kamalakanter Palm (1875), compris¬ 
ing a series of bantering but penetrating 
essays on the state of the country, Bankim 
has a reference to widows that loses none of 
its poignancy for occurring parenthetically 
in a sentence that makes a political point. 
Employing powerful traditional similis, but 
in the railing vein characteristic of this work, 
he brings out the pathos of a widow's exis¬ 
tence by likening her desire for the love of 
a husband to the desire of the mute to talk 
intelligently, of the blind to enjoy paintings, 
and of the cripple to walk briskly. 8 

TWo years later, writing in his own 
monthly, Bangadarshan , he mentioned 
widows as part of a broader argument about 
the causes of human suffering. Referring to 
such socially caused sufferings as were 
temporary and removable, he wrote: ‘The 
contention, in this country, that the widows 
cannot marry is a social evil, a social suf¬ 
fering; it is not natural! This suffering, he 
observed, could be eliminated by changing 
the direction in which society was moving, 
(n a sentence the resonance of which in 
Govardhanram TYipathi's Saraswatichandra 
we shall hear in the following section, 
Bankim added: ‘The Minin society is dif¬ 
ferent; other societies do not have this 
suffering’.* 

In 1885, in an essay on religion and 
literature; Bankim came out with a trenchant 
attack on the practice of prohibiting widow 
marriage. He burst out- 10 
An eight-year old girl is widowed. She knows 
not what brahmacharya—cehbao/ —means. 
But upon her is inflicted the pain of a 
brahmacharva which even an old man of 
sixty would find hard to practise. As a result, 
she is made to cry, we ourselves ciy, and other 
members of the family cry. Otherwise, 
dharma is lost 

In its angry irony against the society’s 
demands upon widows and the fetishisation 
of custom —the effect is only feebly conveyed 
in translation—this passage vies with the 
best Vidyasagar himself wrote on the sub¬ 
ject. There the resemblance ends. This 
awareness had prompted Vidyasagar to defy 
social authority. Bankim, on the contrary, 
aigued for a retreat that would uphold social 
authority. He did that in two ways, both 
related but one less brazen than the other. 

The less brazen retreat was worked out 
largely in the 1877 Bangadarshan article 
which had conceded that the suffering of 
widows was worthy of being removed. But 
the removal necessitated a change in the 
direction of the society’s movement. Not an 
easy task by any means. It meant the con¬ 
version of the majority to convictions 
nurtured by a minority. Acceptance of 
widow marriage was co'nfined to a minority. 
An oveiwhelming majority opposed it. The 
situation, Bankim admitted, rested on the 
oppression of the minority by the majority. 
There was no need to feci upset about it. The 
oppression was but a function of man’s 
‘social state* without which human civilisa¬ 
tion was inconceivable. Through the per¬ 
suasive effect of education, it could be 
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hoped, the majority would veer round, m 
course of time, to the existing minority view 
in favour of reform 11 Until then it was for 
the minority to suffer the oppression ot the 
majority and, by implication for the widows 
to suffer injustice even though it meant the 
infliction on eight year old girls of a 
brahmacharya that sixty year old men could 
barely practise 

Implicit in the formulation admitting the 
oppression of the minority by the majority 
was an offensive that could be mounted on 
the minority Bankim did this in his more 
bra/cn retreat from the passionate indict 
ment of society for its treatment of widows 
to the defence of orthodoxy With one quick 
shift of logic the formulation was now 
pivoted on the cruelty of the minority 
towards the majority, and the call of 
kindness supposed kindness—was coun 
tered bv the idea of justice This altered 
formulation began by questioning the vera 
city of the exaggerated account of widows' 
woes But even if the questioning proved 
wrong, the formulation remained valid f or 
what was to be dont if the woes were real 7 
Bankim s Bangadarshan in its issue of Junt 
1880, posed the question and answered it as 
follows 12 

But we do not think that the hardships ot 
the widows are intolerable Supposing they 
are really intolerable but at the same time 
highly beneficial to society what necessity 
is there for removing them 2 1 hose hearts that 
weep tor an infinitesimal number of persons 
ought to break down for the thousands of 
persons of the society flow can he that can 
not bear to see the piercing ot a needle into 
the body of a single individual suffer himself 
to see the sacrifice of hundreds of mdi 
viduals If it is a cruelty not to relieve the 
miseries of a handful of widows then it must 
be a barbarous inhumanity to cause mischief 
to thousands of individuals of the society by 
inaugurating widow remarriage it would be 
no pietv to make a gift of a pair of shoes after 
killing a cow Wc are of gentle temper! 
ment and have therefore learned to be kind 
only wc cannot bear to see the severe form 
of justice As a matter of consequence we 
cannot keep justice in view we keep in view 
our emotions only and express out opinions 
accordingly This is exactly what Spencei 
calls emotional bias 

This is the nearest Bankim came in his 
non fiction to betraying the motalism 
characteristic of Vtshabriksha and 
Krishnakanler Hill Though emotionally 
charged, the formulation is couched in 
rational terms It is, at the same time, so 
modulated as to chink its own flawed logical 
base by quickly shifting the focus of appeal 
fiom intellect to emotion bven if it came 
in undcsigncdly, the analogy of killing the 
sacred cow must have made a stunning 
impact on the Hindu reader and blinded him 
to any flaws in the formulation The impact 
must have been further heightened by the 
brilliant suggestion that the cow would be 
killed for as small a consideration as the 
need to gift a pair of shoes Little wonder 
that Subal Chandra Mitra, a man who 


admired Vidyasagar sufficiently to under 
take his first full-length biography in 
English, found it ‘a most reasonable article 
against re marriage of widows’ 11 

It was not very often that Bankim wrote 
so brazenly But once intent on doing this, 
he could, besides writing seriously, also 
employ devastating raitleiy As an example 
may be cited his Angrez Stol/a —Invocation 
to the English—in which he lampooned the 
advocates of widow marriage 14 The Stotra 
seems to have been very popular Bharatendu 
Hanshchandra, for instance, published a 
verbatim translation of it as his own com 
position, 15 an example of plagiarism that is 
also a measure of Bankim’s influence 

III 

Unlike Bankim, Govardhanram IYipathi 
was inspired by a reformist impulse in his 
conception of the Sarasvatichandra, a novel 
in four volumes that kept him engaged for 
fourteen years (1887 1901) Originally 
Ihpalhi had planned a series of essays on 
the state of his society and the ways of refor 
ming it On ‘second thoughts', however, he 
‘discovered that the reading class in Gujarat 
were, for various reasons, difficult to reach 
through abstruse or discursive matter In 
stead as he observed m the English ‘Preface 
to his Gujaiati novel, ‘the conviction' grew 
‘upon him that reality in flesh and blood 
under the guise ot fiction can supply the 
ordinary reader with subtler moulds and 
finer casts for the formation of his inner self 
than abstiact discussions' Hence his deci 
sion to induce reality under fiction’ But he 
would so fashion it as to impregnate reality 
with the ideal Writing, as he selfconsciously 
did, for ‘a people who must be made, and 
not simply left, to read', his fictional illustra 
tions had ol necessity to be ‘attractive and 
impressive’ 16 

Sarawatichandra is clearly designed by 
Thpathi as an epic for his times, for a society 
caught in the confrontation between the old 
and the new Moving along the axis of the 
tragic love between Sarasvatichandra and 
kumud, the narrative provides long dis 
courses on aspects of Indian national life 
that the patriotically minded and didac 
ticallv inclined novelist considered momcn 
tous By lemperament generously discursive 
in his delineation, 17 he succumbs 
increasingly—most so m the last volume—to 
the visionary impulse that had suggested the 
substitution ol the projected senes of essays 
by the novel Its grand scale and mazy struc 
ture constitute the strength and also the chief 
failing of this masterpiece 

Tnpathi saw the lives of individual men 
and women as integrally related to the larger 
societal reality, for the desired transforma¬ 
tion of which he aspired to mediate as a 
writer 18 It became important for him, con¬ 
sequently, to deal with the larger reality even 
at the cost of digressing from the life-history 
of the tragic couple But his interest in the 
vicissitudes of their fate, separate and con¬ 
joint, never flagged Indeed, the gradually 


unfolding Active world of Sarasvatichandra 
began to acquire a reality that often caused 
resonance in his own personal life This is 
evident from his Scrap Book, a multi-volume 
‘private 2 journal in which Thpathi subjected 
himself, till a couple of months before his 
death, to ruthless introspection 19 With 
Kumud, especially, he developed a filiation 
that made her hire a daughter to him The 
bond was intensified by events in his 
domestic world For example, when he gave 
way to his mother's pressure for the betrothal 
of his youngest daughter, Jayanti, while she 
was very young, he cursed himself and 
remembered how Kumud had been similarly 
let down by her father 20 
Curious coincidence' Jayanti betrothed 
on the 25th, and I get the first proof of 
the second pari of my novel on the 26tli 
The betrothal pinches me and I compare 
myself to Vidya ( hatura who accepting in 
haste a woman’s arguments, bttrothed 
kumud to Pramad and dropped alt talk of 
Saravvatich indn 

Tins incident in the novel it may be noted 
gives a critical turn to kumud s life which 
henceforth proceeds irreversibly along its 
tragic course 

With all its digressions tht questu n 
ot widow tnainagc temams central to 
Surasvaluhandra On that hinges in fact 
the final determination ol the complicated 
twists to which the love ot Sarasvatichandra 
and kumud is subjected Thie to his original 
reformist impulse Iripathi leads towards a 
climax in which widow marriage may not 
seem implausible 

Though bctiothed traditionally, without 
their consent and as an upshot of arrange 
ment between the two families Sarasvati 
chandra and Kumud tall in love with each 
other before they can be married A sensitive 
educated young man ever restless owing to 
his unchannelised patriotic stirrings, 
Sarasvatichandra suddenly disappears from 
his affluent house after some mtsunder 
standing with his father Kumud is direoti 
solate But her otherwise wise father, the 
dewan of an Indian state, marries her off 
to Pramadadhan, the good for nothing son 
of the dewan of another slate Kumud, 
cultured and self abnegatmgly dignified, 
acquiesces in the ill fated match Meanwhile, 
wandering pseudonymously as Navm 
chandra in search of peace and purpose, 
Sarasvatichandra finds himself unwittingly 
m Kumud's family, one whom her father 
in law trusts and turns to for advice 
Realising the delicacy of the situation, he 
withdraws from the scene, but not before 
Kumud's husband has sensed their earlier 
relationship It matters little to him that 
physically she has remained chaste He does 
not, however, get time to vent his rage He 
disappears mysteriously and is given up as 
dead About the same time, while on her way 
to her father's place, Kumud is supposed to 
have been drowned to death 
Most of these and subsequent develop¬ 
ments seem to have been contrived by the 
novelist as a possible preparation for 
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ihe (Inal resolution of the love between 
Sarasvatichandra and Kumud. Thus both of 
them find refuge in the same hermitage: 
Here the bond of feelings between them is 
discovered. Serious efforts are made, at the 
behest of the chief of the ashrama, to 
persuade them to get married. The two 
families, too, come to know their where¬ 
abouts and, despite initial hesitation and 
misgivings, agree to their marriage. Lay 
relatives as well as religious authority ate 
agreed on the realisation of widowed 
Kumud’s marriage with her lover. 

Still, the resolution of their love takes a 
different course. Kumud stays on in the 
ashrama as an anchorite. Sarasvatichandra 
marries her younger sister, Kusum, with the 
willing consent of everybody concerned. 
Blessed, at long last, with peace of mind, 
clarity of purpose and enormous wealth, the 
restless wanderer now becomes a house¬ 
holder in order that he may fulfil his mission 
of national regeneration. 

This unexpected denouement is not un¬ 
convincing. At a philosophical plane, and 
also pragmatic, the narrative takes a turn 
towards the end of the novel that makes the 
conclusion acceptable. The effect is achieved 
by idealising Sarasvatichandra and Kumud 
to the point of making them transcend com¬ 
mon human desires and passions. The 
bodily is voluntarily renounced by them in 
favour of the spiritual. The subtle— sukshma 
—sets aside the gross— sthula. Sense of duty 
becomes their dominant, maybe sole, 
passion. 

THpathi knows that such a sublimation is 
not easy to achieve. He even suggests that 
the bodily is not destroyed; it keeps waiting 
for an opportunity to assail unexpectedly in 
spite of the supremacy of the spiritual. He 
makes the point by resorting to the device 
of dreams. Contra-distinguished to the 
physical distance scrupulously maintained 
by them even when the two of them are 
staying alone in a cave, in their dreams 
Sarasvatichandra and Kumud enjoy the 
ecstasy of close physical contact. 

As.is clear from the endless soliloquies in 
his Scrap Book, during the fourteen years 
that elapsed between the first and the final 
volumes of Sarasvatichandra, TVipathi was 
being progressively possessed by what he 
called the philosophy of consumption. Being 
his version of Advaita, the philosophy 
requited the individual will to consume 
itself—the consumption being its own raison 
d'etre— in the discharge of its duty to the 
Great Will. The conclusion of Sarasvati¬ 
chandra is in consonance with this 
philosophy. 

It does not, however, imply a negation of 
the original reformist impulse that had set 
in motion this elaborate and prolonged 
creative exercise. What happened was that 
the formal manifestation of the initial con¬ 
ception was determined by the evolution of 
the creator’s personality. In TVipathi’s 
deliberate fusion of the actual and the ideal, 
which he considered necessary for inspiring 
*a people who must be, and not simply left, 
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to read’, the ideal tended over the years to 
dominate the actual. By the time the exercise 
neared its completion, the highest ideal he 
could visualise for the chief protagonists was 
that of practical asceticism with its stress on 
willing self-effacement. 

And yet, why should this ascetic ideal of 
duty have militated against the martiage of 
Sarasvatichandra and Kumud? In this con¬ 
ception of duty, obviously, marriage was not 
taboo. After all, it was with Kusum as his 
spouse that Sarasvatichandra had embarked 
upon his mission. Indeed, the dominant 
logic of the narrative made his marriage an 
essential precondition for the success of his 
mission. He might well, then, have married 
Kumud. More so because nowhere in the 
novel is widow marriage questioned in 
principle. 

It is here that the question of duty extends 
out of the confines of philosophy to get 
enmeshed in pragmatic considerations; 
although when it violates dharma, to which 
duty is ultimately anchored, pragmatism is 
acceptable to Tripathi neither in the novel 
•tor in the Scrap Book. It is, strikingly 
enough, by invoking pragmatism that duty's 
course is set against Kumud’s marriage: on 
the specific ground of her widowhood, but 
without rejecting widow marriage per se. 

The decisive verdict comes from Chandra- 
kanta. Before that the dilemma about the 
propriety of marriage between Sarasvati¬ 
chandra and Kumud is variously debated 
through different characters in the novel. 
Having left his home to follow at the heels 
of his runaway friend, Sarasvatichandra, 
Chandrakanta tracks down the lovers at the 
ashrama. Unable to decide w hat they ought 
to do, they tell him about their feelings for 
each other—confessing also their dreams— 
so that he may counsel right action. In- 
stanter, significantly, he says that having seen 
the beauty of their relationship his heart 
cannot bear to oppose their marriage. Soon, 
however, he remembers the existing state of 
his society— Ary a samsar— which would not 
permit the flowering of such an ideal 
relationship. On the contrary, in the event 
of getting married, they would be socially 
looked down upon and their dream of work¬ 
ing for the good of their people would be 
irrevocably aborted. 21 

Among the several thought processes ex¬ 
pressed with regard to the love between 
Sarasvatichandra and Kumud, perhaps the 
most important is that of Vidya Chatura, 
Kumud’s father. The news that has reached 
him about the disappearance of his daughter 
is uncertain. 1$ she dead or alive? An 
apprehension that plagues his mind is that 
Kumud, though not dead, is widowed. The 
thought is insufferable. But just grieving will 
not do. He has to think of Kumud’s future. 
He asks himself, significantly perhaps, in 
English: 'But as a practical man, can I not 
see my remedy for a disease which threatens 
to be a fact?’ The answer he dejectedly often 
resonates something of Bankim: ‘Other 
nations have it—mine bars it! The refusal 
of his nation to permit the remedy for this 


man-made disease does not, however, bar 
further thought on the matter. The dis¬ 
traught father continues in English; 22 
Conventional widowhoodl Social terrorism! 
Must you stand between my love and duty 
*.o my dear child! Here is a calamity; here is 
escape from it. And yet the poor one must 
suffer and not escape! and why? Because the 
stronger sex controls her lot. Is it proper in 
a father to submit to the control and see the 
child writhing before his eyes, because he is 
a social-moral coward? 

The possibility of an escape for the dear 
child, naturally, makes him wonder if 
Sarasvatichandra, still nursing her image in 
his heart, would have the courage to accept 
her in marriage as a widow. However, the 
moment he feels that Sarasvatichandra 
might well prove equal to the challenge, 
Vidya Chatura is himself filled with fear. 
The thought of widow marriage seems too 
subversive for sanity. He attributes it to 
frenry born of sorrow. But the thought, 
having once flashed through his mind, does 
not leave him. He computes the cost of its 
execution. His old parents and uncle are 
unlikely to welcome the idea. The resultant 
social opprobrium would mean good-bye to 
the dewanship. He is undeterred by these and 
othei considerations. What the fear of 
society had first ied him to explain away as 
an outburst of fren/y becomes duty’s call. 22 

His resolve is firm and honourable. He 
would not resort to the stratagem, suggested 
by his weather-wise old father, to have the 
couple married on the sly in order to ward 
oft certain social fall-out. Instead, he makes 
a public declaration ol his resolve, to help 
nis world-weary daughter, whom even death 
has betrayed, eke out whatever little joy she 
can through fair means. Recalling the cruel 
wrong done her by Saras vat ichandra’s im¬ 
petuous disappearance, he defies the latter, 
should he be desirous of making amends, 
to marry her openly and ungrudgingly face 
hostile social reactions. 24 

The subversive idea that had sprouted in 
the despair of paternal grief is developed to 
its logical end. Making a distinction that was 
critical to the contemporary debate on social 
reform, Kumud’s father stiesses the subordi¬ 
nation of lokachar —common practice or 
popular custom—to dharma, and argues 
that widow marriage is opposed only to 
lokachar masquerading as dharma. 1 ' Con¬ 
sidering that Tripathi’s personal values and 
beliefs obtrude excessively in the last volume 
of the novel, it is more than just aesthetically 
relevant that herein should have been effec¬ 
tively developed a point of view that defied 
social authority on the question of widow 
marriage. 

In this Sarasvatichandra reflects the con¬ 
temporary ambivalence with regard to the 
desirability of widow marriage. It offers, on 
the one hand, not only a powerful argument 
on behalf of the widows but also a poignant 
portrayal of a human situation that is more 
likely to move the reader. On the other hand, 
this effect is substantially mitigated by the 
ultimate subordination of the option of 
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remarriage to the glorified ideal of ascetic 
renunciation. 

Given Tripathi’s f bilosophy ol uinsump- 
. 1011 , mth its attendant notnniiw behaviour 
pattern, the subordination oi the idea of 
widow marriage at a philo< ophtcai level is 
not surprising. The warn of moral anger in 
describing the intervention of pragmatic 
considerations is. For, having refused to 
relativisc dharma by means of which a moie 
important duty could justify the neglect of 
one that was minor—for example, Sarasvati- 
chandra’s duty to his country vis-a-vto that 
towards Kumud—he should not have per¬ 
mitted the argument that the love between 
Sarasvatichandra and widowed Kumud 
would be soiled by marriage. 

The speculation that the final, unexpec¬ 
ted, turn in the fictional world of Samsvati- 
chandra is attributable to the somewhat 
unaesthetic intrusion of Ttipathi’s personal 
ethico-cognitivc scheme is corroborated by 
the actual day-to-day world of the Scrap 
Book. It suggests a convergence of attitudes 
towards the issue of widow marriage 
between the novel and the novelist. lit an 
entry dated February 27, 1906 referriAg to 
the death of a young relatives wife, he 
writes:. .of course a new substitute will be 
sought for the one that is gone. When a 
husband dies, the widow cannot get a similar 
relief This could well be the prelude to a 
denunciation of the prevailing iniquitous 
social system. But in the following sentences 
the key shifts suddenly from the anguished 
expression of personal anger to a generalised 
sympathy for the social reformer's view of 
the case: ‘Our reformers complain of this in¬ 
justice to her. The complaint is as right and 
the sympathy for her as well deserved as the 
custom against her is successful in keeping 
her down! The changed key does not, 
however, obliterate the note of indignation 
about the continuing effectiveness of unjust 
custom. The reader, consequently, is scarce 
prepared for the following anti-climactic 
ratiofialisation with which the entry in the 
Scrap Book ends: 26 

But this is not a mere question of rights v 
might. The custom is based upon Joint 
Family Exigencies, and the Castes that have 
not it admit divorce too on easier terms than 
law can afford. New circumstances will prob¬ 
ably bring out some happier compromise. In 
the meanwhile, orthodoxy, with nature’s gift 
of self preserving instincts must hold its own 
as an non wall, and reformers grow wiser and 
less sorrowful in their frequent knocking of 
heads against the wall, until the wall begins 
to crumble and the heads grow stronger by 
frequent exercise in knocking and breaking; 
and a new scheme of reciprocal adaptation 
between Family, Caste and Justice sparks out 
of the Friction. But I won’t lecture here. 
Concern for the victims of social injustice 
induces Tripathi to sympathise with the 
cause of social reform. But he cannot 
overlook the need for social stability. The 
orief melancholic discourse generated by the 
death of 'poor Shivlal’s’ wife thus moves 
from an emotive comment on social injustice 


to a reasoned enunciation of the dynamics 
of social evolution through the interplay of 
persistence and reform. 

The cause, Tripathi would say, is just. But 
its realisation, he would eventually submit, 
is subject to the clash of opposing societal 
forces. In the conjugation of these two 
statements into a single formulation occurs 
a barely perceptible, perhaps unconscious, 
moral shift. The morality of justice, in the 
final analysis, is neutralised by the need for 
social equilibrium. Maybe Tripathi was 
assigning equal moral value to the demands 
of justice and to orthodoxy’s ‘self-preserving 
instincts'. In which case it would be hard to 
sustain his resistance to the relativisation of 
dharma. In this regard it is intriguing that 
in his treatment of the acknowledged in¬ 
justice of enforced widowhood he should 
have ignored the implications of his insis¬ 
tence that fair ends ought to be achieved by 
fair means alone. 

In the illustration taken from the Scrap 
Book, pragmatic considerations suffice to 
justify, in the immediate context, the post¬ 
ponement of the realisation of widow 
marriage. In the novel, however, deviation 
from the desired marriage of widowed 
Kumud necessitates the additional justifica¬ 
tion of a higher ideal, the ideal of ascetic 
renunciation. Could it be that pragmatic 
considerations would do to deter ordinary 
men and women from practising the intrin¬ 
sically desirable principle of widow mar¬ 
riage, while tor superior people, like 
Sarasvatichandra and Kumud, loftier 
reasons would be required to justify absten¬ 
tion from what was otherwise worthy of 
acceptance? 

Clearly, judging by the evidence of both 
the novel and t he Scrap Book, Tripathi is for 
widow maniage. But, hesitantly, he seems 
to opt for a deferment, albeit a temporary 
one. I he hesitancy is at the level of action 
as well as belief. What justifies it is the 
introduction of a higher ideal that seems to 
suggest that widow marriage is desirable, 
and yet not desirable enough. However, 
neither at the level of action nor in terms 
of sustained extension of belief docs this 
hesitancy constitute a negation of the 
advocacy of widow marriage. 


IV 

The tension inherent in the later nine¬ 
teenth century Hindu attitudes towards 
widows found manifestation in a variety of 
ways. Perhaps the most critical was the 
manifestation at the emotional plane. Fbr 
all its elusiveness, it wqs as an emotional 
experience that the operation of diametrical 
pulls constituted theessence of this tension. 
The sight of eight-year old widows being 
arbitrarily condemned to a celibacy impos¬ 
sible for sixty-year old men was as disturbing 
as the anger caused by the continued mas¬ 
querading of custom as dharma was 
frustrating. This was an unsettling ex¬ 
perience. The escape from the compulsions 


of this unsettling awareness was intellectually 
camouflaged; no matter whether the cover 
came from the apologetic slogan of the 
unavoidable oppression of the minority by 
the majority, or from the aggressive charge 
of the cruelty of the minority to the majo¬ 
rity. But even the desire for such an escape 
was emotionally motivated. For, despite its 
articulation in rational terms, the concern 
for social stability was felt as an emotional 
need. This was particularly the case with 
regard to widow marriage. 

In the same class belonged the exaspera¬ 
ting realisation that while almost the first 
thing a widower did was to unabashedly 
look for a substitute for his deceased wife, 
no widow could hope for a similar relief. So 
did, in spite of its apparently rational 
enunciation, the quick passage from ex¬ 
asperation to the rather comforting social 
philosophy that, given the orthodoxy’s self- 
preserving instincts, the admitted injustice 
of the existing social arrangement could not 
be treated as a question of rights versus 
might. 

There was no release from this tension. 
There were only attempts at inducing oneself 
into the belief that at least a final choice had 
been made in favour of one of the dia¬ 
metrical pulls. Hence the persistence of 
ambivalence in spite of the illusion of resolu¬ 
tion. The illusion was initially felt by the 
contemporaries and later perpetuated by 
historians who sought order by classifying 
the former into such binary heuristic 
categories as progressive .and reactionary, 
reformer and revivalist. 

This ambivalence was not confined to 
attitudes towards widow marriage alone. 
Characterising contemporary social con¬ 
scious as such, it could broadly be seen as 
integral to the confrontation of an old tradi¬ 
tional society with a colonial dispensation 
that aimed, besides political subjugation, at 
cultural conquest as part of its imperialistic 
design. Any viable reaction to this confron¬ 
tation had to have a differential mix of both 
the new and the old. Moreover, the am¬ 
bivalence reflected something of the con¬ 
temporaries' natural inability to comprehend 
the complexity of their predicament—what 
Paul Ricoeur so felicitously described as 'the 
blind complexity of the present as it is ex¬ 
perienced’ 27 —and its consequent in¬ 
amenability to human manoeuvre. 26 

Much of this general historical sociology 
would be relevant for understanding am¬ 
bivalence with regard to widow marriage 
also. But, in addition, something specific 
needs to be grasped. Conservatism, as a 
system of authority, was not only a collec¬ 
tive force deterring deviation from time- 
honoured norms; it also ensured among 
individuals varying degrees of internal 
resistance to change This internal resistance 
acted with particular effectiveness with 
regard to widow marriage It was this that 
made possible, despite sympathy for their 
sad plight, the Krishnakanter Will kind of 
hostility towards widows. This hostility, we 







have noticed, remained latent so long as the 
widow kept her peace with society by 
acquiescing in the starkness of her socially 
determined fate. But the first signs of active 
discontent on her part made the hostility 
increasingly vicious. 

This can be understood by locating the 
attitudes towards widows and their re¬ 
marriage within the larger context of the 
dominant Hindu ideal of womanhood. In 
a different part of the same work in which 
he had drawn upon venerable similis to high¬ 
light the tragic end of the widow’s uncon¬ 
querable desire for a husband’s love, Bankim 
also waxed eloquent on the ideal conception 
of Hindu womanhood. In Kamalakanter 
Daptar (1875) the ideal is described in 
stirring terms, though the description may 
today produce, at least in some readers, a 
stirring different from the one intended by 
Bankim: 29 

When I think of the elevated section of 
women, the vision that rises upon my mental 
horizon is that of the sati— the chaste 
woman—determined to be cremated along 
with her dead husband. I picture the burning 
pyre and, in the midst of rising flames, the 
virtuous lady lovingly holding on to her 
bosom her husband’s feel. Opening out 
slowly, the fire embraces one portion ol her 
body and moves towards the other. 1 he fire- 
gripped lady thinks of hei master's feet, and 
in between exhorts the assemblage of people 
to chant the name of God. She betrays no 
trace of physical pain. Het face is joyous. 
Gradually the sacred flame flics up, hfc is 
left behind, and the body reduced to ashes 
Blessed is her tolerance! Blessed her love! 
Blessed her devotion! When I think that till 
but a few days ago the delicate woman of my 
country could court death in this fashion, a 
new hope runs through my mind. I am con¬ 
vinced that the seeds of greatness arc inherent 
in us. Shall we not be able to witness this 
greatness tomorrow? 

In Sarasvatichandra, similarly, Govar- 
dhanram Tripathi provided evidently idea¬ 
lised pictures of women in the Gujarat of 
his own times in order to remind his readers 
of the glories of Aryan womanhood. His 
task was complicated by the nature of his 
plot. Under no circumstances could the love 
between Sarasvatichandra and Kumud be 
demeaned. But, having been married to 
someone else, Kumud would fall from the 
ideal of a Hindu wife if she were, even men¬ 
tally, unfaithful to her husband. So she kept 
singing in honour of her rascally husband: 
’Pramadadhan is my true and dear lord! 
Everything besides him is untrue! To every¬ 
thing besides him I am unattached! Nothing 
besides him is dear to me! ,}0 In spite of the 
distinction made in the novel between 
sukshma and sthula, she could not quite per¬ 
suade herself of the rightness of remarriage 
after the death of her ‘true and dear lord’. 
As a sati she could not but feel guilty at the 
thought of entering wedlock a second time. 
It is the ideal of the husband being the 
supreme lord that explains why, in Krishna- 
kanter WiU, Bhramar genuinely seeks 
pardon of a husband who, having been the 


cause of her unrelieved ordeal, should have 
implored her to forgive him. 

Apart from Kumud's own resistance to 
remarriage, the role of pragmatic considera¬ 
tions in determining the novel’s denouement 
reveals the strength of the ideal of sati and 
the attendant revulsion to the idea of widow 
marriage. Despite the purity of her love for 
Sarasvatichandra, Kumud could not be hts 
wife, among other reasons, because as a 
remarried widow she was bound to be 
looked down upon by the very people for 
whose welfare Sarasvatichandra had decided 
to dedicate his life Insofar as neither in the 
Scrap Book nor in the novel docs Tripathi 
seem unhappy with the way pragmatic con¬ 
siderations intrude into the lovers’ lives, it 
is reasonable to assume that he, too, could 
not accept the idea of the remarriage of a 
lady he had envisaged as the very picture of 
Aryan womanhood. 

TVipathi’s celebration of transcendence 
and Bankim’s revilement of indulgence 
spring from the same source: their accep¬ 
tance of the popular ideal of sati. Because 
he had conceived his protagonists as ideal 
characters, TVipathi introduced a higher 
philosophy—the philosophy of consumption 
—to obviate the need for Kumud’s re¬ 
marriage. She had of necessity to transcend 
the temptations usually faced by a widow. 
Bankim took recourse to realism. But even 
in describing indulgence within the frame¬ 
work of marriage, as in Kunda’s case, he got 
carried away by a moralism born of faith in 
the ideal of sati. Both the novelists it may 
be remembered, entertained a didactic view 
of the writer’s role in society. TVipathi hr d 
declared his social purpose in the first 
volume of Sarasvatichandra. Bankim finis¬ 
hed Vtshabnksha with a two-sentence 
epilogue that has since become famous. The 
tale of ‘poison tree’ having been told, he con¬ 
cluded sanguinely, every house would now 
enjoy the blessing of elixir.' 1 

Given the wide prevalence of the ideal of 
satt, widow marriage could not but seem a 
lapse from the dharma of satitva. Unlike the 
marriage of widowers, to whom did not 
attach even the sttgma of indecent haste 
when they rushed off to obtain another 
partner within weeks of the demise of the 
previous wife, widow marriage perse could 
not be considered natural or desirable. It 
was, at best, a concession to those who, 
unfortunately, did not possess the will to live 
UDto the traditional ideal of abstinence. Else 
it was a prophylactic device necessitated to 
check the evils produced by weak-willed 
widows. 

The feeling that, even if unavoidable, 
widow man iage was a fall from a lofty ideal 
is corroborated, incongruously, by Vidya- 
sagar’s plea for such marriages. The stress 
he laid on ‘the irresistible stream of vice 
which overflows the country’ owing to the 
widows’ inability to curb their physical urges, 
implied an unfortunate departure from the 
tradition of sati; the term, in this context, 
meaning not one who mounted the dead 
husband’s funeral pyre hut one who re¬ 


mained even virtuous and chaste to his 
memory. Moreover, in his enunciation of the 
shastric validity of the proposed reform, 
special weight was assigned to the Parashar 
Samhtta on the ground that this was the 
scripture for Kaliyuga, the degenerate last 
stage in the cycle of creation prior to the 
final annihilation. 12 

Vidyasagar was genuinely worried by the 
prevalence of vices like adultery and foeticide 
as a consequence of the ban on widow 
marriage. Lett to himself, he could well have 
preferred a rational-humanitarian case in 
favour of widow marnage. But he knew that 
‘it will not be admitted by our countrymen 
that mere reasoning is applicable to such 
subjects! 13 lhere being no escape from a 
sciiptural defence, assigning special weight 
to Parashar’s Samhtta was too good a 
tactical gambit to be missed. But because, 
it seems, he did not subscribe to an earlier 
historical 01 mythologcal glory, neither the 
recognition ol vices committed by widows 
nor the choice of a paitioular *amhita 
entailed for him a ilep.uti re from any glory. 
The same could haidlv be said of those who 
followed his simultamously erudite and 
moving arguments. 

1 he pain ol the widow's cheerless exis¬ 
tence was seen and felt. Tliuc was sympathy 
for her. Occasionally the sympathy even 
found a radical expression. Tor example, the 
pregnant observation in Sarasvatichandra 
that the woman suffers because ‘the stronger 
sex controls her lot’, with its questioning of 
the propriety of submitting to this control. 
Or—read along with his discourse on 
socially caused removable suffering—the 
elementally moving analogies used by 
Bankim to describe the widow’s desire for 
a husband. Yet the sympathy was powerless 
to neutralise the complex of values and 
expectations that accompanied the ideal of 
salt. For, over the centuries, the ideal had 
become part of the actually expected beha- 
vioui pattern in society. From this emanated 
the irrational, and therefore more powerful 
and elusive, anger at the failure of widows 
to live upto the prescribed noims. Rationa¬ 
lised as moralism, this anger took over the 
reins of aesthetics in Vtshabnksha and 
Krishnakunter Will. In Sarasvatichandra it 
was sublimated. At another plane both 
Bankim and Govardhanram Tiipathi intel- 
lectualised it as concern tor or submission 
to social stability. 

Ambivalence was not an undifferentiated 
category. The conflicting elements that com¬ 
prised it were differentially mixed in different 
cases. 1 hough, during (he later nineteenth 
cent in y, sympathy for widows tended to give 
way to anger in its vatious rationalisations, 
the general historical pattern was inclined 
m favour of widows. Coming at the dawn 
of the twentieth century, Ihgore's Chokher 
Balt is a pointer. The Hindu widow had for 
the first time struggled to rise in Krishna - 
kanter Will, only to be scotched by the 
moralist in Bankim. In Chokher Bali she did 
rise for the first time in her own right as a 
person. That yet again she failed to marry 
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the nun she loved only indicated the relative 
strength of the anger, as against the sym¬ 
pathy with which she was vnwed in 
society 14 But this time at least th author 
stood by her Refusing toeitncr condemn or 
idealise, lagore treated Binodmi, the widow, 
with tender care and respect all along But 
he refused, as a novelist, to be mote power¬ 
ful than the society in which he and his 
tragic protagonist were located Even 
Binodmi, gifted, self-assured and determined 
to have her due, had to wilt against the 
variety of pressure, including moral and 
emotional, exerted by the society 14 

The (act that Ihgore stood by Binodmi 
while Rohini was betrayed by Bankim and, 
one might dare say, Kumud by Govardhan 
ram Tnpathi, may not by itself indicate 
much of a change But. then, only a quarter 
century had elapsed since krishnakanter 
Will, while the concluding part of 
Sarasvatichandra had appeared barely a year 
earlier in 1901 Moreover, in a matter tnvolv 
mg dark psychic forces owing to its meluc 
table connection with the womb— kshat and 
ukshat torn —the pace of change was bound 
to be slower than in other areas 
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to the novel 

22 Ibid, III, 154 It is tempting to posit a 
correlation between the radical thrust < t 
Vtdya Chatura’s soliloquy and the switch 
over to l nglish But this is not the only 
instance of such code switching, which 
keeps occurring in a variety of situations 
throughout the novel Code switching in 


Sarasvatichandra may well provide in¬ 
teresting* material for an essay in historical 
socio linguistics As for Tripathi's own tela 
tionship with the English language, the 
Scrap Book shows that at times he used to 
dream in English 

23 Ibid, IV, 773-82 

24 Ibid, 808 

25 Ibid, 777 

26 Scrap Book 1904 1906, 67 

27 John B Thompson (ed and tr), "Paul 
Ricoeur Hermeneutics and the Human 
Sciences” (Pans, 1981), 278 

28 1 have dealt with this in ‘Literature and 
Changing Social Consciousness’, The 
Indian Historical Review, 6 1 2 (1979 80), 
209-29 

29 Bankim Rachanabali, II, 73 

10 Sarasvatuhandra, 1. 291 

31 Bankim Rachanabali, I, 290 

32 Marriage of Hindu Widows, 108 tor the 
quotation This discussion about the 
validity of the Parashur Samhita recurs 
through the two tracts 

31 Ibid 2 

34 Not that mairiagc with the man she loves 
is necessarily a test of her victory In Pratap 
Natam Mura’s Bharat Durdasha Rupak the 
widow matries her former lover In Samsar 
(1887) a Bengali social novel by R C Dutt, 
who is bc'tcr known tor his nationalist 
expose of the economic consequences ol 
British rule in India, a happy widow 
marriage is shown But in these cases the 
reader cannot get over the feeling that a 
good deal of authonal labour has gone into 
what looks like a contrived turn ol events 
In contiast to Misra s and Dutt’s manne 
quins lagoie’s Binodmi leaves a lasting 
impression as a person in spile of her tragic 
destiny 

14 1 or a dif leant reading of Chokher Bah— 
dilfcicnt from the one I have suggested— 
see S N Ray, Individual and Society in the 
Works of Rabindianath lagore* m Wang 
Ciungwu (ed) “Self and Biogtaphy" 
(Sydney, 1974), 71 
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Govardhanram’s Women 

Sonal Shukla 

The works of Govardhunram Tnpathi had a significant impact on the expanding middle class nineteenth and 
early twentieth century Gujarat His revivalist ideas and his protests against the arrogant cultural msasion of 
the colonial masters as projected in his writings etched out the ideals for the newly educated voung man and 
for his wife Govardhanram’s central theme was the conflicts faced bv a young male giaduate The ideal wijt 
whether she belonged to a wealthy influential family or hailed from a traditional background and was unedui ated, 
was one who would manage the house skilfully, and even in adversity remain witty and cheerjul It is in order 
to fulfil this role that a girl was to be educated These models have remained populai to this day and e\ erv woman 
in the middle class is expected to be something of Govardhaniam's heroines 


GOVARDHANRAM IRiPAIHI (1955 
1907) is often listed among the reformers in 
accounts of nineteenth and early twentieth 
century social history ot Gujarat Ihe 
reforms and changes advocated by him 
appealed greatly to the expanding middle 
class m Gujarati upper caste communities 
because these were relatively mild and not 
advocated harshly or aggressively Personally 
Govardhanram could telate well to hard core 
reformers as well as to traditionalists 
However, he was inclined to be much more 
critical of retorn rs for their haste and toi 
what, according to him, was undue worship 
of contemporary western society On the 
other hand, he often showed sentimental at 
tachment to certain traditions even when 
rationally he had very little laith in them 
“Sataswatichandra", “Scrap Book and 
“Leelavati Jeevankaia" (the story of Ins 
daughter leelavati who died young) reflect 
such an attachment In the first part of 
“Saraswatichandra" he writes approvingly 
of Buddhidhan who performs his father's 
last rites by feeding brahmins and obscrv 
ing all other costly rituals Throwing a jibe 
at the reformers, he notes that they try to 
prove their worth as sons by following their 
own inclinations to make then fathers’ 
names famous (by donating to schools and 
other institutions in their fathers' names 
instead of giving caste dinners, etc) whereas 
Buddidhan respected his deceased father's 
wishes in this matter He adds that this good 
son faced many hardships and staked 
everything, but managed to perform the 
traditional rites and ntuals He allowed 
himself “to be hacked like a sandalwood tree 
and his heart began to give out a fine 
intellectual aroma” (Chapter 3, Part 1) In 
other words, Buddhidhan “allowed himself 
to be consumed” as required by a “practical 
ascetic” of Govardhanram’s conception 
Though not a fundamentalist, Govar 
dhanram was certainly a star among 
revivalists who pioneered protests against the 
arrogant cultural invasion of the colonial 
masters and the consequent undermining of 
upper-caste culture and traditions He was 
a reformer among revivalists and was often 
quite critical of Vedantis and mere fun¬ 
damentalists. He tried to take a more ra¬ 
tional and middle-of-the-road position He 
even opposed some of the more feudal 
customs sod traditions in theory. 


Most ot the revivalists, like the earlier 
reformists, were I nghsh-educated and olten 
belonged to the same broader social and 
literal y elite Bv the end of the 19th century 
a laige number of Indians had entered 
modern institutions like schools, colleges, 
courts, civil service, stockmarket and inter 
national trade British rule and modernisa 
tion received a mixed reaction On the one 
hand, these Indians felt insecure about the 
inevit ible changes that were taking place in 
their social and personal life They wen* also 
olten huit oi enraged by the criticism of 
Indian society bv British supported social 
refotmers On the other hand, they could not 
accommodate or rationalise some oi the 
blatantly unjust and counter productive 
Indian practices like child marriage or 
female infanticide T heiefort, even the con 
seivattvcs were ready for reforms in small 
measures Hindu supremacists wished ‘ to 
flush out impurities that had crept m during 
the middle ages" and to go back to an an 
cient Aryan Utopia Govardhanram expected 
the Bntish to assimilate with Indians on 
Indian soil “to create a homogeneous 
nuclear class” which would lc->d to a better 
future for the nation [12, III] 

What distinguishes Govardhanram from 
all other reformers and revivalists is his com 
mittncnt to prepaic a new social format for 
the middle class which he considered to be 
his solemn duty to the nation Lai nest about 
this role, he educated himself selectively to 
perform it efficiently He worked out the 
rationale of his selection He took himself 
seriously and never doubted (hat he and he 
alone was the most qualified to perform this 
task His model of progress was that of a 
capitalist patriarchy that docs not totally 
destroy feudal structures like caste, etc. or 
disturb others too much This model had to 
operate under a colonial rule His ideal 
women, whether in his novel or in real 
life, were meant to be part of this model 
Govardhanram worked out a detailed cur 
riculum for imparting training to women 
Reformers had sought to usher in women's 
education But for them education itself was 
meant to liberate women and help them fit 
better m the new set-up that men were 
creating for themselves Govai dhanram was 
clear about the role of women in his scheme 
of*things and how exactly they were to be 
prepared for that role One of the main ob¬ 


jectives of his writing “Leelavati Jeevankaia" 
was to share with others the knowledge of 
what went into the making ot ‘a great soul’ 
like Leelavati 

Thf Mom kn Gkaduai r Hi r<> 

Govardhaniam's central theme consisted 
of the conflicts of a male giaduate the con 
Diet between his love foi his family and his 
duty to the nation, between his appreciation 
of Indian traditions and his desire to put his 
new knowledge to piactica. use as well as 
the conflicts characteristic ot a highly com 
petitive and fast changing society His 
women are meant to catei to vanous needs 
and demands of this new graduate C ontem 
poiary Guiaidti society identified a great 
deal with this new hcio and his ideals 
K M Mimshiand Ramanlal Dcsai continued 
to exploit the same theme in their highly sue 
cesslul social novels all through the first half 
ot this century Novels like Verm Vasulal ’, 
‘Swapnadiashta” and “kono Vank’ 
(Munshi) or “Divyachakshu" 'kokila', 
Poornima' and several other works of 
R V Dcsai deal with the conflicts ot a 
graduate This graduate has certain common 
charactenstics He has done extremely well 
in his studies He is sensitive and generous 
but also somewhat haughty and aloof He 
has a mission, but no job He usually 
belongs to a wealthy family, but docs not 
care about money He docs nor mind living 
in poverty, although towards the end he is 
usually comfortably placed all over again 
The novelist and his heroine admire this man 
greatly Saraswatichandia is the first modem 
Gujarati hero of this type 

A modern graduate hero needs a wife in 
his mission, a wife w.io will manage his 
house skilfully, be his companion, stand bv 
him in adversity, and always remain witty 
and cheerful She will be his inspiration 
Here Govardhanram and his followers make 
a distinction between two types of graduates 
If the graduate is born rich and is our 
idealistic hero, his wife is an accomplished 
young beauty, much coveted by other can¬ 
didates for marriage Very often she, too, 
belongs to a wealthy, influential family But 
if the graduate is a struggling middle class 
man, his wife is frpm a more traditional 
background She is not well-educated or 
highly accomplished But she has good 
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innate capacities She uses her common 
sense and spontaneous understanding to 
handle all kinds of difficult situations She 
is warm and good natured Kumudsundan, 
raised to be the ideal wife ot someone like 
Saraswatichandra, is a woman ot the first 
category while Gunsundan belongs to the 
second category 

l ike Vidyachatui in ‘ Saraswatichandra” 
or Jagadish in Ramanlal Desat's “Kokila” 
the middle class graduate, with his good 
tiaditional wife, is usually already married 
at the beginning of the novel Otten this man 
is in the second lead, i e, he is not the main 
romantic hero, e g, Rajamkant in Desai's 
“I’oornima” or again Vidyachatur in 
“Saraswatichandra" However, Munshi 
and Dcsai describe the frustrations ol a gra¬ 
duate in greater detail In Govatdhanram s 
ptriod univcisitv graduates were fewer in 
number and had greater status and prestige 
(lovardhanram’s ideal hero is born rich so 
that he does not have to wortv about pro 
siding lor his family He is less likely to 
be grecdv and sclt centred In ordei to 
realise his dream ol creating an ideal state, 
Govardhanmm wanted to create a leadership 
comprising a lew selected nch graduates 
Gnvardhanratn used to say that all he needed 
wete * lour or live gtaduate ascetics A com 
btnation of wealth and learning is rare and 
a man who craves to acquire wealth is ot no 
use to me’ |4| 

While the w arm heat ted and resourceful 
wife ol a middle class hcre> is cssentiallv a 
child woman, another kind of child-woman 
,s also first introduced by Gosardhanram 
This young tdolescem unmarried woman is 
bright but childish ( heeky and willful, 
she has been indulged by het ciders kusum 
sundau is such a woman in “Saraswatt 
chandia” She is the piedcccssor ot Munshi’s 
hcioincs who were supposed to be modern 
young women and who became the dream 
girls ol countless voting graduate men I he 
mart ted middle class child women remain so 
all through the stoic In the case ol the more 
modem unmairtcd child woman, her story 
ends with her mamage kumudsundan is 
serious and intense, reflective and dutiful 
She ends up being an ascetic hctsclf She can 
have no lutuie as a woman in a practical 
ascetic’s hie l eelavati, the real life heioine 
ol “Lcclasati Jeevankala’ and possessing a 
similar disposition, dies ol tuberculosis 
Ciunsundari and Kusumsundan live on to be 
the happy and helplul mates ol their 
idealistic husbands Govardhanram’s wife, 
lalita, after whom Gunsundari is partis 
modelled, as well as his othei daughteis, 
who arc admittedly less serious, at least 
survive 

The selection of a university graduate as 
the central character is not aibttrary 
Govardhanram admired British rule and 
considered it inevitable [12, 111] He was 
aware that the native states had no future 
and their rulers were treated w ith contempt 
In order to be responsible participants in the 
growth and development of the Indian 
nation, Indian men had to learn from the 


British and have similar dynamic attitudes 
towards life. He had hopes in modern, 
western types of institutions, like the Con¬ 
gress, to deal with the British in matters of 
national interest. 

Apart from his ‘cousin-uncle’, Mansukhram, 
he did not take any traditionalist seriously. 
In any case, Mansukhram himself was a 
modern educated and successful man On 
the other hand, Govardhanram admired 
Dadabhai Naoroji and took up issues with 
modern educated reformist leaders like 
Ielang and Chandavarkar [12, 111] Personal 
friends he respected were men tike the suc¬ 
cessful lawyer Chimanlal Sctalvad, who was 
knighted later on, and Gajjar who was a 
scientist It was clear that princes, shastns 
or ramindars were not going to lead the 
nation This leadership would come from 
university educated men who lived in new 
urban centres of power Govardhanram 
himself would have liked to live on in 
Bombay, alter an early retirement, in order 
to fulfil his mission of national service 
thiough interaction with stimulating people 
ot his type He linallv decided to settle down 
m Nad lad because that alone seemed an 
economically viable proposition I his had 
an adverse effect on his son’s high school 
education He considered this as big a 
misfortune as the painful and untimely 
death ol Uelavati which he felt was caused 
because ot his wrong choice ol a son in law 
[12, IV | When the extreme misenes and the 
ultimate death of a beloved and highly 
idealised daughtci are considered com 
parable to the son’s failure ai the university 
entrance examination it is easy to see how 
impoitant university education lot men was 
to Govardhanram 

GOVARDII \NRA\l AS A MOIll R\ 

Or mm i\i i 

Govardhanram s own identification 
seems to have been with both his heroes, 
Vidyachatui as well as Saraswatichandra 
Fverv time Gosatdhamani laments his early 
misfoitunc when his lather’s firm went into 
liquidation, he seems to be Icehng that but 
tor this disaster he, too. would have had bet 
ter choices lot development in personal hie 
and commitment to patriotic work I ike his 
hero Govatdhanram also had lived and 
studied in Bombay, and observed life and 
politics in a native state at close quarters 
He, like most heroes of Gujarati novels, 
could not bear to serve under somebody else 
Since he was not wealthy, he woiked as a 
lawser and saved enough money to fulfil his 
lamilv obligations and retired to do what he 
considered his duty to the nation But in day 
to-day life he lived more like Vidyachatur 
Having married young, he was saddled with 
the maintenance of a joint family, having to 
discharge varied responsibilities towards old 
parents, brother, sisters and their families 
He was often exploited and his interests were 
disregarded, as m the case of Vidyachatur 
His wife was trained and educated by him 
She made sacrifices willingly, at least in the 
beginning He notes. 


But the present peace Is well nigh secured by 
the awful resolution of that admirable 
woman—who came to my family in her 13th 
year as a sharp girl of promise, who has made 
herself sweet to my heart by proving equal 
to all the training of life and soul which 1 
hitherto wanted her to undergo, whose latest 
change of disposition by superhuman self 
control for a girl of her age and education, 
compels me to adore and make ‘arti’ to her 
soul—to her goodness —to her virtue—to her 
understanding—to her moral power a 
woman for whose being my wife; 1 give my 
greatest thanks to God’ a woman who has 
proved m some way superior to myself,— 
she to whom my mother so very trequemlv 
and so exultantly turned and said “Here is 
mv Gunsundari' ” She has made her sole 
aspiration -a part of her life and soul- to 
be the means of making me and my parents 
and all w io may come undu her happv, and 
she coaches me to aspire the same way 
In his characiensation ol Gunsundari in 
“Saraswatichandra” aad in this desert 
ption of his wife in the “Scrap Book” 
Govardhanram conics closest to the happs 
domestic angel cum slave definition ot an 
ideal wile that was prevalent in early 
Victorian Fug land 

industiuilisation had made a sharp 
distinction between home and workplace 
Home had become something a man returned 
to He came hack from a tiercels competitive 
outside woild to a testlul place lovingly 
created and looked alter bv his wife in the 
new souo economic order This miaec ol 
woman as a domestic angel was suppoitcd 
hv the theoiy ol separate spheres tor nren 
and women in hie Vtdvachatui echoes this 
when he says “Managing the home and 
lamilv is like managine Male altans and a 
housc'witc is like a prune minister' I here is 
no ne’ed to ask who the sovereign in the 
house will he” “II vou became the prune 
minister, 1 should eieate a home worths ot 
vour position, give happiness to voui lamilv 
as due to a prime minister's lamilv and 
when you return tired liotn your mans duties 
and responsibilities 1 should see to it that 
your pleasure and happiness arc on a level 
that match the high status you cniov out 
side That is m> job and that would bt my 
great achievement”, savs Gunsundan [1, lij 
The two images ol women— the angel and 
ihc seesant - were difficult to combine 
Naturallv tensions ensued There was, 
moreover, the semi-feudal joint family 
system ill which real life Cunsundans in 
India lived It is not surprising that later on 
Govardhanram is forced to admit that 
his wife is not entirely like his heroine 
Gunsundari Lahta, his wife m real life, 
begins to see through Govardhanram's con¬ 
tradictions and confronts him She also goes 
through a severe nervous breakdown 
A writer can bnng ideal conclusions to his 
literary creations But real life is much more 
complex. Logically, if Lalita was to have 
been Gunsundan, Lilavati should have been 
more like Kumud Actually, Ltlavati’s day- 
to-day life resembled Gunsundari’s more 
than Kumud’s even though there was a super- 
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ficial resemblance between her and Kumud 
Like Kumud she was educated at home and 
married to a man who least deserved her. 
Her life was like Gunsundari’s without the 
redeeming features of Gunsundan's early life 
and without the inner strength for survival 
that was the cultural heritage of traditionally 
brought up women At the beginning ot 
'Sanskar-Shodashi', Govardhanram’s long 
poem on Lilavati, he laments i'! had 
conceived a Gunsundari in my head In 
teal life 1 fathered you, a better version 
of Gunsundari You did penance like 
Gunsundari but, unlike her, did not enjoy 
the fruit thereof I produced a thesis You 
sacrificed yourself to prove it right 1 ’ He had 
written to her once “Remembei what kind 
of people there were around Gunsundari and 
how she dealt with them using her skills and 
abilities to w in them ovei Rerpcrnbci that 
and act accoidinglv” |2] 

Govatdhamam was aware ot hostility and 
indifference to women's education I he dutv 
of a modem educated father, he felt, was to 
ucatc a sound basis bs teaching a good deal 
ot Sansknt tests, some Lnglish, rudiments 
ot modern sciences, and practical home 
economics to his laughtci duung the few 
scats available before her martiagc I he duty 
of an educated husband was to further this 
education bs sharing some of his knowledge 
with hei at night when they reined to their 
sleeping quattcts until their lust child was 
bom 12, 12. V) An ideal hero like 
San swaiichandra is thus shown taking cjvet 
tiom the father after marriage In his own 
life Ciosaidhanram sought to make ol his 
wife “that ideal woman” Mained, after the 
death of his fust wife, to “a girl reputedls 
tllbred”, he turned her into his “family’s 
Angcl"|l?, IV, Part I] That angel, though, 
was not perfect As an educated lather he 
created another ideal woman Not an angel 
this time hut a martyr l alita, the wife, came 
unonented and reccised post mamage train 
mg from Govardhanram Lilavati, the 
daughter, was educated to be an ideal 
woman But Govardhanram had no connol 
over hei post marriage circumstances 

His ideal woman is thus divided into two 
parts over two generations of women 
Together they cannot make one whole 
woman 

Like all modern romantic husbands of the 
period, Govardhanram was pained by the in¬ 
justice meted out to his wife within the joint 
family. He felt, quite rightly, that men, too, 
were oppressed in a patriarchal joint family 
But the women were oppressed much more 
The patriarchy that he criticises is a feudal 
patriarchy under which a young man has no 
individual freedom, not even the freedom to 
stand up for his beloved wife when she has 
been wronged. In a very interesting comment 
on Valmiki’s “Ramayana", he notes that in 
Rama the author may not have intended to 
create the highest ideal of filial duty* “It is 
also possible to conceive that the sage 
Yalmiki wanted to draw the picture of a 
martyr to the then current oppressors of 
patriarchal rule and that Rama wip intended 


to be an object of sympathy, and not an ideal 
for imitation ” [12, IV, Part I] 

In this kind of criticism of patriarchy and 
faith in an ideal nuclear family system, 
Govardhanram is very much like other 
reformers who struggled to create an order 
in which their wives and daughters would 
have a better deal and where the togetherness 
of a well-matched couple wav the ultimate 
in domestic bliss Both types of reformers 
believed in separate spheres for men and 
women Men were to have this togetherness 
plus their participation in the real world out 
vide the home But Govardhanram was 
afraid that the hard core reformer, were at 
tempting to create female counterparts of 
Biown Sahibs whereas he himself was foi 
women retaining more traditional values In 
either case, it was obvious that men would 
still head this new type of family, that ihe 
new family would still be patriarchal 

It was one ol the several new form, in 
which capitalist patriarchs was taking root 
in India 1 hts breaking away from the old 
lashtoned |omt tamilv was, and is still con 
sidercvl, a step forward W hich, in a wav, it 
is It is nuchmoic recently that women have 
begun to expcnencc an articulate womens 
oppression under modern forms ol patnar 
chy and to question the assumptions 
undcrlsing them 

1m Dosti sue ANiut Ihimi 

The ideal woman loved selflessly and 
unpossessivelv She lived for others and 
bore hardships smilingly Govardhanram 
descubes these qualities in his wife. I alita, 
when he calls hei his domestic angel In 
1 ngland ihe domestic angel cult had begun 
in earlv 19th ctnturv, exalting dependency 
as a charming virtue that was appropitate 
to women’s essential lolc of ministration to 
men This populai category ol women 
tncludtd images ol happy and fulfilled 
womanhood, the angel in the house, the ivy 
like wife clinging to the oak-like husband 
and so on |17| 1 hesc ivy-like women were 
expected to show great strength and will 
power to keep the family happy and together 
Govaidhamam says that when he thinks ot 
I itavati and countless other Indian women 
who arc making happy sacrifices of themselves 
in a subtle way expertly or have done so in 
the past, he realises that these are flesh and 
blood counterparts of his literary creations 
like Soubhagyadevi and Gunsundvn He 
also realises that there are very few men m 
this country who appreciate or deserve these 
women The ideals and commitments of 
even such men arc nothing as compared 
to the real devotion and penance of 
these lonely, unknown and unsuccessful 
women [2] 

Here Govardhanram establishes the moral 
superiority of women over men that was so 
common m Victorian England It was a trap 
women easily fell into The belief then 
prevailing, that women were somehow 
naturally more virtuous, was in contrast with 
the traditional concept of women as enchan¬ 
tresses or—a belief common to most 


religions including Hinduism—as being 
naturally inclined to evil Women began to 
be considered the embodiment of culture 
and goodness as men began to participate 
m a fiercely competitive society and came 
urder the influence of many new ideals and 
ideologies Home became the ultimate 
refuge of men who alone, in non working 
class families, were allowed to work outside 
and interact dynamically with J fast develop¬ 
ing society The morally superior ideal 
woman had sometimes a dual personality 
She was weak and needed ihe protection of 
her man She was also strong enough to 
guard her home from all outside dangers 
Man had bnlljance, but she was the one who 
should make no errors He should soai high 
intellectually She should be wise The belief 
in separate spheres in life foi men and 
women was based on an insistence that men 
and women weredilferent not onlv biologi 
tally but also intellectually and moraly Ihe 
best use of a woman's native abilities could, 
consequently he made only bs separating 
out their spheres of acitvitv Rusk in puts it 
this way 

His intellect is toi speculation and inven 
lion and hei inullcct i‘ not foi invention 
or creation but lor sweet oidermg, arrange¬ 
ment and decisions 1 he man m his tough 
woik in (the) open woild must encounter all 
peril and Inal But he guards the woman 
from all lilts, within his house as ruled by 
her Bu, do you not see that to fulfil this, 
she must as far as one can use such terms 
lor a human a taunt- he incapable ot an 
error 7 She must be cndunnglv, incorrup 
nbls good instinctively wise wise not for 
sell development, hut lor sell renunciation 
By 1892 (jovardhanram’s own ‘domestic 
angel' had begun to collapse physically and 
menially and there is mention of hei suffer¬ 
ing from fever, chest problems and hvstena 
Her condition letcnoiaicd the following 
veai, causing acute anxiety to Govaidhamam 
Govardhanram was very math concerned 
and he located the cause ot hystena in “pro 
longed and compulsory abstinence from 
natural tendencies and sentiments” By this 
time, it may be noted, Govardhanram had, 
as Gandhi was to do later, decided to give 
up sexual relations and had opted for 
platonic love between hunscll and l alita 
who suffered also tiom “sickness and agita 
tions ot soul and ftequem irritations, 
etc, caused by a sense ol enduring injustice 
and ill treatment, etc”, Govardhanram 
adds (12, HI] 

I have trained wile trom the beginning to do 
volumars and loving service and sacrifice to 
ms people She has done it and they cannot 
deny it She worked like a cess for my people, 
and even now, when 1 propose that she 
should remove misunderstanding by direct 
talk with Mother, she is afraid of occasion¬ 
ing bitterness and showing disrespect to one 
whom she has always respected Now that the 
tide is turned and that there are a number 
of clear things m which she may be right or 
wrong, she asks me wildly and hysterically 
why and to what end 1 ever look it into my 
head to bore her all life and stoicise her youth 



by training her in ways of goodness, for 
which she is disregarded by not only the 
elders but the youngers. 

How does Govardhanram react to this 
incisive question? He skirts around it and 
decides to leave the question between his 
wife and the rest of his family “to God, to 
Nature, to the laws of Nature's consequence 
of Nature's cure". While admitting that his 
family is wrong and he has a duty to his wife 
who is an aggrieved person, he avoids com¬ 
mitting himself to any action. He notes 
somewhat pompously: “My lesson from all 
this is, as a student of sociology, is a con¬ 
firmation of my views against a joint family 
system, one more illustration of present 
experience" [12, 111]. 

Govardhanram loves his wife. His problem 
is that he expects her to totally identify with 
him, and he himseif is lovingly indulgent to 
his family. He does not deny the logic of her 
arguments. He blames his mother and the 
rest of his family for doing injustice to his 
wife and even goes to the extent of saying 
that his philosophy at limes gives way in 
such circumstances. Lalita's pain and frustra¬ 
tion are aggravated by Govardhanram’s 
mother and other relatives speaking ill of 
her. She also gets very worked up about the 
fact that she and her children are deprived 
of even ordinary comforts while her in-laws 
blow up what she considers her husband's 
hard earned money. If Govardhanram 
indulges her, both of them are criticised by 
the conservative elements of their caste. At 
this stage Govardhanram advises his wife to 
disregard such criticism. She confronts him 
once again w ith his unfairness. 

When 1 ask my wile to be a little hard and 
not 10 care for the foolish opinion of people, 
but to go on doing what is desired, as a mat¬ 
ter of duty, and not sentiment, she asks me 
why I built up her affection and regard for 
my people for so many years with so much 
trouble to herselt, if I want her to perform 
the impossible feat of substituting unintelligi¬ 
ble duty for affection and regard by letting 
my people think and feet against her, and by 
not caring for that. If I am right now, she 
tells me that I have committed a mistake 
against her for so many years. If I was right 
for so mhny years, I am wrftng now... I have 
no answer to this argument... [12, IV}. 
The ‘domestic angel' ends up 'being a 
hysterical woman when she sees through the 
hollowness of a theory she has been taught 
to follow as a sound moral framework. She 
was earned her husband’s love and respect 
by being ‘a perfect woman’. She has learnt 
to respect his values of loving self-sacrifice 
for the family—his family. Her image of 
herself is that of a wise and loving woman. 
Who cares about people around her? How 
is she to stop minding others' opinions? 
Others’ good opinion is the only rewaid she 
has had for all the sacrifices made. Left to 
herself, she would have, perhaps, at least 
hysterically condemned her family and stop¬ 
ped doing things for them. That is not what 
Govardhanram suggests. He is either for 
status quo or for very mild changes over a 
long period of time even when he himself 
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advocates a change or a reform. 

Asking Lalita to go on doing what is 
desired as duty, and not sentiment, is a 
classic ‘status guoisl’ rationalisation by 
Govardhanram. You admit a certain prac¬ 
tice or tradition to be wrong, irrational or 
useless. But you do not stop observing it. 
You hold on to it for different reasons now. 
You do so because you are great or wise, or 
practical or kind and generous or whatever. 
Here is, for example, what he has to say 
about observing all the religious fasts that 
‘a brahmana and a nagar brahmana* must 
observe: 

I did so in his (Govardhanram's father's) life, 
as a matter of filial duty, smiling at them and 
believing them to be sinless and innocent 
conventions of my countrymen... His 
health has made me feel for him and his 
pious heart, and my love for him compels 
me to observe the same things... they also 
grow on my mind as matters which my 
brahmanic forefathers must have begun with 
some noble and wise objects which it is my 
duty to find out with a Sarvastikala though 
with no blind faith or submission of judg¬ 
ment [12]. 

He resolves to investigate a phenomenon 
without blind faith or submission of judg¬ 
ment, and out of faith in all schools of 
knowledge but with a hypothesis that the 
practice must have begun with some noble 
and wise objects since it was brahinanical! 
Or since it was something he was very much 
used to. Or since he did not has'e the courage 
to say it was silly and irrational. And what 
happens when a tradition affects a whoie 
section of society adversely? How is one to 
accommodate affection for elders and faith 
in wisdom of forefathers? If it conflicts with 
piinciples of justice and fair play? l-alita has 
to further accommodate her husband’s new 
Tangled ideas. She taunts him once again and 
asks, “How can I change my nature now? 
My only way to bliss is to see them love me, 
whatever the sacrifice." His response is to 
note that in this argument if she did not feel 
the sacrifice, she would be right. "He that 
wants to sacrifice must be strong enough for 
it" (12, IV Part I]. 

Woman as Martyr 

Govardhanram, the husband, was con¬ 
fronted with uncomfortable questions by his 
wife. Lalita was loved and supported by 
Govardhanram as best he could, and she 
seems to have got over her agitation and 
mental disturbance by the time they settled 
down in Nadiad following Govardhanram’s 
decision to give up his nourishing legal prac¬ 
tice in Bombay in order to devote himself 
to the service of his country. Later in the 
“Scrap Book” there is no mention either of 
her hysteria or of her being an angel. He was 
much more successful as a father in getting 
his theory of a woman's role in life accepted 
by his daughter Leclavati. His relationship 
with Leelavati seems to have been at two or 
three levels. She was his first born child and 
he loved her very much as a*parent. The 
passages in the “Scrap Book" covering her 


filial illness and death are heart-rending. At 
another level he gushes over her as an ideal 
woman, a great soul. He takes pride in her. 
She is his pygmalion. She con firm«his faith 
in his own principles because she has worked 
them out in her own life It does not matter 
that her own life was shortened partly 
because of it. She had refused to admit the 
pain and the misery in her life; At times 
Govardhanram feels she is a better version 
of himself. 

Lalita had begun to see through 
Govardhanram. She would confront him 
with his contradictions, his cowardice. She 
had stopped accepting his interpretation of 
what moral behaviour meant. Leelavati had 
obviously internalised his professed values 
at an early stage. She took him seriously. 
Govardhanram had said it of Lalita earlier: 
“She has made her sole aspiration... to be 
the means of making... all who may come 
under her happy and she coaches me to 
aspire the same way!” Govardhanram, at this 
point, was pushing over Lalita who was 
preaching to him what was inculcated in her 
by Govardhanram himself. He had given her 
these values and how she was living by than 
as if they were her own. Lalita cracked up 
after a while. 

Govardhanram was critical of his family, 
but his love for and commitment to them 
did not waver because of it. But in I^eelavati's 
case he was able to condemn her husband’s 
family, as it had not appreciated Lcelavati's 
worth and had oppressed her. lcelavati's 
fatal illness was one of the rare occasions 
when he doubts about the correctness of his 
actions, particularly about having married 
her into a family not worthy of her; although 
he hastened to add that there was no way 
he could have known that. He also blames 
some of the hindu traditions that support 
neglect and oppression of women: 

The girl has had a life as miserable as mine, 
if not more, and it has been sweeter than 
mine or of anyone in the family. Given such 
a philosophical sweetness and education as 
the few years of her life at my command 
could enable to give her. enabled to prepare 
for that rough treatment and hard work, 
which a hindu household threatens against 
each daughter-in-law. The girl has struggled 
tnore than a manly soul might do, and lo, 
the follies of the unthinking have placed the 
last straw on the camel's back, and the fragile 
back breaks at last. 

... they (her lungs) are destroyed almost. I 
have to thank my son-in-law and his family 
for this result, and I have to thank myself 
for my having committed this inexcusable sin 
against my poor child, by choosing for her 
an unsuitable family [12]. 

•It is only when young Leelavati was near¬ 
ing death, and for sometime afterwards, that 
Govardhanram described the great hardships 
and humiliation that she had been subjected 
to in her husband’s home These references 
are confined to the “Scrap Book” which 
constituted a kind of private diary. By the 
time he wrote the “Leelavati Jeevankala”, jte 
had overcome any feelings of personal guilt 
and remorse. Here no mention, is made of 
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die ill-treatment of Leelavati by her hushand 
and hit family His pain and grief are 
better expressed in the poem 'Samskarkala 
Shodasbi’ than in the mam text of the book 
which is addressed to the women of India 
so that they may feel inspired to follow 
Leelavati’s example of “courage and 
foriitude” 

“Leelavati Jeevankala" describes how 
resourcefully she tried to live through the 
genteel poverty of her husband s family and 
how well she faced illness and death 
Leelavati comes across as someone very 
righteous and upright She is given to ser 
monising Totally selfless she docs not even 
possess the survival instincts and inner 
resouices of women and other oppressed 
groups ‘Leelavati Jeevankala ’ provides the 
first avoid account of a mm made 1 woman 
or daughter lovingly created by a father to 
be an ideal woman in a modern patriarchal 
society Govaidhamam himself designed i 
curriculum for her and set her time tabic 
She was to cook the lunch tor the entile 
fimilv till 12 noon as a part ol hci domestic 
training but thereafter no other housework 
was to be expected of her Her mothci was 
to mcielv supervise her cooking and 
then join hu as i eo student of Sanskm 
sometimes She was conscious of her father s 
socnl status and prtstige as a wnter and 
public man (lovardhanram planned to 
impuit training to modem young men so 
th it they could become among othtt things 
suitable husbands to women like leelavati 
In (he meantime women like Leelavati had 
to suffer silently and make willing sacrifices 
Ih it they would do so if Ihty were brought 
up like I etlavjti is the message ot I cclavati 
Jeevankala 

leelavati baaks certain traditions But she 
dots so in the inteiest ot the new type ol 
patnarehy In the nagar brahman com 
mumty no man could marry without giving 
a certain amount ot gold and cash to the 
bride It is called path kunthala 01 uridhan 
Much ot this gold and the entire cash is kept 
with the lather of the woman or wherevet 
she thinks it tan be sale No one can touch 
it It is hers in ease she needs to support 
herself (and hei children) in her widowhood 
If she has children it goes to them when she 
dies Othet wise it is returned to her husband 
since her father cannot keep for himself 
what belong to a married daughter The only 
time it is spent m her lifetime, if she is not 
a widow, is when her son needs it to get mar 
ned Leelavati kept on drawing from her 
palla or borrowing against it because she was 
too proud to accept financial assistance from 
her father after she was married Her hus¬ 
band’s family did not know this She spent 
the money to run their house without let¬ 
ting them be aware of it As a father, 
Govardhanram was upset about this and 
pulled her up for it As a modern man he 
admired her sacrifice and noted it with pride 
in “Leelavati Jeevankala” On another oc¬ 
casion, when an elderly woman made an un¬ 
favourable comment about her husband, 
Leelavati immediately said to her grand¬ 
mother, who was also preseilt, that one 


should just cut off the head of a person who 
speaks ill of one's husband Govardhanram 
noted with approval that she had practically 
shrieked this out, and that as a devoted 
wife—pattvrata—she did not care one bit 
about the custom ot keeping quiet when 
one’s husband was being discussed by one s 
elders about being disrespectful to onts 
grandmother, or about insulting one's guests 

What went wrong dvith I cclavati s lile 9 
Govardhanram trits to vindicate himselt bs 
saying that he had chosen a bright bov for 
her Leelavati s husband at 24 wastenvears 
older than her and was expected to be able 
to support her His iamily had lost money 
but he and his brothers could be expected 
to earn well and make up tor the loss in 
entertaining such a hope Govaidhanram 
may have been influenced bv his own 
achievement alter the liquidation ot his 
father s business He must have »lvo expected 
the son in law to bt in allcctiondte husband 
as ht himsetl wis in spite ot his greater 
commitment to his parents, brother ind 
sisters A considerate and appreciative 
husband might hast made things more 
tolerable for I eclivitt At least that is what 
Govardhanram believed leelavati ot 
course did not utter a woid of complaint 
Govaidhanram makes a comparison with his 
sister Samarthlaxmi s marriage and savs 

There was this difference between their lives 
th it my sister was happy under a husband 
whose anxiety toi hir welfare and whose for 
tune were equal to his love for her lor poor 
leelavati her husband had neither that 
anxiety not that fortune [12, VI] On the 
day after her death Govardhanram writes 

She was a martyr to the cause of our hmdu 
social system to her father's exercise ot his 
power of disposing ot her in early marriage 
with a rctorm modification and to the ser 
vice she rendered to her husbar J and to her 
mother in law 

Govardhanram even wonders it love mar 
riage would not have been better it hinduism 
permitted it* How was he to realise that ir 
respective of whether a marriage is arrang 
ed by father or it is self arranged a women s 
fate depends entirely on how the man turns 
out to be 7 He was not aware ot the basic lack 
of gender justice in our traditional as well 
as modern social institutions Still he comes 
very close to locating the 'chance element 
in marriage Lor the success of an upper 
caste middle class marriage and for a 
woman’s happiness within it at Icaat two 
elements are absolutely necessary The man 
should love his wife and his fortune should 
be equal to his love Neither of these pre 
requisites can be controlled by a girl’s father 
in the course of her married life rhe second 
one, i e; good fortune, is not even in the con 
trol of her husband 

Govardhanram can unduly blame himself 
for selecting Leelavati’s husband He can 
find fault with her husband and his family 
He can even admit that the joint family 
system is oppressive to male youth and to 
women But he is unable to see that his faith 
in the success of training modern male 
minds wad in the bourgeois dream of sue 


cess of every hardworking and intelligent 
man could be misplaced What is to be done 
when a man refuses to love and cherish his 
wife or to work hard to succeed materially 7 
That the woman should keep a dignified 
silence is Govardhanraih's answer What 
happens when a man cannot take the in 
mauve in leading his family towards moder 
ntsation and progress and to women’s cman 
cipation’ When our girls are cdueaied, 
when anything is done that part ol their 
doom and destinv which is inevitable ought 
therefore never to bt forgotten and the ob 
jevt of your care must bt from the first made 
able to live among the indigenous elements 
with a minimum ot eonfiiet This is a pnn 
eiple ol great moment in actual life, whether 
wc arc handling our small families or 
whethu we ate reforming societies ot ot the 
future man 

Trammy women to become willing mat 
tyrs and avoiding anv conflict with vested 
interests among the indigenous elements 
thus becomes absolutely necessirv C anoni 
sation ot these mirtsrs ilso becomes a 
stntcgic necessity llus explains whv 
I eel iv in has to he revered ind set up as an 
c\ iinpie titer idnuttinp th it her life was 
most miser ible md her ste dices were in 
v un 

One does not expeet Govaidhanram to 
have brought tbout vidow remartiage in his 
novel or advoc ited snuggles tor the rights 
ot housewives What puipose eould that 
have stived at the time' But it is not that 
he merely resisted mouthing popular relor 
mist slogans Wh it he did was more subtle 
and in the long run imuh more dangerous 
to womcr s emancipation He mystified 
womens oppression lutionahsed then 
exploitation and provided a theoretical 
framework lor the pupetuation ot such op 
picssion and exploit ition 

Two ol the sev ral concepts he developed 
about the n tfurc ot women and their role 
in a patriarchal soeictv arc a par did between 
womui ind eolom tl people and the apphea 
noifot the Gitas karma theoiv to women 
I hey both require a woman to be a eon 
suous and willing martyr Govardhanram 
describes British tule in India the way a good 
husband's role in his home is described by 
Ruskin and his kind It is civilised, cn 
lightened and virtuous, protecting Indians 
against outsiders and promoting progress, 
harmony and welfare {12, V] He says that 
the scenunglv contradictory feelings of 
morally and spiritually superior womens 
miseries in their husband’s homes and their 
total love and commitment to their op 
pressors are comparable to the attitude of 
moderate nationalists >o British rule He 
was opposed to the Pune based radical 
nationalists The Indian National Congress 
reminded him of his daughter Leelavati in 
December 1902. Hr says 
My country u wedded into a family which 
wants, and wants, from our flesh and from 
our life And yet as the blind and foolish 
self absorbed and conceited people; who, 
consciously or unconsciously, made thee 
(Leelavati) into what thou now art, did yet 
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wish you to live in order that thou mightett 
serve them and minister unto them, so do our 
blind, self absorbed and conceited white 
skinned fellow subjects, in power over us, 
wish us to live in order that we may serve 
them and minister linto them [12, VI] 
When British rule is oppressive it is like 
having a bad husband Following Leelavati’s 
analogy into the country’s politics, 
Govardhanram raves on 
As thou did not flinch or falter, so shall we 
not As thou didst love, so shall we love 
in spite of the incredulous foreign minds of 
Lnghshmen who cannot understand how 
India can complain so bitterly against their 
rule and vet love that rule India, like her 
daughter knows this apparently inconsistent 
art of loving with her heart and protesting 
with her lips’ The protests are as true as the 
love, and it is because there is love that theie 
is protest Englishmen in this respect are 
as dull as 'he people into whose charge I gave 
thee at the marriage And yet the souls of 
( (ingress leaders are like thine, and may their 
poweis be more effective in earthly ways— 
for their means diverge from those at thy 
control [12 VI] 

Govardhanram does sec that the educated 
urban men belonging to the Congress had 
different- and better—means of getting a 
better deal for themselves Besides, the 
Congressmen were on home ground in India 
where their masters were outsiders This 
analogy with women completely ignores the 
fact of lyomen leaving their native surroun 
dings and going to live in an alien place as 
subjects Their situation was, and remains, 
more like that of coloured immigrants in a 
white nation than that of native elite under 
imperialist rule After the Delhi Durbar he 
once again writes m a similar vein 
For us educated natives, this means sore 
trial, ages of patience and fortitude; the 
severest call upon our intelligence; endurance; 
and virtues, our most real loyalty which the 
people tor whom we have it cannot and will 
not have the sense to believe in, our faith in 
the ultimate success of our aimless struggle 
to teach and improve as also to learn and be 
improved Such was the lot which poor 
Leclavati felt for her power in the family of 
her marriage, and such must be the lot of 
our powers under the nation to which we are 
wedded for union at any cost, and not for 
disruption [12, VI] 

In Govardhanram's view the masses of his 
country were ignorant people The educated 
natives had a special duty to think on their 
behalf and to awaken them so that they too 
might learn to endure sore trials with pa¬ 
tience and fortitude! Women like Leelavati 
were expected to behave, within the patriar¬ 
chal families, like the educated native sub¬ 
jects Leelavati was most suited to perform 
the role of an educated native, loyal to the 
imperial or patriarchal masters She felt 
morally superior Male elite was English 
educated The likes of Leelavati weie 
educated by male heads of families. She was 
fiercely loyal to patriarchal interests and 
male domination She was oftea contemp¬ 
tuous of less oriented fellow women. For 


example; she was most upset because her 
mother did not understand and value the 
fact that Govardhanram enjoyed high social 
status and prestige She once burst into un¬ 
controllable sobs because her mother had 
spoken ill of her mother-in-law It is not dif¬ 
ficult to imagine what a concerned mother 
would have said since, admittedly, Leelavati 
was treated very badly in her matrimonial 
home Leelavati herself said that what her 
mother had said was true What she could 
not bear was that her mother did not let go 
or disregard what her mother-in-law had 
said The mother in law was an ignorant, 
uneducated woman She implored her father 
to understand that she was upset because he 
himself had imparted knowledge and 
learning to her mother and still she was 
behaving like any other ordinary woman’ 
Govardhanram hoped that Leelavati would 
be able to forgive a mother who was carried 
away by her concern for her own child’ [2] 
One can see why Govardhanram has 
excluded all references to the actual oppres 
sion Leelavati had suffered as a daughter in 
law Anyone reading “Leelavati Jeevankala” 
would feel that her problems were only 
poverty and ill-health Neither of these was 
caused by her husband or his family A 
woman does not need to defy patriarchal 
authority or be disloyal to it in order to deal 
with these problems Exclusion of all 
material related to her real problems makes 
“Leelavati Jeevankala” abrupt and vague in 
parts, but safe in the interests of patriarchy 
Leelavati is very conscious of her loyalty 
to her new sovereign She quotes a verse 
from Govardhanram's own poem to remind 
him that when a bird leaves the egg, it flies 
on its own Similarly, a girl leaves her father 
after her marriage and is on her own, or at 
least not under the care of her father 
Govardhanram shares this bit of informa 
uon with his readers to show how good and 
wise Leelavati was' Versed as she was in 
Sanskrit, she coyly reminded her father 
further of a verse in the “Shakuntalam” 
in which Rishi Kanva says that a girl is 
another’s property and a father is relieved 
by returning it to the rightful owner It may 
be emphasised that it was Govardhanram 
who had selected Leelavati’s reading material 
when she was growing up He and his wife 
had reinforced the values inculcated before 
marraigc by writing letters advising her to 
serve her mother-iq-law well and not mind 
being treated rudely and unjustly “Leelavati 
Jeevankala” mentions these letters. And the 
“Scrap Book” gives us a picture of the rude 
and unjust treatment she actually used to 
receive from her husband and hn family. 

Leelavati proved equal to the training of 
her parents to do her duty to her husband 
and his family and to seek her reward in 
nothing but the Idea of duty. Her body paid 
font Dunng the last winter of her life, when 
she was having repeated attacks of fever, her 
junior most position m her husband’s family 
prompted her to serve the family with more 
attention than a normal healthy daughter- 
m-law would ever have done. Her services 


were not only accepted without the slightest 
effort at limiting her struggles to serve them, 
she was even .taunted for her groans and 
complaints, which she could not have made 
except in extreme suffering Her complaints 
were belittled She was allowed to pass the 
late hours of the coldest winter on a damp 
ground floor, not properly warmed When 
she had fever and was in need of warm 
blankets, nobody looked to these things She 
lay suffering and shivering, listening to 
the barely muffled taunts that she was 
making too much of her body Here is 
Govardhanram’s account of her cheerless lot 
I got scent of her situation and wrote letters 
asking them all to come over to Nadiad for 
change of climate with my daughter They 
always misled me They wanted to keep 
her still there, and when they could not 
prevail upon her staying voluntarily, they also 
came with her—and 1 found the local doctor 
pronounce her consumptive [12, VI] 

Thus quite literally leelavati lived out 
Govardhanram’s philosophy of Consump 
tion and Duty* 

1 he principle of doing one’s duty regard 
less of consequences tound its rationale in 
the "Gita” Work is Worship', this dictum 
ot Carlyle had become very popular and 
useful in the Protestant countries where 
capitalism was destroying feudal institutions 
The Church was losing its absolute grip on 
the society as the ultimate moral authority 
Govardhanram intended assimilating action 
onentedness ot a materialist society with the 
self denial ot Hindu ascetics m his pnnci 
pie of practical Asceticism He combined 
Carlyle’s ‘Work is Woiship’ with the ideal 
ot Kdrman\e\adhtkaraste ma faleshu 
kadachana of the ‘Gita" This line from the 
“Gita", in which Krishna tells Arjun that he 
has merely a right to do his assigned duty 
and not to the fruit of his labour, has 
become most respected and popular since 
the later nineteenth century amorig educated 
Indians Of the many and varied hindu 
religious texts the “Gita” came closest to the 
Protestant work ethic as well as to the culture 
of one single holy book for all 
The message of selfless devotion and no 
claim on the fruit of one’s labour was very 
useful for exploiting workers for whom now 
the work itself was to be considered a holy 
act One’s place of work became a place af 
worship For workers that place was a fac¬ 
tory or a shop or an office Tor women it 
was the house Govardhanram invokes the 
Gita’s karma siddhanta several tunes in 
“Leelavati Jeevankala” He admits that 
Leelavati was a practical ascetic even though 
in its original conception practical asceticism 
was meant only for men 
Govardhanram himself was not an ac¬ 
tivist. He had planned to devote his life to 
the service of the nation through his writings 
ind his personal moral example. He expected 
his contribution in this manner to guide 
youth and create a cadre of practical ascetics 
who would then lead the nation along the 
right path In a less deliberately planned 
manner, he followed a similar course in 
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:reaung a xnoces woman by training 
Leelavati to be his ideal woman and writing 
the “Leelavati Jeevankala” Little did he 
realise that a woman did not have material 
bases of practical asceticism. Ledavati could 
become a practical ascetic only at a great 
cost to herself. In any case, she finally ended 
up being only a misguided martyr to prac¬ 
tical asceticism. 

Oovardhanram believed that being vir¬ 
tuous and dutiful was a reward in itself. 
What is duty is generally defined by people 
in authority. In the “Gita”, the duties of 
brahmin, kshatriya, vaishya and shudra are 
laid down in the 18th chapter. These are in 
accordance with the traditional varnashram 
distribution. That women are outside 
chaturvarna and have their own set of duties 
is obvious in the ninth chapter where 
Krishna says that by following him even 
women, vaishyas and shudras will attain 
salvation; so brahmins and kshatriyas will 
certainly attain a much higher spiritual level. 

The definition of what is virtuous is made 
by the more powerful section. In case of 
Govardhanram’s family, he is the one who 
defines virtue. Allowing oneself to be 
‘consumed’ happily is a virtue. In fact, one 
docs not get consumed happily in a tolerant 
manner; happiness itself is generated 
because one is being consumed. Pain is 
inflicted on you because you are a special 
person. He has this attitude when his mother 
causes pain to his wife and to himself. He 
takes his pain smilingly, he says, but is con¬ 
cerned about his wife's suffering. But in the 
final analysis he Equates the suffering of the 
powerless with that of the powerful. There 
is no distinction. 

My daughter Leelavati suffered because of 
high virtues and would have fared better if 
she had not got the virtues! Is it right to teach 
these virtues to our daughters? So many 
people tell my wife that she has killed 
Leelavati, by making her virtuous. The 
charge comes home more to me. Is a parent 
right in educating his children in this way at 
their cost? 1 fear the question must be 
answered in the affirmative for people like 
myself; my children, like their father and 
mother, have been educated in the virtue 
irrespective of its consequences. I must leave 
the rest to the providence—leave them and 
me; to providence and His ways! This is 
‘Shraddha’ as the Upanishads say, and 
Leelavati had it so super-abundantly. So the 
Great Will wills. 112, VI] 

An absolute categorical statement of an 
Idealist! 

A problem, according to Govardhanram, 
may be prevented by taking right steps in 
advance. But once it is created, no protest 
should be made against it. Nor should any 
attempt be made to set it right by taking 
radical steps. Anticipating any protest by 
oppressed women themselves, he forestalls 
if by stating that the Indian woman knew 
the “apparently inconsistent art of loving 
with her heart and protesting with her lips”. 
A myth like this can help people disregard 
all protests, or protest itself can be taken as 
indicative of love. “It is becausfrtbere is love 
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that there is protest", says GovaftftStfiram. 
“When a woman says no, she means yes", 
is a more popular myth of the same category. 

Govardhanram was opposed to child mar¬ 
riage not so much because of its adverse ef¬ 
fect on women. Child marriages perpetuated 
women's illiteracy. Early consummation of 
marriage and child births also caused ill-' 
health and death for .women. Worse still, 
among upper castes it caused the problem 
of very large number of child widows. But 
Govardhanram was opposed to it because 
it caused distraction for male students; 
besides, in the newly-formed middle class, 
a man was supposed to marry only after “he 
could stand on his own feet”, i c, after he 
could earn enough to support his wife and 
family financially. Govardhanram believed 
himself to be keeping equidistance from 
both reformers and fundamentalists in the 
matter of widow remarriage. He counted 
himself among the more objective thinkers 
who believed that child marriage should be 
prevented but widow remarriage should not 
be introduced. Leelavati was also opposed 
to widow remarriage and wanted to make 
sure that her father would not get Kumud, 
the widowed heroine, remarried in 
“Saraswatichandra". Govardhanram finally 
remembers how she had ticked off an 
English woman, telling her that while in 
India there was the wrong custom of child 
marriage, in' England they had the very 
wrong custom of widows getting married all 
over again. He remembers this incident and 
says: 

Oh Leelavaji! It was just right that 
Vidyachatur should have been ready to 
sacrifice his prime ministership in order to 
get Kumud remarried because he was a man. 
On the other hand it was also right that 
Kumudsundari who was aware of the firm¬ 
ness and strength of women should wish the 
opposite That is the correct picture of sacred 
beauty of such women and I feel that you 
illustrated this point for me. 

This is not just another case of Leelavati 
mouthing Govardhanram's thoughts and 
Govardhanram going in rapture over it. He 
also interprets this incident to mean that a 
man would be gallant in his desire to help 
out a woman by taking a radical step that 
would ensure her a better deal; but a good 
woman would prevent him from doing so 
because she knows that a wronged woman 
has enough strength to carry on in her op¬ 
pressed state. A man can afford ’.o appear 
progressive because he can depend on his 
woman to hold on to unjust traditions. 

The models of ideal women introduced by 
Govardhanram have remained popular in 
fiction and in real life Even a crudely made 
film, based on the original story of 
“Saraswatichandra”, had become popular 
some years age ‘Domestic aligels’ and 
women martyrs are popular women 
characters. In day-to-day life also, in spite 
of the spread of education and employment 
among middle class women, they are 
expected to be something of Gunsundaris 
and Kumudsundaris spmewhere or the other. 


The reason is not that Govardhanram af-' 
fected the image of women so strongly but 
that the society needed a new image for - 
women to suit new requirements of the 
emerging upper and middle class males in 
power. Govardhanram provided the image 
in such a way that with a few changes here 
and there it could continue to be in use. 

[This paper was presented at a seminar on 
‘Govardhanram Tripathi: Perspectives for a 
Socio-Imcllectual History’ organised by the 
Centre for Social Studies, Surat.] 
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The Origin of Patriarchy 

Gail Omvrdt 

The Creation of Patriarchy by Gerda Lerner; Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1986; pp 368, $ 8.95. 


WHAT is the origin of women’s subordina¬ 
tion? Has it existed since the beginning of 
human society? since the origin of private 
property? of the slate? of agriculture? When 
did men gain power? 

The traditional religious and later 
bourgeois secular answei to such questions 
has been that men have always been domi¬ 
nant. Even while rejet ting the notion of 
divine creation ol male superiority, 
‘androccntuc’ sociologists and anthro¬ 
pologists (including the influential ‘socio- 
biological’ school of today) have continued 
to insist that the male-dominated family is 
coextensive with human society, that even at 
its very beginnings ‘man the hunter’ held 
sway in the ‘social* world and instituted co¬ 
operative and pioductivc relations while his 
wife tended the home fires; and that this 
basic situation has quite naturally continued 
ever since. This view began to be successfully 
challenged only with radical and socialist in¬ 
tellectuals. In the nineteenth century Frederic 
Engels, using a few hints from Marx and the 
researches ot the anthropological pioneer, 
Ijewis Henry Morgan, evolved a new syn¬ 
thesis which stressed emerging class differen¬ 
tiation and man's successful control of pro¬ 
perty and the surplus as the base both for 
the emergence of the state and male patriar¬ 
chal control. It is this view that dominates 
in much of the Indian left (and traditional 
communist left in the world as a whole) 
today. 

But Engels’ synthesis, however brilliant, 
however using the most up-to-date anthro¬ 
pological research of his time, is a hundred 
years out-of-date, and his arguments have 
been proved factually wrong on enough key 
points to be seriously in question. (It might 
also be noted that Marx, from the evidence 
of the “Enthological Notebooks" and 
elsewhere, had a rather different intcr- 
pretatidn of Morgan regarding women's 
work and a rather different analysis of the 
first states.) The most important of these was 
his assumption that there was a natural divi¬ 
sion of labour in which women were “pro¬ 
ducers of life” while men were producers of 
goods and thus the primary producers in 
hunting, agricultural and herding societies. 
Ibday we know that women play a major 
productive role in hunting-gathering 
societies (contributing 55-80 per cent of total 
tribal food in such types studied) and in ear¬ 
ly agriculture and that they were most like¬ 
ly the inventors of agriculture and with it of 
pottery and other storage facilities. This fact 
alone is enough to disprove the thesis that 
men's role in production gave them control 


over an emerging surplus and thus the 
material base to subordinate women in the 
family; it raises the question, then what is 
the basis of patriarchal power? In addition, 
it should be noted that the empirical 
material discussed by Engels for the origin 
of the stale and family was that of Greek- 
Roman city-states emerging from the middle 
of the first millenium BC, contemporaneous 
with the Gangetic states in India but over 
2500 years after the earliest states in 
Mesopotamia and Egypt and about 2000 
years after the Indus civilisation. In Engels’ 
time, it should be recalled, Mohenjo-daro 
had not been discovered and the early dating 
of Sumer was not known; but two millenia 
is not an insignificant period for a historical 
materialist analysis. 

Today a new wave of feminist social 
science has made a valuable critique of ‘an¬ 
drocentric biases' in these disciplines and ex¬ 
posed the fallacies of socio-biology and the 
‘man the hunter’ thesis. However, the pro¬ 
blem remains that anthropological data as 
such is limited; that is, the study of 'tribal' 
or hunting-gathering or horticultural 
societies as they exist today cannot simply 
be generalised to earlier centuries and 
millenia. (Indeed, this is one of the points 
of the critique; the marxist-feminist an¬ 
thropologist Eleanor Leacock, for example, 
showed brilliantly how the Iroquois were 
equaiitanan and even to a large degree 
female-dominant in the 18th century, while 
male domination gradually emerged by the 
19th under the impact of European fur 
trading and Jesuit teachings even while they 
remained matrilineal and matrilocal.) 

Now, however, we have Gerda Lerner’s 
“The Creation of Patriarchy” as the first 
feminist history dealing with the rise of the 
state and the question of origins. Lerner uses 
archeological and written evidence (literary 
sources and legal codes) to deal with the 
Mesopotamian world—Sumerian, Babylo¬ 
nian, Akkadian and finally Hebrew 
cultures—between 3500 BC and 500 BC. The 
result is a truly exciting work that provides 
significant new evidence regarding the 
origins of patriarchy and its connection with 
the processes of state and class formation. 

Lerner is at her best when she deals with 
the period of the Mesopotamian states. She 
is at her weakest when she deals with the 
question of the origins of patriarchy/ gender 
in the fourth millenium BC, for here she 
relies on arguments by derivation and not 
on historical/archeological research, taking 
the models developed by anthropologists like 
Claude Meillasoux in studies of contem¬ 


porary horticultural societies and applying 
them to the neolithic period. 

Briefly, Lerner argues that biological dif¬ 
ferences proved basic for an early gender 
division of labour and that once agriculture 
began, this gave men the opportunity to seize 
control. ‘Elders’ came to dominate over 
‘juniors’ and men over women in a lineage 
society that included patrilineal kinship and 
the exchange of women. This puts the origin 
of patriarchy in the 8000-3000 BC period, 
when early agriculture yielded a surplus and 
the beginnings of militarisation helped males 
to seize control of the surplus and the main 
producers of labour power, women. 

This logic goes against certain evidence, 
including some presented by lerner herself. 
Archeological evidence, for example, does 
not corroborate the correlation of 
agriculture with patriarchy. At most we can 
see a transitional period beginning after 50GO 
BC when there is some evidence for ‘rank¬ 
ed societies', though specialisation and tiade 
appear earlier. Studies of mcgalithic 
monuments in early Europe show some early 
ranking, but heirarehical elements appear 
relatively late and it is suggested that only 
after population density became high and 
forced competition lot the suiplus did this 
appear. Tins leaves thousands of years of 
practising agriculture as such under 
equalitarian and probably matnceniric con¬ 
ditions. The evidence for Catal Huyuk, a 
well-researched lurkish town, shows a long 
period of an equalitarian society (ca 
6250-5720 BC) with evidence for a slight 
dominance of mother-goddesses (Lerner, pp 
33-35). 

Finally, it may be noted that Lerner herselt 
shows that for the Mesopotamian societies 
(the Sumerian city-states and others) there 
were a good many matrilineal remnants in¬ 
cluding early forms of matrilocal marriage, 
dominance of the mother-goddess in 
religion, etc, even after 3500-3000 BC. If 
such remnants were strong even after the rise 
of the state, it contradicts the notion that 
patriarchal patterns had been consolidated 
prior to this. At most one could say that 
some of the roots of patriarchy were in the 
neolithic period, but there is no evidence for 
male domination itself. 

With this important qualification, let us 
look at what Lerner clearly establishes with 
regard to the historical period of state 
societies. 

“The archaic state in the Ancient Near 
East emerged... from the twin roots of 
men’s sexual dominance over women and the 
exploitation by some men of others. From 
its inception, the archaic state was organis¬ 
ed in such a way that the dependence of male 
family heads on the king or state 
bureaucracy was compensated for by their 
dominance over their families” (216). The 
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early Sumerian city-states were clearly 
dominated by men as pnest-kings and later 
secular wamor-kmgs, and male power in the 
family—at least among the elite—is testified 
to equally early by archeological and writ¬ 
ten evidence Lerner discusses, for instance, 
the role of the ‘stand in wife*, in which 
women did play powerful roles as managers 
of temples and estates, but only m terms of 
their dependent relations with men 

Nevertheless the evidence Lerner provides 
shows that m the first millemum of these 
states women's subordination was relatively 
less Not only were there survivals ol 
matrilineal forms, some significant powei 
and status for queens and wives ot the elites, 
as well as the traditions of mother 
goddesses, it also appears fiom the discus 
sion of early sacred and secular ‘piostitu 
lion’ (I put the term in quotes since it death 
had a different implication then) that 
women's sexual subordination was not clcai 
ty established Among the fascinating 
evidences is that in the fcpic of (nlgamesh 
(the earliest known poetic mvth, whose most 
complete surviving form dates Irom the 
beginning of he second millemum B( ) a 
‘hailot’ plays a ciuciat role in bringing the 
‘wild man’ Fnkidu into the city to befriend 
(nlgamesh 

and he [Fnkidu] possessed her ripeness 
She was not bashful is he wel oined her 
ardour She laid aside her cloth and he rested 
upon he- She treated him, the savage, to a 
woman's task as his love was diawn unto her 
I his alienates t nkidu from his foiest hie and 
the wild beasts become afraid ot him, “he 
now had wisdom, broader understanding'', 
and he agrees to go to Culgamcsh lerner 
comments “The temple harlot is an ac 
cepted part ol society, her role is 
honourable- in tact, it is she who is chosen 
to civilise the wild man lhe assumption 
here is that scxualitv is civilising, pleasing 
to the gods The harlot does ‘a woman’s 
task’, thus she is not set off from other 
women because of her occupation She 
possesses a kind of wisdom which tames the 
wild man He follows her lead into the city 
of civilisation” (132) 

But this situation changed as women’s 
subordination deepened and as the roles of 
wife, concubine, slave and prostitute became 
dearly distinguished Lerner’s discussion of 
salvery is an important one, she takes the 
oppression of women as the basic model for 
slavery, she notes that women were domi¬ 
nant among the earliest slaves and that not 
only were their sexual services important in 
motivating their slavery but also rape in 
general was a major factor in keeping them 
enslaved and dominated 
The earliest written legal codes follow this 
period, and the enforcement of women’s 
social, economic and sexual subordination 
was one of their central themes. Lerner notes 
that 73 of 282 laws tn the Code of Ham¬ 
murabi (1732 BC) and 39 of 112 Middle 
Assyrian laws dealt with marriage and sex¬ 
ual matters. These not only established the 
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power of male heads of the household, they 
regulated minutely the sexual behaviour of 
wives, concubines, mistresses and slaves in 
eluding such things as the veiling or unveil¬ 
ing of women (it was a crime tor a slave 
woman or a harlot to veil herself), and 
treated infringements of these with brutal 
severity as dimes against the state (It should 
be noted that much of the evidence cited on 
slavery is aftci the 2500 2000 BC period, it 
seems slavery was not impoitant in the 
earliest period of the city states but increased 
with the increase in warfare) 

PCihaps, given the importance ot the 
studs, it is besi to let Lerner gisc her ‘pro 
positions’ in her own woids, and then com 
ment upon them 

(a) The appropriation hv men ot women's 
sexual and reproductive capacity occurred 
finor to tht tounalion of private propertv 
and class society Its commodification lies, 
in fact ai the Inundation of priv lie piopeitv 

(b) I he atchaic slates were oigamsed in lhe 
foim of patnarchy, thus from us inception 
the statt had an essential interest in lhe 
maintenance of lhe palnaicha) family 

(c) Men learned to institute dominance and 
hierarchs over other people by tliur catlicr 
practice ot dominance over lhe women ol 
then own group I his found expression in 
the institutionalisation ot slavery which 
began with the enslavement of women of the 
conquered group 

(d) Women's sexual subordination was in 
siitutionalised in the earliest law codes and 
enforced by the full power of the state 
Women’s co operation in the system was 
seemed by vanous means force, economic 
dependence on the male head of tht family, 
class privileges bestowed upon conforming 
and depet dent women of the upper classes, 
and the artitiuallv created division of women 
into respectable and not respectable women 

(e) Class ioi men was and is based on their 
relationship to the means ot production 
those who owned the means ot production 
could dominate those who did not Foi 
women, sex is mediated through their sexual 
ties to a man, who then gives them access 
td material lesources lhe division ot women 
into 'respectable' (that is, attached to one 
man) and ‘non respectable' (that is not 
attached to one man or free of all men) is 
institutionalised in laws pertaining to the 
veiling of women 

(0 Long after women are sexually and 
economically subordinated to men, they still 
play active and respected roles in mediating 
between humans and gods as priestesses, 
seers, diviners and healers Metaphysical 
female power, especially thy power to give 
life, is worshipped,by men and women in lhe 
form of powerful goddesses long aftei 
women are subordinated to men in most 
aspects of their lives on earth 

(g) The dethroning of the powerful goddesses 
and their replacement by a dominant male 
god occur in most Near rastern societies 
following the establishment of a strong and 
imperialistic kingship Gradually the func 


uon of controlling fertility, formerly entirely 
held by the goddesses, is symbolised through 
the symbolic or actual marrying of the male 
god or God-King with the Goddess or her 
priestess Finally, sexuality (eroticism) and 
procreansity are split in the emergence of 
separate goddesses foi each function, and the 
Mother Goddess is transformed into the 
wifc/consori of the chiet male God 

(h) The emergence of Hebrew monotheism 
takes the form of an attack on the wtde- 
spicad culls ot the various for nitty goddesses 
In the writing ot the Book ol Genesis, 
creativity and procrcativas arc ascribed to 
an all powerful God whose epitaphs ot 
M ord and Him; establish him as a male 
god, and fun lie scxualitv other than for pro 
creative purposes huomes associated with 
sin md ml ( l J 101 

Here, the greatest contusion comes with pro¬ 
position (a) As we have argued, empirical 
evidence is lacking foi ans sigmticant subor¬ 
dination ot women before the i ise of the first 
states I hose states (tl c Sumerian city states 
after 3S00B< ) werecleills associated with 
economic inequality and extraction ot the 
surplus from a subordinate peasantry Yet 
I einct continues to mats the definition of 
‘class’ in the traditional Marxist terms of 
pnvatc propelv and to identify the fust class 
society with slavery, which came latci If 
‘class’ is instead defined in terms of produc¬ 
tion and appropriation ol xuiplux labour, 
then it stems these fust states did have ex¬ 
ploited and exploiting classes, howestr fluid 
the lines were only it was a state class, not 
a private propeity holding class, that was ex¬ 
ploiting This means that state, itass and 
pa Irian. h\ arose together (II we prefer not 
to define ‘class’ in this way, then state, 
economic exploitation and patnarchy arose 
together) Howcvet this requires a modifica¬ 
tion ot proposition (c) Above all, it means 
that the theoretical problem ot what factors 
led to the loimation of class society and 
women's opptcssion remains unsolved 
Lcrner's failure to realty conlront this 
theoretical problem perhaps is connected 
with the fact that hci 'action' conclusions 
avoid problems ol how lo overcome matcnal 
subordination and exploitation but instead 
stress the role of feminist intellectual elites. 
“In one sense, class struggle can be described 
as a struggle for the control of the symbol 
systems of society", she writes (222) Never¬ 
theless this is an im.iicnscly important book, 
and lemer's call lor a feminist histoiy 
deserves to he heard in her own words 
we will simplv step out under the free sky 
We will observe how it changes, how the stare 
rise and the moon circles, and we will describe 
the earth and its workings in male and female 
voices We may, alter all, see with greater 
enrichment We now know that man is not the 
measure of that which is human, but men and 
women are Mm are not the centre of the world, 
but men ana women are This insight will 
transform consciousness as decisively as did 
Copernicus' discovery that the earth is not (he 
centre of the universe We may play our separate 
parts on the stage, sometimes exchanging them 
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or deciding to keep them, as it works out. We 
may discover new talent among those who have 
always been living under the umbrella of 
another's making. We may find that those who 
had previously taken upon themselves the 
burden of both action and definition may now 


have more freedom for playing and experienc¬ 
ing the pure joy of existence. We are no mote 
under an obligation to describe what we will 
find than were the explorers sailing to the dis¬ 
tant edge of the world, only to find that the 
world was round (13-14). 


ferentiation. According to hint, reproduction 
is not only the source of the women’s sub¬ 
jugation but it is also the source of her 
superiority. So. if she continues to reproduce; 
she would be subjugated and if she gives it 
up she loses her superiority. Meilassoux, I 
am afraid, is putting us in a double-bind. 
The pattern he has drawn is rather neat but 
however much tempting it is to simplify, 
domination and subjection cannot be seen 
in such one-dimensional terms. Not even by 
male anthropologists. 

Lee la DubeTs paper The Seed and Earth: 
The Symbolism of Biological Reproduction 
and Sexual Relations of Production’ 
discusses how the process of biological 
reproduction is expressed in the metaphoric 
use of the terms seed and earth for men and 
women. By the time 1 reached Leela Dube's 
paper I had already gone the Shirley Aidener 
way. The first thing that struck me was that 
the author herself granted a greater position 
to the 'seed’. She calls her paper The Seed 
and Earth’ and not The Earth and Seed’. 
The term 'seed and earth’ also immediately 
brought to mind the male-on-top-of-the- 
female sexual position. Although in her 
paper she has effectively pointed out how 
the female contribution to the formation of 
the child is negated and made secondary to 
that of the man, the symbolism seems to 
have confirmed layers of unrecognised sym¬ 
bolic memories in her own mind. And this 
has extended itself to the title of the paper. 
Maybe, Ardener is right when she says that 
"when facing our purportedly objective 
presentations of new facts, we are likely to 
find our own folk images looking back to 
us” (p 13). Hie symbolism as it is used in 
old texts and as it is used in everyday life is 
quite thoroughly brought out by Leela Dube 
in her paper. She concludes that under- 
recognition of women’s contribution to the 
economy is not unconnected with the 
ideology of underplaying her role in the 
human production. 

Anny Thai analyses how Iranian culture 
has conditioned the speech and silence of 
women of Iran. In a very interesting paper 
she brings out how speech and silence aie 
used as forms of communication between 
the sexes. The management of child-birth is 
an issue that has become a very important 
issue of concern to western science. Margaret 
Stephens in her paper ’The Childbirth In¬ 
dustry: A Woman's View' points out that the 
current management of child-birth is in¬ 
adequate because it falls entirely within the 
medical jurisdiction, and in the hands of 
western male doctors. Only the physical 
aspects of child delivery are taken into con¬ 
sideration to the almost total exclusion of 
other aspects. She elaborates that an essen¬ 
tially female experience has been taken over 
by the male doctors and that a woman feels 
no sense of ’achievement’ after her delivery 
because her own participation is minimised 
by the all-knowing male obstetrician. In 
India, where women have almost taken over 
gynaecology, one wonders if child-birth is 
experienced as an ’achievement’ by many. 
One has known women humilitated and in¬ 
sulted by female doctors and nurses—s’Don’t 
scream and shout. Didn’t you fed good 
when you did it?” is a sample of some of 
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Visibility and Power: Essays on Women in Society and Development 
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Press, Delhi, 1986; pp 361, Rs 180. 


THIS book deals with visibility and in¬ 
visibility of women in anthropological 
studies, in social and economic structure and 
in private and public spheres and its relation 
to the understanding of the power women 
possess. The book is a collection of papers 
which at various levels have taken the task 
of critically evaluating accepted 
methodologies and presenting various ways 
of understanding the lives and experiences 
of women. The book is divided into three 
parts. The first part deals with ’Visibility and 
Invisibility of Women’; the second p&rt is on 
’Women, Power and Authority’; and the 
third part deals with 'Women and 
Development’. 

The book begins with a very precise in¬ 
troduction by Leela Dube which does not 
make any tall claims. She explains clearly 
that the book provides an idea of the range 
of important concerns relating to women 
and to ways of thinking about them that 
have emerged during the last decade and a 
half. She also indicates that while there is 
a common area of enquiry the scholars who 
have written have been working with dif¬ 
ferent sets of theoretical propositions and 
conceptual formulations and hence this 
volume presents often divergent points of 
view. The introduction gives one hope for 
it means there is still scope for discussion, 
debate, argument and change of viewpoints. 
Coming from social anthropologists, this 
open door policy is a significant gesture and 
ought to be regarded as one of the positive 
aspects of what is termed Women’s Studies! 

The first part begins with a delightful and 
extremely interesting paper by Shirley 
Ardener on representation of women in 
academic models. Ardener has analysed the 
process of ‘muting’ through an examination 
‘of the very presentation of so-called ‘scien¬ 
tific’ diagrams, tables and texts and she pro¬ 
ceeds to give quite a few examples of how 
the ‘male is generalised while the female is 
specified'. According to her, "there is a tacit 
assumption that men represent both the 
sexes, unless special mention is made’’ (p 6). 
Women are "regarded as a special variety, 
a sub-class of man as it were” (p 6). Even 
in linguistic usage it is natural to say male 
and female but to say women and men 
would mean ‘marking’ the phrase. She. 
points out that in graphs giving information 
broken down by sex, the male is signified by 
a dark solid line or structure and the female 
- data appears as a dotted line or a -shadow. 
Ardener shows how a group can be ’muted’ 
by “the very way society encodes its data, 


by the nature of its discourse, by the medium 
contradicting the message” (p 13). ‘Muted’ 
thus, women end up being the parenthetical 
women. But in the final analogy she gives 
of anthropologists being like a dog turning 
in circles chasing a tail, Ardener slips herself. 
“Should the dog grasp it in his (or her) 
teeth”, she says, “he will find he discovers 
not the ‘other’ which he seeks, but himself” 
(p 13; emphasis mine). It would have been 
tough to avoid that parenthesis. It wouldn’t 
have been possible to say that an anthro¬ 
pologist was like a bitch trying to catch her 
(or his) tail. Maybe, the dog should have 
been neutralised and it can be said to catch 
Us tail as is done in some of the Indian 
languages. Obviously, the English language 
has a lot of scope for making the female 
parenthetical! 

Reproduction and women’s 
Subjugation 

There is much that bothers me in Claude 
Meilassoux’s paper ‘The Pregnant Male’. His 
main thesis is that women’s reproductive 
functions have become the source of their 
subjugation by men. When he extends his 
thesis to advanced societies he argues that 
in advanced societies filiation is not much 
of a concern and the emphasis is not on 
reproduction any more and hence women 
may gain in the competition with men on 
the latter’s ground. After this comes 
Meilessoux’s axe. Won’t women, he says, be 
lured into positions men are preparing to 
desert? Won’t they be giving up their “ac¬ 
tual and decisive superiority on what is their 
real strength: their hold on the future of 
humanity” (p 20)? His entire thesis has as 
its focus centre not women but men. He has 
seen reproduction only as it affects men and 
when again he talks of women in advanced 
societies retaining their superiority by 
holding on to reproduction since competing 
with men is going to gain them nothing, he 
is again making man the deciding factor. It 
is as if a woman’s life is constantly moulded 
only as it relates to a man. Since production 
of labour is again going to make her suc¬ 
cumb to domination, she might as well hold 
on to what she started out with, seems to 
his argument. It create this disturbing im¬ 
age in the mind of a whole lot of women 
who are only agents of reproduction facing 
a whole lot of men who would dominate 
them because they cannot reproduce: He 
seems to see women as one whole man of 
reproducing agents with no clan or age dif¬ 



the abuses—end raving women around dur¬ 
ing the delivery has not contributed in any 
way to her psychological well-being. One 
must remember that in India it is these 
women doctors who are performing tubec- 
tomies on women on a mass scale to fulfil 
the quota target stipulated by the govern¬ 
ment. It is also possible that in our eagerness 
to emphasise all aspects of a woman's life, 
some of us are overdoing the 'motherhood' 
aspect. Maybe many women are accepting 
the physical aspect of delivering a child with 
not so much concern. In fact, a writer once 
complained that men have written about 
deliveries in their fiction and women haven’t. 
Maybe; this is one area where the Indian 
wcAnan’s silence must be decoded carefully. 
Maybe; the mother-child experience is not 
such a miracle as some of us like to believe. 
There must be miracles other than reproduc¬ 
tion in a woman’s life. 

Doubtful Notion of Power 

Sohcila Shahshahni has given a case-study 
of the Mamasani pastoral nomads of Iran. 
Shahshahni avers that although the woinaii 
has heavy economic responsibilities, working 
from dawn to dusk, yet she is not enslaved 
because of the importance of the household 
in the whole range of social activities. The 
woman is “the pillar of the household”. The 
author says that not only is the woman 
“aware of her roles but also that the man 
is aware of his dependence upon his wife” 
(p 93). But it is when the author gives her 
own experience duting her field-trip as an 
example that one wonders what exactly she 
means by the term 'power'. She says that dur¬ 
ing her field-work she was dependent on her 
landlady for certain basic services. She ex¬ 
plains that her landlady was not enslaved by 
this but on the other hand got power over 
her. When she was not pleased she withheld 
some goods and essential services. Whether 
a tenant-landlady relationship can be ap¬ 
plied with the same connotation to a wife- 
husband relationship is extremely doubtful. 
What the author is accepting as women’s 
power as the very title of her paper indicates 
(‘Women Whisper, Men Kiln is the manipu¬ 
lative power of women in the domestic 
sphere and its extension into public sphere 
when it leads to warfare. A lot of thinking 
and rethinking has to be done about what 
we mean by power and what we want to 
achieve by power. If manipulation of man 
by charming him or denying him ‘basic ser¬ 
vices’ and making him dependent and 
goading him on to war (the author says the 
whisper of the women can trigger a war) is 
power, it is nothing to gloat about. Maybe, 
the power we should talk about is the power 
to be; the power not to manoeuvre in order 
to have meaningful relationships with 
human beings; the power to lead non- 
debased lives; the power to relate to the 
world as we choose to; and the power not 
to whisper and manipulate but to speak out. 
Maybe; the Mamasani women don’t see 
themselves as powerless and the Mamasani 
society itself does not see them as powerless. 
In fact, this leads to the crux of this paper 
which is that since women and men are dif¬ 
ferent in nature, the nature of their power 
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is also going to be different This may be the 
perception of Mamasani women. But we 
have to interpret their perception and not 
join them to celebrate their manipulative 
power. After all it is an old man who tells 
the author that the woman is the pillar of 
the household. It is possible that the woman 
who is so busy living her life has not thought 
in terms of enslavement or power. Often life 
does not provide us a chance to pause and 
look at our lives. A woman once told me in 
an interview that she was very happily 
married. Asked if her husband beat her at 
any time, she said that he did beat her but 
not much. How much is not much? She 
replied casually that he beat her till blood 
appeared. But she did not think this had 
anything to do with happiness in marriage. 
Her concept of happiness was a decent 
household with minimum comforts, regular 
visits to the theatre and satisfying physical 
intimacy. Beating was a part of marriage. 
One has to interpret her idea of happiness 
and not conclude that she is happy for that 
would be twisting the truth. As for proverbs 
like ‘women whisper, men kill’, in Thmil there 
is a proverb which says that women create 
and women destroy and some western 
anthropoligists have concluded from this 
that Tamil women have superior moral 
power which is why men have to hold them 
in control. Proverbs reflect the attitude of 
an entire culture. I am yet to come across 
proverbs coined by women about themselves 
and their lives. 

Edwin Ardener writes on the problem of 
dominance. He argues that around the age 
of puberty begins the problem of dominance 
for girls. In order to help them through the 
sexuality trap, assistance is required from 
older females and males. Very soon the 
assistance becomes overprotection. The boys 
forge ahead and the girls have to struggle 
up later. This advantage of many generations 
gives the males "a world which speaks to 
them without interpreters, which is their own 
club” (p 102). So far Edwin Ardener’s sur¬ 
mises sound convincing possibilities in some 
societies. It is his concluding complacent 
remarks that makes one lose hope about 
male anthropologists. Edwin Ardener says 
that in peasant societies the importance 
attached to progeny and hard life in sub¬ 
sistence economies made “the power-play of 
men of little interest and even a thing of fun 
for women" (p 103; emphasis nine). He fur¬ 
ther adds, “perhaps it was the growth of 
literacy and the storage of information that 
exaggerated the imparity of the sexes... 
There is surely no need, however, fur women 
to be continuously represented as downtrod¬ 
den ‘invisibles—a simple mental act of con¬ 
fidence in every situation, as many have 
discovered, may be all that is required” 
(pp 103-104). How patronising) Some male 
anthropologists want to kill us with ‘kind¬ 
ness’. Edwin Ardener’s remark about pea¬ 
sant societies and how women may have en¬ 
joyed the power-play of men, sounds like a 
very IlUchian kind of argument. It means 
that so tong as women were doing what they 
were supposed to do as females, there was 
no problem. It is only when they wanted out 
that problems arose. It is literacy, 
industrialisation and education that have ex¬ 


aggerated the inequality. We have no proof 
that women thought the power-play of men 
*a thing of fun'. If Edwin Ardener’s state¬ 
ment is altered, as some scholar did in the 
case of lllich, to replace black (or Harijan 
in the Indian context) in the place of women, 
and white (or upper caste) in the place of 
men, he would be called a racist. All that 
women need, according to him, is lack of 
information and they can then go back to 
that haven of peasant societies where power- 
play is ‘a thing of fun’. And what is this 
“simple mental act of confidence” that 
Father Edwin Ardener is suggesting? A 
playful warning finger at the males and a 
whisper to them not to be naughty boys? 

Towards a Dialogue 

The second part of the book on ‘Women, 
Power and Authority’ begins with an ex¬ 
cellent analysis by Eleanor Leacock on how 
a focus on production relations would be 
useful for “defining not only differing 
degrees but also the differing foims of power 
and authority held by women of different 
classes, cultures, and nations and for clari¬ 
fying consequent differences in the ways 
women approach struggles against oppres¬ 
sion” (pp 107-108). Simi Afonja’s paper on 
the Yoruba society; Shobita Jain's study of 
women workers on a tea plantation in 
Assam; Ruth Krulfeld's study of Sasak 
attitudes towards polygyny; Marianne 
Schmink’s study of women in Brazilian 
‘Abertura’ politics; and Gernt Huizer’s paper 
on women in resistance and research com¬ 
plete this part of the book. Huizer’s paper 
stressing experimental knowledge rather 
than the academic's ‘spectator knowledge’ 
as a basis for learning is particularly in¬ 
teresting. The section in her paper on the 
role of passive resistance is very illuminating. 
She points out that passivity and apathy of 
peasants which gets expressed in non¬ 
participation in projects proposed by govern¬ 
ment ‘change agents’ is a mild form of civil 
disobedience. The resistance is often their 
foim of protest. “Unwillingness to play the 
game of the power-holders can at times”, 
Huizer says, “guarantee a consistent radical 
stand—the power of non-participation” (p 
246). Huizer also asks the most crucial ques¬ 
tion that feminist academicians all over the 
world no doubt ask at some point of their 
career. “Can a similar reluctance”, Huizer 
asks, “to participate fully in the academic 
power game help prevent feminist par¬ 
ticipatory research as described above, to 
become co-opted by .he establishment?” 

The book would have been quite complete 
with these two parts. The third part on 
women and development which includes 
some interesting papers by loan Mencher 
and Deborah D' Amico; Mazidan Zakariah 
and Nik Safiah Karim; Neera Desai, Helen 
I Safa, Malvika Karlekar and Ruza First- 
Dillic, could have been brought out as a 
separate volume. That would have done the 
papers on development better justice. 

The book has put together a lot of 
interesting viewpoints. It is bound to lead 
to an interesting dialogue beween feminist 
social anthropologists and feminist scholars 
from other fields of study. 


Work and Status 

I' Kalpagam 


Women, Work and Society edited by 
stitute, Calcutta, 1985, pp 430 

NLARLY six years ago, the Indian 
Statistical Institute turned fifty As part 
of its Golden Jubilee celebration, an inter 
national symposium on ‘Women, Work 
and Society' was conducted in September 
1982 The volume under review is the col 
lection of papers and the proceedings of 
that s>mposium lot those who are sur 
prised at the statisticians, mathematicians 
and model builders ol 1S1 evincing interest 
in such a theme, it needs to be recorded 
that the 1S1 has in recent times played host 
to a number of international seminars in 
women’s studies The Asian Regional 
( onference on ‘Women and Household’ 
sponsored by the Indian Association ot 
Women’s Studies, the Internationa) Socio 
logical Association and the Inteinational 
Union of Anthiopological and Lthno 
logical Sciences was also held at the ISI 
It has also extended its hospitality to 
numerous executive committee meetings 
of the Indian Association of Women’s 
Studies A book review is not the occasion 
to thank an institute but noting these 
tacts will seive an impoitant purpose 
The two day symposium tackled tour 
difltrcnt topics New International 
Economic Order and Women in 1 hud 
World Woik and Status ot Women in the 
l apitalist and Socialist C oitnuics. Review 
ot Indian Studies on Women and Work, 
and Data Base tor Indian Studies Ihc 
paitieipants consisted ol those with con 
sidetablc work and experience in women’s 
studies and train dittetent socio political 
svstems The international participants 
thcictoit consisted ol representatives tram 
advanced capitalist commies the socialist 
countiies ot ^uuoslavia, Cuba and 
Vietnam and ihc developing countries 
The papers m this volume are mganised 
under these tour themes 
The editor acknowledges in the prctace 
that the choice ol the topic New Inter 
national Economic Order (N1IO) and 
Women m tire f bird World raised some 
doubts as the vetv coneept ot N1EO was 
considered not cleat and there was no 
visible and close link between Nil O and 
women She claims that contrary to the 
initial teais, there turned out to be a lively 
discussion on it Three papers in this 
session tackled directly the issue of NIEO 
and women Vida Tomsic traces how the 
recognition ot women's issues at the inter 
national level toqk place, beginning with 
the NIEO declaration during the Mexico 
Conference deliberations in 1975 and the 
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subsequent discussions within the UN 
system Crucial to that recognition is the 
fact that “partial actions in favour of 
women, the elimination of various con 
sequences of discrimination remain with 
out lasting effects if they do not constitute 
an integral part of the development stra¬ 
tegy ol each country” Further, "it became 
more and more evident that actions of 
international community m individual 
fields (health, children, illiteracy, family 
planning, housing, etc) could have only 
a limited ellect It became evident that the 
consequences cannot be eliminated unless 
the action goes to the causes, to their roots 
in anachionistre and unjust international 
economic and political relations" 

Krishna Ahooja Patel m her paper 
decrees the overall absence of studies that 
link women s issues with the international 
dimension Some link was sought to be 
established m documentary material 
within the UN system only recently Fur 
ther, she counterposes the NIEO and the 
Basic Needs (BN) approach indicating 
that under the lattei approach tfie linkages 
between various aspects of the national 
economy and women are better explored 
1 he participants (ram ( uba in their paper 
reaffirmed their support to the NIEO Two 
papeis on this theme do not deal directly 
with NIFO, but help to highlight some 
aspects ot the ways in which women might 
be exploited as woikcrs in the Third 
World, and give clues as to why the effect 
of the Niro on women needs to be con 
sideied separately tram that on men 

Pasuk Phongpatchit s paper considers 
the problems relating to women’s employ¬ 
ment in the manufactuung sector ol 
selected south cast Asian countries The 
paper by Irma Ainagada highlights 
ccitain conceptual aspects and the inter 
connection between social division of 
laboui and the sexual division ol labour 
and the cflect ol this dichotomy on 
women’s position outside the home She 
argues that the major hindrance to the 
participation of women on the same basis 
as men in the ruial areas o f Latin America 
lies in the particular division of labour 
into social labour and domestic labour, 
with the primary involvement of men m 
the former and of women in the latter 
This is the only paper in the volume that 
is conceptual in nature The discussions 
on this theme predictably articulated the 
fears that excessive concern with NIEO 


might obfuscate the exploitative structures 
wthm nations and the class aspects of 
national development, which are in¬ 
herently conflictual in nature The trickle 
down effect that forms the implicit 
premise of NIEO was also questioned 

At the concluding session the sym¬ 
posium adopted a statement ‘Women and 
the Quest for NIEO' that is published in 
full in the volume We quote an excerpt 
that is important from a methodological 
viewpoint “The symposium was of the 
view that issues affecting the status of 
women and movement for its change need 
to be understood at four levels (a) the 
patriarchal family, (b) other powerful 
intermediate structures and institutions m 
society—community, class, religion, edu 
cation, economic institutions—which help 
to determine interests, values, behavioural 
norms, etc, and exert powerful influences 
on both state and family, (c) the state and 
(d) the global order—with its economic, 
political and socio cultural manitesta 
ions These tour levels are interlinked and 
isolated examination of any one without 
relating it to the interlinked complex that 
miluenccs social processes can provide 
only partial understanding ol problems 
affecting women’s status, the roots ol then 
subordination and then movement 
towards equality Any move lor structural 
change must tackle the entire complex in 
its totality” 

The theme ‘Work and Status of Women 
in C apitalist and Socialist C ountries’ had 
m all six papers, equally divided between 
capitalist and socialist systems Susan 
Balloch's and I mma Macl-ennan’s papers 
deal with women s work in Britain Emma 
MacLennan points out the sccondaiy 
nature of women’s work in Bretish society 
which is characterised by part tune woi k, 
job segregation, low earnings, increased 
differential between man’s and woman's 
earnings, women’s concentration in low 
grade jobs, increasing burden of domestic 
responsibilities and child care Susan 
Balloch's excessively long paper studies 
policies concerning relations between 
woik and tamily life and their impact on 
the role of women in the British industrial 
society Iocs Sandbergen through a 
generational analysis suggests that a 
remarkable increase in the work participa 
tion of women m Netherlands had occur¬ 
red over the decades, though the increase 
is reflected in married women's concen 
tration m part time jobs The three papers 
on the capitalist system clearly represent 
the ideology of that system which con¬ 
siders women’s primary role to be in the 
home as a mother and a wife 

In sharp contrast, the papers on the 
socialist system show the conscious 
involvement of women in these countries 
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in the Social Production System. There 
are also similarities. Under both the 
systems the family or the household re¬ 
mains the basic social unit with all its in¬ 
herited, historically derived biases and 
hierarchies. Sulabha Brahme records the 
advances made by women in the USSR, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and 
China. Haydee Villavicencio and Olga 
Herrera portray the conditions of Cuban 
women before and after the triumph of 
the revolution. TVan Thi Hoan's account 
of the struggles of Vietnamese women is 
inspiring. Fhe discussions recorded fot 
this session clearly reveal the overwhelm¬ 
ing support and confidence in the socialist 
system even if the advances made in these 
countries were critically examined. Maja 
Kosak, a young Yugoslavian economist, 
said: “Progressive forces have to fight 
against traditional obstacles to women's 
equal participation in the society. Building 
a new society is not easy. It needs time and 
adequate funds. This cannot be forgotten 
especially in the present world economic 
situation and its effect on national 
economies. Socialism may not have given 
all the answers. But it shows progress.” 

The papers in the Indian sessions' in 
striking contrast, dealt tnpre with the par¬ 
ticularities than generalities, and laid great 
emphasis on analytical rigour and critical 
examination of the data base. Maithreyi 
Krishnaraj’s substantive review article on 
research on women and work in the seven¬ 
ties is an enduring piece of literature in 
women’s studies. The review article on 
middle class women’s entry into the world 
of work by Necra Desai and Sharayu 
Anantaram traces the shift in focus in 
research from the earlier decades to the 
present time. Both the articles provide 
scope for researchers in women’s studies 
to pat themselves on their backs (since few 
others bother to take notice of this body 
of literature) and to ponder in reflection. 
Certainly a good deal has been achieved. 
A great amount still needs to be done. 

The four papers on data-base for 
Indian studies takes a look at some of the 
historical data and the major contem¬ 
porary data sources on work, namely, the 
census, NSS and the Rural Labour 
Enquiries. Manoshi Mitra attempts to 
critically evaluate historical sources from 
the point of view of building up know¬ 
ledge of the work performed by women 
and the impact of colonialism on such 
activities in rural society. In her own 
words the exercise is a ‘limited’ one. 

Devaki Jain and Malini Chand examine 
the implications of domestic work for the 
enumeration of workers in the National 
Sample Survey. Their plea is for time 
allocation studies and for greater dis- 
aggregation of domestic work. In the last 
few years, the issue has been raised 
> i 


With the NSSO time and again. Let us 
note that even the incorporation of the 
new activity code ‘93* in the later rounds 
of employment surveys owes in no small 
measure to such lobbying effort. Gita 
Sen’s paper examines the relative extent of 
the undercounting of women workers in 
different years from various censuses, 
examines alternative indices for measur¬ 
ing the incidence of female agricultural 
labourers and finally notes that the 
incidence of women agricultural labourers 
is connected to factors underlying regional 
impoverishment. Saradamoni has in her 
paper pleaded for an ’in-depth’ look into 
women’s work. In her words, “what 
is needed is not an additional set of 
numbers, but a new set of information to 
understand society and its processes of 


change, and to capture and codify them. 
They should tell us what women do and 
how they live and not what they are!’ She 
attempts to do that in her micro study on 
women's involvement in the production 
and processing of paddy. Much of the 
literature in the Indian sessions is by now 
old hat. 

An edited book of such size and range 
naturally contains a wide assortment. As 
with assorted chocolates, there is a thrill 
in choosing. This review is perhaps in¬ 
adequate to help the reader choose. The 
volume contains detailed notes by the 
discussants after the theme papers. The 
discussants have done a good job, and 
that should help the reader. (The reviewer 
may be paidoned for her immodesty; she 
was one of the discussants.) 


Class and Gender 

MKR 

Daughters of Independence—Gender, Caste and Class in India by Joanna 
Liddle and Rama Joshi; Kali for Women, New Delhi, 1986; pp 264. 


THE selective success of a few Indian 
women from privileged sections of society 
contrasts sharply with the general subordi¬ 
nation of women. The tendency is general¬ 
ly to accept one and deny the other, but 
rarely to see the connection between the 
two. The present book attempts to build 
this connection. The courage is commend¬ 
able but the linkage established is weak. 

The majot focus is on middle class 
women, to understand the historical 
antecedents for the selective impact that 
the nineteenth century reform movement 
had on women’s status. That in the nine¬ 
teenth century it was the men who led the 
movement for widow remarriage, aboli¬ 
tion of child marriage or mii and took 
initiative in women's education is a puzzle, 
given the strong patriarchal foundation of 
Indian society. Were Indian men a special 
breed, altruistically inclined towards 
feminism? That some of the reformers 
were noble in their intentions need not be 
denied, but what was it that inspired some 
men to suddenly become conscious of the 
oppression of women? Why did the 
woman’s question become such an issue 
at that point of time? Reoent studies 
attempt some explanations. One is that 
in the anti-colonial struggle, cultural 
nationalism was an important motive 
force and the pride in one’s civilisation 
received a blow because of the low status 
of Indian women. The English-educated 
babu could not help compare what 
appeared to them as the relatively more 
‘free’ English ladies they saw with the 
women in their own families, bound by 


oppressive customs. They had the task, 
therefore, of defending their culture and 
emancipating their women. The construc¬ 
tion of the history of women’s status as 
having fallen fiom a golden age of the 
Vedas to a later ‘distortion’ which if 
removed would restore the purity of the 
original civilisation became a convenient 
fiamewoik to argue for emancipation of 
women. The kind of oppressive customs 
they attacked were customs that were prac¬ 
tised in their own families— i e, the upper 
castes and as such really affected only a 
small pioportionof the population, it was 
an attack on subordination of women 
within the upper caste and, therefore, the 
question of the exploitative nature of the 
caste system itself or the other features of 
oppression of the majority of women 
never became an issue. 

1 he authors argue that the nationalist 
struggle made it difficult for women to 
right directly against partriatchy. Britain’s 
own position over the woman’s question 
was not only- ambivaient but contradic¬ 
tory. While between 1772 and 1947 the 
British introduced nine major laws libera¬ 
lising women’s legal position in British 
India, including those forbidding female 
infanticide, so// and child marriage, raising 
the age of consent, permitting widow 
remarriage and improving women's in¬ 
heritance rights, their motive was not an 
unequivocal concern for* women; im¬ 
perialist interests were also inextricably 
involved. British intervention in the case 
of the matrilmeal family in Kerala was an 
instance of direct imperial interest that 


served to deprive women of their rights 
and freedoms in traditional society. 

An outstanding event was the large- 
scale participation of women in the 
national struggle Indian women won sup¬ 
port for their cause by linking freedom for 
women with freedom for the country and 
formed an alliance with the nationalist 
movement for the removal of colonialism. 

The authors contend that the reason for 
the limited success of the pre-independence 
reforms in liberating women is to be found 
in the way patriarchy encouraged or 
resisted specific demands according to 
whether it suited the nationalist cause or 
directly threatened male privilege Women’s 
suffrage was supported because it fulfilled 
national aspirations but the Hindu Code 
Bill was stoutly resisted—equality in areas 
of politics and employment could be 
granted without threat to male supremacy 
but the area which most characterises 
women’s subordination and the very 
feature which distinguishes gender oppres¬ 
sion from all other forms is that of the 
personal, domestic, family and sexual rela¬ 
tions and here freedom for women directly 
threatened male power. Because this is a 
privatised area, legal reforms can never be 
effective and we have seen how true this 
is in the four decades after independence. 

it is common for successful non-feminist 
women to emphasise the radicalising 
effect of women’s involvement in the 
national movement and equally common 
for conscious feminists to see this involve¬ 
ment as something that curtailed the 
opportunities for women to fight on 
independent fronts. There is truth in both 
points of view. The lesson is that “when 
organisations with their own specific 
interests that differentiate them form 
alliances to achieve common ends, the 
specific interests that differentiate them 
must be confronted not conflated", as 
Liddle and Joshi point out. 

Why the reforms touched only middle 
class women is discussed in the chapters 
on gender and hierarchy. Caste is both a 
structural and cultural system, where 
hierarchy was maintained by both eco¬ 
nomic means and cultural life styles, and 
in both realms, control over women is a 
necessary condition. Hierarchy was main¬ 
tained through occupational division. The 
complementary tie-up of agriculture and 
craft kept the community self-sufficient 
but the individual could never become 
independent of the community. Hence the 
amazing resistance of caste to any chal¬ 
lenge from outside. The cultural auto¬ 
nomy of the caste system meant that the 
upper castes did not impose their life style 
on others but used the distinction to retain 
. their superiority. Isn’t this true of elite 
groups in general? 

The colonial impact eroded the occupa¬ 


tional tie-up of the caste system but the 
new class of politicians and administrators 
were predominantly from the upper 
castes. This created opportunities for 
women in these castes, partly in response 
to the new demand for female personnel 
in education and health services to pro¬ 
mote female education and health in a sex- 
segregated society. When women from the 
middle classes saw opportunities for 
independent sources of income, it was 
possible for them to survive outside the 
patriarchal caste structure. This was a 
potential threat to caste hierarchy, which 
depended on women's purity and women’s 
dependence on men. 

The authors ascribe the emergence of 
the middle-class women’s movement to 
this complex of factors. The changes these 
women seek are in the personal, private 
family realm where their subordination is 
most embedded and which is most resis¬ 
tant to change. The acceptance of middle- 
class women’s outside employment simul¬ 
taneously with the resistance to their per-. 
sonal freedom can be explained by the fact 
that employment in professions and 
services enhances class status while 
freedom within the family decreases male 
privilege within the class. Class status 
through employment of women in profes¬ 
sions, etc, has become significant accord¬ 
ing to the authors because of the transfor¬ 
mation of caste into class, and the signi¬ 
ficance of women's work to the mainte¬ 
nance of gender and social hierarchy. 

After this historical delineation, a 
number of case studies are presented. 
They are used to illustrate two things: the 
limits to liberation in the present set up 
and the mechanisms or styles used by 
different women to assert their indepen¬ 
dence. The point is well made that those 
women who have thought out the implica¬ 
tions and negotiate in advance to get a 
better deal are better-placed than those 
who try to do so after getting into a 
marriage Though many women had 
made headway in their career, they often 
gave way to their husbands’ interests 
because “in a world where men have 
power to define themselves as primary, the 
contradictions for women remain” The 
support of other family members and 
social movements against caste and class 
dilute male dominance Though resistance 
is offered by women in many ways, 
material and ideological controls are re¬ 
inforced in other ways. Materially it is 
done by priority to men’s education and 
employment, vertical and horizontal 
segregation of women in education and 
employment, sexual harassment and 
discrimination at work, total female 
responsibility for housework and child¬ 
care. Ideologically, female subordination 
is ensured through myths of female sub¬ 


servience, domesticity and inferiority (the 
latter two being borrowed from the west 
through imperialist influence) and regard¬ 
ing an independent woman as immoral. 

So far so good. The book is persuasive; 
and the historical accounts are brief but 
well summed-up and the illustrations from 
empirical data imaginatively drawn. 

This reviewer has two reservations 
about the book. The argument that 
middle-class women are worth studying 
closely because changes have taken place 
there and so best illustrate caste-class- 
gender is partly a rationalisation. We 
study middle-class women more because 
they are easier to study—they are part of 
us, speak our language and we can, there¬ 
fore, understand the nuances but the class- 
caste-gender analysis is not complete 
unless we know how it works for women 
from lower castes and classes. We know 
too little about them. The forms of resis¬ 
tance they offer are likely to be different. 
The analysis of class is inadequate because 
it treats class as a mere social hierarchy 
not as embedded relations of production 
antagonistic to each other. The develop¬ 
ment process that open up higher educa¬ 
tion for women of the middle-class also 
dispossessed masses of women and pushed 
them into domestic service. 

Secondly, the linking of resistance of 
women to the tradition of female power 
in Indian culture is a speculative leap and 
is nowhere established in the book beyond 
statements about an undercurrent of 
matriarchal tradition. 

The book is nevertheless to be recom¬ 
mended for the innovative way in which 
the empirical material is handled. To the 
extent that the authors suggest a frame¬ 
work, it is a useful contribution. Much 
more research on all classes of women 
needs to be done to fill in the theory of 
class and gender. 
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Low Level Radiation and Cancer 

Incomplete Data, Faulty Analysis 

Arjun Makhijani 

A recently published BARC study on the relationship between 
radiation levels and health status in five cities in India appears to 
indicate that higher radiation levels correlate with lower 
incidence of cancer. A closer look however, reveals that not only is 
the data deficient but the analysis is faulty and important 
contributory factors have been entirely ignored. 


IN a widely noted article K S V Nambi 
and S D Soman have argued that radia¬ 
tion in 'low doses' may be beneficial to 
human health. 1 Mark Twain once 
remarked that there are “lies, damned lies, 
and statistics”. The use of numbers by 
Nambi and Soman falls quite neatly into 
the third category of Twain’s progression. 

Nambi and Soman cite data on the 
numbers of cancer patients treated in 
several large cities as reported to organisa¬ 
tions such as the Indian Cancer Society 
of Bombay or the Indian Council of 
Medical Research. They adjust the data 
for age distribution and then use it 
together with partial measurements of 
radiation levels in five Indian cities— 
Pune, Bombay, Nagpur, Bangalore, and 
Madras—to make the argument that 
higher radiation levels correlate with lower 
incidence rates of cancer. Therefore, they 
hypothesise, radiation in the higher doses 
found in Bangalore and Madras may be 
good for human health. Indeed, their 
graphs seem to indicate that if radiation 
levels are high enough, cancer incidence 
rates and mortality rates will go to zero 
Zap people with enough radiation, and 
hey presto! no more cancer! 

The data which Nambi and Soman use 
are seriously deficient; their analysis is 
utterly faulty. 

Radiation Levels 

Nambi and Soman have reported values 
only for external gamma radiation. Fur¬ 
ther, they do not give us any details as to 
the numbers and locations of the radia¬ 
tion measuring instruments. In two of the 
five cities they cite only one value, 
presumably an average, for the radiation 
level, without citing any spread in the 
measurements or any error bars. In three 
of the five cities, they cite measurements 
from “locations separated by more than 
about 25 km!’ Wide variations in radia¬ 
tion levels are reported in these cases: in 
Bombay the level varied from about 320 
to 400 microsieverts (32 to 40 millirads) 


per year; in Bangalore they varied from 
about 500 to 750 microsieverts per year; 
and in Madras from about 650 to about 
850 microsicvcits per year. 2 

The data on Bombay, Bangalore, and 
Madras illustrate a well known 
fhenomenon—that local radiation levels 
can varv widely. In fact, there ts a con¬ 
siderable overlap between the radiation 
levels reported for Bangalore and for 
Madias, the two cities for which beneficial 
effects of radiation are claimed. I ocal 
variations in radiation levels have recently 
become a subject of intense interest in the 
United States because of the discovery 
that millions of homes are contaminated 
by high levels of radon gas issuing from 
the earth, causing a large number of cases 
of lung cancer (see below). 

Since Nambi and Soman found wide 
variations in local radiation levels even 
with the crude grid of 25 kilometres, it 
would be necessary to have a much more 
detailed radiation level map superposed 
upon a map of population distribution for 
each city in order to arrive at any 
reasonable estimates of the doses received 
by the populations. In sum, without more 
details about radiation distribution within 
the cities, the data on external radiation 
are too weak and deficient to support any 
reliable conclusions about radiation doses 
received by the people. 

Nambi and Soman have only calculated 
radiation doses from external gamma 
radiation, such as that from cosmii rays. 
In general, this is roughly half of the 
‘natural background’ dose which people 
receive, the other half coming from 
sources of radiation which are inhaled or 
ingested and. which are present in our 
bodies. Examples of this are naturally 
occurring potassium-40, and strontium-90 
from nuclear weapons testing fall-out. 

There is great variation in the ratio bet¬ 
ween internal and external doses due to 
both natural and other factors. For in¬ 
stance, the variation in radon emissions 
from the earth, can be large from one 


street to the next in many cases, and as 
well as from one city to the next. Such 
variations cause correspondingly large 
variations in internal doses. Radon is a 
radioactive gas which is produced by the 
radioactive decay of radium. 

The Environmental Protection Agency 
(FPA) of the United States as well as 
several state and local governments 
around the US have recently undertaken 
a number of studies to measure radiation 
levels, doses and cancers caused by indooi 
radon. These studies are still in a 
preliminary stage. However, the initial 
estimate of the US EPA is that radon is 
the second largest cause of lung cancer in 
the US (next to smoking), causing between 
5,000 and 20,000 deaths every year. 3 A 
survey of the literature in this area of 
research published recently in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association 
repoits a range of 1,000 to 20,000 lung 
canter cases due to radon, with 10,000 
being a widely accepted estimate. 4 

Intel nal doses also come from ingestion 
and inhalation of the radioactive fall-out 
from the atmospheric nuclear weapons 
tests, which was deposited highly unevenly 
across the globe. Thilings piles from mines 
and other wastes from earth processing in¬ 
dustries can also cause substantial varia¬ 
tions in local doses. In brief, internal doses 
and variations in such doses can exceed 
the total external radiation doses cited by 
Nambi and Soman to hypothesise the 
beneficial effects of radiation. To have 
ignored inter nal radiation doses and the 
variation of these doses between the cities 
and within each city is to render any 
statements about the relation of the radia¬ 
tion rates to cancer rales meaningless. 

We should also note that internal doses 
may be considerably more important in 
the causation of cancel, particularly when 
they involve long-lived radionuclides such 
as those from nuclear weapons testing fall 
out. This is because the radiation comes 
from tiny particles, lodged at a particular, 
place in the body. These radioactive par¬ 
ticles heavily irradiate the cells near them. 
The natural healing defences of the ir¬ 
radiated cells are repeatedly called into 
operation, and a cell "lay be damaged 
again even before it has a chance to heal 
from the first blow. Therefore, even when 
the average dose to the whole body from 
internal radiation sources is relatively low, 
the local effect can be very intense and 
dangerous. 

Since Nambi and Soman have ignored 
local variations in radiation levels as well 
as radiation from sources such as radon 
gas emitted by the earth, it would not have 
been possible for them to properly ac¬ 
count for differing shielding factors for 
various houses in relation to these types 
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of radiation. For example; the residents of 
chawls and hutments would get higher 
doses of radiation from radon emissions 
than (he residents of multi-storeyed 
buildings. 

Nambi and Soman appear to have also 
ignored several other factors in calculating 
the doses from external radiation. For ex¬ 
ample, the dose rates need to be adjusted 
for the amounts of time that many of the 
people in the cities spend in their villages. 
Thus to get an accurate picture of the dose 
it would be necessary to know the radia¬ 
tion levels in the village in which residents 
spend any significant amount of time as 
well as the amounts of time that people 
spend there. In sum, the dose data and 
calculations presented by Nambi and 
Soman are so incomplete and deficient as 
to be useless for testing their hypothesis. 

CANCfcR RaTIS AND RADIATION LtVH S 

Nambi and Soman assume that the 
reported number of patients treated in the 
hospitals are closely correlated, and in ex¬ 
actly the same way in all five cities. The 
data they use presumes to separate out the 
‘resident’ populations of the cities from 
those who come to the cities for cancer 
treatment. They then presume a perfect 
correlation between the numbers of cancel 
patients treated and the incidence of 
cancers. 

First of all, it is a very difficult if not 
impossible task to separate ‘resident’ from 
'non-resident* patients, because the ones 
who come from outside the cities are likely 
to be relatives of those who live within, 
and therefore likely to be reported as 
residents. There is probably the fear of 
being told to go to their local district 
hospital if they report themselves as being 
from outside the city. It is noteworthy that 
the highest cancer incidence rale and by 
far the highest cancer mortality rates 
occur in Bombay, which, to my knowledge, 
has the largest facilities for cancer treat¬ 
ment of the live cities under consideration. 

Second, Nambi and Soman do not 
describe the city boundaries with any care 
or consistency. For two of the five cities, 
they report radiation level data within a 
2$ kilometre radius, and for the other 
three they report data for both within and 
beyond a 25 kilometre radius. They have 
not described how this is to* reconciled 
with the definitions of ‘resident’ and ‘non¬ 


resident’ used by the organisations recor¬ 
ding cancer patient and mortality data. 

Third, they assume a perfect correlation 
between the numbers of cancer patients 
treated and the numbers of cancer cases. 
This is a highly questionable proposition 
in a country like India, where most deaths 
occur at home and not in the hospital. 
Further, many people'die without being 
seen by specialist doctors, to say nothing 
of the special tests and facilities which arc 
often required to detect several forms of 
cancer. Moreover, this factor may be quite 
different in different cities. Yet, Nambi 
and Soman have not even discussed the 
question. They simply assume a perfect 
correlation, without even saying so in as 
many words, and ride on. 

I^et us now examine the hypothesis of 
Nambi and Soman that radiation may be 
beneficial to human health on the basis 
of the data they have presented. 

In foui of the five cities, there is no cor¬ 
relation between cancer rates and radia¬ 
tion levels, as is clear from the Thble which 
presents data from Nambi and Soman.' 
We note at once that in Pune, Bombay, 
and Bangalore, where the reported radia¬ 
tion doses vary by a factor of 2.S, the 
cancer incidence rate as measured by the 
number of patients from among the 
'residents’, is approximately the same. 
Only Madras shows a higher external 
ladiation level and lower cancer incidence 
level. However, while the cancer rate in 
Rangalorc is 30 per cent larger than that 
of Madras, the cancer mortality reported 
for Madras is 20 per cent higher than that 
for Bangalore. Thus if we attempt to 
systematically compare the data on a city- 
by-city basis, rather thaii attempt a linear 
regression for all cites we find large 
anomalies in the data. The data do not 
support the hypothesis that more radia¬ 
tion exposure causes lower cancer in¬ 
cidence rates or cancer mortality. 

Indeed, a close look at one of the 
graphs of Nambi and Soman shows hpw 
absurd their analysis is. Their linear 
regression for cancer mortality shows a 
zero death rate at an external radiation 
level of about 900 microsieverts per year. 
In another correlation, based on raw 
(unadjusted) data on cancer cases re¬ 
ported by hospitals, they extrapolate this 
“reported cancer rate” as going to zero at 
a dose of about 1,300 microsieverts per 


Table: External Radiation Doses and Cancer Patients in Four Cities 


City 

Radiation Dose 
(microsv/yr) 

Cancer Patients 
(per 1,00,000) 

Cancer Deaths 
(per 1,00,000) 

Pune 

300 

130 

42 

Bombay 

320-400 

135 

80 

Nagpur 

4S0 

US 

35 

Bangalore 

500-750 

130 

15 

Madras 

650-850 

100 

18 


year. 

One inference from these evidently 
absurd conclusions is that Nambi and 
Soman have made an inappropriate use 
of the method of linear regression to ar¬ 
rive at them. We know that above certain 
dose levels, exposure to radiation causes 
cancer and kills people. At these levels, we 
also know that higher radiation doses are 
associated with higher cancer incidence 
and mortality rates. There is some uncer¬ 
tainty about the exact effects at low doses. 
Thus, even if one assumes that at low 
levels there may be a declining cancer rate 
for increasing radiation levels, we know 
that at some level of radiation the curve 
must turn up, indicating the known in¬ 
crease of cancer with increasing radiation 
level. 

Thus if low levels of radiation reduce 
cancer incidence, we would be looking for 
a V-shaped curve, with incidence declining 
at first with increasing radiation dose and 
then increasing with increasing radiation 
dose. Mathematically speaking, we would 
be looking for two distinct lines, one with 
negative slope at low doses and one with 
positive slope at higher doses. Nambi and 
Soman do not so much as mention this 
problem, much less analyse it. Instead, 
they have blindly done a linear regression 
and indicated zero cancer incidence and 
moitality rates at certain levels of 
radiation. 

C’leai ly wc must look to several other 
factors for an explanation of cancer rates 
and mortality before coming to any con¬ 
clusions about the effects of radiation. 
Yet, Nambi and Soman have adjusted the 
data for only for age, and they have not 
considered seriously any other adjustment 
or cause of cancer in the five cities. 
(Another set of data which they have used 
is much worse, being based on hospital 
reported cancer cases and adjusted neither 
for age nor for residence. I will not discuss 
it further.) They have simply tried to cor¬ 
relate age-adjusted cancer rates with ex¬ 
ternal radiation levels, without taking any 
other factor into account. 

Consider for instance the question of 
sex ratio in the cities. Cancer incidence 
and type varies considerably between 
males and females. The sex ratios in 
Indian cities vary considerably. Besides the 
different incidence rates of cancer, factors 
such as smoking vary highly between the 
sexes, so that these must be taken into 
account. The chewing of pan and tobacco 
may also vary considerably between the 
cities, and must be taken into account— 
since these are implicated as major con¬ 
tributing factois to cancer incidence in 
India. Diet is yet anqiber consideration. 
Despite these well known epidemiological 
factors, Nambi and Soman have not taken 
them into account in explaining the dlf- 




ferent reported cancer rates. 

Nambi and Soman have dealt with the 
different levels of pollution in the cities 
in a cavalier and unscientific manner. 
They state: 

The negative correlations Ibetween radiation 
dose and cancer incidence] obtained in 
Figure 1 cannot be explained away in terms 
of carcinogenic pollutants prevalent in the 
five cities; for example Bangalore and 
Madras are more industrialised than Pune 
and Nagpur, and hence the higher cancer 
rates in the latter cannot be explained away 
by the relative pollution levels. 

This astonishing paragraph docs not 
even report the authors’ own data ac¬ 
curately. The authors* Figure 1 reports 
cancer incidence rate for Bangalore to be 
considerably higher than that for Nagpur, 
while at the same time the authors report 
a considerably lower cancer mortality rate 
for Bangalore (see the Table). Moreover, 
the authors appear not to be aware that 
Pune is a highly industrialised city. 

Nambi and Soman also appear nbt to 
know the difference between industrialisa¬ 
tion and pollution. The latter is related 
not only to the total investment in in¬ 
dustry, but also to the age and composi¬ 
tion of industry, to the investment in 
pollution control equipment, to vehicular 
traffic, to the nature of the stock of 
vehicles, to the composition of domestic 
fuel supply and technologies involved in 
its use, to the weather patterns in a par¬ 
ticular city, and many other factors. The 
patterns of housing in relation to the loca¬ 
tions of industries and to weather patterns 
are also very important in determining the 
exposure of people to carcinogenic 
pollutants. Note also that the authors 
quietly ignore Bombay from their com¬ 
parisons of supposed levels of in¬ 
dustrialisation. Of course, Bombay is both 
highly industrialised and polluted which 
might indeed have something to do with 
the reported highest cancer incidence and 
mortality rates for Bombay 
As another example of their cavalier ap¬ 
proach to statistics and epidemiology, 
Nambi and Soman have not considered 
occupational exposure to carcinogenic 
chemicals at all. We should note that both 
Pune and Bombay, for which high cancer 
rates are reported, also have high concen¬ 
trations of chemicaf industries where 
occupational exposure and population ex¬ 
posure to industrial carcinogens is likely 
to be high. 

Finally, apart from the poverty of their 
data and their correlations, Nambi and 
Soman do not discuss any causative 
mechanism by which radiation could 
benefit human health. We do know the 
mechanisms by which radiation can hurt 
living cells. Some kinds of radiation, 
known as ionising radiation—such as 
gamma radiation from cosmic rays, or 
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alpha particle radiation from plutonium 
decay, or beta radiation from a number 
of fission products—are powerful enough 
to damage or kill cells. The damaged cells 
may either repair themselves, or remain 
in a damaged state In the latter event, the 
damaged cells may eventually become the 
centres for the onset of cancer. Nambi and 
Soman have not presented any hypothesis 
or evidence about the mechanism by 
which radiation produces the alleged 
beneficial effects, or how such beneficial 
effects turn into the well known ill-effects 
at higher doses. 

Nambi and Soman have written a papa 
whose data are essentially incomplete. 
They have not even exercised minimal care 
in drawing conclusions from this data. 
They have ignored many of the important 
factors which could contribute both to 
cancer incidence and to the differences in 
such incidence between the cities Their 
papet is a shameful piece of work 
presented in the guise of science, which 
not only discredits the authois. but also 


TO Paul Volcker as to a great many 
people—in business, academia, public life, 
in Congress, even in the administration — 
the Kemp-Roth tax cut which Reagan 
pushed through his first budget, came as 
a great shock. It was a major miscalcula 
tion in his fiscal policy, the main source 
of all the economic troubles that have 
characterised the last six years—the 
deepest post-war recession, huge budget 
deficits, obsessive interest rates, and over¬ 
valued dollar, a flood of imports, stagger¬ 
ing trade deficits, faltering GNP growth, 
and depression in manufacturing, mining, 
farming and energy sectors of the 
economy. 

Thie, during his presidential campaign, 
Reagan had avidly supported the Kemp- 
Roth tax-cut proposal (30 per cent in 
individual income tax spread over three 
fiscafyears), but not too many had taken 
him seriously. It was shrugged off as one 
of the all-too-common election-time pro¬ 
mises made by candidates to attract votes 
only to be dropped as soon as the elec- 
tion.is over. The surprise was therefore all 
the greater when president Reagan came 


Bhabha Atomic Research Centre where 
they work, the referees who allowed such 
a shoddy piece of work to be published, 
and the journal. Health Physics, which 
published it. 

Notes 

1 KSV Nambi and S D Soman, ‘Environmen¬ 
tal Radiation and Cancer in India', Health 
Physics, Vol 52, No 5, May 1987, pp 653-657. 

2 Ibid, Figure 1, p 654. The numbers quoted 
are approximate, since they have been read 
off from a graph in Nambi and Soman’s 
paper. I have had to do this since they do not 
present tables of values for either radiation 
levels or for their cancer incidence and mor¬ 
tality data m their paper. 

3 Office of Air and Radiation, ‘A Citizen’s 
Guide to Radon”, US Environmental Protec¬ 
tion Agency, Publication No OPA-86-004, 
Washington DC, August. 

4 Council on Scientific Affairs, Radon in 
Homes', Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Vol 258, No 5, August 7, 1987. 
pp 668-672 

5 The numbers in the Ihble are approximate 
values, foi the reason cited in note 2 above. 


out swinging in favoui of his tax cut 
proposal and pushed it through Congress 
with one minor change: the three-year 30 
per cent tax cut was reduced slightly, to 
a 25 per cent cut. 

Should not Reagan be given credit at 
least for consistency, for doing as presi¬ 
dent what he had promised to do as a can¬ 
didate? There is one formidable difficulty 
in extolling the virtue of consistency in this 
case. As a candidate he had also thundered 
against the budget deficit, then around 
$ 58 billion due to cyclical factors, had 
promised that, if elected, he would 
balance the budget within three years. 
And what did he actually do as president? 
He pllowcd the budget deficit to soar to 
over S 200 billion a year; in six years he 
has more than doubled the national debt; 
this means that in six years president 
Reagan has added more to the national 
debt than all the other presidents—from 
George Washington to Jimmy Carter- 
put together. This is a unique achieve¬ 
ment, for which the US and the world 
have been paying a heavy penalty. 

The budget has remained out of joint 

—- 



Volcker Years at the Fed 

II: Reaganomics and Volckeronomics 

Sudhir Sen 
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The follies of Reaganomics have been compounded by the default 
of Volckeronomics. The result is a formidable legacy left for the 
next US administration to wrestle with after the 1988 presidential 
election. 



ever since. Fbr Fed chairman Paul Volcker 
this has created an excruciating problem. 
It has severely circumscribed his 
managerial elbow-room; and, as a result, 
he remained trapped within his monetarist 
framework while juggling with monetary 
targets and keeping the interest rates 
abnormally high. He was mortally afraid 
that the huge budget deficits would feed 
the fires of inflation unless he leaned 
heavily against the wind to counter un¬ 
precedented fiscal laxity as far as possi¬ 
ble with monetary restraint. 

Such a policy, needless to say, did not 
endear him to the supply-siders who had 
advocated the 30 per cent tax-cut proposal 
and had sold it to Reagan as a short-cut 
to greater prosperity with rising revenues 
flowing from higher growth because, with 
the added fiscal inducement, people 
would save more, invest more, work and 
produce more, and also pay more 
revenues. But what if this rosy picture did 
not translate into reality and if, instead, 
the Kemp-Roth tax cut led to what Walter 
Heller; ringing the alarm several times, 
called “soaring deficits and roaring infla¬ 
tion”? The true-blue supply-siders turn¬ 
ed a deaf ear to such warnings. They were 
too sure of themselves, and too excited 
over the vision of a tax cut-induced 
economic miracle to entertain such 
ominous thoughts. 

As for the risks of inflation, they 
argued—and in this they were vociferously 
supported by the then Treasury Secretary 
Donald T Regan—that deficits per se 
would not lead to inflation as long as they 
were not monetised by the Fed, that is, not 
supported by freshly created money. This 
was soon elevated to the status of a 
slogan, and the unwary fell flat for it. Yet, 
this thesis was misleading, and wrong, on 
two counts. First, markets definitely treat 
large deficits as a precursor of higher in¬ 
flation; the long-established link between 
the two cannot simply be wished away. 
Bond prices, for example, would sink and 
bond yields would shoot up at the very 
sight of such deficits and the resulting 
high interest wpuld pave the way to a 
recession. And second, the flood of 
Treasuries—notes, bills and bonds—that 
hit the markets to finance the deficits are, 
to a large extent, automatically monetised, 
even if the Fed declines to do so. For they 
can always be used as collateral to raise 
fresh loans; brokers, for example; treat 
them as 92 per cent ‘marginable’, which 
means that with $ 800 downpayment one 
can buy $ 10,000 worth of Treasuries. This 
is, in effect, monetisation of the debt by 
the backdoor without any direct seal of 
approval from the Fed. 

Why did president Reagan insist on 
such a huge tax cut? During the campaign 
be embraced it no doubt because it was 


sure to be a large vote-getter. As president, 
he had an additional reason to push it 
through. To shrink the size of the budget, 
or “to take the government off the backs 
of the people”, as he put it in his oft- 
repeated one-liner, was soon revealed as 
his foremost fiscal goal; and the surest 
way to realise this goal, he declared public¬ 
ly, was to give Congress less money to 
spend. This put supply-side economics on 
its head. He embraced it not on economic, 
but on ideological ground. His real aim 
was not an expansion of the economy, but 
a contraction of the federal government. 
The so-called Reaganomics was essentially 
an offshoot of Reaganology. 

Anomalies and Contradictions 

Monetarism, oil shock, deficit shock— 
this trinity greatly complicated the task of 
sound monetary management and bred 
some costly anomalies. 

For several years financial markets were 
hooked up on M,—they were gripped by 
what was aptly called ‘Emmomania’. An 
army of Fed-watchers would hawkishly 
wait for the weekly report on M, which 
used to be released on Thursdays at 4.10 
pm sharp. The moment the latest money 
figures hit the electronic tape, traders 
would plunge into the markets with orders 
to sell or to buy stocks and bonds, depen¬ 
ding on which way the figures moved 
signifying more or less inflation and 
pointed to higher or lower interest rates. 
This Emmomania lasted until Volcker first 
downplayed, and later dethroned, M, on 
the ground that changing velocity of 
circulation had rendered it largely 
meaningless. 

Floating rates coupled with this M- 
game greatly added to market volatility 
which, in turn, spawned a wide range of 
so-called ‘financial products—stock op¬ 
tions, options index, option index futures, 
to name only the most important ones— 
which made the markets even more 
volatile and turned them into a kind of 
financial casinos. Not long ago bonds 
used to be held as long-term Investments, 
often for decades. But now most bond¬ 
holders, usually large institutions, have 
become day-to-day traders. A recent study 
revealed that the average holding period 
of a long-term Treasury bond was now 10 
days. 

One result of all this was to keep interest 
rates much higher than would otherwise 
have been the case, which, among other 
things, substantially raised the TVeasury’s 
borrowing costs. Even more deleterious is 
the fact that the financial markets increas¬ 
ingly failed to perform what was supposed 
to be pre-eminently their function, name¬ 
ly, to help raise long-term investment 
capital which is the life-blood of a 


capitalist economy. Instead, they have 
been transformed into brilliantly organis¬ 
ed centres of multi-billion-dollar specula¬ 
tion, a Las Vegas par excellence. 

Meanwhile, Volcker, obsessed with the 
problem of inflation, had been gallantly 
fighting yesterday's war forgetting today’s 
needs and tomorrow’s prospects. No 
wonder that in the process he had over¬ 
looked some cardinal facts and missed 
some valuable opportunities. 

First, it is a commonplace in economics 
that inflation is a function not simply of 
money, but also of goods and services. As 
even a layman knows, inflation emerges 
when too much money chases too few 
goods. It follows that higher production 
can be a potent anti-inflationary weapon 
when the economy functions at a low 
capacity and therefore with plenty of 
slack. How to activate this slack and 
enlarge the flow of goods into the 
economy should be a central concern of 
an inflation-fighting central banker. But 
this never received from Volcker the atten¬ 
tion it deserved. Instead, he was ready to 
sacrifice too much growth too soon. 

Second, the level of production, or 
capacity utilisation, depends critically on 
the level of interest rates and their future 
trends. If the rates are too high and/or if 
they are subject to wide fluctuations, 
business investments will inevitably suf¬ 
fer. And no businessman, barring excep¬ 
tional situations, would opt for fresh 
investments if he can earn double-digit 
return on his capital without any effort 
and without running any risk, just by len¬ 
ding it to Uncle Sam. Yet, this is what hap¬ 
pened during much of Volcker’s tenure at 
the Fed. He kept interest rates too high for 
too long. This acted as a deterrent to new 
capital formation. 

Third, even when he began to bring 
down the rates from the stratosphere, he 
was too slow and too hesitant, and failed 
to give due weight to several factors. High 
cost of money can itself significantly con¬ 
tribute to cost-push inflation, more so 
since interest as an item of cost enteis 
almost into all phases of production and 
distribution; because of this its impact on 
ultimate prices can be very significant, 
even greater than the cost of energy. 
Besides, the US had long been known as 
a country of cheap and abundant credit, 
a fact that nourished its economic growth. 
With the advent of the high-interest era 
it has largely lost that advantage. Indeed, 
it is curious and anomalous, that West 
Germany and Japan have been running 
their economies with interest rates which 
in recent times have been much lower, 
often by as much as 50 per cent. That this 
has been a major factor in eroding 
America’s competitive edge id the world 
market has been blithely ignored. 
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Fourth, in bringing down the interest 
rates, Volcicer followed, with great cau¬ 
tion, the trend in inflation. As a result, 
real interest has remained abnormally 
high, mostly around 5 to 6 per cent, 
whereas traditionally it used to be only 2 
to 3 per cent. Needless to say that for 
business it is not the nominal, but the real 
interest rate that matters. There is little 
doubt that the stubbornly high level of 
real interest Volcker has tolerated through 
most of his eight-year tenure has inhibited 
growth, and has thereby nullified whatever 
chances there was for the economy to 
generate larger revenues and thereby to 
‘grow’ out of the deficits. 

And fifth, every time the economy 
showed signs of bouncing Sack from slug¬ 
gish to respectable growth, Volcker saw the 
spectre of resurgent inflation and sounded 
frequent warnings. Coming fiom such an 
authoritative source, they could not but 
kindle inflationary expectations and thus 
had a self-fulfilling effect. If his aifn was 
to keep the economy growing at, say, 4 per 
cent annually while keeping a fairly tight 
lid on inflation, as he himself indicated 
from time to time, he could not have acted 
more effectively to frustrate his own ob¬ 
jective. What the nation needed most and 
missed sorely were reassuring statements 
from him to the effect that inflation was 
well under control and would not be re¬ 
ignited with the projected 4 per cent 
annual growth. 

A short while ago, in a public utterance, 
he warned that, because of the huge 
budget and trade deficits America was 
“losing control ovei its economic destiny”. 
The statement created a scare. No wonder 
that after such utterances gold and silver 
prices soared, the dollar sagged, the bond 
market plunged, pushing up the yield on 
bonds. As a result, key interest rates 
spurted about 1.5 per cent which in turn 
put a damper on the economy 

Worried about inflation and callous 
about growth, Volcker was always swift to 
act when a crisis struck, such as the failure 
of the Continental Illinois Bank or the 
threat of Mexico’s default on her large ex¬ 
ternal debt. On such occasions the usually 
tight-fisted Fed chairman remembered the 
Fed’s responsibility to act as the lender of 
last resort, and therefore opened the 
monteary spigots wide to supply liquidity 
without let or hindrance until the crisis 
blew over. In fact, it was the impending 
threat of Mexico’s default on her external 
obligations and a looming international 
financial crisis that drove Volcker to 
loosen his grip on the money supply and 
to drive down the interest rates almost in 
p ani c. On such occasions his inflation 
worries visibly receded into the back¬ 


ground. It is at least arguable that, with 
more foresight, such crises might have 
been averted or their gravity minimised. 
But he always shone brighter as a saviour, 
a leader of last resort in a crisis, than as 
the guardian angel of economic growth. 

In fact, the same indifference to growth 
was evident when he negotiated with deb¬ 
tor nations of Latin America to avert 
defaults and re-scheduled debt and in¬ 
terest payments. With great effort he 
worked out patched-up short-term solu¬ 
tions, in effect persuading the creditor 
banks to extend fresh credits which were 
then used to meet impending interest 
payments and thereby to avert defaults. 
What was left out of account was the sim¬ 
ple fact that unless the debtor nations were 
provided with the wherewithal, over and 
above the credit they needed to meet their 
immediate debt-servicing needs, to gene¬ 
rate enough growth in their economies, 
the crisis would only be postponed, and 
not resolved. What they needed was a 
bold, growth-oriented solution. What they 
were offered instead was an improvised 
palliative to buy a little precarious time. 

MlSSLD OPPORrUNITIFS 

In fairness, it must be admitted that 
Volcker’s tasks as Fed chairman were vast¬ 
ly complicated by the huge tax cut pro¬ 
ducing a mammoth budget deficit which 
severely restricted his managerial elbow- 
room. But for this stumbling block, he 
would have been in a far better position 
to nurse growth without worrying about 
inflation. While this is admittedly true, it 
is also a fact that, in the course of the las' 
seven years, some opportunities did occur 
when he could rescue the economy from 
its fiscal-monetary bind and set it secure¬ 
ly on a higher, non-inflationary growth 
path. For example, late in 1980 when the 
economy was visibly weakening and infla¬ 
tion was at a low ebb, a sizeable dose of 
monetary stimulus, accompanied by a 
steep decline in interest rates, might very 
well avert the deep recession that follow 
ed and lasted for 18 months. 

Again, early in 1986 when the cil price 
plummeted below $ 10 a barrel, there was 
a golden opportunity to cut discount rates 
sharply and to bring down the real interest 
rate to the traditional level of 2 to 3 per 
cent. Commodity prices were at a long¬ 
time low; the 1 economy was sluggish and 
was becoming mqre so; there were no 
signs of inflation; instead, there were 
widespread fears of deflation. But Volcker 
refused to cut the discount rate; he was 
still aftaid of an overheating of the 
economy and therefore of inflation. As it 
happened, he was outvoted at the seven- 
member Fed, the first time such a thing 


happened in its history. There were talks 
of his resignation. However, a face-saving 
formula was found, and eventually he fell 
in line with the idea of discount rate cuts, 
though still visibly dragging his feet and 
still sounding his periodic warnings 
against inflation. 

In an article on “Volcker: Not a Man 
for All Seasons" published on August 5, 
1987 in the Wall Street Journal , Preston 
Martin who had been vice-chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board during 
1982-1986 and then resigned primarily 
because of his differences with Volcker, ex¬ 
tols the earlier performance of the Fed 
chairman, especially during the crisis of 
1979, and then adds: “On the other side 
of the ledger, his view was flawed in 1984 
and 1986 when the danger of recession 
loomed larger than the peril of inflation”. 
Elaborating on the last points he goes on 
to say: 

the March 1984 tightening of monetary 
policy based on Mr Volcker's view that the 
economy was overheating was wrong. Mr 
Volcker’s opposition to the first m the series 
of discount-rate reductions in 1986 was 
wrong. Without that series of reductions we 
could have had a global recession, undermin¬ 
ing the management of the mega-debt 
burdens in the US and elsewhere. To his 
credit, Mr Volcker subsequently resumed the 
leadership in pushing for further discount- 
rate reductions here and abroad in 1986, alter 
his defeat at the hands of the majority. But 
when 1 .eflect overall on the Volcker regime, 

I see a critical period during which, yes, we 
turned the corner on inflation, but unfor¬ 
tunately remained too long and too deeply 
obsessed with whether and When it would 
return, missing opportunities to channel our 
energies toward growth at an earlier stage, 
in 1983, or 1984 

While all this is true, it needs to be 
tempered by a major caveat indicated 
earlier: No other central banker in the 
peace-time histot y of the Western world 
was ever called upofi to operate in a 
climate of such gross fiscal perversity with 
a S 200 billion budget deficit staring in the 
face year after year. Perhaps one can 
assume that, but for this awesome fact, 
Volcker would have fel* less nervous about 
inflation and more concerned about 
economic growth. 

Whatever may be the explanation, the 
outcome has been anything but edifying. 
The follies of Reaganomics have been 
compounded by the default ol 
Volckeronomics. The result is a for¬ 
midable legacy left for the next ad¬ 
ministration to wrestle with after the 1988 
presidential election. 

fThe first pan of this report appeared last 
week.] 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Accountability and Autonomy in 
Higher Education 
Needed Internal Democracy 

A run Kumar 


The attack on autonomy in higher education is being mounted 
today in the name of making the educational set-up more 
accountable. In fact lack of internal autonomy in the education 
system also leads to loss of accountability. This link needs to be 
better understood. 


THE all-India college and university 
teachers' strike is almost over The 
teachers have been outmanoeuvred by the 
government but the loss is that of society 
as a whole since the cause of higher 
education has received a setback it is now 
clear that the perception of the leaders of 
the strike regarding the real issues lacing 
the academic community was different 
from that of many others 

The leaders obviously have the support 
of many m the teaching community so 
that now the unity m the movement stands 
disrupted. To those m the group opposed 
to the settlement, the new package pro¬ 
posed by the UGC in June 1987 was not 
acceptable because of the attack it implied 
on the autonomy of the academic com¬ 
munity. It contained a view of higher 
education and of creativity associated 
with this vocation which was 
unacceptable 

The strike was not simply because there 
was an increased multiplicity of grades, 
the number moving up from 3 to 10. If 
that was the case, four grades offered now 
in the post-strike package would not have 
been considered as bad in companson to 
the 10 offered m the original proposal It 
is expected in any strike that a process of 
bargaining takes place in which both sides 
give a little. Thus four would not appear 
to be bad as a compromise This is what 
the leaders of the teachers appear to be 
arguing. For those who were opposed to 
the package on grounds of autonomy, the 
fight is not over the number 3 or 4 or 7 
or 10. The total rejection of the proposed 
package was being demanded so as to be 
able to preserve the autonomy of the 
teaching community. 

The government manipulated the leader¬ 
ship of the teachers to derail the all-India 
movement by accepting the proposal of 
considering one promotion to all the 
teachers whereas earlier many had none. 


This is the best possible interpretation that 
can be given to the agreement and many 
doubt that it would actually be imple¬ 
mented for all Be as it may, m the pro¬ 
cess, the leaders accepted all the negative 
features of the proposed package like the 
all-India entrance examinations for lec¬ 
turers, assessment reports, orientation 
courses, centralisation of powers regarding 
academic matters in the hands of the 
UGC, etc I hese are all designed to erode 
the autonomy of the universities 

HioHHt Education and Autonomy 

It must also be accepted that for a 
majority of college and university teachers 
in the country there has never been the 
autonomy that is suddenly now being 
demanded by some An average teacher 
faces the academic bureaucrat day in and 
day out in the shape of his head ot the 
department or the principal of the college 
or in the shape of other university autho¬ 
rities He hardly faces the bureaucracy 
proper in his dealings 

An average teacher has little idea of 
autonomy and freedom that he ought to 
be entitled to His experience, based on his 
actual conditions of work, has erased any 
notion of it which he may have had to 
stoat with What he teaches and how he 
has to go about it are predetermined. 
Innovation is often frowned upon since 
the goal is simply to do standardised 
teaching for the set task of getting the 
maximum number of students through. 
Tbachers putting m an extra effort may be 
frowned upon since they pose a threat to 
others They do not want the student ex¬ 
pectations to rise lest they start deman¬ 
ding the same from others. Such effort by 
a fe\fr is collectively frowned upon by 
being labelled populist. 

The academic bureaucrat enjoys enor¬ 
mous powei over his colleagues. Leave can 


be denied. Housing where it is available 
can be allotted to the preferred ones. Posi¬ 
tions of power can be suitably allocated. 
Even in academic matters like, fellowships, 
journals and books for the library and 
study leave, preferential treatment can be 
meted out. Pin pricks and harassment are 
resorted to, to silence the opponents. 
Subservience is demanded whereas the 
object of the vocation is to question and 
make a case for honesty and uprightness. 
A Master of a subject or a Doctor of 
Philosophy is expected to behave without 
dignity. 

A person in such circumstances is 
unlikely to give much weight to talk of 
autonomy, etc, and to the attack on his 
non-existent freedom by the UGC and the 
ministry of education He has never had 
the freedom and does not believe he can 
have it with the present structure of higher 
education Thus, for him the promise of 
a promotion which he did not have till 
now is a clear gain which be cannot be 
expected to forego for some nebulous 
future autonomy 

The onus is on those who talk of 
university autonomy to explain to others 
how they are going to restore autonomy 
within the system of higher education. In 
this context, another important issue 
raised by many is one of accountability 
ot the teachers to the wider society It is 
often argued that teachers do little work. 
They are supposed to misuse their free¬ 
dom, to shirk lectures and indulge in other 
work for additional remuneration. It is 
believed that not only is their work load 
light compared to most other professions, 
they do not even do the little the society 
asks them to do. In fact, some have gone 
to the extent of saying that per lecture 
hour remuneration of university teachers 
is higher compared to most other 
professions. 

In a nutshell, today the attack on the 
autonomy (whatever there is) of the 
educational set up is being mounted on 
the grounds of making the structure more 
accountable: Accountability is being 
linked up with some notion of measurable 
productivity. In Kumar (1987) it was 
argued that a mechanical notion of pro¬ 
ductivity cannot be applied to the system 
of higher education. The concept of 
academic work itself is difficult to define; 
It was argued that teaching and research 
are interlinked activities and can only be 
suitably done in an atmosphere of 
autonomy. 

It is easy to accept that freedom should 
not be misused and that the academic 
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community ought to evolve its own 
method of judging accountability. Hie 
issue of autonomy cannot be separated 
from that of accountability; they need tp 
be tackled simultaneously. Thus, it is 
argued below, lack of internal autonomy 
in the education system also leads to loss 
of accountability. This link needs to be 
understood. 

Nature of Work and accountability 
in Higher Education 

Accountability in any profession can 
only be judged in relation to the work 
associated with it. The widely prevalent 
notion of the work of a college and 
university teacher is that he or she has to 
come to the lecture theatre and deliver a 
lecture. On this score, there is a vast divet- 
sity but not more than 20 hours per week 
is required of a college lecturer and may 
be 10 hours for a university teacher. The 
more discerning include the research Out¬ 
put of a teacher as part of his work. 

While the criticism from the general 
public has been an grounds of teachers 
not taking classes or doing justice in the 
class rooms, the attack from the educa¬ 
tional bureaucracy is also on grounds of 
lack of research output of the academic 
community. There is much validity in this 
attack since in most fields, the lesearch 
output is not only negligible but also of 
poor quality. Even in the Scientific and 
Technical fields where India proudly 
announces the fact that it has the number 
three position in the world, this is true 
only in teims of numbers but not in regard 
to output or its quality. 

The UGC proposed solution to bring 
accountability into the system is one in 
which individual research effort would be 
rewarded on the basis of some ‘data 
based’ and ‘quantitative’ criteria. How 
many papers are published annually, 
whether the candidate has passed an 
entrance examination, attended orienta¬ 
tion courses and obtained his PhD or 
MPhil degree? These mechanical yard¬ 
sticks are supposed to be sufficient to 
judge the merit of an academic Incentives 
are to be provided in the shape of jumping 
various stages to continu' the hard work. 

There are two clear assumptions in the 
above logic First, work is done by a com¬ 
petent academic only when a monetary 
remuneration is dangled before him. 
Second, his output can be measured in 
terms of pre-determined and well defined 
quantitative norms. These are questionable 

Salary levels relative to what others with 
similar basic skills get are important in 
drawing talent to a profession. This was 
argued In Kumar (1987). Tb provide a 
bright career prospect in academia is 
crucial because it is getting Starved of 


talent. Yet, in the Add of higher educa¬ 
tion, for a bright mind to flourish, the 
form is no less important. What is found 
useful for the bureaucracy or the private 
corporate sector will not work in academia; 
the tasks and the goals are not as well 
defined. A researcher may produce a 
seminal work in 20 years or contribute to 
the development of a whole breed of 
students without ever having published 
anything. The failure of many an ex¬ 
periments may be necessary for the one 
successful experiment. 

This does not mean that researchers can 
sit back and justify it on grounds of long¬ 
term productivity. The judgment of who 
is working and who is not is made by the 
academic community as a whole. It can¬ 
not be made by an outsider. It is here that 
the erosion of autonomy (internal or ex¬ 
ternal) creates the problem. Without in¬ 
ternal autonomy the nature of work suf¬ 
fers. Sycophancy becomes more impor¬ 
tant. Politicking for power becomes 
critical. The atmosphere is vitiated and the 
internal assessment fails to exert the 
pressure it should for academics to work 
creatively. Instead, an atmosphere in 
which creativity can flourish needs to be 
developed in colleges and universities. 
Krishna Bharadwaj in her article in this 
issue has argued that for achieving this, 
community facilities of a high order are 
necessary. This is lacking today. 

Library facilities are poor. Tfeachers on 
their present salaries can hardly buy a few 
books. A good Indian text book costs on 
an average 10 per cent of a lecturer's salaiy 
and a foreign one 20 per cent. In the 
world, there is an explosion of knowledge 
and new books. The teacher is expected 
to be familiar with this literature. Jour¬ 
nals are even more expensive hut are often 
not available in the libraries. When funds 
are inadequate for textbook purchase, it 
is difficult for the libraries to be able to 
subscribe to expensive journals. Photo 
copying facilities are usually inadequate 
and expensive. In the absence of such 
basic requirements the reading habit 
becomes a casualty. Availability of litera¬ 
ture is needed as a community lacility 
Individual acquisition is not feasible. 

Much of scientific work is done in 
laboratories. Any modern laboratory is 
expensive and once again requires com¬ 
munity facilities. College teachers have no 
rooms to sit in, at best a common room. 
In the libraries, there is usually little room 
and even less of atmosphere for settling 
down. This makes it difficult for most col¬ 
lege teachers to mate themselves available 
in the colleges for their students to come 
and consult them, lb develop an at¬ 
mosphere of discussion and research 
becomes a daunting task. 


A teacher who does do some research, 
needs to collect data, process it and get 
his paper typed. Even for theoretical 
papers, drafts have to be got typed, com¬ 
ments obtained, etc. All this is expensive. 
Submission fees for journals and postage 
charges need to be met. For foreign jour¬ 
nals (our test of ‘quality work’) submis¬ 
sion fees are upward of a few hundred 
rupees. Usually for a young researcher, a 
successful publication may need submis¬ 
sion to more than one journal. 

In a nutshell, facilities available to the 
community for upgrading their skills are 
few. These have become a source of power 
and patronage. Either a teacher has to 
spend a considerable amount of own 
funds or succumb to pressures from the 
academic bureaucrats or lapse into frus¬ 
tration and inertia. Very often, the limited 
facilities are preempted by the ‘seniors’ 
and made available only on the basis of 
personal favours. What should have been 
available in a routine way becomes a 
source of pm pricks for any one showing 
a degree of independence 1 his is where 
the role oi internal autonomy is critical. 

The academic bureaucrats, with control 
over the community facilities like, 
laboratories, housing, leave, travel, 
leseaich grants, etc, demand subservience 
from others as the price for the use of 
these resources. Often the knowledge of 
these facilities, granted through the UGC, 
becomes available only to those who are 
in with the UGC bureaucrats. Their power 
is so great that even VCs, principals and 
senior protessois can be seen paying court 
to junior functionaries m the UGC. 

Success of an individual has come to 
depend on how clever a manipulator he 
can be. In othei words, extra academic 
considerations govern the availability of 
facilities to a majority ol teachcis. The 
successful ones in this game rise and 
perpetuate this system. I hey know no 
othei way. Tb them internal autonomy 
becomes a threat—it involves a loss of 
their power. Also, they mav suffer in a 
changed set up because they may not be 
academically good and would lose out to 
those who may be academically more 
sound. 

Another feature which has eroded 
autonomy in institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing is the growing culture of projects and 
consultancy. This has made deep inroads 
into the system as a source of funding. In 
principle, there is nothing wrong with this 
development since it allows a greater 
interchange with the govei nment and the 
private sector, etc This involves the 
academic in a healthy interchange with the 
outside world, something that enriches 
him and is a part of his work. Yet, today 
all this has become a source of power. 
Academics, lagging behind in relative 




income terms and with declining real in¬ 
comes face economic pressures to not only 
accept these projects and consultancies 
but to do so on a continuing basis. 

The fund granting authorities use these 
to bestow favours Academics have to be 
compatible in thinking with the funding 
agency. This is managed m subtle and not 
so subtle ways. Otherwise, no continuing 
relationship is possible An academic who 
cannot stand up once would find it dif¬ 
ficult the next time around also. This pro¬ 
cess quickly filters down since projects, 
etc, involve employment of many othtis. 
Again, compliance down the line becomes 
important and suitable candidates picked 
up and promoted. This nexus is detri¬ 
mental to the autonomy of the institutions 
of higher education. 

The process of selection is also tightly 
controlled by the academic bureaucrat to 
keep a tight control over the system. Selec¬ 
tion committees are often their hand 
maidens. Personal favours are granted and 
the powerful obliged for gaining more 
power. In a recent well known case against 
the UGC, stay was granted by the courts 
because the advertisement for posts 
appeared just a day before the last date 
for applying. Clearly, only the favoured 
few could comply with the deadline. 
Appointments to posts are often pre¬ 
determined. The very same process which 
works well in the hands of people whose 
sole criterion is academic performance of 
the candidates, turns pernicious and 
degrades the institutions. 

The selection procedures m institutions 
of higher learning involve a great deal of 
subjectivity. Every academic has a place 
in his institution A department is a com¬ 
posite, with a formal programme of 
teaching and research. Only when every 
member pulls their weight together does 
the institution succeed m its set task. It 
then adds up to more than the individuals 
making it. Recruitment involves the identi¬ 
fication of people with the necessary com¬ 
patibility and qualifications. Basic mini¬ 
mum criteria needs to be fulfilled by the 
candidates but above all there are many 
intangible factors which are non quanti¬ 
fiable. A top researcher m a Held may be 
compatible with one group but not 
another. He may even be willing to stay 
in a more junior position in one institu¬ 
tion than go to the other—thus forgoing 
incentive. 

Subjectivity in selections is bound to re¬ 
main. No mechanical and Objective’ 
criterion can be devised. This subjectivity 
also malms the system open to abuse by 
the wrong elements. This is what appears 
to have happened in India. The blame for 
this squarely falls on the academic bureau¬ 
crats who have eroded the system for their 


personal benefit. 

These people who have brought the 
system to such a pass, now in the garb of 
improving the system are bent upon fur¬ 
ther concentrating powers in their hands. 
This is being attempted in the name of 
accountability and need for proper assess¬ 
ment. Peer group assessment is quite a dif¬ 
ferent matter as compared to assessment 
by the academic bureaucrat in the shape 
of a head of department or a college prin¬ 
cipal or a university authority. 

Under duress, the UGC proposed 
changes may make teachers obtain a PhD 
qr an MPhil or publish 5 or 6 papers every 
year to obtain promotions. However, what 
of quality? In fact, the new policies would 
encourage a culture of quantity produc¬ 
tion, and lead to a loss of quality con¬ 
sciousness. The system would generate a 
competitiveness which would be detrimen¬ 
tal to true research and scholarship. These 
require both time and co-operative effort. 
Admissions to degree programmes and 
publications in journals in India are also 
often controlled by academic bureaucrats. 
Thus emphasis on quantity would further 
enhance their powers. 


Given the nature of academic work, it 
can be argued that as long as internal 
autonomy is denied to institutions of 
higher education, the situation can only 
deteriorate and even well meaning sugges¬ 
tions likely to generate into source of 
additional power for the academic 
bureaucrats. This is the real fear of those 
who are opposed to the UGC proposed 
package for reforms in higher education. 
1b sum up, the nature of academic pur¬ 
suits is ill defined and requires autonomy 
of functioning. Accountability is essential 
but possible only through academic peer 
group pressure. 

Proposal for Reform 

For reform in higher education, four 
things appear necessary. First and 
foremost, the interna] functioning of 
academic institutions be made demo¬ 
cratic Second, talent needs to be attracted 
into the profession through appropriate 
remuneration and a career prospect. 
Third, community facilities need to 
be substantially augmented. Finally, 
academics need to be left free to work 
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with their peer group pressure acting as 
the check on their performance. These 
proposals amount to a radical departure 
from not only what has been proposed by 
the UGC and the education ministry but 
also from what exists at present, lb 
understand their implications, one needs 
to go outside the existing framework. 

Research and teaching involve a con¬ 
tinuous process of learning. In a sense, 
one can learn from almost anyone, 
however junior, or from any experience, 
however simple This is a humbling pro¬ 
cess and makes one conscious of one’s 
limitations. Also, it implies that hierar¬ 
chies are irrelevant to scholarship. An 
academic bureaucrat creates divisions to 
gain power but a deep insight into a pro¬ 
blem does not depend on such artificial 
boundaries. For instance, a favoured set 
of academics appear in conferences and 
committees on diverse subjects, irrespec¬ 
tive of their specialisations. Others lower 
down in ranking but possibly more com¬ 
petent are left out. What matters is con¬ 
tacts and acceptability to the organising 
agency. 

A non-bureaucratic and non-hierar¬ 
chical set up would be greatly suited to the 
special requirements of higher education, 
namely, internal autonomy and scholar¬ 
ship. Since power has accompanied rank¬ 
ing, and ranking is not necessary for 
scholarship there is no reason to have for¬ 
mal gradations amongst academics. This 
would undermine the power of academic 
bureaucrats and lead to greater internal 
and external democratisation. One run¬ 
ning grade ought to be adequate for the 
needs of higher education. This may be 
set in the context of a national incomes 
policy as suggested in Kumar (1987). 

The scheme may be thought of as an 
automatic promotion scheme without a 
hierarchy. Clearly, the UGC and the 
education ministry can be expected to 
oppose the above scheme. So would the 
academic bureaucrats. It will be argued 
that such a system does not even prevail 
in Oxbridge or in IV League American 
universities, our present day ‘standards of 
excellence 1 . Furthermore, it may be sug¬ 
gested that people need incentive to work 
and the above reform would completely 
eliminate it. 

The chairman of UGC has suggested 
that being called a professor must truly 
denote something; an honour, a recogni¬ 
tion of excellence in one’s field. One 
cannot object to excellence being 
honoured. But this should not be the same 
as creating power centres and hierarchies. 
The two need not be synonymous as in 


the present system. It also needs to be 
remembered that even in the present 
system there are professors and professors. 
They are not all equal in merit and 
capability. Yet all of them are called pro¬ 
fessors. The academic community distin¬ 
guishes between their academic cap¬ 
abilities even though their ranks are the 
same. There is no reason why the same 
cannot apply to the academic community 
as a whole. In the alternative, many dif¬ 
ferent categories of professors would have 
to exist to distinguish between the meiit 
of different academics. 

There is also a flaw in the argument of 
giving incentive to work to motivate 
academics. If academics work only to 
advance from lecturers to readers to pro¬ 
fessors, then they would stop working, 
once they reach the top. There would be 
nothing more to look forward to except 
non-academic distinctions. The aspiration 
may be to gain power through othci 
means and to become academic bureau¬ 
crats and administrators. This is a familiar 
trend today. In the alternative, the logic 
of incentives would be to not promote the 
more prolific worker who is motivated by 
an incentive, test he stops working. Other¬ 
wise, one would condemn the system to 
having a non working top. 

Finally, there is little reason why India 
should not for once experiment with 
something different (than in the West) and 
act as the standard bearer, if successful. 
By the very nature of his work, as argued 
earlier, an academic produces quality 
work largely due to his internal motiva¬ 
tion. He needs peace and freedom from 
pressures. This is not to argue that 
administration is bad or that some 
academics ought not to go into adminis¬ 
tration to fulfil the needs of the institu¬ 
tions. But this need not create a hierarchy 
amongst academics nor need it create 
power centres 

It is necessary that academics control 
their own environment. Institutional func¬ 
tioning as opposed to individualised one 
is essential for internal autonomy. Posi¬ 
tions of power must be subject to checks 
from the community as a whole. College 
principals must be made to operate on 
policy matters through their staff coun¬ 
cils and its committees. Committee 
memberships and headships can be by 
rotation. If an IAS officer can be given 
charge of thousands of people in a district 
as a deputy commissioner at the age of 
32 or so, there is little reason why juniors 
in the academic ladder cannot be in com¬ 
mittees. Such democratisation ought to be 
made mandatory and not left to the 


whims of a few or of departments. 

Likewise, in the universities, there ought 
to be non-hierarchical representation on 
academic and executive councils, and in 
the departments. Representation through 
rotation or elections, with due weight to 
various considerations, is essentiqj. The 
influence of the society as a whole on the 
universities ought to be through the Court 
or the Senate with representation of a 
cross-section of the population. Projects 
and consultancies ought to be channelled 
through the departments rather than 
through individuals. The departments are 
the best suited to determine as to who 
would be the right person for the work. 
This would also insulate the individual 
from the pressures of the funding agency 
and protect his autonomy. Of course, 
funding agencies are free to take on their 
staff any suitable people they find and not 
come to the academic community for any 
special skills it may have to offer. 

Finally, the question of shirkers taking 
advantage of the freedom and autonomy 
likely to be available to them through the 
above proposals. There is no clear cut 
answer. However, the percentage of such 
people in any system would depend on its 
structure. If talent is attracted to academia 
and if selection is fair (though subjective), 
then these people would be motivated. 
Further, the environment would be such 
that work would distinguish between 
people. O.ice this becomes the criterion 
for distinction, rather than other factors 
like power, etc, the chances are work 
would get promoted. A person need not 
spend his time acquiring knowledge and 
getting various degrees only to shirk. 
People can find other equally remunera¬ 
tive but less demanding jobs to shirk. 
The life style and the nature of work 
would distinguish academia from other 
professions. 

To conclude, a highly talented indi¬ 
vidual deciding to enter academics 
through a proper career choice at the 
initial stage, and provided with adequate 
facilities and an atmosphere of freedom 
and stimulation from hi., peers is likely to 
contribute to society through growth in 
knowledge, loday, in the absence of 
democratic functioning, most of these 
ingredients are missing from the field of 
higher education. 
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I 

KASBE’S magnum opus runs into about 
four hundred pages. His earlier work which 
provoked a great deal of discussion and con¬ 
troversy (in certain circles) was a polemic 
against the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh 
(RSS). Its title 'Jhof (searchlight) itself 
underlined its polemical character. Another 
tidy volume written by Kasbe related to what 
he called Ambedkarvada (Ambedkarism). 
The latter work was a straightforward 
account aimed at placing Ambedkar in the 
centre of the ‘left* debate in Maharashtra. 
It was an attempt to put Ambedkar firmly 
on the ‘radical’ side of the social divide. It 
was, in a manner of speaking, a marxian or 
semi-marxian reading of Ambedkar. The 
latest book by Kasbe is one more contribu¬ 
tion m that direction. 

What follows is not a review of that book. 
My ‘reflections’ can be read and responded 
to without necessarily having read that 
book. The presentation owes its existence to 
that book in the sense that it was made in 
specific response to it. Kasbe’s book has 
created a space within which a debate among 
the academics and the left and dalit activists 
could and should take place. 

This is incidentally not an ‘academic’ 
book; rather it is a political one. It is a book 
of the dalit movement. A number of its 
reviews that 1 have read miss this central 
point. 1 here has been a great deal of useful 
textual criticism of Kasbe’s work. However 
being a political book it demands that the 
space it has created should be utilised and 
the readers should address themscls'es to the 
questions which have made the book pos¬ 
sible rather than to the book itself. In any 
event no answers, however tentative, would 
emerge nor would any relevant questions be 
asked if the politics that Kasbe has so firmly 
put in command were to be ignored. We can 
leave the academic studies of Marx and 
Ambedkar to western scholars. They can go 
on ’making sense of Marx’ as long as they 
like. Our problem is to make sense of our 
lives and oui struggles. This can be done 
only in terms of politics and political strug¬ 
gles. Kasbe’s book makes just that kind of 
attempt and takes a fresh look at Ambedkar 
and the struggle of the dalits. He is not 
interested in the question whether Marx and 
Ambedkar can be reconciled. He seems to 
be of the view that they have to be. One way 
of doing that, he obviously believes, is by 


providing a marxist or marxian, if you will, 
reading of Ambedkar. 

On an otherwise bleak political and intel¬ 
lectual scene in Maharashtra the only ray of 
hope is the tradition of writing social science 
in Marathi. Beginning with Jambhekar, 
Ranade, Tilak, Rajwade, Ketkar and the like 
the tradition of discussing and debating 
social science and history in Marathi has 
remained a major source of activating ideas. 
Our English-writing social scientists are 
blissfully unaware of this tradition. One 
good example of it is the history of marriage 
and family which Rajwade wrote more than 
five decades ago 1 and the initiative which 
S A Dange had taken in serialising that 
book in the CPI paper in the twenties. Our 
social scientists will not have anything to do 
with such things though. For them first 
things first: read Parsons and Merton. We 
do not take the natives seriously. 

Over the last few years there has been a 
spate of Scholastic’ writing. There have been 
angry debates on when and how the news 
of Japan’s defeat of Russia reached Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale. 2 In serious Marathi 
writing on social science and history there 
is an extraordinary impatience with theory. 
It is a measure of anti-intellectualism in 
Maharashtra today that the term Pothmistha 
(dogmatism) is employed for dismissing any 
kind of theoretically-oiiented work. If a 
given author is seen talking a marxist 
language, he is dubbed as karmatha (ortho¬ 
dox, rigid). A tradition is dying because of 
stark neglect by the university elite on the 
one hand and impatience with theory on the 
part of practitioners of historiography on the 
other. 

Against this background Kasbe’s'book 
rekindles the hope that not everything is 
dead yet. His book is well argued but more 
importantly invites you to think with it. My 
presentation, therefore, is not on the book. 
It is an attempt at thinking on the questions 
which Kasbe has thought about. Of course, 
he is not the firpt one to raise them. Within 
the left and dalit politics in Maharashtra 
(limited and weak both the movements un¬ 
doubtedly are) these questions are being 
raised time and again since the late sixties. 
What follows is an attempt at grappling with 
some of them. 

II 

Social and political life in Maharashtra 
has an extraordinarily lacklustre and stag¬ 


nant quality. Everthing seems to have come 
to a grinding halt. We have either a Bal 
Thackerey proclaiming a dharma yuddha 
(this neo-Hindu nationalist chief of the Shiv 
Sena does not know that the term dharma 
yuddha does not mean a crusade as he seems 
to believe) or a Sharad or two ( namely, 
Sharad Joshi, the leader of the Shetkari 
Sanghatana, and Sharad Pa war, who has 
joined the Congress(I) recently) collecting 
mammoth crowds essentially aimed at 
demonstrating how large their constituen¬ 
cies are. Sharad Joshi managed to get close 
to a hundred thousand women for the 
melawa (gathering) at a small taluq place 
called Chandwad in Nasik district. (This 
gathering of peasant women, a third Sharad 
assures us was bigger than what the CP1(M) 
front organisation AIDWA managed to col¬ 
lect at its THvandrum session. The third 
Sharad of Maharashtra politics is Sharad 
Patil, formerly of the C’Pl(M), now the 
iounder president of his own Communist 
Party.) However, these are stirrings not on 
the side of social transformation but rather 
on the side of consolidation. The all- 
pervasive ‘peace* in the social life of 
Maharashtra is, to say the least, frightening. 

It may be that nobody seems to know the 
way out of the current ennui. There have 
been a number of debates on socio-political 
issues, big and small. But they have not con¬ 
tributed to political movements in terms of 
their consolidation and expansion and 
guidance to the activists. Prabodhana (the 
word is commonly used for what has come 
to be known in the historiography of modern 
India as ‘renaissance* during the colonial 
period and the new awakening that it 
generated), as a concept, Kasbe argues, 
includes "destruction” (of the old and the 
outmoded). In that sense, although he does 
not say that, the use of the term ‘renaissance* 
for this period of modern history especially 
of Bengal and Maharashtra would be mis¬ 
placed. Anyway such destructive prabodhana 
is scarcely visible today. If the prabodhana 
of the nineteenth century has been defeated 
by a resurgence of the old values and the 
orthodoxy, as indeed it has been, the left and 
the dalit movements are the most im¬ 
mediately affected by this development. 
Kasbe’s book is a response to this crisis. 

Beginning with the 70s two questions have 
become quite important in Maharashtra (as 
elsewhere). One of them is the question of 
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caste and class. The other is that of the 
relationship between the marxist left and the 
movements which would claim Phule and 
Ambedkar as their philosophers. Along with 
these two major questions politics in 
Maharashtra came to be characterised by the 
presence of a large number of voluntary 
groups. They popularised 'the cult of 
experience’ ( anubhulivada ). This cult 
especially fashionable in Maharashtra bases 
itself on the logic that the existing theories 
of revolution and change (by that are usually 
meant marxist theories) have demonstrated 
their poverty. It is important, therefore, to 
realise that the actual experience in the mass 
struggles and organisation work is adequate. 
Such theoretical insights that we need would 
be provided by this work. It is not necessary, 
indeed it is positively harmful, to get bog¬ 
ged down by theories. This would be a rough 
summary of the anubhulivada argument. It 
has been a dominant school of thought in 
Maharashtra beginning with the 70s. The 
two questions mentioned above have been 
variously answered. One knows what the 
answeis have been like. They could not have 
been useful; for no united movement of the 
exploited has emerged. Added to that has 
been the anubhulivada spokesmen’s im¬ 
patience with theory. These developments 
have resulted in a setback to the movements 
committed to politics of the left and of social 
transformation. The tradition of prabodhana 
has been threatened on all sides by the all- 
out offensive by the reactionary and semi¬ 
fascist foices. There i< a crisis on all the four 
fronts of prabodhana, organisation, strug¬ 
gle and theory. 

Ill 

In Indian society more paiticularly the 
Hindu society the question of th ejali and 
varna is a central question. What does the 
political experience of the last four decades 
teach us? We know of many movements and 
parties whose political strategies are based 
on the understanding that caste is central tc 
Indian social reality. However, apart from 
reiterating that belief on every conceivable 
occasion they have done precious little to 
actually fight the caste systems. The result 
has been that these movements have 
declined. Some of them are on their death¬ 
beds. The marxist movements have still not 
been able to make a dent in most of north 
India. They are holding on to their domi¬ 
nance in two or three states. But it is clear 
that they are better off than the movements 
(socialist, for example) which always claimed 
a better understanding of the Indian reality. 
While it is true that electoral and parliamen¬ 
tary politics cannot and should not be the 
whole of politics, it should be obvious that 
the survival of left-oriented governments in 
a flew states (even in three states as is the case 
today) is useful to the politics of social 
transformation in this country. It should be 
clear by now that the traditional anti-marxist 
stance of the liberals and the socialists in 
Maharashtra has not only been sterile but 
has also led to their own decline and fall. 

Does this sound polemical? Perhaps it is. 

a 


It must be faced squarely however that in 
Maharashtra today we are witnessing a 
curious phenomenon. A section of the daiits 
which is otherwise quite vocal about revolu¬ 
tionary social change has made up with the 
ruling party presumably on the assumption 
that the Congress!!) is somehow above caste 
and class. On rhe other hand, the people 
who have at every o; port unity emphasised 
their ‘understanding’ of the caste pheno¬ 
menon have not been able to make any 
political gams even at the zilla parishad level, 
let alone at the state level. It has become 
necessary, in Maharashtra at any rale, to 
state quite categorically that Marx's thought 
has not become outdated and that no signi¬ 
ficant people's movement can be built 
without it. The faiiuie of the socialists and 
the non-marxist daiits underlines this. 

Equally one cannot ignore the fact that 
the marxists themselves have just started 
thinking systematically about varna and yah. 
There is no dearth of marxist analyses of our 
economy. But clearly there is a giave shor¬ 
tage of marxist discussions of the theoretical 
and empirical aspects of caste. There have 
been suggestions that the leadership of the 
left movements has been dominated by the 
high-caste people and this might explain the 
relative lack of interest among left circles to 
look at the problem of jati and varna 
squarely. This explanation is less than con¬ 
vincing, for carried to its logical extremity 
it would imply that the brahmins should not 
have been in politics in the first instance. 
They should cither be playing cricket or 
entering the banking profession. No logic 
could be more self-defeating. It is an expla¬ 
nation which posits that a given leadership 
because of its caste cannot be interested in 
politics which goes beyond caste. The 
experience of the revolutionary movements 
all over the world does not lend any support 
to such a formulation. That this leadership 
has not paid as much attention to the institu¬ 
tions ot the jail and varna is true enough 
but to explain it in terms of the caste-origin 
of the leadership is in the final analysis tc# 
suggest that a given leadership is in existen¬ 
tial terms doomed to be the leadership of 
that caste alone: To argue that is interpreting 
the world without a view to changing it. 

01 course, to state this is no solution to 
the problem. It is indeed true that the ques¬ 
tion as to whit is the status of ’caste* in the 
strategy and tactics of those who wish to 
conduct the struggle towards socio-political 
change of revolutionary proportions has not 
been faced There have been groups in this 
country who have organised one or two caste 
groups or the adivasis in a given area. It is 
not yet fully recognised (among the various 
small groups in Maharashtra certainly, 
perhaps in India as a whole as well) that such 
organisation-work, however noble it might 
be, does not contribute towards the larger 
nation-wide social transformation. 

In Marathi literature a new genre has 
come into existence: It consists of apparently 
socio-political but basically literary writing 
on the adivasis, the devadasis, the tobacco- 
workers, the nomadic castes and what hfeve 


you. It does make for fine reading. 3 But 
nothing could be more apolitical and hfcnce 
anti-political in literature. There has been a 
scries of fine literary pieces outlining in vivid 
detail the frightening social tensions, repres¬ 
sion and the pauperisation oi the peasantry, 
the low and nomadic castes. These writers 
know their Marathi very well. An average 
reader unfoitunately takes these books to be 
critiques of existing social tensions and 
unequal society, i e, as political documents. 

It is necessaiy to say this because in Maha¬ 
rashtra today the distinction between 
literature and polilical philosophy iv being 
eliminated lo the disadvantage of the latter. 
Flooding of the literary maiket by such 
books has made it necessary for the marxists 
to intervene in the contusion being spread 
in a veiy systematic manner. This is not to 
underestimate those woiks as literature. It 
is only to attack then pretensions as political 
philosophy. It is necessary to do so because 
these books represent at the literary level the 
widespread political confusion on the ques¬ 
tion of situating ‘caste 1 in the ever sharpen¬ 
ing caste-class struggle. It is imperative, 
thcrctore, that the political question be 
viewed politically. That Maharashtra state 
and the critical establishment in Marathi has 
been more than kind to such literary works 
is a sure sign that the ruling elite has seen 
the ‘political* value of these works. Anyway, 
it is apolitical imperative that ‘caste’ be pro- 
peiiy situated in these struggles. It is also 
inescapable for the daiits that they cannot 
think as though ‘class’ did not exist. 

If this is plausible at all, it would be easy 
to see that the problem is not one of inter¬ 
relationship between the vai ious groups of 
the Repuolican Party or the Dalit Panther 
and the marxists of various variety. Nor is 
it a question ol choosing between Marx and 
Ambedkar or Gandhi. The question is that 
of formulation of the revolutionary strategy 
for this society, its philosophy, its sources 
and so on. The thinkers and the movements 
which wilt provide these formulations will 
be truly revolutionary. It is a task to be 
undertaken by a collective. But that collec¬ 
tive, it seems fairly clear, caa consist only 
of marxists and those who trace their intel¬ 
lectual and revolutionaiy pedigree to Phule 
and Ambedkar. Those who think that Vaste* 
is a matter of superstructure or those who 
think that they have nothing to learn from 
Phule and Ambedkar and contrary-wise 
those who think that there are no ‘classes’ 
in Indian society or Marx and Ienin are not 
relevant m the understanding of Indian 
society cannot be a part of that collective. 
In my opinion Kasbc’s book is based on this 
understanding. But that is en passant. 

IV 

If it is recognised that our concerns today 
should relate to the theory and praxis of total 
social transformation, the meeting ground 
and differences between Ambedkar and 
Marx become quite central to them. Fortu¬ 
nately Kasbe does not take the position 
currently quite fashionable in Maharashtra 
(and elsewhere in the country as well) that 
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he would have nothing to do with the esta¬ 
blished theories. His argument rather is that 
the theory of social transformation in this 
country has two main sources. One source 
is clearly the marxist method with emphasis 
on historical materialism and the other 
source is the interpretation of Indian history 
made by Phule and Ambedkar. There arc 
many writers who describe Marx as a 
mahapurusha (an outstanding man) or a 
guru (teacher) and then conclude that almost 
everything he wrote was obsolete, illogical 
and generally irrelevant. The propensity of 
Marathi writers to use semi-spiritual terms 
to describe great men is amazing. It is 
obvious that not every word used by Marx 
or for that matter anyone else can be cor¬ 
rect. Perhaps it is an Asian attitude which 
makes people talk oi great men in terms of 
gurudeva (the teacher with a capital T). In 
Deng’s China this tendency is described as 
whateverism —‘Whatever Mao Zedong said 
is correct or is the last word'. Marx or 
Ambedkar are either treated like that or are 
called mahapurmhas and forgotten., No 
gnoseology would emerge from VJarx’s 
thought if it is treated as a revealed word. 

It would, therefore, be important to raise 
the basic question which is what the mean¬ 
ing of belonging to a dalit movement or a 
working class movement could possibly be. 
It would not be possible to answer that 
unless one approaches this question in terms 
ot Mars's method. It is not my purpose heie 
to go into all its details. But some features 
of it and the conclusions they lead to are 
particularly iclcvant to the movements in 
Maha'ashtia today. I shall therefore refer 
only to the following- 

(1) There cannot be two opinions on what 
Marx's protect was. It was to understand the 
world (of capitalism) and to change it. 
Today's epoch is one of national and inter¬ 
national capitalism. This means that there 
is no longer any pure pre-capitalist social 
formation There is no society where the pre¬ 
capitalist social formations arc not mixed up 
with capitalist fuimations. In short there is 
no longer any pure caste system. Class is 
superimposed on caste Further the capitalist 
epoch is distinguished by the fact that in no 
earlier social formation do class differences 
and contradictions of every conceivable kind 
come more sharply to the fore In short if 
needs to be re-emphasised in view of the 
dominant school of thought in Maharashtra 
today that the centrality of class-struggle is 
more and not less in a typical caste-society 
such as ours. It ts important, however, to 
note that analysis of classes in 
Maharashtrian society (naturally in Indian 
society as a whole as well) remains an un¬ 
fulfilled project. At the same time since 
Capitalism' is an international system (the 
first in human history) the apparently ‘load’ 
phenomena cannot he undei stood in entirety 
without reference to the international 
character of capitalism. This would apply 
particularly to the remarkable innocence 
that the dalit leadership betrays of world 
developments as a whole and especially of 
imperialism. 


(2) Marx’s method is dialectical. Only a 
dialectical understanding of the ontology 
and history of the caste society would be 
useful for strategies of social change. 
Ambedkar has said that this society is 
divided into many castes and sub-castes and 
yet has an internal unity. In short he under¬ 
stood the need of a dialectical formulation 
of the unity of Indian history and culture. 

(3) Marx opened the possibility of social 
science aimed at changing social reality. 
There is a Sanskrit adage which says that 
only that learning is true which leads to 
liberation sa vidya ya vimuktaye. One can 
perhaps restate it to describe Marx's position 
thus: sa vidya ya samaja vimuktaye: Only 
that knowledge is true which leads to libera¬ 
tion of society. Likewise by emphasising the 
universal character of capitalism he sug¬ 
gested that the revolutionary class also is 
universal. A struggle can no longer be 
limited to one society or one state. 

(4) One has to take a look at the concept 
of class from the perspective of univcrsalism. 
The concept of revolutionary class is a 
universal concept. The task of identifying 
that revolutionary class in a given situation 
and in a given country is not accomplished 
only by stating that the working class is a 
revolutionary class. In India this problem 
could be more specifically posed: What is 
the role of caste system in tiaditional 
production relations? In short is ‘caste’ 
relevant to our understanding of the Indian 
proletariat? 

The foregoing discussion would have 
hopefully underlined the relevance of the 
marxist method to the contemporary project 
of the movements of the dalits and the 
working people. 

V 

We can now turn to Ambedkar. lb be sure, 
Ambedkar’s position cannot be described as 
entirely congruous wiih the marxist position. 
But to say that is to miss the point that the 
traditional formulation of Marx contra 
Ambedkar or caste contra class has not 
taken us Very far. It would be far more fruit¬ 
ful to realise that at the present conjucture 
of history their positions are and can be seen 
as non-antagonistic and even complemen¬ 
tary. In this regard the following points may 
be made: 

(1) Ambedkar thought of the questions of 
untouchability as a question of exploitation. 
His argument has been that the Indian 
society (through the caste-system) created a 
unique system of exploitation. His notion 
of caste as enclosed class makes caste a part 
of production-relations of traditional Indian 
society. 

(2) Ambedkar distinguished between 
dhamma and dharm'a. The distinction that 
he made was not linguistic. Dhamma is a 
Prakrit (Pali) form of the Sanskrit dharma. 
What then is the distinction? It would seem 
that in making this distinction, he was 
alluding to the dialectics of the vaidika and 
the gvaidika understanding of dharma. 
Traditionally the philosophical struggle in 
India has not been between idealism and 


materialism as in the west but rather between 
the vaidika and the avaidika schools of 
Indian philosophy. Ambedkar was not the 
first to make this distinction. But he was the 
first to relate that distinction to the struggle 
for social transformation. 

(3) One must also look at this conversion 
to Buddhism in that light. It was not inten¬ 
ded to be simply a movement from one 
church to another. With the majority of neo- 
Buddhists, one fears, it has come to mean 
that. Ambedkar himself has become for 
them a demi-god. Nothing could be more 
removed from his intentions. His conversion 
to Buddhism was an attempt to restate the 
Buddhist antithesis to the brahmanical thesis. 

If this is the case, as I believe it to be; the 
struggle against brahmanism within the 
dialectical unity of this society becomes a 
primary task of the exploited people. 
Dharmakranti (religious revolution) was 
more important to him than dharmantara 
(religious change). 

A movement or a struggle for social 
transformation cannot emerge unless these 
features of the marxist method and the 
Ambedkarite understanding are taken into 
account. The inability or reluctance to see 
the ‘international’ aspect of capitalism has 
made the dalit movement totally oblivious 
to the phenomenon of imperialism or the 
problems of exploitation in the third world 
or the conflict between socialism and 
capitalism. 

In our age and time even a caste-struggle 
cannot be a struggle in one country. Equally 
the marxists would have to see that the issue 
of the left attitudes to the caste-questions 
and the caste-conflicts cannot be a purely 
strategic or tactical question. It is important 
for them to realise that they have not worked 
out a theoretical understanding of a system 
which perhaps was the Indian version of a 
class-system in the pre-capitalist stage of 
development of this society. 1 cannot claim 
to have any answers. But the ‘collective* that 
I have talked of above'has to grapple with 
these questions. The Indian people’s move¬ 
ment cannot advance without it. It may be 
necessary to read Ambedkar m a marxian 
way and, no less important, read Marx's 
Indian writings in a Phule-Ambedkarian 
way. I do not think that I am being unfair 
to Kasbe if I were to argue that that is, at 
any ratr should be, the moral of his book. 

Notes 

[This review article is a slightly revised and ex¬ 
panded version of a presentation in Marathi 
prepared for a seminar on R Kasbe’s nook.] 

1 V V Rajwade, “Bhaifctiya Viwahasansthecha 
Itihas” (in Marathi), first published in serial 
form in various magazines from 1923 
onwards; reissued in book form by Pragatika 
Paustaka Pftkashana (Pune, 1976k 

2 The reference here is to the controversy over 
the history of the freedom movement written 
by Kumar Ketkar, “Katha Swatantryachin” 
(in Marathi); Pune 1986. 

3 There have been many ‘good’ books of this 
genre published in Marathi. 1 do not ques¬ 
tion their literary value. It is -the political 
understanding which, inspires such books 
which is questionable. 
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Unitary Elements in a Federal Constitution 

V M Dandekar 

In regard to centre-state relations, two important institutions, the Finance Commission and the Planning Com¬ 
mission, have tended to work in opposite directions. The Finance Commission strives to ensure the financial 
autonomy of the states so that they may fulfil satisfactorily the functions assigned to them by the constitution. 
The Planning Commission brings the states into a national plan frame and leaves them hardly any sphere which 
they may call their own so that the country may move, without deviation or distortion, along the path of planned 
development of the Planning Commission’s conception. 

This paper first outlines how successive Finance Commissions have striven to preserve and promote the federal 
character of the Indian union and then examines how successive Planning Commissions have imposed and pro¬ 
moted unitary elements in the system. 


THE Indian constitution does not explicitly 
use the term ‘federation’. Instead, Article 1 
declares that India that is Bharat shall be 
a Union of states. B R Ambedkar explained 
that in this the drafting committee had 
merely followed the usage in the preamble 
to the British North America Act, 1986. Of 
course, that does not make India a unitary 
state: The basic difference between a unitary 
system and a federal system is that, while 
in the former the demarcation of powers 
between the national and the sub-national 
governments is made by the national govern¬ 
ment, in the latter this demarcation is made 
by a written constitution which is the source 
of authority of the national and the sub¬ 
national govet nments both. This is true of 
the Indian constitution. In its Seventh 
Schedule, the constitution lays down in great 
detail, in three lists, namely the union list, 
the state list and the concurrent list, the 
distribution of legislative powers between the 
union and the states. Moreover, it recognises 
that the division of the legislative powers 
must be supported by a division of financial 
powers and demarcates the spheres of taxa¬ 
tion into two lists, a union list and a state 
list, to be exploited independently and 
exclusively by the union and states. 

Further, anticipating that the revenues of 
the states from taxes in the state list may fall 
short of the states’ expenditure on functions 
assigned to them, the constitution provides 
a comprehensive arrangement for sharing 
between the union and the states the 
revenues from some of the taxes in the union 
list. For this purpose, it requires that an 
independent finance commission shall be 
appointed at the end of every fifth year or 
earlier if the president considers it necessary. 
The recommendations of the commission 
are generally honoured. Evidently, these 
arrangements- have so far worked well and 
the federal intentions of the constitution 
have been fulfilled reasonably satisfactorily. 
The Ninth Finance Commission has been 
recently appointed. 

But the constitution did not anticipate 
that the country would soon adopt the 
strategy of planned development and did not 
provide for the appointment of q Planning 


Commission with well defined powers and 
functions. The planning commissions sub¬ 
sequently appointed are not statutory bodies 
as are the finance commissions and, not 
being creation of the constitution, they do 
not suffer any constitutional limitations on 
their powers. They are appointed by the 
union government and essentially are organs 
of that government. A planning commission 
by the nature of its functions and objectives 
is inherently unitary and not federal in its 
intentions and operations and successive 
planning commissions, in the name of real 
and supposed needs of planned develop¬ 
ment, have tended to expand and extend the 
authority of the union government often in 
total disregard of the federal intentions of 
the constitution. The late C N Annadurai, 
then chief minister of Tkmil Nadu, had 
sensed this. While presenting the budget to 
the state legislature on June 17, 1967 he said, 
“There has been considerable change in the 
matrix of centre-state financial relations 
since the provisions of the constitution in 
this regard were settled. There have been a 
number of new trends and developments 
which could not have been visualised when 
the Indian constitution was framed. The 
constitution had already provided for con¬ 
siderable concentration of powers in the 
hands of the central government. Through 
a new institution which was beyond the ken 
of the architects of the constitution, the 
centre has acquired still larger powers caus¬ 
ing concern about the position of the stales. 
This new development relates to economic 
planning. The powers which the central 
government has assumed in regard to mobili- 
satjon, allocation, and pattern of utilisation 
of resources for the plan have reduced the 
states to the status of supplicants for aid from 
the centre." The protest has gone unheeded. 

Unitary Bias of Constitution 

It must be admitted that such unitary 
tendencies have been facilitated by a certain 
underlying theme of subordination of the 
states which runs right through the constitu¬ 
tion. For instance, after distributing the 
legislative powers in three lists, the union list, 
the state list, and the concurrent list, residual 


subiccts, that is those not covered by the 
three lists, are left with the union' F.ven in 
matters in the concurrent list, the constitu¬ 
tion provides that the union government 
shall prevail. Commercial and industrial 
policy, production, supply and distribution 
of foodstuffs, price control, trade unions, 
industrial and labour disputes, employment 
and unemployment and above all economic 
and social planning are placed in the con¬ 
current list and the union has the final say 
in all these matters. 

The state list is impressive: agriculture, 
irrigation, industries, labour, trade and com¬ 
merce, production, distribution and supply 
of goods, regulation of mines and mineral 
developm :nt, education and public health 
all appear in the state list. But in almost each 
case, there are provisos and exceptions. For 
instance, industries declared by parliament 
by law to be necessary foi the purpose of 
defence or for the prosecution of war, and 
industries the control of which is declared 
to be expedient in public interest are <n the 
union list. This also applies to the regula¬ 
tion of mines and mineral development. 
Besides, Article 249 empowers the parlia¬ 
ment to make laws with respect to any matter 
in the state list, if the council of states (Kajya 
Sabha) declares by a resolution supported 
by at least two-thuds of the members present 
and voting that it is necessary or expedient 
in the national interest. Thus, in spite of its 
written character, the constitution has im¬ 
parted a great deal of flexibility to the divi¬ 
sion of powers between the union and the 
states with a bias generally in favour ol the 
union enabling it to expand and extend its 
authority as and when it felt necessaiy. Per¬ 
ceptively, Ambedkai had said that the Indian 
constitution was 'both unitary as well as 
federal according to the tequirements of time 
and circumstances”. [Quoted in Granville 
Austin, "The Indian Constitution: Comer 
Stone of Nation”, p 188, Oxford, 1972 ] 
The historical circumstances in which the 
country became independent and accepted 
the strategy of planned economic develop¬ 
ment have also helped to emphasise the 
unitary rather than the federal elements in 
the constitution. Independent India inheri- 
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ted a war-shattered and food-short economy 
and wartime food and price controls stressed 
the need for central action. Foreign exchange 
and import control, distribution of scarce 
commodities such as coal, steel, and cement, 
and regulation of inter-state trade and com¬ 
merce necessary for price control could all 
be entrusted only to the union government. 
There prevailed and exists even today wide 
popular support for the concept of planned 
development so that not just the Planning 
Commission but also the National Develop¬ 
ment Council and even the states have all 
along supported enthusiastically an ambi¬ 
tious plan. Planned development requires 
licensing of industries to conserve capital 
resources, to prevent their diversion into 
wasteful channels, and to ensure industrial 
dispersal into all regions; only the union 
government could administer the requisite 
licensing system. Socialist emphasis on the 
public sector increased immensely the powers 
of the union. Though the public sector was 
not confined to the union, the bigger indus¬ 
trial corporations and even more so the 
financial institutions such as the Life In¬ 
surance Corporation, the commercial and 
the development banks all came to be owned 
and controlled by the union government. The 
concept that certain minimum needs of the 
people must be satisfied all over the country 
gave the union government a mandate to lay 
down national targets, including those in the 
state sector such as irrigation, roads, food- 
grains production, education, public health, 
etc, and to freely exercise union authority to 
achieve them. Occasional voicing of concern 
for the states’ autonomy within the federal 
constitution was branded as parochial. 

Thus, the two important institutions, the 
Finance Commission and the Planning 
Commission, have tended to work in oppo¬ 
site directions. The Finance Commission 
strives to ensure the financial autonomy of 
the states so that they may fulfil satis¬ 
factorily the functions assigned to them by 
the constitution. The Planning Commission 
brings the states into a national plan frame 
and leaves them hardly any sphere which they 
may call their own so that the country may 
move, without deviation or distortion, along 
the path of planned development of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission's conception. We shall first 
outline how the successive Finance Commis¬ 
sions have striven to preserve and promote 
the federal character of the Indian Union 
and then turn to sec how the successive Plan¬ 
ning Commissions have imposed and pro¬ 
moted unitary elements into the system. 

Division of Financial Powers 

We may begin with a brief account of the 
division of the financial powers between the 
union and the states. For good reason, the 
more productive sources of revenue such as 
the income and the corporation tax and the 
duties of customs and excises are assigned 
to the union government. Besides, residuary 
powers of taxation are also vested in the 
union government. The major taxes assigned 
to the states are: Hues on sales and pur¬ 
chases; land taxes including land revenue and 


agricultural income tax; taxes on lands and 
buildings, duties of excise on alcoholic liquor 
for human consumption; taxes on vehicles 
and on goods and passengers carried by road 
or inland waterways; taxes on luxuries 
including taxes on entertainment, amuse¬ 
ments, etc; rates of stamp duty, and taxes 
on professions, trades, callings, and employ¬ 
ment. The intention was to avoid overlap¬ 
ping between union and states' jurisdiction 
through exclusive allocation. Nevertheless, 
much overlapping exists because, while the 
nomenclature and the mode of levy are dif¬ 
ferent, the. bases arc common for several 
pairs of taxes in the two groups. For instance, 
the sales taxes and the octroi impinge cm the 
same base as the union excise duty all being 
levied on gross value basis. Again, the tax 
on goods carried by road or inland water¬ 
ways adds to the costs in the same way as 
does octroi, fixes on lands and buildings 
assigned to the states (and delegated .by the 
states to local authorities) overlap with the 
net worth tax levied by the union govern¬ 
ment. Similarly, the stamp duty on capital 
transactions overlaps to some extent with the 
capital gains tax, though the former is sup¬ 
posed to be borne by the buyer and the lat¬ 
ter by the seller. Thus, in spite of separation 
of their taxation spheres, the union govern¬ 
ment can and does deprive the states of part 
of the revenues from taxes assigned to them. 

The proceeds of the taxes levied by the 
union government constitute about two- 
thirds and of those levied by the states about 
one-third of the proceeds of all taxes. For 
instance, in 1985-86, according to revised 
estimates, the share of the proceeds of the 
taxes levied by the union government was 
67.19 per cent. Over the years, this propor¬ 
tion has varied from 65 to a little above 70 
but there is no systematic trend and there 
is no evidence that the states have lagged 
behind in their tax effort. This is noteworthy 
because over the years the level of overall 
taxation in relation to the gross domestic 
product has nearly doubled. For instance, 
the gross domestic product (at market prices) 
in 1985-86 is estimated at Rs 2,43,551 crore. 
In that yfear, the combined proceeds of the 
taxes levied by the union and states amoun¬ 
ted to Rs 42,372 crore which is 17.40 per cent 
of the GDP. In 1961-62, this was 9.66 per 
cent. In this large and possibly strenuous tax 
effort, the states have maintained their share 
of about one-third. 

In comparison, the states’ share in the 
combined revenue expenditure of the union 
and the states has been more than half. For 
instance, in 1985-86, the combined revenue 
expenditure of the union and the states 
amounted Rs 59,138 crore. The states' 
revenue expenditure constituted 55.9 per cent 
of the total. Over the years, this has fluc¬ 
tuated between 51 and 57 per cent but again 
there is no trend. Clearly, the management 
of normal government in the states is no 
better or worse than in the union. 

As mentioned earlier, the constitution 
provides for sharing the revenues of some 
of the taxes in the union list. The main pro¬ 
visions are as follows: the revenues from 


some of the taxes in the union list are not 
shared at all; they accrue entirely to the 
union government. There are duties of 
customs, corporation tax, tares on capital 
assets (excluding agricultural land) and taxes 
on the capital of companies. Certain duties 
in the union list are levied by the union but 
collected and appropriated by the states. 
These are stamp duties and excise duties on 
medicinal and toilet preparations. Certain 
taxes in the union list are levied and collected 
by the union government but are assigned 
entirely to the states. These are estate and 
succession duties in respect of property other 
than agricultural land, terminal taxes on 
goods or passengers carried by railways, sea 
or air; taxes on railway fares and freights, 
taxes on transactions in stock exchanges and 
future markets (other than stamp duties), 
taxes on the sale or purchase of newspapers 
and on advertisements published therein, 
and taxes on sales or purchases taking place 
in inter-state trade or commerce. The duties 
and taxes in the latter two categories men¬ 
tioned above are respectively covered by 
Articles 268 and 269 of the constitution and 
their intention seems to be to directly aug¬ 
ment the revenues of the states without 
leading to distortions and undesirable dif¬ 
ferentiation in the distribution of tax burden. 

Of greater importance are the provisions 
of Articles 270 and 272. Article 270 requires 
that the proceeds of taxes on income other 
than agricultural income in the union list 
levied and collected by the union government 
shall be shared between the union and the 
states. Corporation tax is specifically exclu¬ 
ded. Article 272 requires that the proceeds 
of union duties of excise other than such 
duties of excise on medicinal and toilet 
preparations may be shared with the states 
if parliament by law so provides. Besides, 
Article 275 authorises the parliament to pro¬ 
vide for giving grants-in-aid to such states 
as may be determined to be in need of assis¬ 
tance. and stipulates specifically that dif¬ 
ferent sums may be fixed for different states. 

Finance Commissions* Dispensation 

A Finance Commission is appointed every 
five years to review the arrangements made 
under these provisions and suggest any 
changes therein. Successive Finance Com¬ 
missions have tended to enlarge the devolu¬ 
tion of taxes to the states. The First Finance 
Commission assigned to the states 55 per 
cent of the net proceeds of income tax. This 
was raised to 60,66.67 and 75 per cent by 
the Second, Third, and the Fourth Finance 
Commissions respectively. The Fifth Finance 
Commission retained it at 75 per cent. It was 
raised to 80 and 85 per cent by the Sixth and 
Seventh Finance Commissions respectively. 
The Eighth Finance Commission kept it at 
85 per'cent. Presumably, there is not much 
room left to raise it further if the union 
government is to be left with some incen¬ 
tive to levy and collect the income tax. 

Regarding the union excise duties, the 
First Finance Commission recommended 
that excise duties on only three commodities, 
namely tobacco, matches, and vegetable pro- 
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ducts should be shared and fixed the share 
of the states at 40 per cent. The Second 
Finance Commission expanded the list to 
include sugar, tea, coffee, paper, and 
vegetable non-essential oils but reduced the 
states’ share to 25 per cent. The Third 
Finance Commission included in the divisi¬ 
ble pool excise duties from all commodities 
except those on which the yield was less than 
Rs SO lakh a year but reduced the states’ 
share to 20 per cent. The Fourth Finance 
Commission admitted all commodities with¬ 
out exception and retained the states’ share 
at 20 per cent. The Fifth Finance Commis¬ 
sion went a step furthei and included in the 
divisible pool special excise duties from 
1972-73 and retained the states’ share to 20 
per cent. The Sixth Finance Commission 
recommended that the revenues from cesses 
on excisable commodities levied under 
special enactments and reserved for special 
purposes should not be included in the divi¬ 
sible pool. On the othei hand, it recommen¬ 
ded that the revenues from auxiliary duties 
on excisable commodities levied in replace¬ 
ment of regulatory duties under the Finance 
Act of 1973 should be brought into the divi¬ 
sible pool liom 1976-77 onwards. The states’ 
shjic was kept unchanged at 20 per cent. 

\ quantum tump was made by the Seventh 
Finance Commission. Its stated objective 
was that the scheme ot fiscal transfers 
should leave as mans states as possible with 
a surplus on revenue account and that the 
bulk of fiscal transfers should be b> wav of 
tax shares and that giants-in-aid should have 
a icsidual role. Accordingly, it raised the 
states' share from earlier 20 pet cent to 40 
per cent. It clarified that the divisible pool 
would include ail union excise duties by 
whatever name called but exclude additional 
excise duties levied in lieu of sales tax and 
cesses earmarked for special pm poses and 
the additional duties ot excise on certain 
textiles and textile articles w hich, under law, 
are not to be distnbuted among the states. 
The Eighth Finance Commission substan¬ 
tially maintained that position but raised the 
states’ share fuithcr to 45 per ant. Following 
the precedent, the Ninth Finance 
Commission may raise it to 50 pei cent. 
There is not much else left to do 
Thus, over the years, the share of the states 
in the income tax and the union excise duties 
has increased. Moreover, its distribution 
between the states has become increasingly 
more equitable and progressive: This was 
achieved by adopting distribution formulae 
which would give poorer states a larger 
share. As at present, following the recom¬ 
mendations of the Eighth Finance Commis¬ 
sion, only 10 per cent of the states’ share of 
the income tax if distributed among them 
in proportion to their own contribution in 
the collection of that tax. Of the balance, 
23 per cent is distributed in proportion to 
their population, another 23 pier cent in pro¬ 
portion to inverse of their per capita income 
multiplied by their population, and the 
balance 50 per cent in proportion to the dif¬ 
ference btnween their per capita income from 
the highest per capita income of any state 
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which at present is Punjab. Similar prin¬ 
ciples apply to the distribution of the states 
share in the union excise duties being 45 per 
cent. Of this 3 per cent is set aside for 
distribution to the states with a deficit even 
after the devolution. Of the balance 40 per 
cent, 25 per cent is distributed in proportion 
to the population, 23 per cent in proportion 
to the inverse of the per capita income 
multiplied by the population and the remain¬ 
ing SO per cent in proportion to the dif¬ 
ference between their per capita income and 
the highest per capita income of any state. 

According to the assessment of the Eighth 
Finance Commission, only six out of the 22 
states would have a surplus in their non-plan 
revenue account without the devolution of 
income tax, estate duty, and union excise 
duties. They are Gujarat, Haryana, Karna¬ 
taka, Maharashtra, Pupjaik and Ihmil Nadu. 
Their combined revenue surplus for the five- 
year period 1984-89 is estimated at Rs 8,064, 
crore. The remaining 16 states which include 
the six special category states namely 
Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, Meghalaya, 
Nagaland* Sikkim, and T-ipura, would have 
a revenue deficit. Their combined deficit for 
the Five-year period 1984-89 is estimated at 
Rs 18,445 crore. After the devolution of the 
income tax, estate duty and Union excise 
dunes. It of the 22 states show a revenue 
surplus which for the Five-year period 
1984-89 is estimated at Rs 26,775 crore. The 
remaining 11 states continue to have a 
revenue deficit even after devolution. These 
include, besides the six special category 
slates, Assam, Orissa, West Bengal, Jammu 
and Kashmir, and Rajasthan. Rajasthan has 
a small deficit only in the first year of the 
period namely 1984-85. The combined defi¬ 
cit of all the deficit states for the Five-year 
period 1984-89 is estimated at Rs 1,513 crore. 
The Finance Commission seeks to meet this 
deficit by grants-in-aid amounting to Rs 1,691 
croie under Article 275 of the constitution. 
Besides, there are grants-in-aid for upgrada- 
tion of services; for meeting special problems; 
and as margin money for Financing of relief. 
All these grants-m-aid are under Article 275 
and they amount to Rs 3,769 crore for the 
five-year period 1984-89. 

Growing Transfers 

It will be readily admitted that this is a 
commendable implementation of the provi¬ 
sions and intentions of a federal constitution. 
Over the years, the transfer of i."venue 
resources from the union to the states under 
the recommendations of the successive fin¬ 
ance commissions has increased. According 
to revised estimates, in 1985-86, the gross tax 
revenues of the union government amounted 
lo Rs 28,469.5 crore. The states’ share 
amounted to Rs 7,490.3 crore constituting 
26.31 per cent of the gross tax revenues. In 
1961-62, this was only 16.98 per cent. Again, 
in 1985-86, the net tax revenues of the union 
government, net of the states' share, together 
with its non-tax revenues amounted to 
Rs £9,021.3 crore. In that year, the non-plan 
grants-in-aid to the states and Union Tkrrito- 
ries amounted to Rs 1,650.6 crore constitut¬ 


ing 5.69 per cent of the net tax and non-tax 
revenues of the union government. These 
grants-in-aid helped the states to meet the 
deficit in their revenue accounts but that left 
the union government with a net deficit of 
Rs 357.8 crore in its revenue account. 

For the Seventh Five-Year Plan period 
(1985-90), the gross tax revenues of the union 
government are estimated at Rs 1,38,941 
crore. The states’ share amounts to Rs 36,087 
crore and constitutes 25.97 per cent of the 
gross tax revenues. The net tax and non-tax 
revenues of the union are estimated at 
Rs 1,38,399 crore. The non-plan grants to the 
states will amount to Rs 5,216 crore consti¬ 
tuting 3.77 per cent of the net revenues. 
From the standpoint of the states, the share 
in union taxes and the grants-in-aid from the 
union government constitute 29.27 per cent of 
their total revenue receipts. The share in the 
union taxes leaves a number of states with a 
surplus on revenue account and the grants-in- 
aid meet the deficits of the deficit states on 
that account. The aggregate revenue surplus 
of the states is estimated at Rs 6,762 crore. 
All this is as intended by the Eighth Finance 
Commission. But, whether intended or not, it 
will leave the union government with a defi¬ 
cit of Rs 12,011 crore on revenue account. 

This is in spite of the fact that the total 
tax effort has been nearly doubled over the 
past 25 years. As already noted, the combined 
tax revenues of the Union and the States in 
1961-62 amounted to Rs. 1,543.18 crore and 
constituted 9.66 per cent of the Gross Dome¬ 
stic Product (at market prices). In 1985-86, 
the combined taxes amounted to Rs 42,372 
crore and constituted 17.40 per cent of the 
GDP. It seems that we have reached the 
limits of tax effort, given the polity. The 
transfer of resources from the union to the 
states cannot also be pushed much further 
without endangering inflationary deficits in 
the union accounts. The indirect transfer of 
resources from the better placed states to the 
poorer states has been achieved with admir¬ 
able approval of even the states which lose 
in the process. But again this cannot be 
pushed much further without raising a pro¬ 
test from the more developed states which 
must be avoided. 

To sum up, within the overall financial 
resources of the country and feasible trans¬ 
fers from the union to the states and from 
the more developed to the less developed 
states, the successive Finance Commissions 
have done an admirable job. The devolution 
of taxes now results in a majority of the 
states having a surplus in their non-plan 
revenui account and the grants-in-aid take 
care of the deficits in the remaining states. 
All this is achieved within the provisions of 
the constitution and the states get what they 
get as a matter of right. The intentions of 
a federal constitution arc thus fulfilled. 

Pi ANNINCi COMMISSION'S Roi i. 

Let us now turn to the functioning of the 
planning commission. 1 he setting up of the 
planning commission to look after plan fin¬ 
ances and recommend plan assistance for the 
states necessitated a demarcation between 
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NOTICE 

It is hereby notified for the information of the public that THE TATA OIL MILLS COMPANY LIMITED proposes to make an ap 
plication to the Central Government in the Department of Company Affairs New Delhi under sub-section (2) of section 22 
of the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 1969 for approval to the establishment of a new undertaking/umt/divi- 
sion Brief particulars of the proposal are as under 

1 Name and address of the applicant 
THE TATA OIL MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 
Bombay House, 

24 Homi Mody Street 
Fort Bombay 400 001 

2 Capital structure of the applicant organisation (As on 31 3 87) 

Rs /lakhs 

Authorised capital 970 00 

Subscribed capital 74853 

Paid up capital 748 53 

3 Management structure of the applicant organisation indicating the names of the directors including ManagingAvholetime 
directors and Manager if any 

The Company is managed by the Managing Director under the supervision and control of the Board of Directors whose 
names are given below 

i Mr H N Sethna (Chairman) 

n Mr J R D Tata 

in Mr N S Sunder Raian (Managing Director) 

iv Mr A H Bhiwandtwalla 

v Mr B K Shah 

vi Mr B C Mehta 

vn Dr D C Kothari 

viii Mr A D Mango 

ix Mr Y H Malegam 

x Mr E B Mistry 

xi Mr R N Tata 

xii Mr K N Suntook 

xiii Mr V N Meckoni 

4 Indicate whether the proposal relates to the establishment of a new undertakmg/umt/division 
New Unit 

5 location of the new undertakmg/umt/division 
Dwarkeswar in the district of Bankura West Bengal 

6 Capital structure of the proposed undertaking 
Not applicable 

7 In case the proposal relates to the production storage supply distribution marketing or control of any goods/articles 
indicate 

(i) Names of goods/articles (u) Proposed licensed capacity (hi) Estimated turnover 

(Tonnes per annum) (Rs /crores) 

Shrimp Feed 6000 210 

8 In case the proposal relates to the provision of any service state the volume of activity in terms of usual measures such 
as value income turnover etc 

Not applicable 

9 Cost of project 

Rs 87 lakhs (The Company will have a common facility for both Cattle feed and shrimp feed and the estimated cost 
of project cannot be bifurcated for Shrimp Feed separately) 

10 Scheme of finance indicating the amounts to be raised from each source 

loans Rs 58 lakhs from Financial Institutions and Rs 29 lakhs through internal resources (for both Cattle Feed and Shrimp 
Feed) 

Any person interested in the matter may make a representation in quadruplicate to the Secretary, Department ef Company 
Affairs Government of India Shastri Bhavan, New Delhi wthin 14 days from the date of publication of this notice, intimating 
his views on the propoal and indicating the nature of fciis interest therein 

Dated this 19th day of October 1987 

THE TATA OIL MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 

(K R RAMAKRISHNAN) 
COMWKNY SECRETARY 

Registered Office 

Bombay House 
24, Homi Mody Street 
Fdrt, Bombay 400 001 
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non-plan and plan expenditure and it became 
customary to limit the terms of reference of 
the finance commissions to non-plan expen¬ 
diture only, lb see the effect of this change, 
we should note the difference between the 
Finance commission’s recommendations of 
devolution to states through tax-sharing anti 
grants and the planning commission’s recom¬ 
mendations regarding plan assistance to states 
through grants and loans. The tax sharing 
is regarded as a matter of right and can leave 
the states with surpluses which they are free 
to spend. The grants under Article 27S are 
limited to non-plan deficits. They can be 
conditional but generally are not. In a sense; 
the deficit states receive these grants also as 
a matter of constitutional right. 

In contrast, prior to the Fourth Plan, plan 
assistance was based on states’ needs and 
ability to implement the plan as judged by 
the planning commission. Moreover, it was 
mainly schematic in nature and came in the 
form of a string of conditional grants. With 
the Fourth Plan, the Gadgil formula made 
the plan assistance more general and freed 
the states of excessive control. From 1979, 
the Planning Commission adopted the IATP 
formula for a substantial part of plan assis¬ 
tance and utilised the discretionary assistance 
put at its disposal for the benefit of the 
poorer states. Since 1980, the Gadgil formula 
has been modified abolishing the weightage 
of 10 per cent given to continuing irrigation 
and power schemes and doubling the weight- 
age for backwardness as measured by a per 
capita income from 10 to 20 per cent. As of 
now, a certain proportion of the total funds 
available for transfer is earmarked for assis¬ 
tance to the special category states and the 
balance is distributed among the other states 
as follows: 60 per cent in proportion to 
population, 20 per cent in proportion to 
backwardness as measured by per capita in¬ 
come, 10 per cent in proportion to the tax 
effort and 10 per cent in relation to the 
special problems. This is fair and equitable. 

But the whole plan assistance is dependent 
on the approval by the planning commission 
of the staters plan as a whole. The assistance 
would be reduced in proportion to the shor¬ 
tage in the agreed plan outlay. On some 
items, the assistance is tied so that a short¬ 
fall in expenditure on these items would 
invite a cut in earmarked assistance. Besides, 
there is a detailed technical appraisal of all 
irrigation, power, and agricultural schemes 
costing more than Rs 5 crOre and a proforma 
examination of all schemes costing Rs 1 to 5 
crore by the central water commission, the 
central electricity authority, and the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research. 

Moreover, siftce the non-plan surplus is 
regarded as an item of plan resources, the 
finance commission’s tax-sharing also comes 
indirectly within the purview of the planning 
commission. The finance Commission strives 
to leave ts many states as possible with a 
surplus in their non-plan revenue accounts 
hoping that the states may then be flee to 
use this surplus to finance planned develop¬ 
ment Of their own conception. This does not 
happen. A state has no freedom to use its 
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non-plan revenue surplus any more than it 
has to use the plan assistance from the union. 
The two are put together along with any ad¬ 
ditional financial resources it may be expec¬ 
ted to raise and the expenditure of it ail is 
subject to an overall plan approved by the 
planning commission. That is it. A State 
may have a non-plan surplus. It may be wil¬ 
ling to raise additional resources. It will 
accept plan assistance of which a large part 
is in the form of loans which must be repaid. 
But it has no freedom, no autonomy in 
deciding the pattern of its development. 
Such are the compulsions of a national plan. 

The states in India have widely different 
resources and are at widely different stages 
of development as measured by their per 
capita incomes. In 1984-83 the per capita net 
domestic product was Rs 1,383 in Bihar and 
Rs 3,833 in Punjab. The planning commission 
prepares a national plan with sectoral alloca¬ 
tions broken up into central plan and states’ 
plans. The states fall in line because the 
centre holds the financial strings. But it is 
unlikely that the plans for different states are 
the most appropriate for their resources and 
the stages ot their development. This is no 
reflection on the competence of the planning 
commission. The country is just too big and 
varied and no one need be offended by that 
fact. After lorty years of planning experience, 
one should now adopt a more modest posture 
and allow the states greater freedom and auto¬ 
nomy in the planning of their development. 

Need for More Freedom for Stai es 

There are two parts to this. First, what 
should be the size and content of the central 
plan. Second, given the overall size of its 
plan determined by its own resources and the 
assistance that the centre will provide, how 
much freedom a state should have in decid¬ 
ing its sectoral allocation and in fixing the 
details of plan schemes in each sector. In the 
original estimates of the Sixth Five Year 
Plan, the total public sector plan outlay was 
estimated at Rs 97,300 crore. Of this, the 
centre’s plan outlay amounted to Rs 48,900 
crore which is 30.13 per cent of the total. In 
the latest estimates probably prepared 
almost at the end of- the plan period and 
given in the document of the Seventh Plan, 
the total public sector outlay is estimated at 
Rs 1,10,821 crore. Of this, the centre’s plan 
outlay would amount to Rs 60,689 crore 
which is 54.76 per cent. In the Seventh Five- 
Year Plan (1985-90), of the total public sector 
outlay Of Rs 1,80,000 crore, the centre’s 
outlay is kept at Rs 99,302 crore which is 
35.16 per cent. Judging by the past ex¬ 
perience, the centre's share should rise to 
nearly 60 per cent by the end of the plan 
period. Evidently, the centre’s share in the 
public sector plan outlay is increasing 

Clearly, there are sectors of which the 
development must be largely with the centre 
as for instance large industry, rail and air 
transport, communications, and science and 
technology. Equally clearly, there are sectors 
thesdevelopment of which must largely rest 
with the states keeping the centre’s role to 
the minimal. These are agriculture, rural 


development, special area programmes, village 
and small industries, and many of the social 
services such as education and health. These 
sectors are essentially decentralised and the 
process of their development has to be decen¬ 
tralised. Nevertheless, in the Seventh Five- 
Year Plan (1983-90), the centre’s share in the 
public sector outlay in agriculture is 38.37 
per cent) in rural development 54.02 per cent; 
in village and small industry 46.67 per cent; 
in education 37.42 per cent; in health and 
medical services 26.43 per cent; in social and 
women’s welfare 79.02 per cent; and in family 
welfare 100.00 per cent. If the ground for 
this is a presumption that the centre has 
greater competence even in these areas, it is 
simply not true any more if it ever was. 

Moreover, a large part of the states’ plan 
in these sectors is in the form of central and 
centrally sponsored schemes. The result is 
that the ministries and departments of the 
union government with their enthusiasm and 
capacity to get more tunds horn their 
government and the corresponding depart¬ 
ments of the states' governments with equal 
enthusiasm but less ability to get funds from 
their governments have in collusion mana¬ 
ged to unduly increase the number of such 
schemes. I he issue was examined in the 
Fourth Plan and out of about 125 such 
schemes 36 were transferred to the states. 
The study team on financial administration 
(Report Vol 1, pp 86-87, 1967) of the 
Administrative Reforms Commission felt 
that manv more could be so transferred. In 
1969, the National Development Council 
laid down guidelines for such schemes and 
put a ceiling ot one-seventh to one-sixth, say 
about 13 per cent, of the total block plan 
assistance to the states. But all this is 
ignored. I he central and centrally sponsored 
schemes continue to dominate the plan 
assistance to the states. In 1986-87, accord¬ 
ing to revised budget estimates, the central 
and centrally sponsored schemes accounted 
for 30.88 per cent of the total plan assistance 
to the states amounting to Rs 9,977.78 crore. 
If we confine attention to plan grants only, 
the central and centrally sponsored schemes 
accounted for 50.27 per cent of the total plan 
grants amounting to Rs 3,801.08 crore. Ac¬ 
cording to the budget estimates for 1987-88, 
the central and centrally sponsored schemes 
account for 32.3 per cent in total plan assis¬ 
tance and 51.46 per cent in plan grants. 

The second pait of the question is, given 
the size of their plans, to what extent the sec¬ 
toral allocation may be left to the states. This 
is a complex matter and there is both a theory 
and a practice about it In theory, all sectors 
of an economy arc inter-linked in the purely 
material sense that the inputs needed by one 
sector are supplied directly or indirectly by 
the other seaois. Hence, the sectoral alloca¬ 
tions of the plan have to be internally con- 
sistent so that the inputs needed ate in fact 
produced. This is briefly the justification 
why the planning commission prepares a 
national plan with internally consistent 
sectoral allocations and then divides it up 
between the centre and the several states. 

In practice, the government in India has 
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little control over a large part of the 
economy Even in the matter of investment, 
of the total estimated in vestment during the 
Seventh Five-Year Plan period (1985-90) 
amounting to Rs 3,48,148 crore, investment 
worth only Rs 1,80,000 crore, which is 5170 
per cent of the total, is planned to be made 
tn the public sector The remaining is expec¬ 
ted to occur in the private corporate and 
household sectors The planning by the plan¬ 
ning commission for these sectors is at best 
indicative The investment in these sectors 
will in general be m response to market ex¬ 
pectations rather than the expectations of 
the planning commission Even in the public 
sector, the plan succeeds at best in respect 
of investment but not so much in respect of 
output There is besides the variable weather 
which directs agriculture producing one-third 
of the nationdl product Under the circum¬ 
stance^ what the planning commission can 
at best do is to promptly respond to what 
actually happens in the economy and annually 
revise and adjust its own sectoral plan alloca¬ 
tions so as to regain and retain the sectoral 
balance in the economy Presumably, tHis is 
whaf the planning commission does In its 
annual plan exercises Those who are fami 
liar with these exercises know what goes on 
Those who do not know, often think that it 
is black magic performed with the blessings 
of a Super Computer Probably they are right 

If such is the theory and practice of plan 
rung, no great harm will come if the planning 
commission relaxes a little and allows some 
freedom and discretion to the states in the 
matter of their development In his budget 
speech earlier referred to Annaduiai had 
argued for “allocating the plan resources on 
an agreed basis leaving the states with com 
plete freedom to utilise them according to 
their judgment" This means that a planning 
commission should function and perform in 
essentially the same manner as does the fin 
ance commission I he main difference bet 
ween the two would be that while the finance 
commission dissolves after it has made its 
recommendations, the planning commission 
may sit through the five year plan penod and 
icview the situation year by year 1 his is a 
long way to go lo start with, let the planning 
commission give the states half the freedom 
it permits the private corporate sector 

UNHtMIHY PAURNAIISM 

What is involved is not the technicality of 
planning but the central attitude towards 
governance o f India In a paper presented 
to the National t onvention on Union-State 
Relations held in New Delhi in April 1970, 
k Santhanam made the point succinctly, “I 
am emphatically of the opinion" he said 
“that by taking upon itself too manv oblige 
tions in relation to the vast population 
spread over the length and breadth of India, 
the centre will become incurably weak It is 
only through conccntiabon on essential all 
India mattcis and by refusing to share the 
responsibility in such matters with the states 
while giving complete autonomy to the states 
in the rest of the field of government, the 
parliament and the central government can 


be really strong The tendency towards vague 
unhealthy paternalism which has come to 
envelop Indian Federalism as a result of the 
dominance of a single party during the first 
two decades of independence is as bad for 
the centre as it is unpleasant and provocative 
to the states” Unfortunately, the tendency 
has continued unabated 
A review of the central list and the con¬ 
current list in the seventh schedule of the 
constitution is overdue Annadurai had 
raised the question in the Ihmil Nadu 
legislative council on June 27,1967 “I want 
the centre to be strong enough to maintain 
the sovereignty of India as it is the fashion 
to call it”, he said. “But that does not mean 
that the centre in order to safeguard India 
from Pakistanis or the Chinese or the 
Baluchis should think of having a health 
department here In what way does that 
strengthen the sovereignty and independence 
of India 7 Should they have an education 
department here 7 In what way does that 
improve the fighting capacity of the military 
personnel there 7 ” The questions have re 
mained unanswered and swept under the 
imperial carpet for 20 years since then 
At the time the constitution was made, 
there was probably sufficient justification 
for including all the subjects that arc inclu¬ 
ded m these lists Probably, there we not 
enough men with ability and experience in 
the states to handle some of these subiects 
In the initial years, there was also need to 
establish common norms, standards, and 
procedures The functions were also limited 
m their overall scope and si?e Over the years, 
these functions have grown enoimously For¬ 
tunately, common norms, standards, and 
procedures are now well established to permit 
some departure and vanatioii Above all, 
there are now m the States, men with equal 
knowledge, ability, and experience to handle 
many ot these subjects The continuance of 
central jurisdiction over these subjects now 
results only in rigidity, delay and waste on 
the one hand and neglect and humiliation 
of able men in the states Agriculture, rural 
development, health, and familv welfare are 
a case in point Practically the entire esta¬ 
blishments in these subjects at the centre 
could be dismantled with little harm 
The tendency towards vague unhealthy 
paternalism to which K Santhanam refers 
prevails not onlv in the union-states relations 
but also within the borders of large states 
It the union is burdened with too much 
power and authouty, some of the states are 
burdened with too large a population and 
territory Broadly speaking, the present non- 
Hmdi states are organised on linguistic lines 
no matter how large The Hindi states are 
mostly a legacy x>f the past Inconsequence, 
some states are just too big for a chief 
minister to manage hftwsoever competent he 
might be A state with about 10 districts and 
a population of between 10 and 20 million 
is a good size to govern The size of the state 
cabinets could and should be regulated by the 
constitution Such smaller states will be 
managed better than the present large ones. 
The chief ministers will have fewer problems 


of balancing regional interests. Moat impor¬ 
tantly, the central assistance will reach the 
more deserving and needy regions more direct¬ 
ly. A second states reorganisation commission 
should be appointed to look into the details 

There is much room and need for devolu¬ 
tion of the power of the states to the 
panchayati raj institutions at the district level 
to begin with These institutions have 
generally failed because genuine devolution 
of power has not been tried Unfortunately, 
there is much resistance from the political 
leadership and the bureaucracy both to any 
attempt at devolution of power and autho¬ 
rity This has frustrated the will, initiative, 
and self-reliance among the local people and 
the old habit of looking at the state capital 
and Delhi for every little local problem con¬ 
tinues The situation re the same as it prevails 
in the centre-state relations 

There are semi governmental authorities 
such as the university grants commission 
which need similar scrutiny The commis 
sion has been presided over generally by able 
chairpersons But the task is simplv too big 
One wonders how the commission ovcisees 
the functioning of a couple of hundred 
universities in the countiy and why one 
single body must do it Below the commis 
sion, there are the universities managing 
several hundred colleges each In the name 
of maintaining uniform standards, we have 
erected an enormously centralised apparatus 
for higher education It grinds slowly and 
turns out, year after year, product oi non¬ 
descript characlei m large numbers 

There are the Public Sector Corporations 
such as the I ife Insurance C orporation 
which again have grown too big Except for 
the vested interests ot the present in 
cumbents, which include the management 
and the union leadership both, there is no 
good reason tor keeping them m one unit 
There are the nationalised banks extending 
themselves across the country in the name 
of offering competitive service involving so 
much waste It may be desirable to re¬ 
organise them on a regional basis 1 hese are 
only illustrations of the centralising tenden¬ 
cies which pervade the Indian polity It is 
obvious that each case will have to be 
examined on merits In each case, the ques¬ 
tion to ask is Must it remain centralised as 
at present or can some of us functions, 
powers, and authority be decentralised 7 

Let us remember that the country is large 
and diverse but that there js also enough 
political, administrative, and technical talent 
around What is needed is opportunity for 
greater participation of larger numbers in its 
affairs Denial of such opportunity is 
breeding widespread frustration and resent¬ 
ment causing so much waste of precious 
human material. That makes the country not 
stronger but weaker 

[This paper comprises the author’s Key Note 
Address at a Panel Discussion on Centre-State 
Relations organised by Gandhiji Study Centra 
Ihvandrum, on August 19, 1987 ] 
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Changes in level of Living in Rural West Bengal 

Consumer Durables, Clothing and Footwear 


iVikhilesh Bhattacharya 
Manabendu Chatlopadhyay 
Ashok Rudra 

This is the fourth of a series of papers reporting on changes in the level of living in rural West Bengal as reflected 
in the results of a resurvey of villages and households in Bardhaman, Birbhum and Purulia districts. It reports 
on changes in the stocks of consumer durables, clothing and footwear. 


IN our earlier papers, we reported little 
change in consumption standards for the 
food component of household consumption, 
a*miid improvement in the non-food part, 
a decline in housing standards and a con¬ 
siderable improvement in certain items of 
social consumption like supply of drirfking 
water. In this paper, we shall be reporting 
that there has been some improvement in the 
stocks of some consumer durables but little 
improvement in the use of clothing and 
footwear by the rural households. The data 


relate to a sample of rural households in 
three districts of West Bengal selected from 
those which were covered by the NSS 28th 
round, conducted in 1973-74, for enquiring 
into housing conditions. 1 The data on 
stocks of consumer durables, clothing and 
footwear have been collected by us by ex-, 
panding the NSS schedule which was used 
for collecting information on housing con¬ 
ditions. These data were not collected in NSS 
28th round As such, the comparisons of 
these items have been based on changes 


reported by the respondents over certain 
periods- preceding the date of enquiry. 

For each of a number of items of durable 
consumer goods the number of articles 
possessed ten years ago and the number 
possessed on the date of survey were asked 
of each respondent household. Thus, the 
number of articles purchased, constructed 
or otherwise acquired during the last ten 
years and the number of articles broken or 
scrapped or lost during the same time period 
were obtained from which we derived the 


Table 1: Net Increase in the Possession or Selected Consumer 
Durables* during the Last Ten Years 


Item Percentage of House- Average No Possessed 

holds Reporting _Per Ho usehold 


'ossession 


(1) 

10 Years 
Ago 
(2) 

During the 
Kesurvey 
(3) 

10 Years 
Ago 
(4) 

During the 
Resurvey 
(5) 

Furniture 

Bedstead 

30.9 

33.4 

0.49 

0.55 

Almirah 

3.6 

5.3 

0.04 

0.07 

Dressing table 

0.8 

2.0 

0.00 

0.02 

Htble, desk 

6.2 

7.6 

0.08 

0.10 

Suitcase, attache 

case 

34.1 

61.1 

1.05 

1.39 

Utensils 

Dining plate 

BeUmetal 

48.4 

30.8 

2.16 

2.13 

Stainless steel 

3.1 

20.5 

0.10 

0.80 

Plastic 

02 

0.9 

0.00 

0.01 

Aluminium 

78.4 

88.0 

3.42 

4.72 

Enamel 

12.3 

14.4 

0.43 

0.55 

Metal pitcher 

31.3 

32.9 

0.41 

0.44 

Bucket: Iron 

42.2 

51.7 

0.63 

0.81 

Plastic 

0.9 

8.0 

0.02 

0.10 

Equipment 

Tbrch light 

29.9 

49.1 

0.34 

0.55 

Wrist watch 

16.2 

31.7 

0.18 

0.43 

Stove 

2.4 

6.3 

0.02 

0.06 

Sewing machine 

0.9 

1.9 

0.01 

0.02 

Bicycle 

19.4 

34.4 

0.21 

0.38 

Musical instruments 

Harmonium 

1.0 

1.9 

0.01 

0.02 

Radta/transistor 

11.3 

30.5 

0.13 

0.31 

Miscellaneous 

Umbrella: Raiding 

6.0 

10.7 

0.08 

0.14 

Ordinary 

28.4 

41.3 

0.38 

0.57 

Lantern 

47.6 

57.7 

0.68 

0.84 

Mosquito net 

44.1 

54.0 

0.77 

1.08 


N6te. * Baled on the resurvey of a sample of households covered in 
NSS 28th round enquiry on housing conditions (sample 
size: 11 S3 households). 
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Table 2: Increased and Decreases in the Stocks of Selected 
Consumer Durables during the Last Ten Years 


Item 

Percentage of 
Households 
Reporting 

Average Number Per 
Reporting 
Households of 

Net In¬ 
crease Per 
House- 

Increase 

(1) (2) 

Decrease 

(3) 

Increase 

(4) 

Decrease 

(5) 

hold 

(6) 

Furniture 

Bedstead 

5.7 

1.0 

1.29 

1.00 

0.06 

Almirah 

2.3 

0.0 

1.42 

0.00 

0.03 

Dressing table 

1.7 

0.0 

1.00 

0.00 

0.02 

Thble, desk 

2.1 

0.1 

1.21 

1.00 

0.02 

Suitcase, attache 
case 

25.1 

2.3 

1.45 

1.11 

0.34 

Utensils 

Dining plate 
BeUmetal 

6.1 

4.7 

2.47 

3.74 

-0.03 

Stainless steel 

19.6 

0.0 

3.56 

0.00 

0.70 

Plastic 

0.7 

0.0 

1.88 

0.00 

0.01 

Aluminium 

59.5 

6.5 

2.32 

1.13 

1.30 

Enamel 

7.6 

1.0 

1.71 

1.00 

0.12 

Metal pitcher 

3.2 

0.4 

1.19 

1.00 

0.03 

Bucket: Iron 

17.8 

1.8 

1.11 

1.14 

0.18 

Plastic 

7.2 

0.3 

1.21 

1.33 

0.08 

Equipmrnt 

Torch light 

23.5 

2.7 

1.02 

1.00 

0.21 

Wrist watch 

21.7 

0.4 

1.19 

1.20 

0.25 

Stove 

3.9 

0.2 

1.02 

1.00 

0.04 

Sewing 

machine 

1.0 

0.0 

1.00 

0.00 

0.01 

Bicycle 

18.0 

1.1 

1.02 

1.00 

0.17 

Musical instruments 
Harmonium 1.0 

0.2 

1.00 

1.00 

0.01 

Radio/ 

transistor 

19.4 

1.5 

1.00 

1.00 

0.18 

Miscellaneous 

Umbrella: 

Folding 

5.2 

0.0 

1.22 

0.00 

0.06 

Ordinary 

19.3 

3.0 

1.13 

1.03 

0.19 

Lantern 

16.6 

1.8 

1.08 

1.05 

0.16 

Mosquito net 

25.5 

1.6 

1.30 

1.06 

0.31 
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figures of net additions during the last ten 
years. Following the same method, the 
number of net additions during the last two 
years were collected for different items of 
clothing and footwear. 

Ihble 1 indicates the relative importance 
of different kinds of durable goods for 
domestic use in the rural population of the 
three districts under study— Bardhaman, 
Birbhum and Purulia. It is seen that the 
most important among these goods are 
aluminium dining plates, suitcases/attache 
cases, lanterns and mosquito nets which were 
possessed by the majority of the households 
at least at the end of the 10-year period. It 
is noticed that tor some non-traditional 
items such as radio/transistor, torch light, 
wrist watch, bicycle, stainless steel dining 
plates, etc, the incidence of possession 
increased considerably during the 10-year 
period. Net additions in the cases of tradi 
tional items like bellmetal dining plates, 
mosquito nets, iron buckets, etc, are less im 
pressive. Curiously, plastic utensils, a non- 
tradmonal cheap item that seems toliave 
replaced bellmetal utensils in urban'areas 
seem to be quite unpopular in rural areas. 
It is seen that there was a considerable 


increase in proportional terms in the stocks 
of these non-traditional items even though 
the absolute levels remain abysmally low. 
Ihble 2 further supports these conclusions 
while showing separately the gross additions 
and the withdrawals from use of each item 
resulting in the net figures cited in Ihble |. 

In Ihbles 3 to 5 we present some results 
on classification of households by occupa¬ 
tion, land possessed and the caste-tribe 
factor of those households that reported 
substantial net additions to stock of certain 
items, viz, radio/transistor, torch light, wrist 
watch, bicycle and stainless steel dining 
plates. As Ihble 3 shows, it is the white-collar 
workers who have largely responded to in¬ 
corporate the non-traditional items in their 
consumption pattern which is m conformity 
with our expectations. Again, as is to be 
expected, the incidence of acquisition of 
these items increases as land possessed by 
households increases. This is true of all 
durable items considered with the probable 
exception of torch lights which being a 
necessity might have reached saturation 
among the better off families even in the 
earlier period (vide Thblc 4). As Ihble S 
shows, people belonging to scheduled castes 


and scheduled tribes are generally outside 
the purview of the use of these durables, 
which is once again in conformity with one’s 
expectations 

Coming now to the data on net addition 
to stock of clothing and footwear during tire 
last two years, it may be seen from Ihble 6 
that 61 per cent of households reported an 
increase in the stock of handloom sarces 
against about 2 per cent reporting decrease 
in the same stock. There was a net increase 
of 1.3 handloom sarces per household 
during these two years. The importance of 
non-handloom sarces in the rural areas seem 
to be negligible. A very important finding 


Table 7: Percentage of Households 
Reporting the Use of Footwear by 
Different Types of Household Members 


Type of 

Percentage of Households 

Member 


Reporting 



Using 

Not 

Data 

“ait 



Using 

NA 


(D 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Men 

731 

25.0 

19 

100.0 

Women 

415 

57 3 

12 

100 0 

Children 

48.6 

463 

51 

1000 


Tabi f 3 g Percentage of Housfhoi ds Reporting Sizeabi e* Net 
Addition to Stock of Seifctfd Consumer Durables during tht 
Last Ten Years by Occupation Croups 


Household 

No of 

Percentage of Households Reporting 

Occupation 

Sample 

Sizeable Net Addition 


House¬ 

holds 

Radio/ Stainless Torch Wrist 
Tan- Steel Light Watch 
sistor Dining 

Plates 

Bicycle 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) (4) (5) (6) 

(7) 


Agricultural 

labour 

334 

6.6 

7.2 

12.0 

3.0 

3.6 

Ifenant cultivator 

57 

140 

8.8 

19 3 

88 

14.0 

Owner cultivator 

459 

253 

214 

26.6 

301 

22.9 

Artisan, retail 
trader 

56 

196 

21.4 

33.9 

33 9 

41.1 

Non-white-collar 

worker 

110 

17 2 

20.0 

28.2 

20.9 

17.3 

White-collar worker 60 

73.3 

86.7 

76.7 

88.3 

63.3 

Others 

77 

3.9 

3.9 

1.3 

1.3 

2.6 

All occupations 

1153 

19 3 

18 7 

23.4 

21.6 

18.0 


Note * We treat net addition as sizeable when this amounts to at least 
SO per cent of the base year stock. 


Tablf 5- Percentage of Housiholds Reportinc Sizeabie Net 
Addition to Siock oi Seiected Consumer Durables 
DURING THF LASt TEN YEARS AMONG SCHEDULFD 
Castes /Scheduled Tribes and Others 


No ot Percentage of Households Reporting 
Sample Sizeable Net Addluon _ 



House¬ 

Radio/ Stainless 

Tbrch 

Wrist 

Bicycle 


holds 

Tran¬ 

Steel 

Light 

Watch 



sistor 

Dining 

Plates 




U) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(3) 

(6) 

(7) 

Scheduled caste 

407 

13.3 

13.0 

19.7 

11.3 

11.8 

Scheduled tribe 

53 

13.2 

38 

11.3 

9.4 

9.4 

Others 

693 

23.4 

23.2 

26.6 

28.6 

22.2 

All groups 

1153 

193 

187 

23.4 

21.6 

18.0 


Table 4: Percentage of Housfholds Reporting Sizeable Net 
Addition to Stock of Selu tfd Consumfr Durabi es during thc 
Last Ten Years by Size Classes of Land Possfssed 


Land Possessed 

No of 

Percentage of Households Reporting 

(in acres) 

Sample 


Sizeable Net Addition 



House- 

Radio/ Stainless 

Torch 

Wrist 

Bicycle 


holds 

Tran- 

Steel 

Light 

Watch 




sistor 

Dining 







Plates 




(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

0.00 

46 

8.7 

19.6 

30.4 

6.5 

10.9 

0.01-1.25 

651 

12.9 

121 

16.0 

12.0 

12.0 

1.26-2.50 

186 

21.5 

22.0 

30.6 

23.7 

204 

2.51-3.75 

107 

41.1 

29.0 

35.5 

41.1 

29.0 

3.76-5.00 

51 

29.4 

31.4 

37.3 

52.9 

33.3 

5.01-7.50 

73 

30.1 

28.8 

34.2 

39.7 

32.9 

7.51-10.00 

21 

33.3 

42.9 

47.6 

52.4 

33.3 

10,01-above 

18 

38.9 

55.6 

16.7 

72.2 

38.9 

All size groups 

1153 

19.3 

18.7 

23.4 

21.6 

18.0 


Table 6: Increases and Decreases in Stocks of Selected Clothing 
and Footwear Items during the Last Two Years 


Item 

Percentage of 
Households 
Reporting 

Average Number 
Per Reporting 
Households of 

Net 

Additon 

Per 

(1) 

Increase 

(2) 

Decrease 

(3) 

Increase 

(4) 

Decrease Household 
(S) (6) 

I Saree 

Handloom 

61.5 

1.7 

2.1 

0.9 

1.3 

Synthetic 

16.2 

0.1 

1.6 

4.0 

0.3 

Silk 

6 A 

0.0 

1.6 

0.0 

0.1 

II Blouse 

SI .4 

0.6 

2.0 

1.1 

io 

III Trousers 

Cotton 

14.1 

0.3 

20 

0.7 

0.3 

Synthetic 

16.5 

0.0 

2.2 

0.0 

0.4 

IV Shoes 

Leather 

25.4 

0.0 

1.7 

0.0 

00 

Plastic 

23.2 

0.0 

10 

OO 

QJ 

Rubber 

40.1 

M 

1.7 

0.7 

0.7 
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is that the habit of wearing blouses is 
increasing among rural women As to 
footwear, only 40 per cent of households 
have reported any net increase at all, and 
that increase amounts to no more than 0 7 
(pair of) rubber shoes per household As to 
other kinds of shoes, the incidence of irr- 
crease is even further less The habit of using 
footwear seems not to be so common in the 
rural areas and it has not increased much 
(vide Table 7) Further, those who use 
footwear are mostly the adult male members 
of the households, and the majority of 
women and children do not 

Notes 

[The field work for the resurvey was done by 
H N Kar, R P Datta, P B Uhosh J 1 Chakra 
borty, S R Mukherjet and S Bhattachaiya 


QUOTING Dandekar’s article (1986), Dam 
wala (pp 153, 1987) says “Due to the com¬ 
bined effect of the decline m agriculture’s 
share in NDP and the near-stagnancy ot 
population dependent on agriculture; the per 
worker NDP m ‘agriculture, forestry, 
fisheries' sector declined from Rs 1,305 in 
1970-71 to Rs 1,293 in 1981” 

Apparently, Dandekar (1986) used 1971 
and 1981 censuses data on cultivators, 
agricultural labourers and workers in 
livestock, etc, for both males and females as 
denominator m estimating Net Domestic 
Product (NDP) per worker m agricultural 
sector This note shows that the decline in 
NDP per worker was due to the use of data 
on female workers which showed very high 
growth during the period 1971 to 1981 It 
raises doubts on the comparability of data 
on female workers from censuses Once we 
use comparable workforce figures, NDP per 
worker does not show any decline 

Thble 1 shows that female workers m 
agriculture grew at a very high rate of around 
3 6 per cent per annum during the period 
1971 to 1981 while the corresponding figure 
for males was about 1.1 per cent per annum 
The growth rate of female workers is un¬ 
precedented It indicates that one may have 
to use only male workers when census data 
are compared The estimate of NDP per 
male worker (which is more comparable) 
shows a positive growth of 0 44 per cent per 
annum 

To have a check on census data, we have 
estimated, using NSS data, growth rates for 
male and female workforce in agriculture 
between 1972-73 (27th Round of NSS) and 
1983 (38th Round of NSS) The population 
figures of the 38th Round seem to be under 


Sujata Ganguly Kantka Ghosal, Sana! Mam, 
Amar Sen, Ajoy Bose, R L Banerjee, N Chat 
terjee, B Ghosh and P Roy helped m scrutiny 
and analysis of statistical data The authors are 
thankful to all these workers for then 
co operation ] 

1 About the sample design and other details 
regarding the survey on which the paper is 
based, see our earlier paper ’Changes in 
level of Living in Rural West Bengal Hous 
ing Conditions’ hconomic and Political 
Wrekli, Vol XXII Nos 36 and 17, ‘September 
5 12, 1987 

2 We have considered a period of ten years for 
consumer durables and only two years tor 
clothings and footwears for our com 
pansons The period for the latter Hems has 
been lowered to minimise recall lapse tor tht 
items consider'd 


estimates I or instance, the number of total 
population (rural and urban) according to 
38th Round of NSS was 683 7 million 
whereas according to the expert committee 
on population projections, the number of 
total population in 1981 was 715 3 million 
In ordtr to obtain proper absolute figure 
ot workforce in agriculture in 1983, we have 
applied the six specific participation rates of 


38th Round (NSS) to the estimate made by 
the expert committee on population projec¬ 
tions The estimates are given m Thble 2 It 
reveals that the rate of growth in female 
workforce between 1972-73 and 1983 was 
around 2 per cent per annum Ihble 2b gives 
NDP per worker for the years 1972-73, 
1973 74, 1982-83 and 1983-84 The estimates 
clearly show that there was no decline in 
NDP per worker 

It may be noted that one has to use both 
male and female workers m analysing 
changes in output per worker in agriculture 
Also, it may be better to use at least triennial 
averages ot NDP m agriculture rather than 
single years Mahendra Dev (footnote 8, 
1986) estimated NDP per worker in 
agriculture and allied activities for three 
triennia, viz, 1959 62, 1969 72 and 1976 79 
The estimates are presented in Table 1 It 
shows that NDP per worker grew at the rate 
of around 0 5 per cent per annum dunng the 
period 19S9 62 to 1969 72 while the growth 
during the period 1959 62 to 1976 79 was 
around 0 6 per cent per annum 

This will be dearer if we analyse the two 
components of output (NDP) per worker, 
namely land productivity and land man 


T Mil t 2b NDP Pi a Worm-r IN Al Rll ULIIIR1 

(Rs) 


1972 73 

932 7 

1971 74 

1002 2 

1982 81 

1049 5 

1983 84 

1167 6 


Note 1972 71 workfoicc figures are used for 
1972 71 and 19"1 74 while 1983 
workiorce figures are used for 1982 83 
and 1981 84 


TSHII 1 NDP AND WORMORCL IN At RICI I II Rl 1 1 VII S AND GROW 111 RAftS 



1°71 

1981 

C ompund Growth 
between 1971 and 




1981 (Per Cent 




Per Annum) 

Male workers (000s)* 

Female workers (000s) 

104175 

116108 

1 09 

(a) Cultivators 

9304 

14932 

4 84 

(b) Agriculturanabourerc 

15796 

20767 

2 77 

(c) Workers in livestock, etc 

783 

1078 

3 25 

(d) Total (a+b+c) 

25883 

36777 

3 57 

NDP in agriculture** (Rs crore) 

16980 

19782 

154 

NDP per total worker (Rs) 

1106 

1294 

( ) 009 

NDP per male worker (Rs) 

1630 

1704 

044 

* Male workers are cultivators, agricultural labourers and workers in pi ntaiions, livestock. 

etc 1971 proportion is applied to obtain workers in livestock etc, in 1981 
** NDP in agriculture refers to agricultural production, forestry and fishing 

Tabi i 2a WoRxroRct in Agrici iti Rr l rvi ts and Growth Raiis 


1972 73 1983 l ompund Growth 

between 1972 71 
and 1983 (Per 
< ent Pci Annum) 


Male workers (000s) 

105843 0 

118089 4 

I 10 

Female workers (000s) 

633352 

78685 5 

219 

lotal workers (000s) 

169178 2 

1967749 

152 


Note The expert committee population figures for 1983 are obtained from k. Sundaram 


DISCUSSION _ 

Net Domestic Product per Worker in 
Indian Agriculture 

S Mahendra Drv 



Table 3: NDP Per Worker in Agriculture and Allied Activities 1959-42, 1969-72 and 

1976-79 


1959-62 1969-72 1976-79 Growth Rate (per cent 

per annum) 
1969-72 1976-79 

over over 

1959-62 1959-62 


Dantwala, M L (1947): 'Growth and Equity in 
Agriculture’, Indian Journal of Agricultural 
Economics, Voi XLII, No 2, ApriUune. 

Mahendra Dev (1986): ‘Growth of Labour Pro¬ 
ductivity. in Agriculture’, Economic and 
Political Weekly, Vol XXI, Nos 25 and 26, 
June 21-28. 


Workforce in agriculture and 
allied industries' 

(male + female) (000s) 143106 2 

NDP in agriculture (Rs crone) 13347 
NDP per worker in agriculture (Rs) 933 


Table 4: output Per Worker-Levels 



NDP 

W 

(Rs) 

NDP 

NSA 

(Rs) 

W 

N$A 

(per 

hectare) 

1959-62 

933 

997 

0.935 

1969-72 

979 

1179 

0.830 

1976-79 

1035 

1392 

0.743 

Table 5: Output Per Worker-Growth Rate 


NDP 

NDP 

W 


W 

NSA 

NSA 


(Per Cent Per Annum} 

1959-62 to 




1969-72 

0.48 

1.68 

(-) 1-20 

1959-62 to 




1976-79 

0.62 

1.97 

(-) (1.35) 


ratio In notation, we may express NDP per 
worker as follows: 

NDP = NDP x NSA 
W NSA W 

where NDP = net domestic product 

W = workforce in agriculture 
NSA = net sown area 

NDP * output per worker 
W 

NDP = land productivity 
NSA 

NSA = land-man ratio 
W 

Thbles 4 and 5 give levels and growth rates 
of output per worker and its components. 
The growth rates Clfcble 5) show that the 

growth of land productivity (^^) had more 

than compensated for the decline in land- 

man ratio (^~). 
w 

It is true that the economic status of 
agricultural workers vis-a-vis non- 
agricultural workers has deteriorated (as 


168519* 

190649 4 

1.65 

1.70 

16494 

19730 

2.14 

2.33 

979 

1035 

0.48 

0.61 


shown by Dandekar, 1986) due to decline in 
the share of NDP in agriculture and near¬ 
stagnancy of the population dependent on 
agriculture. As a result, the growth of NDP 
per worker has been very low. But empirical 
evidence shows that India has not reached 
a stage where there is an absolute decline in 
output or NDP per worker in agriculture 
However, the all-India picture conceals 
sharp interstate disparities. In states like 
West Bengal, Orissa and Bihar, low growth 
in land productivity is accompanied by in¬ 
creasing demographic pressures on land. As 
a result, output per worker is declining in 
these states. 
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Madhusudan Vegetable Products 

MADHUSUDAN VEGETABLE PRO¬ 
DUCTS has done well during the year 
ended August 31, 1987, Sales at Rs 51.76 
crore and operating profits at Rs 3.07 
crore watt up by Rs 7.13 crore and Rs 0.42 
croie respectively. The previous year’s 
dividends of IS per cent on equity and 11 
per cent on preference shares were main¬ 
tained. The directors have recommended 
bonus shares in the proportion of 1:1. 

The first phase of modernisaion at the 
Rakhial division is nearing completion 
and the second phase at an estimated cost 
of Rs 240 lakh will shortly be taken up. 
The company exported de-oiled cakes 
valued at Rs 24.11 lakh. At Kadi division 
sanitaryware production at 7,421 mt sur¬ 
passed previous records registering an in¬ 
crease of 30 per cent over the previous 
year. As part of its diversification pro¬ 
gramme the company set up a ceramic 
tiles unit at Kadi with an installed capacity 
of 5,000 mt in the first phase. 

Cere Leasing Finance and Industries, 
the company’s subsidary, has also fared 
well. It executed leasing of assets worth 
Rs 49.84 lakh and earned a gross revenue 
of Rs 11.37 lakh. It has also entered into 
the bill discounting business. 
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FtsUowshlps In Nnpactfvcs In Indian Dtvriopmcnt 

Applications are Invited from Social Scientists for the sward of Fellowships for 
conductlng research on the themes (I) Tribal Development (2) Changing Status of 
Women In Society, and (3) Social Identities and Integration of the Indian Nation. 

Fellowships are In the range of Rs. 2000-2500 p.m. plus allowances at Central 
Government rates + Contingency grant of Rs. 5,000/- p.a. Fellowships range Is 
likely to be revised In accordance with the recently revised central university Pay 
sales. Fellowships are for two years renewable for another year. 

The Nehra Memorial Museum and Library reserves the right of pubVatian of 

research papers and monographs prepared by fellows during the tenure of their 
fellowships. The Fellows will be based In Delhi. The Selection Committee would 
have the right to recommend award of fellowships to scholars who may not have 
applied. 

TTiose-who wish to be considered should senda note not exceeding 1 , 000 words 
on the protect proposed to be undertaken alongwlth the following Information to 
Director, Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, Teen ttyrti House, New DeW- 
110011, within 21 days of publication of advertisement :(1) Name (2) Address (3) 
Date of birth (4) Academic record (5) Details of post-graduate work and Hsrcf 
publications with copies (6) Dettilsof how employed so far, and (7) Names and 
address of three references. Candidates bi employment should apply through 
proper dunnei 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■MM tap 7*4 (2) «7 H 


1 Workforce in agriculture refers to both rural and urban areas since NDP does not distinguish 
between the two. 

2 1961 Census data on cultivators, agricultural labourers and unspecified workers in agriculture. 

3 Estimates of workforce for 1971 are obtained by applying the NSS 27th Round (1972-73) age- 
sex-residence specific, ‘usual status’ participation rates to the 1971 «ge-$ex-residencc specific 
population. This figure is obtained from K Sundaram. 

4 Workforce in agriculture for 1977-78 is obtained from NSS 32nd Round. 
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Singrauli can now 
illuminate two cities like Delhi. 


BHEL power generating sets ensure it. 


Tht* country s first co.il 
foists! 'iOOMW unit In the 
puhlu st t tor Is <in 
eve mint.id Itton to 
Singrauli s present 
crtixw its t (insisting of 
five i(K)MW units 
Bringing singrauli s total 
ca|iaclty to I TOoMW a 
generating < a|wi its that 
t an truly meet the entire- 
power neetls of two 
titles like Delhi 

Bharat Heavy CIcc tru als 
l united has provided the 
entire ixiwer gt iteration 
equipment turlmie 
genet itor st is Ixiilers 
and >i host of auxiliary 
equipment in addition to 
erec lion and 
commissioning for this 
gigantic complex 

Hie fat limes tec hnology 
expeiiiM- skills and 
projts t Management 
developed at Hill L in 



this vital area of Power 
generation have made 
this feat possible 
Already, orders for 
‘500MW equipment for a 
dozen more such sets 
for Installation at diverse 
locations in India, arc In 
various stages of 
execution 

BHEL Is proud to he 
associated with the 
National Thermal Power 
Corporation Limited In 
this major national 
venture 



Bharat Haavy 
Elactricais limitad 

IB 20 Kasturba Oandhl Maid 
New Delhi t toooi 


It K SWAMY/BHtl/tCH 








